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ARE  INCREDIBLE  NARRATIVES  OF  JEWS  TO  BE  TREATED  WITH 
MORE  RESPECT  THAN  INCREDIBLE  NARRATIVES  OF     ' 
OTHER  AUTHORS?  IF  SO,  WHY? 

By  J.  W.  WILLCOCK,  Q.C. 


The  Bene  "  Israel  dwelt  among  the  Canaanites,  HittHes,  and  Amorltes,  and  Perizdtes,  and  Hivltes, 
and  Jebosites :  and  they  took  their  daughters  to  be  their  wives,  and  gave  their  dang^ters  to  their 
sons,  and  served  their  goda." — Judges  iii.  6,  6. 

"  We  will  certainly  do  whatsoever  thing  goeth  forth  out  of  onr  own  month,  to  bnm  incense  onto 
the  qoeen  of  heaven,  and  to  pour  ont  drink  oflerings  onto  her,  as  we  have  done,  we,  and  our  fathers, 
onr  kings,  and  our  princes,  in  the  cities  of  Judab,  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem:  for  then  had  we 
plenty  of  victuals,  and  were  well,  and  saw  no  evil.  But  since  we  left  off  to  bum  incense  to  the  queen 
of  heaven,  and  to  i>our  out  drink  ofTerings  unto  her,  we  have  wanted  all  things,  and  have  been 
omsumed  by  the  sword  and  by  the  famine." — jKaxMUH  xliv.  17, 18. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Although  the  British  empire  has  been  and  still  is,  by  Christians, 
called  a  Christian  empire ;  Mahommedans,  Hindoos,  and  Buddhists 
in  the  aggregate  greatly  outnumber,  probably  one  of  these  per- 
suasions outnumbers  its  Christian  population.  The  Mahommedan, 
the  Buddhist,  and  the  Hindoo,  is  as  well  entitled  to  impugn  the 
doctrines  of  Scripture,  as  the  Christian  is  to  impugn  the  doctrines 
of  Mahomet,  Buddha,  or  Menu.  The  philosopher  is  entitled  to 
examine  all,  and  to  exhibit  the  errors  and  the  fallacies  of  each  alike. 
And,  undoubtedly,  the  Japanese  will  do  so,  before  they  adopt  a  new 
religion.  And  they  will  learn  that  a  religion  or  superstition  can 
be  neither  effectually  propagated  nor  suppressed  by  persecution. 
The  Boman  Catholic  system  will  never  be  subverted  by  Pro- 
testantism, conceited  as  the  latter  is  of  recent  achievements.  The 
former  is  armed  in  all  the  panoply  of  the  Scriptures,  while  the 
latter  has  only  a  few  of  its  rags  to  cover  it. 

Koman  Catholicism  finds  in  the  Scriptures  all  the  priestly 
assumptions  with  which  it  has  surrounded  itself,  and  precedents 
for  the  most  cruel  persecutions.  The  high-priest  pretended  to  re- 
present Deity  and  so  does  the  Pope.  If  the  teaching  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  is  to  be  accepted,  the  Church  represented  by  Peter  and 
his  colleagues,  had  the  power  of  working  miracles,  and  the  Roman 
Church  has  asserted  the  exercise  of  that  delegated  authority,  and 
produced  as  witnesses  of  their  performance,  not  only  the  most  vene- 
rated of  the  Christian  fathers,  but  men,  reputed  to  be  intelligent — 
men  of  position  living  in  our  own  age  with  the  corroboration  of 
scientific  persons. 

Protestantism  was  a  step  towards  shaking  off  the  Christian 
religion.  But  it  must  enter  into  a  new  phase  before  it  can  hope  to 
contend  successfully  with  the  deeply-founded  and  solidly-constructed 
system  of  Roman  Catholic  deception. 


xii  Introduction, 

Christianity  and  Mahommedanism  are  both  Judean  heresies. 
Christianity  encumbered  itself  with  the  addition  of  a  man-god  and 
an  indescribable  ghost.  Mahommedanism  kept  itself  clear  of  these 
incumbrances  and  simplified  the  Jewish  notion  of  Deity. 

Orthodox  Judaism  and  the  Christian  and  Mahommedan  heresies 
appear  alike  strange  phantoms  under  the  illumination  of  science. 

But  the  modem  Jew  may  refer  to  the  writings  of  his  fore&thers, 
as  gradually  developing  through  novel-histories  and  allegories  the 
notion  of  Deity,  expanding  into  the  conception  of  God.  So  may 
the  Mahommedan  in  the  same  evolution  of  mind. 

The  more  credulous  Protestant  surrenders  his  judgment  to  belief 
in  miracles  recorded  in  books  of  which  he  cannot  ascertain  even  the 
authors'  names,  although  they  teU  contradictory  stories.  How  can 
he,  believing  in  miracles  upon  their  repoi-t,  without  concord  in  the 
attestation,  dispute  the  performance  of  miracles  alleged  to  be  attested 
by  known  persons  in  an  elevated  and  accredited  position  ? 

Protestantism  did  good  service  in  its  violent  irruption  upon 
oppressive  spiritual  and  civil  thraldom;  but  it  is  utterly  in- 
competent to  overthrow,  probably  even  to  maintain  itself,  in  its 
fragmentary  state,  against  the  organised  Boman  Catholic  system. 

It  must  purge  itself  of  its  own  superstitions  to  enable  it  to  con- 
tend successfully  with  the  more  powerful  superstitions  and  the 
more  gorgeous  and  attractive  ceremonies  of  Bomanism. 

While  the  Protestant  believes  one  miracle  he  cannot  deny  the 
possibility  of  others,  and  until  he  has  disencumbered  himself  of  a 
human  god  and  an  incomprehensible  spirit,  his  apprehension  of 
Deity  cannot  be  clear. 

The  Christian  has  still  further  embarrassed  himself  by  making 
the  god  and  man  the  more  direct  object  of  his  worship  to  such  dn 
extent,  indeed,  as  to  almost  displace  the  notion  of  Deity  from  the 
ordinary  mind.  If  Jesus  is  Qod,  and  the  Ghost  is  God,  it  surely 
might  be  sufBcient  to  worship  God,  without  directing  all  the 
attention  to  the  name  of  Jesus,  or  appealing  to  a  part  of  an  indivisible 
Deity,  for  intercession  with  the  other  part  of  ituelf. 

The  new  phase  of  Christianity,  the  Neo-Christianity  of  the 
present  day,  is  but  a  revival  of  doctrines  which  extensively  pre- 
vailed in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Indeed,  it  has 
little  foundation  in  the  biography  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  even  when 
divested  of  the  miraculous.  It  is  rather  a  sublimation  from  it,  a 
religious  ideal  rather  than  a  faith.  It  is  in  this  day  a  transitionary 
phase  toward  science ;  as  it  would  probably  have  been  at  an  early 
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period,  had  not  a  persecuting  zeal  and  bigotry  almost  abolished  the 
wisdom  of  Greece  and  Home. 

One  object  of  the  present  work  is,  by  analysing  the  Scriptures,  to 
distinguish  such  parts  as  have  some  claim  to  the  character  of 
history,  from  those  which  are  fabulous  and  mythical ;  and  to 
relieve  such  portions  from  the  exaggerations  and  distortions  by 
which  they  are  deformed. 

The  country  of  the  Hebrews  was  of  inconsiderable  extent,  for  the 
most  part  a  mountainous  region,  occupied  by  a  population  of  hus- 
bandmen, shepherds  and  goatherds,  who  kept  a  few  cattle  and 
asses,  and  in  addition  to  these  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits, 
in  favourable  times  and  localities,  cultivated  some  vine  and  olive- 
yards,  and  trees  producing  aromatic  gums — a  people  destitute  of 
arts  and  science ;  whose  history  would  have  been  as  unimportant 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  as,  and  less  worthy  of  the  pen  of  the 
historian  than,  that  of  Araucania  in  South  America,  or  other  such 
inconsiderable  countries,  but  that  it  was  the  nursery  of  a  religion 
which  has  spread  over  almost  every  region  of  the  earth. 

It  is  proposed  to  trace  that  religion  in  its  conflicts  with  the 
indigenous  religions  of  that  little  country,  through  its  violent, 
ferocious,  and  treacherous  efforts  to  establish  itself;  efforts  un- 
successful for  that  purpose,  but  frequently  disturbing  the  peace 
and  welfare,  and  ultimately  involving  the  ruin  of  the  people ;  and 
laying  the  foundation  for  other  religions,  which,  acting  upon  its 
precepts,  have  effected  the  ruin  of  subsequent  nations,  and  are  now 
tormenting  the  world. 

And  it  is  intended  to  exhibit  the  writings,  called  prophetic,  in 
their  simple  characters,  divested  of  their  phantasmagoria  and  the 
mysterious  significance  with  which,  by  superstition  and  credulity, 
they  have  been  adorned.  And  we  hope,  by  exposing  the  whole, 
picture  by  picture,  to  the  criticism  of  common  sense,  to  relieve 
some  minds  from  the  false  impressions  produced  by  the  writings  of 
divines.  But  to  attain  these  objects  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to 
other  sources  of  information  than  the  Bible,  to  ascertain  as  well  as 
we  can  the  extent  and  character  of  the  country  of  the  Palestinian 
Hebrews,  and  of  the  neighbouring  countries — to  ascertain  the 
amounts  of  the  populations,  which  these  countries  could,  and  from 
time  to  time,  probably  did,  sustain — to  ascertain  the  amounts  of 
the  wealth,  which  the  regions  of  the  Hebrew  nation  could,  and 
probably  did,  from  time  to  time,  produce — to  ascertain  what  were 
their  condition  and  progress  in  arts,  and  what  were  their  manners 
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urn!  inntihiiionN  and  their  habits  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  histoiy 
--find  varioiiN  other  incisive  criteria  by  which  the  genninanfiflB  of 
tkitir  wriiin^N  may  be  tried,  and  those  which  are  genuine  may  be 
Mhorn  of  their  romance. 

An  Noon  aN  wo  can  read  the  Bible,  it  is  presented  to  ns  as  an 
ontirctty,  imprcMNod  with  Divine  authority,  and  as  in  all  its  details 
tinqnoNtlonably  true.  Occult  meanings  and  mysterious  purposes  are 
aNorllmd  t4i  all  itn  inconsistencies  with  nature  and  itself. 

Hut  a  more  aurnory  examination  ascertains  it  to  be  a  heterogeneous 
tnuNN,  a  more  ooUotition  with  little  regard  to  the  consistency  of  one 
|N)rMon  with  anothor.  Ky  analysing  this  mass,  dissecting  it,  divi- 
ding liN  pariN,  and  oaroAilly  examining  each,  we  may  ascertain  what 
it  In  worth,  and  ultimately  be  able  to  form  a  better  estimate  of  the 
InirinNio  valuo  of  the  whole.  But  that  examination  must  be  con- 
duotiwl  undor  fuUor  light  than  the  mystic  halo  of  that  book  affords. 

*V\\i%  lli'Nt  qiumtion  which  suggests  itself  is,  when  was  each  of 
thoNii  poriiouN  of  the  collection  written,  the  next  by  whom.  The 
di  vino  anNwerNcHinfldont  ly,  by  the  person  to  whose  name  it  is  ascribed. 

'llio  progroNN  of  this  work  may  afford  a  somewhat  better  answer 
to  thiN  (|U(iNtion.  For  the  present  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that 
wo  oxpo(}t  to  oonvinoo  the  reader  that  no  single  portion  of  it  was 
writton  tmtil  after  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  David,  and  that  it 
In  at  leaNt  very  doubtful  whether  any  single  portion  of  it  was 
writton  within  two  centuries  after  his  death, — that  the  Hebrews 
did  not  poNNONH  or  understand  the  art  of  writing  until  they  acquired 
it  from  the  Phoonicians,  that  they  did  not  acquire  it  from  them 
until  the  time  of  David,  at  least  beyond  the  extent  necessary  for 
the  Niniplost  purposes  of  the  traffic  of  a  rural  people  with  passing 
oaravauN — that  consequently  no  such  elaborate  work  as  any  part  of 
the  Tun ta touch  and  Joshua,  or  indeed  any  written  composition 
could  have  existed  among,  or  have  been  read  by  them,  until  the 
reign  of  David ;  and  that  writing  was  not  practised  by,  or  indeed 
known  to,  more  than  a  very  small  class  until  long  after  that  time. 

We  expect  to  be  able  to  satisfy  the  reader  that  a  few  only  of  the 
laws  and  ordinances  exhibited  in  those  books  had  been  promulgated 
until  shortly  before,  in  and  after  the  time  of  the  Babylonian 
captivity ;  that  the  stories  of  the  Creation  and  Flood,  with  their 
accessories,  were  derived  from  Assyrian  or  Chaldean,  perhaps,  illus- 
trated from  Eg3rptian  and  Oriental,  sources,  and  that  the  residence 
of  the  Hebrew  family  in  Egypt,  and  their  exode  from  that  country 
and  migration  through  the  wilderness  are  the  creations  of  fiction. 
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We  do  not  expect  to  exhibit  anything  nearly  approximating  to  a 
correct  history ;  there  are  no  sufficient  materials.  The  utmost  we 
expect  is,  by  separating  mere  fiction  and  romance  from  what  is 
probable,  to  exhibit  some  traces  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrew 
people. 

The  authorised  English  version  is  herein  adopted  as  the  Bible, 
and  is  sometimes  referred  to  merely  by  the  letters  A.Y.  Eevision 
will  probably  produce  material  variations;  but  the  A.V.  is  the 
foundation  among  the  great  masses  of  English  speaking  peoples,  of 
the  beliefs  and  superstitions,  which  it  is  our  object  to  correct ;  it  is 
therefore  unnecessary  to  inquire  into  the  precise  accuracy  of  the 
translations  or  the  faithfulness  of  the  versions  and  MSS.  from 
which  they  have  been  derived.  But  there  are  a  few  words  of  which 
the  mistranslation  has  tended  more  to  the  propagation  and  main- 
tenance of  modem  superstitions,  than  any  special  teachings  of  the 
Bible  itself;  and  there  are  a  few  expressions  calculated  to  produce 
misconstruction  ;  these  may  be  usefully  altered. 

El,  Elohim,  or  some  such  word  indicated  in  the  Hebrew  and 
other  Palestinian  and  Semitic  languages,  god  and  gods. 

Adoni  or  Adonai,  afterwards  alternated  with  Jah,  Javeh,  Jao,  or 
Yahveh,  Yehveh,  or  Yihveh,  more  properly  Yahaveh  (erroneously 
written  in  the  A.Y.  Jehovah),  was  the  name  of  the  object  of  the 
worship  of  a  sect  in  Judah,  and  of  a  few  scattered  sectaries  in 
Israel ;  just  as  Zeus  was  the  name  of  the  principal  object  of  the 
worship  of  some  of  the  Greeks,  and  Jupiter  of  some  of  the  Bomans ; 
and  as  other  names  were  the  principal  objects  of  worship  of  the 
dominant  class  in  I^ypt,  or  in  Egyptian  nomes,  and  in  Assyria,  or 
the  various  satrapies  of  that  empire ;  and  as  Melcarth  and  Dagon 
were,  among  the  Phoenicians  and  Palestinians,  the  immediate 
neighbours  of  the  Hebrews ;  and  Baal  and  Ashtaroth  among  them- 
selves. 

It  may  be  that  the  word  Adoni  had  some  such  civil  titular  signi- 
fication among  the  Hebrews  as  *'  lord  "  in  this  country.  We  find 
no  distinct  indication  of  it  as  such,  although  names,  as  Adonijfih, 
Elijah,  may  have  been  regarded  as  indicative  of  dignity  in  the 
families  which  bore  them.  In  the  English  language  **  lord  **  has  a 
variety  of  civil  significations,  some  indicating  unimportant  owner- 
ships, some  dignities  in  various  degrees — but  in  its  religious  phase 
it  is,  especially  with  the  precedent  *  the,' — **  The  Lord  " — applied 
only  to  Deity — and  however  undignified  the  notions  of  Deity  in 
modem  religions,  even  in  this  country,  may  be,  they  vastly  differ 
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from  the  attributes  of  Adoni  in  Hebrew  times.  And  the  highly 
intellectual  would  be  horrified  at  the  application  of  the  envy, 
hatred,  fury,  jealousy  and  other  attributes  of  Adoni,  to  the  Deity 
whom  they  adore.  But  by  translating  Adoni  and  Tahaveh  into 
the  "  Lord,"  this  god  of  the  Hebrews  is  represented  to  the  modem 
mind  as  the  Deity,  and  so  invested  with  a  dignity  which  never 
belonged  to  the  Adoni  or  Yahaveh  of  old. 

The  translator  of  Greek,  Latin,  Phoenician  or  Palestinian  does  not 
represent  Zeus,  Jupiter,  Melcartb,  Dagon  or  Baal,  by  the  word  "  the 
Lord  " — he  retains  the  proper  name.  So  translation  from  Hebrew 
must  retain  tlie  proper  name  Adoni  or  Yahaveh,  and  leave  his 
attributes  to  be  ascertained,  as  we  would  ascertain,  by  inquiry,  ttie 
attributes  of  Zeus,  Jupiter,  Melcarth,  Dagon,  or  Baal.  As  Adoni 
and  Yahaveh  are  merely  alternate  or  substitutional  names  for  each 
other,  we  generally  substitute  Adoni  for  the  '*  The  Lord." 

Other  proper  names  should  also  be  retained,  as  Bene  Israel,  the 
national  name,  which  may  be  well  enough  translated  Israelites,  but 
not  appropriately,  according  to  modem  usage  at  least,  children  of 
Israel.  The  translation  A.  son  of  B.  often  induces  confusion,  espe- 
cially when  followed  by  a  description  of  the  person.  A.  son  of  B. 
the  high -priest  would  indicate,  not  that  A.  was  the  high-priest, 
but,  that  he  was  son  of  the  high-priest  B. — Ben  indicates  the  family, 
sometimes  the  immediate,  sometimes  a  remote  ancestor,  as  in  Welsh, 
Scotch,  and  Irish.  Ap  or  Mac — preceding — as  Ap  Morgan — Mac 
Intosh — or,  in  English,  son  at  the  end,  as  Pearson  or  'Diompson. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  so  distinctly  refers  to  the  immediate 
ancestor  as  to  render  the  retention  of  the  word  son  the  more 
cx)rrect. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  headings  of  the  chapters  are 
no  part  of  the  Bible,  but  some  of  them  are  calculated  to  mislead. 
Throughout  the  Old  Testament  there  is  not  a  single  reference  to 
Jesus  of  Nazareth — but  by  calling  him  Christ  and  Messiah  (in 
Qreek  and  Hebrew  "  the  anointed "  which  he  never  was)  these 
headings  represent  many  passages  as  referring  to  him. 

Exaggerated  notions  are  created  by  the  inaccurate  or  indefinite  use 
of  words.  This  especially  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament.  We  read 
of  70  kings  under  the  table  of  Adoni-Bezek.  Their  territories  could 
have  hardly  comprised  a  hundred  square  miles  of  mountain  land,  the 
kings  could  have  only  been  rulers  of  a  few  hundred  acres  each,  for 
the  most  part  sheep-walks, — petty  farmers  or  sheiks.  We  read  of 
cities  in  such  numbers  as  to  imply  to  the  ordinary  mind  an  enormous 
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population,  but  every  little  collection  of  habitations,  even  of  tents, 
was  called  a  city.  If  it  had  anything  to  distinguish  it,  there  is  gene- 
rally added  some  description,  such  as  fenced  or  with  gates  and  bars. 

In  the  course  of  this  work  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  priestly 
institutions  and  with  priestcraft,  and  to  exhibit  the  infinite  cor- 
ruptions which  they  have  created,  and  the  grievous  evils  which 
they  have  inflicted  on  society ;  and  which  that  system  and  priestly 
teachings  are  calculated,  if  not  controlled,  to  perpetuate.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  inferred  that  priests  are  individually  bad  men^-on  the 
contrary  they  are  like  other  men — pursuing  the  course  of  their 
professional  vocations,  as  the  rule  of  their  life  and  order ;  that 
course  tending  to  the  mischief;  but  the  immense  majority,  in  their 
individual  sentiments  and  actions,  exhibiting  as  high  a  sense  of 
,  rectitude,  as  kindly  feelings,  and  a  course  of  conduct  as  moral  and 
as  useful  as  any  other  class  of  society ;  and  many  of  them  affording 
examples  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration  ^and  esteem.  It  must 
not  be  assumed  when  we  condemn  or  censure  the  priesthood  or  the 
priest,  that  we  condemn  or  censure  the  individuals  of  the  order ;  we 
condemn  or  censure  only  the  priestly  scheme  and  the  dominating 
sentiment  which  pervades  the  order.  These  observations  apply 
more  or  less  to  all  religions  and  to  all  their  sects  and  subordinations. 

The  universal  mind,  the  highest  attribute  which  God  has  conferred 
upon  his  creatures  is  religious,  arising  from  gratitude  for  the  bless- 
ing he  has  bestowed  upon  us  and  contemplation  of  his  power.  It  is 
not  confined  to  man,  it  is  inherent  in  all  creatures;  and  exhibits 
itself  according  to  the  mental  faculties  which  God  has  conferred 
upon  them,  in  man  at  least,  more  or  less  elevated.  These  mental 
powers  are  in  man  capable  of  higher  and  progressively  still  higher, 
and  higher  cultivation.  From  the  notion  of  Deity  in  the  savage, 
excited  by  every  phenomenon  which  surpasses  his  understanding, 
and  more  or  less  concentrated  on  each  such  natural  phenomenon, 
as  knowledge  of  these  phenomena  are  accumulated,  the  conviction 
of  the  grandeur  of  God  becomes  more  sublime,  until  the  mind  con- 
templating, at  first  one  little  area  of  the  earth  with  local  attach* 
ments,  and  then  the  earth's  expanse  ;  his  vision  of  the  innumerable 
worlds  beyond  it  has  not  only  convinced  him  that  not  this  eai*th 
alone,  but  thousands  of  others  as  great  or  greater  than  this,  are 
equally  the  subjects  of  God's  creation  and  providence,  and  that  there 
are  other  worlds  beyond,  innumerable,  to  which  God's  beneficence 
has  been  equally  extended. 

Ours  is  the  history  of  a  mountain  people,  and  more  especially  of 
VOL.  I.  6 
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a  peculiar  sect  in  that  motintain  region,  which  had  fallen  into  the 
deltmion,  that  the  god  whom  they  worshipped  was  exoltudTely  their 
god,  and  that  there  was  a  contract  between  that  god  and  them,  that 
he  fthould  be  exclusively  their  god,  and  that  they  should  be  ex- 
clusively his  people,  and  that  all  the  races  which  existed,  not  oinly 
in  such  neighbouring  regions  of  the  earth  with  which  they  were 
acquainted,  but  all  that  they  had  heard  of  as  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  Hliould  be  in  varied  degrees  subject  to  that  peculiar  Deity  of 
theirs  and  the  administration  of  his  sovereignty  by  their  priests. 
Hence  it  was  not  surprising  that  with  this  despotic  tntelaiy  god 
they  should  have  doscnbod  him  with  all  the  passions  of  a  tyrant, 
a  man-god,  atid  have  ascribed  to  him  the  possession  and  exercise 
over  the  country  known  to  them  of  the  eai*thquake,  the  famine,  the 
pestilence  and  the  storm,  and  it  was  natural,  as  higher  notions  of 
deity  developed  themRclves,  that,  although  they  retained  the  persua- 
sion tliat  the  god  peculiarly  theirs  retained  his  favoured  residence 
in  their  little  temple,  ho  had  assumed,  not  for  universal  benevolence, 
but  to  exercise  universal  domination  for  their  sake,  a  throne  in  the 
heaven  wliich  they  believed  to  be  merely  a  ceiiilean  region  expanded 
over  the  earth. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  in  criticising  the  religion  of 
the  Jews  and  its  derivative  worships,  we  are  not  impugning  religion, 
but  merely  investigating  the  history,  doctrines,  and  actions  of  a 
peculiar  sect. 

To  avoid  the  necessity  of  too  frequent  references,  and  on 
account  of  frequent  divergence  of  opinion,  we  acknowledge  deep 
obligations  to  the  publications  of  Ritto,  to  those  contained  in 
Smith's  *  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,*  to  Rawlinson's  '  Translation  of 
and  Notes  on  Herodotus,'  Kenrick's  *  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,'  Smith's 

•  ApS3rrian   Researches,'    Wilkinson's   *  Ancient    Egypt,'    Volney's 

*  Historical  Researches '  and  the  works  of  Heeren ;  from  which  we 
have  made  extracts  without  Fpecial  acknowledgment.  And  we  have 
borrowed  more  freely  from  them  as  the  productions  of  the  highest 
intellects  which  have  been  engaged  in  these  inquiries,  and  we  have 
sometimes  availed  ourselves  of  their  language,  rather  than  pre- 
senting our  own  inferences  from  it,  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of 
misrepresenting  their  meaning.  Divergences  of  opinion  will  be 
sufficiently  manifest.  Whoever  may  doubt  this  will  be  abundantly 
rewarded,  for  seeking  to  detect  any  suspected  errors,  by  the 
information  they  will  derive  from  these  works  in  the  course  of  the 
investigation. 
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MONEY,    WEIGHTS   AND  MEASUKES. 

All  the  older  systems  of  ancient  Greece  and  Persia,  the  Aeginetan, 
the  Attic,  the  Babylonian,  and  the  Euboic  are  divisible  either  by 
6,000  or  by  3,600. 

The  6000th  or  3600th  part  of  a  talent  is  a  divisor  of  all  higher 
weights  and  coins,  and  a  multiple  of  all  lower  weights  and  coins 
except  its  two-thirds. 

Ail  ancient  Greek  systems  of  weight  were  derived,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  an  Eaustem  source. 

Coins  are  always  somewhat  below  the  standard  weight. 

Early  Greek  talents. — Three  principal  systems  were  used  by  the 
Greeks  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  those  of  the  Aegiuetan,  the 
Attic,  and  the  Euboic  talents. 

l*he  Aeginetan  talent  contained  60  mined  or  6,000  drachms  to 
10,000  Attic  drachms  or  100  Attic  minaa — the  Aeginetan  drachm 
weighed  67*5  grains  IVoy.  The  Cyzicene  stater  of  electrum  (fths 
gold),  weighed  240  grains,  =  in  value  to  28  Attic  drachms  of  silver, 
Daric,  of  129  grains,  being  equal  to  20  such  drachms. 

The  heavier  Babylonian  talent  contained  2  of  the  lighter  talents. 

Pollux  makes  the  Babylonian  talent  =  7,000  Attic  drachms  at 
67*5  grains  per  drachm  =  472,600  grains. 

iElian  says  the  Babylonian  talent  =  72  Attic  mines  at  67-5 
grains  per  drachm  =  486,000  grains. 

Therefore  it  is  inferred  that  the  smaller  Babylonian  talent  was 
in  general  use  in  Persian  times. 

The  gold — at  12  times  the  value  of  silver  (Herodotus  says  13) 
— Daric,  estimated  at  129  giains  of  gold,  would  be  worth  about 
1548  grains  of  silver. 

The  Hebrew  talent,  according  to  which  the  sacred  tribute  was 
paid,  contained  3,000  units. 

The  Egyptian  talent  contained  6,000  such  units,  and  6,000  was 
the  chief  division  of  the  Aeginetan  and  Attic  monetary  talents. 

The  Hebrew  talent  of  silver  contained  3,000  shekels  (holy  shekel 
or  shekel  of  the  sanctuary) ;  or  contained  6,000  bekahs  (i  shekels) 
or  60,000  gerahs. 

The  Hebrew  maneh  of  gold  represented  100  shekels  of  gold. 

The  Hebrew  talent  of  gold  contained  100  manehs — each  maneh 

100  shekels. 

The  Hebrew  talent  of  gold  weighed  about  either  1,262,500 
grains  or  1,290,000  grains  according  to  different  computations. 

VOL.  I.  <^ 
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The  Hcbi'ew  taleut  of  silver  contained  3,000  shekels  (50  mauelis 
at  2^  lbs.  each)  =  125  Roman  pounds  or  631,250  grains. 

A  maneh  2j^  Roman  pounds. 

The  gold  talent  was  double  the  silver  talent  in  weight. 

The  Maccaboan  heavy  denomination,  the  shekel  weighed  220 
grains  at  3,000  =  660,000  grains. 

This  is  the  same  as  the  Aeginetan,  which  appears  tn  be  of 
Fhconioian  origin. 

The  double  talent  of  1,320,000  grains  gives  a  Daricof  132  grains, 
which  is  only  one  grain  and  a  small  fraction  below  the  standard 
obtained  from  the  Babylonian  talent. 

The  silver  coinage  of  Egypt  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Hebrews,  tliat  of  Syria  was  different — 

The  holy  shekel  and  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  king*8 
weight  are  spoken  of,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  different 
systems  to  be  meant.     (See  *  Smith's  Dictionary,'  iii.  1727.) 

Values  according  to  the  tables  in  the  condensed  edition  of 
Taylor  8  Calmet. 

The  Hebrew  talent  of  gold,  weight  114  lbs.  15  dwts.,  value 
5475Z. 

The  Hebrew  talent  of  silver,  weight  114  lbs.  15  dwts.,  value 
342Z.  3«.  9c2. 

The  Hebrew  shekel  of  gold,  weight  4  dwts.  13]^  grs.,  value  18«.  3(2. 

The  Hebrew  shekel  of  silver,  weight  9  dwts.  3  grs.,  value 
28.  3ld. 

Measures — According  to  Wilkinson  (A net.  Egypt,  ii.  258). 


Dig^it. 

. . 

. . 

.  • 

• . 

4 

Palm. 

.  • 

« . 

. . 

12 

3 

Span. 

• . 

. . 

24 

6 

2 

Cubit. 

.  • 

14t 

36 

12 

6 

Heed. 

•7938  inch. 
3-1752     ,, 
9-5257     ,, 
19-0515     ,, 
144-3090 


» 1 


According  to  Bawlinson  (Herod.)  the  result  of  computation  is 
that  the  Babylonian  ordinary  cubit  was  1  foot  8  inches ;  royal 
cubit  1  foot  10*4  inches.  According  to  Taylor's  Calmet,  the  cubit 
WHS  1*8245  English  feet.  Accordiug  to  Bishop  Cumberland  and 
Fellesier,  the  cubit  was  21  inches.     Others  fix  it  at  18  inches. 
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Liquid  Meisurr.   (S.  Diet.  iii.  1737-8.) 


Log. 

12 
72 


Hin. 
6 


Bath. 


English  gaL  according  to 
Rabbins. 


•0615 

•7381 

4-4286 


Dry  Measure. 


Cab. 

.  • 

•  • 

H 

Omer. 

•   • 

6 

3i 

Seah. 

Id 

10 

3 

180 

100 

30 

English  gaL 

according  to 

Rabbins. 


Ephah. 
10 


Homer. 


•2460 

•4428 

1 • 4762 

4-4286 

44^2860 


The  bath  and  the  ephah  are  measures  of  equal  value.  The 
contents,  according  to  Josephus,  are  nearly  double  those  of  the 
Kabbinists. 

The  tsa'ad  or  pace  answered  generally  to  our  yard. 

The  stadium  or  furlong  was  125  geometrical  paces,  or  667^ 
English  feet. 

The  mile  was  8  stadia  or  furlongs,  or  1,000  geometrical  paces, 
5340  English  feet.     The  English  mile  is  5,280  feet. 

The  hour's  journey  was  three  of  these  miles,  a  league. 

The  Persian  parasang  consisted  of  30  stadia,  or  3,750  geometrical 
paces,  3  miles  6  furlongs  and  45  paces  English. 

The  Hebrew  cibrath  was  about  1  mile  and  a  half. 

A  day's  journey  was  estimated  by  the  Jews  at  30  miles  for  a 
man  travelling  with  speed,  but  only  at  10  miles  for  a  cc»npany 
travelling. 

Neapolis  formed  the  first  stage  out  of  Jerusalem  according  to  the 
former,  and  Beeroth  according  to  the  latter  computation. 

According  to  Bawlinson  (Herodotus)  a  day's  journey  of  a  man  was 
taken  at  6  fai-saks  about  22i^  English  miles,  200  Olympic  stadia.     A 

c  2 
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foot  messenger  of  the  present  day  over  favourable  ground 
accomplishes  50  miles. 

From  Calmet — Hebrew  measures  of  capacity  compared  with 
English : — 

The  Bath,  Ephah,  contained  60  English  wine  pints  and  almost 
a  half. 

The  Cor  contained  10  Baths,  nearly  605  pints  English. 

The  Gomer,  Omer  or  Assaron  was  the  10th  part  of  the  Ephah, 
something  more  than  6  pints. 

llie  Cab  was  the  18th  part  of  the  Ephah,  something  above  3^ 
English  pints. 

The  Hin  contained  the  6th  part  of  the  Bath,  a  little  more  than 
10  pints. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

As  to  all  matters  of  ancient  history,  dates  must  be  received  with 
considerable  latitude ;  but  they  may  be  conveniently  accepted  as 
approximate.  With  this  explanation,  and  assuming  that  each  date 
is  to  be  regarded  as  preceded  by  the  word  **  about,"  in  a  wide 
signification  of  the  word,  the  following  table  may  be  accepted  as 
approximately  correct,  and  may  render  observations  as  to  the  early 
history  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  introduction  and  early  progress 
among  them  of  letters  and  literature,  more  intelligible. 

All  our  calculations  proceed  from  the  Christian  era,  and  -  are, 
consequently,  so  far  as  this  work  is  concerned,  all  retrogressive. 
Some  are  founded  on  the  bases  of  early  writers  in  our  era,  who 
were  imperfectly  qualified  for  the  process,  and  their  materials,  also, 
were  very  imperfect.  The  Hebrew  writings  contain  many  manifest 
errors  and  inconsistencies.  As  to  the  dynasties  of  Manetho,  even 
assuming  that  his  chronology  was  based  on  tmstworthy  materials, 
and  that  he  made  most  careful  use  of  them,  we  are  perplexed  with 
several  varying  representations  of  his  account,  and  are  further 
perplexed  with  difficulties  as  to  the  sequence  or  synchronology  of 
those  dynasties. 

It  had  been  confidently  anticipated  that  from  retro-calculation  of 
eclipses  a  certain  starting-point  for  retro-computation  might  have 
been  obtained.  That  is,  from  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  (the  god  of 
Western  Asia)  said  to  have  been  prophesied  (in  the  genuine  sense 
of  prophecy)  by  Thales,  of  which  the  benign  influence  saved  the 
armies  of  Lydia  and  Media  from  mutual  slaughter.  But  these 
retro-calculations  vary  so  much,  that  we  must  accept  a  range  of 
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(at  least)  twenty  years  of  uncertainty  surrounding  the  moment  of 
the  event ;  for  even  modem  science  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to 
assure  us  of  greater  precision.  These  observations  apply  to  the 
estimate  of  all  dates  drawn  from  monuments  through  the  medium 
of  calculated  eclipses. 

The  present  century  has  produced  for  us  inestimable  records  of 
the  past  in  Egypt,  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  indelibly  graven  on 
monuments  "  more  durable  than  brass,"  and  construed  and  trans- 
lated by  an  intelligence  surpassing  all  our  former  estimates  of  the 
power  of  the  human  mind.  It  might  be  imagined  that  the  order 
of  nature  had  designed  the  entombment  of  these  records  until  the 
ignorance  which  a  venerated  religion  had  introduced  should  be 
sufficiently  dissipated  to  enable  them  to  defy  the  bigotry  which 
has  deprived  us  of  much  of  the  philosophy  qnd  history  of  the 
Grecian  pen. 

But  even  these  records  speak  from  data  which  we  cannot  precisely 
ascertain. 

Perhaps  a  range  of  about  forty  years  from  the  time  of  Saul,  and 
of  about  twenty  from  Solomon,  will  be  sufficient  to  bring  Hebrew 
and  c<:>llateral  records  into  a  state  of  synchronology,  and  establish 
a  sufficient  approximation  to  the  times  of  the  events.  The  real 
chronology  is  the  succession  of  events.  Succession  of  years  is 
itself  only  a  succession  of  events  furnishing  a  precise  and  con- 
venient measure,  when  it  can  be  obtained.  But  the  want  of  the 
precision  of  that  measure  is  of  fisir  less  importance  than  many 
fabulous  and  exaggerated  statements  with  which  we  have  to 
contend. 

After  much  careful  and,  until  we  had  been  forced  to  the  con- 
viction last  mentioned,  anxious,  calculation  and  comparison  of 
various  dates  and  theories  as  to  the  chronology  of  Scripture,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  recent  speculations,  trying  to  construct  a  scheme  of 
our  own,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  with  the  varia- 
tions manifest  in  the  tables  to  be  given  in  this  atid  the  subsequent 
volumes,  the  dates  of  Clinton  are  most  convenient  for  adoption, 
with  the  before-mentioned  allowances  for  "  about " — for  the  reigns 
of  the  Hebrew  kings. 

And,  having  regard  to  the  greater  importance  of  the  synchrono- 
logy of  events  than  of  any  slight  difference  in  the  estimates  of 
years,  and  to  the  uncertainties  of  all  such  calculations,  but  with 
that  respect  to  the  astronomical  oanon  of  Ptolemy,  which  almost 
all  historians  aocord,  we  have  deemed  it  more  convenient  to  adopt 
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tho  date  occasionally  of  one  and  occasionally  of  another  histoiical 
critic,  rather  than  disturb  the  mind  of  the  reader  by  the  examina- 
tions into  the  precise  accuracy  of  the  one  or  the  other,  with  which 
we  have  been  perplexed,  all  subject  to  the  word  '*  about,"  important 
in  criticism,  but  not  80  important  in  very  ancient  history. 

The  first  table  of  our  chronology  almost  confined  to  the  epoch 
of  this  volume,  is  necessarily  very  scanty  in  its  pai-tioulars. 

Table  for  Vol.  I. 

Note. — Syria  includes  Pliooniciu,  Philistia  and  Palefltine. 
B.C'.       Amykia.       Babylon.      Egypt.      Syria. 

2488  A  Median  dynasty  of  8  kings  reigned  224  years 

in  Mesopotamia,  to  B.C.  2264.     K.  H. 

—  Babylonian  history  extends  to  the  24th  century 

B.a,  probably  2000  years  earlier.     S.  A. 
2280  (  Elam)— Kudur— Nanhundi. 

2234  A  Chaldean  (?)  dynasty  of  1 1  kings  reigned  258 

years  to  1976.     R.  H. 
1976  A  new  (?)  Chaldean  dynasty  of  49  kings  reigned 

458  years  to  1518.     R,  H. 
19th  cent.  Asshur  (K&lah,  Kergat)  capital  of  Assyria.    S.  A. 

—  Nineveh,   founded    by  Nimrod,   king    of   Babylon,   not 

mentioned  at  earlier  date.    S.  A. 

—  Samsi-Vul  restored  the  temple  of  Ishtar  at  Nineveh.   S.  A. 
1 850     Isuni-dagan  reigned  30  years. 

—  Ilyksos  (pastoral  Arabians)  settled 

in  Egypt. 

1820    SamsL-Vul  I.  reigned  20  yeai-s. 
18th  cent.  Igni-kup-kapu. 
1750     Ih-ba. 

—  Iiitak. 

1600     Ninip-tugul-assui-i. 

—  Samsu-itibua   rebuilt   the  temple  of  Babylon. 

D.  A. 
1550     Iraba-Yul,  and  after  him  Assur-nadin-atu.     S.  A. 

—  Saga-Saltiyas  rebuilt  the  temples  of  Sippara. 

S.  A. 
1518  Arabian  dynasty  of  9  kings  reigned  245  years 

in  Mesopotamia,  to  1273.     H.  H. 
1500     Assur-nirari  1.,  and  after  him  Nabuda.     S.  A. 
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1500  Final  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  from 

Egypt. 
]  5th  cent.  Phoenicians  loog  before  this 

settled  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

—  Philistines  settled  in  Phi- 

listia. 

—  Hebrews   had   long  before 

this  migrated  across  Eu- 
phrates, and  settled  in 
Syria  and  countries  east  of 
Jordan,  and  now  began  to 
immigrate  across  Jordan. 

1450  Eari-indas  made  a  treaty  with  Assyria. 

1430  Burna-bnrigas  II.  married  a  daughter  of  the 

king  of  Assyria.     S.  A. 

1 420     Assur-bel-ninisai  reigned  20  years. 

1410  Eara-hardas  murdered. 

1400  Assar-abalid  reigned  30  years  to  1370.  He  restored 
temple  of  Ishtar  at  Nineveh,  then  Apsyrian  capital.    S.  A. 

1400  Nazibugas,  a  usurper. 

—  Hebrews  invading  Palestine 

from  the  east. 
1 380  Ninit-galza,  son  of  Bnma-burgas  II. 

1370     Bel-nirari  reigned  20  years. 
1365  King  of  invaded  Palestine,  and  other 

regions  of  Asia.     Yoln. 
1355  Meli-sihu,  son  of  Euri-gazu. 

1350     Badil  reigned  to  1330. 

—  Trojan  war,  earliest    date. 

R.  H. 

1330     Vulnirari  I.  reigned  to  1300. 

1325  Merodach-Baladan  I.  son  of  Mili-sihu. 

1324  Kemeses  I.  the  Ist  of  the  19th,  or 

Diospolitan(Theban) dynasty.  R.H. 

1322  Sethi  (Sethos)  I.,  son  of  Remesis  I., 

overran  Syria,  carried  his  conquests 
into  Naharaym  (Mesopotamia),  his 
splendid  monuments  at  Kamak, 
reigned  51  or  55  years.    R.  H. 
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1311  Eemeeis    IT.    associated     with    his 

father  Sethi  I.  the  Angnstan  age 
of  Egypt.     He  was  the  greatest 
of  Egyptian  conqnerors.    He  made 
the    canal    from    Buhastis,    near 
Patnmos  (Pithun),  to  the  Red  Sea. 
R.H. 
1300    Shalmanezer  I.   to   1271.      He    founded    the  palnce    at 
Nineveh,  ^hich  he  made  the  seat  of  government,  and 
restored  the  temple  of  Ishtar.     S.  A.     He  established 
•  the  Assyrian  dynasty  of  45  kings.     It  lasted,  according 

to  Herodotus,  640 ;   according  to  Berosns,  526  years ; 
to  Pill,  B.C.  770. 
—  Nazi-miornndos  11. 

1273     Shalmanezer    made  Asshiir    (Kileh-Sherghat)    60   miles 
south  of  Nineveh,  on   the  right  bank  of  Tigiis,  his 
capital,  and  so  it  remained  to  b.g.  930.     Sm.  D. 
1271     Tngnlti-Ninip  T.     He  conquered   Babylonia,  and  made 

additions  to  the  temple  of  Ishtar  at  Nineveh.     S.  A. 
1266  Insular  Tyre  founded.  Voln. 

1264    Ninus.     Voln. 
1240     Bel-kudar-uzur  to  1220. 

1235  Pthahmen,  son  of  Barneses  II. 

1 232  Lydia  1st  dynasty  AttiadsB 

ended,  and  2nd  dynasty 
HeracleidsB  to  724.  Heer. 
I?.  H. 
1232  Sethi  IT.,  the  Ist  of  20th  dynasty, 

added  chambers  to  the  avenue  of 
sphinxes  at  Kamak.     R.  H. 
1230  Vul-bi. 

1220     Ninip-pal-eFar  reigned  to  1200. 

1219  Hemeses  III.,  his  great  temple  at 

Medenet  Abo,  the  mof^t  interesting 
monument  in  Thebes.  He  re- 
covered the  conquests  whfch  his 
immediate  predecessors  had  lost, 
including  Mesopotamia.  R.  H. 
1218     Afsyiian  empire  established.    Nineveh,  its  capital.    Voln. 
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1200     Assur-dan  I.,  8on  of  Tugulti-Ninip  I.     He  restored  the 
temple  of  Ibhtar. 

Phoenician  settlements  and 
factories  established  along 
the  coast  of  Ania  Minor, 
and  other  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in 
Greece  and  the  islands. 
1195  Babylon  subjugated  and  enlarged  as  the  southern 

capital  by  Semiramis.     Yoln. 
1171  Remeses  VIII.  maintained  the  con- 

quests of  Egypt  abroad.     R.  H. 
1170     Mutaggil-nusku  rebuilt  the  palace  at  Nineveh. 
1150     Assur-risilim.     He  rebuilt  at  Nineveh  both   the   palace 
and  the  temple  of  Ishtar.     S.  A. 

—  Nebuchaduez2sar    I.    established    a    Chaldean 

dynasty. 

—  Middle  date  of  the  Trojan 

war. 

—  Phoenician  letters  began  to 

be    used    in    Asher    and 
Zebulon. 
1120     Tiglath-Pileser  I.  generally  victorious,  but  defeated  by 
the  king  of  Babylon;    is  said   to  have  claimed    the 
conquest  of  Egypt — ^reigned  to  1110. 

—  Eara-buriyas. 
1100     Ai'sur-bel-kala. 

—  Military   pontiffs  ruling   Egypt,   or 

some  parts  of  it. 

Philistines  governed  Judah. 
Marudach-  sapiti-zirrat. 

Eli  flourished. 

—  Samuel  flourished. 

109G  Saul  elected   king,  reigned 

40  years.     Clinton. 
1085  Saul  elected  king.     Ewald. 

1080     Samsi- Vul  III.,  son  of  Tiglath  Pileser  I.,  reigned  to  1060. 

lie  rebuilt  the  temple  of  I»htar  at  Nineveh. 
1078  Saul  elected  king.     Volney. 

1066  David,    king     at     Hebron. 

Ewald. 
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1058  David,    king    at    Hebron. 

Voln. 

—  David,  king  at  Jerusalem. 

Ewald. 
1066  David,  king  at  Hebron.   01. 

—  Mephi-bal,  king    at   Mena- 

haim. 

1050     Asfiur-rab-amar,  followed  by  a  list  of  indefinite  reigns  to 
900  or  880,  with  no  information  as  to  the  events. 

1049  David    founded   Jerusalem, 

and  reigned  there  33 
years. 
Hiram,  king,  furnished 
David  with  Thoenician 
artisans,  thereby  intro- 
ducing letters  into  Jeru- 
salem. 

1035  B«zan,  king  of  Damascus. 

1016  Solomon  reigned  alone  into 

40th  year. 

—  Hadad     became     king     of 

Edom. 
1012  Solomon  began  the  temple. 

1005  Temple  of  Jerusalem  finish- 

ed. 
990  Sheshonk  I.,  first  of  the  22nd  dynasty. 

R.  H. 
976  Eehoboam,  king  of  Judah. 

—  •  Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel. 
972                                         Sheshonk  (Shishac  I.)  took  Jerusalem . 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ORIGIN   AND   NAME. 

Down  to  the  time  of  their  intimacy  with  the  Egyptians  and 
Assyrians,  the  Hebrews  seem  to  have  had  as  vague  a  notion  of  their 
origin  as  the  Normans;  their  name  indicated  their  advent  from 
"  beyond," — beyond  the  desert — perhaps  beyond  the  river — the 
Euphrates — perhaps  from  further  beyond — ^just  as  that  of  the 
Normans  indicated  their  advent  from  the  north.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  they  derived  so  indefinite  a  name  from  the  indigenous 
peoples,  who  were  more  likely  to  have  designated  them  foreigners 
than  to  have  invented  it  themselves. 

Their  traditions,  or  traditions  borrowed  by  them  from  their  con- 
geners on  their  eastern  and  north-eastern  frontiers,  trace -them  back 
to  Chaldea  in  the  south  of  Mesopotamia,  as  a  sept  of  a  horde  or 
hordes  of  migrants  from  that  r^ion,  spreading  widely  into  Syria, 
Moab,  Edom,  and  further  south,  to  whom  the  general  name  Hebrew 
was  originally  perhaps  applied.  The  migrants  probably  advanced 
across  the  Euphrates  westward  and  north-westward,  in  detach- 
ments, and  at  different  times ;  and,  with  a  notion  of  a  common 
origin,  invented  a  common  ancestry  up  to  Heber,  an  eponym  for 
their  name.  This  notion  may  have  arisen  out  of  similarities  in 
physiognomy,  languages,  and  manners. 
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Imagination  has  traced  them  to  seats  even  more  remote — into 
regions  further  "  beyond  " — to  beyond  the  Oxus,  and  the  borders  of 
India,  as  it  has  traced  the  Gipsy  hordes  which  swarmed  over  Europe 
in  or  about  the  fifteenth  century  of  our  era,  a  race  in  many  respects 
resembling  the  Hebrew.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  both  originated 
in  regions  not  far  remote  from  each  other.  If  the  Hebrews  first 
started  from  so  far  east,  they  must  have  remained  for  many  genera- 
tions in  Semitic  regions  before  their  language  could  have  undergone 
so  great  a  change.  The  transition  of  the  Gipsies  was  more  rapid. 
They  preserve,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  the  language  with 
which  they  left  their  homes. 

Imagination  has  also,  perhaps  with  greater  probability,  traced 
the  Hebrews,  with  the  rest  of  the  Chaldeans,  from  the  southern 
regions  of  the  Nile — from  Ethiopia,  Abyssinia,  perhaps — across  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  along  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts  of  Arabia,  into 
the  countries  traversed  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  bordering 
upon  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Migrating  hordes  require  a  leader.  Tradition  or  fable  supplied 
the  Hebrews  with  one,  Moses — "  saved  from  or  by  the  water " — 
possibly  to  indicate  an  emir  who  led  them  across  the  Euphrates,  in 
flight  from  powerful  pursuers.  Moses  and  Abraham  were,  perhaps, 
the  first  a  Palestinian  and  the  second  a  Syrian  eponym  for  the 
same  traditional  leader.  Abraham,  in  Syrian  story,  preserved  by 
Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  and  cited  by  Josephus  (Ant.  I.  vii.  2),  came 
with  an  army  from  Chaldea,  and  conquered  or  founded  the  king- 
dom of  Damascus,  and  extended  his  dominion  into  Canaan.  Or  it 
may  be  that  after  the  Hebrews  had  become  acquainted  with  Syrian 
traditions,  and  transferred  their  Moses  to  the  exode  and  the  Bed 
Sea,  they  adopted  Abraham  and  his  Arab  family,  and  modified  the 
Syrian  tale. 

These  traditions  and  stories  indicate  the  settlement  of  Hebrew 
clans  north-east  and  east  of  the  Jordan,  for  no  inconsiderable  period 
before  any  of  them  began  to  cross  that  river. 

The  name  Hebrew  then  extended  to  various  cognate  or  supposed 
cognate  peoples;  but,  except  where  otherwise  explained  by  the 
context,  the  name  "  Hebrew  "  will  be  used  in  the  sequel  to  in- 
dicate the  people  or  peoples  who,  penetrating  into  Gilead,  ultimately 
constituted  the  kingdoms  united  under  David  and  Solomon ;  and 
*'  Hebrew  kingdom  "  and  "  Hebrew  kingdoms  "  will  be  confined  in 
description  to  these  realms. 

Eponyms  even  of  imaginary  persons  are  often  useful,  as  indica- 
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tive  of  origins,  characteristics,  inventions,  and  other  particulars,  as 
to  which  definite  information  cannot  be  obtained.  Whether  Menu, 
Menes,  Sesostris,  Semiramis,  Moses,  Joshna,  Ion  or  Eomnlus  were 
the  real  names  of  individuals  is  immaterial—  the  j  are  history-marks 
for  the  registering  of  series  or  successions  of  traditional  events. 
The  Hebrews  had  among  them  clan  names,  some  originating  in 
personal  characteristics,  achievements  or  accidents,  and  some  in- 
vented in  after-times,  as  eponyms  for  the  supposititious  patriarchs  of 
their  families  or  septs ;  some  perhaps  those  of  real  ancestors,  others 
fashioned  out  of  the  names  of  the  septs  or  fsimilies  or  the  places 
which  they  inhabited  or  from  which  they  had  traditionally  come. 

Families,  septs,  and  clans  which  had  coalesced  into  oon  nation 
were  naturally  provided  by  fabulists  and  poets — the  bards  and 
prophets  of  all  ages — with  a  common  ancestry,  a  common  genealogy 
branching  from  an  original  eponymous  ancestor,  into  the  clans, 
septs,  and  families  so  connected,  and  with  appropriate  eponyms, 
sometimes  dictated  by  flattery.  Israel  means  '*  the  princely,"  "  the 
powerful ;"  the  Bene  Israel,  "  the  people  of  Israel,"  "  the  powerful 
or  princely  people."  Judah  signifies  "  the  celebrated,"  '*  the  illus- 
trious ;"  the  Bene  Judah,  **  the  celebrated  clan,"  "  the  children  of 
the  illustrious." 

Total  ignorance  of  the  original  names  of  peoples  and  countries, 
in  very  early  times,  compels  us  to  adopt  names  for  them,  which 
came  into  existence  centuries  later.  They  are  necessarily  anachron- 
isms. They  must  sometimes  be  adopted  instead  of  earlier  known, 
changeable,  fugitive  or  less  definite  names,  as  Samaria  for  the 
northern  kingdom,  which  began  some  time  before  Samaria  became 
its  capital ;  Galilee,  and  even  Upper,  Superior,  or  Lower  Galilee, 
Galilee  of  the  Gentiles ;  Arabia,  Arabians  and  the  like,  long  before 
these  regions  or  peoples  had  acquired  such  designations.  Palestine, 
according  to  our  definition,  is  a  very  modem  designation.  Some- 
times it  is  even  convenient  to  invent  for  areas  of  country  names  by 
which  they  have  never  been  known. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

AREA  OF  THE  HEBREW   AND  NEIGHBOURINO   OOUNTRIKS. 

Thr  Hebrew  kingdom  occupied  a  small  district  of  that  vast  r^on 
which,  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate  designation,  we  may  call 
Semitica.  But  this  must  be  regarded  as  a  mere  eponym  to  which 
no  definite  or  permanent  geographical  boundaries  can  be  assigned. 
It  may  be  convenient  however  as  an  approximate  indication  of  the 
wide  expanse  throughout  which,  at  times,  a  general  similarity  of 
races  and  languages  more  or  less  prevailed,  though  interpenetrated 
by  other  races  and  tongues.  Semitica  may  be  regarded,  in  its 
widest  extent,  as  approaching  the  mountain  chain  of  Zagros  beyond 
the  Tigris  on  the  east ;  approaching  the  Nile  and  reaching  the 
Mediten-ancan  and  Asia  Minor  on  the  west ;  bordering  upon  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Bed  Sea  on  the  south-east, 
the  south,  and  the  south- west ;  and  the  mountains  of  Armenia  on  the 
north.  Semitica  may  be  regarded  as  having  included  the  Assyrian 
empire,  Babylonia,  Chaldea,  Arabia,  a  portion  of  Egypt  during  the 
domination  of  the  Hyksos,  Hamath  and  the  whole  of  the  land  of 
the  Hittites,  and  ancient  Syria.  Its  coast  line  on  the  Mediterranean 
included  Phoenicia  on  the  north,  thence  southward  a  short  reach  of 
Palestine,  and  Philistia  further  south. 

Between  this  coast  line  and  Euphrates  and  Arabia  Deserta  lay 
the  regions  of  Hamath,  Damascus,  Ammon,  Gilead  and  Moab ;  and 
between  them,  on  the  east,  and  Phoenicia,  the  Mediterranean  and 
Philistia,  on  the  west,  lay  the  region  to  which  it  will  be  convenient 
in  this  work  to  confine  the  name  Palestine ;  and  south  of  it  lay 
Idumea  or  Edom.  Palestine  thus  defined  and  Gilead  constituted 
the  Hebrew  kingdom  in  its  greatest  plenitude.  The  further  extent 
of  the  "  promised  land  "  is  a  land  of  myih.  This  "  promised  land  " 
never  became  the  subject  of  history.  But  as  scripturists  found  so 
many  speculations  and  calculations  upon  it,  and  it  constitutes  an 
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element  of  the  pen tateucbal  fable,  inquiry  into  the  manner  in  which 
it  grew  np  may  not  be  unprofitable,  and  may  tend  to  show  how 
modem  was  this  part  of  the  story. 

The  prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel  seem  to  have  been 
often  dreaming  about  this  fairy-land,  as  constituting  the  future 
empire  of  their  god  Adoni  and  his  anointed  vicegerent  and  priest- 
hood ;  and  at  some  subsequent  time  some  compiler  or  editor  of 
Exodus  introduced  into  it  the  story  of  the  promise  to  Jacob ;  and 
some  compiler  or  editor  of  Joshua  introduced  into  it  a  distribution 
of  this  imaginary  kingdom  among  the  tribes  of  the  Hebrews ;  and 
some  other  compiler  or  editor  introduced  into  Joshua  a  redistri- 
bution. But  as  their  forefathers  never  possessed  it,  those  stories 
were  manifestly  fabricated  to  give  the  colour  of  ancient  sanction 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  writers  proposed  to  distribute  this 
imaginary  kingdom,  when  Adoni  and  his  priests  should  come  into 
power. 

The  series  of  dreams  which  led  to  this  will  be  developed  in  the 
sequel.  The  dream  of  Isaiah  seems  to  have  been  the  prototype 
for  those  of  the  later  visionaries. 

"  In  that  day  shall  there  be  a  highway  out  of  Egypt  to  Assyria, 
and  the  Assyrian  shall  come  into  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptian  into 
Assyria,  and  the  Egyptians  shall  serve  with  the  Assyrians.  In 
that  day  shall  Israel  be  the  third  with  Egypt  and  with  Assyria, 
even  a  blessing  in  tbe  midst  of  the  land :  whom  El  Sabaoth  shall 
bless,  saying,  Blessed  be  Egypt  my  people,  and  Assyria  the  work 
of  my  hands,  and  Israel  mine  inheritance."     (Isaiah  xix.  23-25.) 

And  (substitute  him  for  Solomon)  Isaiah  awoke ;  and,  behold,  it 
was  a  dream.     (1  Kings  iii.  15.) 

Edotn — Idumea — Nabatea. — South  of  Philistia  and  Palestine  is  a 
region,  the  southern  portion  of  which  is  shaped  on  two  sides  into  a 
fignre  approaching  that  of  a  triangle.  Its  line  from  north-west 
south-eastward  is  considerably  longer  than  that  from  north-east 
towards  the  south-west.  The  former  runs  from  about  Suez  (the 
Heroopolite  Gulf,  the  Gulf  of  Suez),  the  other  from  about  the  ancient 
Ezion-geber  (the  Elanitic  Gulf— the  Eleatic  or  Gulf  of  Akaba)  into 
the  Bed  Sea.  The  gulfs  of  which  these  lines  indicate  the  northward 
coast  constitute  the  two  boms  of  the  Bed  Sea.  .  An  irregular  line 
might  he  drawn  from  the  top  of  the  westem  (Heroopolite)  Gulf 
towards  El  Arish,  north-eastward  forming  the  boundary  of  Egypt : 
and  a  line  might  be  drawn  from  the  top  of  the  eastern  horn  (the 
Elanitic  Gulf)  northward  a  little  declining  to  the  east  which  would 
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strike  tlie  southern  point  of  the  Dead  Sea.  This  region,  forming  a 
sort  of  lozonge,  contains  on  the  point  of  its  projecting  triangle  the 
Sinaitic  promontory,  and,  although  insignificant  compared  with  the 
immense  area  of  Arabia,  includes  a  much  larger  area  than  Fhilistia 
and  Palestine  together.  It  is  a  mountainous  and  rocky  region,  but 
not  without  fertile  valleys  and  some  plains.  Eastward  from  the 
eastern  boundary  line  which  has  been  drawn  a  region  of  a  not  very 
dissimilar  character  extended  along  the  south  of  the  grassy  plains 
of  Moab,  until  it  was  lost  in  Arabia  Deserta,  farther  east.  The 
whole  of  those  two  regions  may  for  want  of  any  proper  name  be  by 
anticipation  designated  Nabatea.  On  two  little  horns  projecting 
from  the  north-eastern  end  of  the  Elanitio  Gulf  were  situated 
on  the  most  northern  of  them  Elath,  and  on  the  more  southern 
Ezion-geber. 

From  Elath  northward  approaching  the  Dead  Sea  ran  a  moun- 
t^iinous  range  for  the  most  part  infertile,  but  on  its  slopes  and  in 
its  ravines  producing  abundance.  This  mountain  range  was  Edom 
or  Mount  Seir ;  forming  the  eastern  line  of  demarcation  from  Elath 
to  the  Dead  Sea.  And  the  region  west  of  it  or  a  considerable  part 
of  that  region  was  Idumoa,  of  which  a  portion  at  least  was  in- 
habited by  the  Amalekites,  a  race  of  men  whose  stature  was,  by 
Hebrew  terror,  magnified  into  the  gigantic. 

As  will  be  hereafter  shown,  the  tracks  of  Arabian  eommerce 
passed  through  or  along  the  skirts  of  these  regions.  And  without 
doubt  from  very  early  times  states  or  emirships  of  some  wealth  and 
importance  had  been  created  by  the  transit  of  commerce;  and 
contemporaneously,  portions  of  these  districts  were  occupied  by 
such  banditti  as  gathered  under  the  banner  of  a  David  or  a 
Jeplithah,  or  an  Arab  chief  of  the  present  time,  seizing  booty  or 
levying  transit  money  (customs  it  would  be  called  in  modem 
times)  from  those  who  traversed  such  of  the  tracks  as  lay  from  time 
to  time  within  their  jurisdiction  or  power  of  pillage. 

That  the  mountain  region  of  Edom  from  its  participation  in  the 
commercial  advantages  of  Arabian  commerce,  through  its  ports  on 
the  Elanitic  Gulf  and  its  control  over  the  route  of  the  caravans, 
was  rich  and  flourishing,  is  evident  from  the  interest  which 
according  to  their  history  the  Hebrews  took  in  invading  and 
plundering  it. 

That  tho  country  westward  of  Edom  was  also  somewhat  pros- 
perous, the  coomtry  of  the  Amalekites,  may  also  be  inferred  from 
the  expedition  of  Saul   under  the   order  of  Adoni,  delivered  by 
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3amnel,  and  the  inroads  of  David  with  probably  the  connivance  of 
bis  Philistine  friend. 

If  the  theory  of  Herodotus  as  to  the  Phoenician  settlements  on 
the  Mediterranean  be  well  founded,  and  it  seems  to  have  the 
character  of  a  regular  progression  of  commerce  making  its  way 
from  the  east  westward,  the  establishment  of  entrepots  in  these 
intermediate  regions,  in  the  course  of  that  progression  and  their 
subsequent  rise  into  importance,  must  be  ascribed  to  a  very 
early  period.  In  the  time  of  Solomon  it  is  clear  that  the  rela- 
tions between  these  regions  and  Tyre  were  intimate  and  very 
friendly. 

When  Petra  or  Sela,  a  little  only  to  the  east  if  not  actually 
within  the  range  of  the  regions  of  Edom,  became  the  capital  of  a  great 
trading  nation,  is  not  clear.  But  this  state  (the  Nabatean)  had  been 
gradually  growing  in  wealth  and  power  from  a  very  early  period. 
We  may  perhaps  be  indulged,  if  not  fully  warranted,  in  a  theory, 
that  as  the  pastoral  races  of  the  far  east  pressed  forward  from  their 
over-peopled  seats  along  the  northern  regions  of  Asia  and  Europe, 
diverging  southward,  so  commercial  colonies  from  the  far  east 
advanced,  more  slowly  perhaps,  westward  across  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  and  in  a  southern  line  across  the  Persian  Gulf  by  the 
eastern  coast  of  Arabia,  and  at  length  concentrated  in  the  ports  of 
Phoenicia  to  diffuse  the  products  of  their  industries  over  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  its  connected  seas,  with  divergences  to 
the  Euxine  and  other  regions  northward. 

If  this  theory  be  sustainable,  it  would  follow  that  commerce,  in 
its  prepress  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  established  an  emporium  at  the 
head  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf,  and  thence  found  its  way  to  the  Phoe- 
nician ports,  expanding  on  all  sides  as  it  went  on,  and  receiving 
and  returning  contributions  in  the  course  of  its  route. 

The  whole  of  this  region  from  the  Heroopolite  Gulf  to  the 
Euphrates  was  overspread  by  tribes  of  Arabian  races,  some  settled 
and  others  migratory ;  one  or  more  of  which  under  the  name  of 
Midianites  appear  to  have  been  very  numerous  and  to  have  been 
extensively  occupied  in  the  conduct  of  the  commerce,  and  many  of 
their  clans  from  time  to  time  in  depredations  and  inroads  upon 
neighbouring  countries. 

Moab, — Northward  of  eastern  Nabatea  (the  district  east  of 
Edom)  lay  the  fertile  plain  of  Moab  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  northern  boundary  of  the  state  or  "  field  of  Moab "  was  the 
river  Amon.     Its  eastern  boundary  was  the  country,  occupied  by 
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Arabian  tribes  or  clans,  which  extended  through  the  desert  to 
the  Euphrates.  The  mountain  country  immediatelj  adjoining 
Moab  on  the  east  was  occupied  by  the  indefinite  Amorites, 
"  mountaineers." 

The  Arnon,  now  Wady-el-Mojeb,  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea  abont 
20  miles  south  of  the  infall  of  the  Jordan.  This  river  is  sup- 
plied by  streams  from  the  Amorite  mountains,  and  the  oonntiy 
is  watered  by  several  smaller  from  the  same  region,  but  few  of 
them  in  the  dry  season  reach  the  Dead  Sea.  The  land  was  highly 
cultivated  and  fertile. 

The  ancient  domains  of  Moab,  **  the  land  of  Moab,"  extended 
north  of  Arnon  to  nearly  opposite  Jericho;  and  the  "plain  of 
Moab,"  a  depressed  district  opposite  the  plain  of  Jericho — part  of 
the  Arabah,  the  Arboth-Moab — extended  in  front  of  the  land  of 
Moab  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan.  But  this  was  a 
debatable  land,  which  constituted  a  portion  of  Ammon,  sometimes 
occupied  by  the  Ammonites  and  the  Amorites,  and  for  a  time  by 
the  Hebrews,  and  at  times  by  the  king  of  Moab. 

Moab  was  a  settled,  civilized  country,  enjoying  much  prosperity, 
and,  for  so  small  a  state,  considerable  importance  and  power.  It  was 
traversed  by  one  of  the  caravan  routes  from  Arabia  to  the  north,  as 
it  is  still  by  pilgrim  caravans.  It  consequently  held  out  consider- 
able temptation  to  Hebrew  and  other  plundering  tribes. 

It  contained  several  rich  and  populous  towns  of  some  size  and 
strength,  among  them  Aroer,  Dibon,  Medeba,  Baal-meon,  Kirjathaim, 
Nebo,  and  Heronaim. 

The  **  field  of  Moab  "  was  protected  to  some  extent  from  invasion 
by  natural  defences.  The  Arnon,  which  bounded  it  on  the  north, 
ran  through  a  deep  and  difficult  ravine.  On  the  west  it  was  pro- 
tected by  a  precipitous  line  of  cliffs  descending  almost  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  Dead  Sea,  intersected  only  by  a  few  deep  watercourses ; 
and  south  and  east  it  was  girt  with  steep  hills. 

Amnwn, — Immediately  north  of  the  field  of  Moab  lay  the  region 
of  Ammon,  which  extended  along  the  ecustern  or  left  bank  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan  to  the  infall  of  the  Jabbok.  This  country 
stretched  from  the  Jordan  far  eastward  to  the  desert.  But 
previously  to  the  migration  of  the  Hebrews  into  it,  the  south- 
western portion  of  this  country  had  been  wrested  from  Moab  by 
the  Ammonites,  and  its  entire  western  region  had  been  subdued  by 
Amorites.  As  it  retained  the  names  of  Ammon,  and  the  land  of 
Moab,   and    the   plain   of    Moab,   the   chief  population   probably 
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oontinned  to  be  Moabite  and  Ammonite,  or  perhaps  in  the  land  and 
plain  of  Moab,  north  of  the  Amon,  mainly  Moabite,  even  dnring 
the  time  when  it  was  subject  to  Hebrew  rule. 

The  Ammonites  retained  the  eastern  portion  -  of  the  country  in 
the  time  of  Hebrew  predominance  over  the  west. 

Rabbah  Ammon  was  the  capital,  if  not  the  only  remaining  city  of 
the  Ammonites,  in  their  eastern  territories,  in  the  time  of  David. 
He  captured  it,  and  the  name  of  the  city  is  perpetuated  in  history 
by  the  horrible  cruelties  inflicted  upon  its  people  by  that  consecrated 
monster. 

Bashan  (afterwards  Gaulonitis,  Auranitis,  Trachonitis,  and 
Batanea,  now  Jaulan,  Hauran,  Lejah,  and  Ard-el-Bathanyah)  ex- 
tended northward  from  the  Jabbok  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Lower  Jordan,  then  along  the  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  thence  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Upper  Jordan  and  lake  Merom  (Huleh)  to 
the  spurs  of  Hermon,  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdoms  of  Hamath  and 
Damascus,  and  eastward  into  the  desert. 

The  western  portion  of  this  country,  Gaulonitis  or  Jaulan,  was  a 
rich  pasture-land  abounding  also  in  forests  of  oak;  an  elevated 
table-land  rising  along  the  side  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  height  of 
several  thousand  feet,  like  a  vast  scarped  wall  of  limestone,  which 
formed  the  base  of  the  country  and  abounded  in  caverns  and  pre- 
cipitous ravines,  down  which  some  small  streams  wandered  in  the 
rainy  season  into  the  lake.  The  country  along  the  Upper  Jordan 
was  less  precipitous,  and  poured  some  small  streams  into  that  river. 

Of  the  occupants  of  this  country  at  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  im- 
migration we  have  little  information  from  Scripture,  except  that  it 
abounded  in  fine  cattle,  and  a  story  about  King  Og.  This  prodigious 
giant,  reduced  to  his  real  physical  and  territorial  proportions,  was 
probably  one  of  the  petty  Hittite  kings  inling  Argob,  a  portion  only 
of  Bashan,  for  there  is  no  indication  that  the  Hebrews  ever  pos- 
sessed any  part  of  it,  except  what  lies  between  the  Hieromax  and 
the  Jabbok,  which,  with  the  country  wrested  from  the  Ammonites 
or  Amalekites  further  south,  constituted  the   Gilead   of  Hebrew 

land. 

The  Hittites  (Khatti). — The  regions  north  of  Palestine  and  Bashan 
were  occupied  by  various  communities  which  bore  the  name  Hittites. 
To  what  extent  there  was  at  any  time  an  identity  of  race  is  not 
ascertainable.  They  were  spread  over  the  countries  which  lay 
between  the  desert  on  the  east  and  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
north  of  Phoenicia,  where  there  were  seaports,  of  which  in  early 
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times  we  hear  little.  They  may  have  then  been  connected  with  those 
of  Phoenicia,  but  in  later  times  they  grew  into  great  importance ; 
among  them  was  the  justly-celebrated  Antioch. 

The  Hittites  were  engaged  in  the  northern  routes  of  commerce, 
between  the  east  and  the  west,  as  the  Nabateans  were  in  those  of 
the  south ;  and  although  broken  up  into  many  nations  or  states,  they 
were  not  separated  in  their  intercourse  by  so  great  a  width  of  desert 
Palmyra  or  Tadmor  was  a  resting  station  between  them  and  the 
Euphrates,  as  the  Nabatean  entrepots  were  between  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  west.  Of  the  Hittite  states  those  which  came  into 
connection  with  the  Hebrew  kingdom  were  Zobah,  Damascus,  and 
Hamath.  But  the  Hittites,  a  commercial  people,  appear  to  have 
spread  in  colonies  and  factories,  and  even  in  shop-keeping,  far  south, 
especially  into  Palestine,  and,  in  some  parts  of  it,  to  have  attained 
such  an  ascendency  as  to  have  become  regarded  as  the  dominant 
peoples,  although  constituting  in  many  parts  but  a  small  numerical 
proportion  of  the  population. 

Damascus, — That  there  was  from  time  beyond  history  a  pros- 
perous emporium  of  commerce  in  the  luxuriant  region  of  Damascus, 
in  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  happy  lines  of  its  transit  from 
the  far  east  and  not  far  remote  regions  of  Mesopotamia,  is  a  neces- 
sary conclnsion :  whether  Damascus  were  or  not  its  earliest  name. 
One  of  its  routes  eastward  was  by  way  of  Palmyra,  another  through 
Bashan  and  Galilee  westward,  another  east  of  Jordan  southward. 

The  advantages  of  its  situation  were  very  great.  It  was  seated 
in  a  large  fertile  plain,  oast  of  the  Anti-Libanus,  on  the  verge  of 
the  desert.  It  was  abundantly  supplied  with  water  by  streams 
descending  from  the  mountains  tmversing  the  city  and  forming 
beautiful  lakes.     It  abounded  in  fruit. 

It  was  also  the  seat  of  various  manufactories,  although  its 
greatest  riches  were  derived  from  the  transit  of  commerce.  It  was, 
however,  seated  among  the  Hittite  towns,  and  once  at  least  in  the  time 
of  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  involved  in  the  Hittite  confederacy. 

Hamath  occupied  great  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  Coele-Syria,  the 
luxuriant  valley  of  the  Leonites,  now  the  Litany,  down  to  the 
frontier  of  Phoenicia.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  rich  region  arose 
in  very  remote  time  Baalbec,  which  in  the  course  of  ages  became  so 
magnificent  as  to  impress  modern  beholders  with  a  sentiment  of 
wonder.  Down  this  valley  flowed  one  of  the  northernmost  streams 
of  commerce  which  had  come  from  the  east  and  Mesopotamia, 
through  Palmyra,  into  the  Phoenician  ports. 
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Across  the  Anti-Libanon  there  was  a  depression  through  which  a 
road  turned  into  Upper  Galilee,  "  the  entering  of  Hamath."  By 
this  Hamath  was  connected  with  Palestine. 

Emesa  was  another  of  the  emporia  of  the  commerce  which 
flowed  from  the  east  across  the  Euphrates  by  Palmyra,  and  more 
northern  routes,  towards  the  Mediterranean.  It  stood  near  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  Coele-Syria,  and  on  the  head-waters 
(near  a  lake)  of  the  Orontes,  which  fell  into  that  sea  at  Antioch. 

In  the  mountainous  regions  north  of  Palestine  and  in  the  north 
of  Palestine  itself  were  not  only  other  small  Hittite  cities  and 
states,  but  tribes  or  clans  which  did  not  so  directly  participate  in 
the  benefits  of  trade.  These  were  at  times  confederated  in  common 
cause.  At  other  times  some  one  of  the  kings — as  Hadadezer,  the 
king  of  Zobah,  in  the  time  of  David — obtained  a  temporary  sove- 
reignty or  hegemony  over  the  rest.  At  that  time  the  king  of 
Zobah  had  subjected  the  kingdom  of  Damascus  to  his  rule,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  reduce  the  kingdom  of  Hamath.  At  a  still  earlier 
period,  we  learn  from  Egyptian  monuments  that  the  chief  campaign 
of  Bameses  II.  (the  great  Sesostris),  in  the  fourteenth  century  B.C., 
was  against  the  confederated  Hittite  clans.  And  we  read,  in  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  accounts  of  expeditions  against  the  twelve 
kings  of  the  southern  Hittites  and  other  references  to  these  tribes. 

Phoenicia, — "  Who  hath  taken  this  counsel  against  Tyre,  the  crown- 
ing city  (the  distributor  of  crowns),  whose  merchants  are  princes, 
whose  traflBckers  are  the  honourable  of  the  earth  ?"  (Is.  xxiii.  8.) 

"  Phoenicia  proper,  even  in  its  most  flourishing  state,  was  one  of 
the  smallest  countries  of  antiquity.  It  comprised  that  part  of  the 
Syrian  coast  extending  from  Tyre  to  Aradus,  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  about  120  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  probably 
nowhere  more  than  18  or  20  miles  in  width.  This  short  line 
of  coast,  rich  in  bays  and  harbours,  was  covered  with  lofty 
mountains,  many  of  which  ran  out  into  the  sea  and  formed 
promontories,  and  whose  heights,  covered  with  forests,  supplied 
the  most  valuable  material  in  the  construction  of  the  fleets  and 
habitations  of  the  Phoenicians.  The  larger  range  of  these  moun- 
tains bore  the  name  of  Libanus,  from  which  another  branch,  the 
Anti-Libanus,  stretched  easterly  into  Syria.  The  sea  which  broke 
with  great  fury  upon  this  rocky  shore,  had  probably  separated 
some  of  those  promontories  from  the  mainland,  and  which,  forming 
little  islands  at  a  small  distance  from  the  shore,  are  not  less  worthy 
of  note  than  the  mainland  itself,  beiug  everywhere  covered  with 
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extensive  colonies  and  flourishing  cities.  Thus  Aradus,  the  most 
northern  frontier  city  of  Phoenicia,  was  built  on  one  of  these 
islands ;  and  opposite  to  it  on  the  mainland  was  Antaradua,  which 
derived  its  name  from  it.  About  18  miles  to  the  south  of  this 
stood,  and  still  stands,  Tripolis;  and  at  a  like  distance,  Byblus, 
with  the  temple  of  Adonis ;  and  again  further  south,  Berytus. 
Keeping  along  the  coast,  we  come  to  Sidon  at  nearly  the  same 
distance;  and  finally,  14  or  15  miles  further,  at  the  extreme 
southern  boundary  of  the  country,  was  erected,  upon  another 
island,  the  stately  Tyre,  the  queen  of  Phoenician  cities.  The  space 
between  these  places  was  covered  witli  a  number  of  towns  of  less 
import,  but  equally  the  abode  of  industry,  and  widely  celebrated 
for  their  arta  and  manufactures.  Among  these  were  Sarephta, 
Botrys,  Orthosia,  and  others,  forming,  as  it  were,  one  unbroken  city 
extending  along  the  whole  line  of  coast  and  over  the  islands ;  and 
which,  with  the  harbours  and  sea-ports,  and  the  numerous  fleets 
lying  within  them,  must  have  afforded  altogether  a  spectacle 
scarcely  to  be  equalled  in  the  world,  and  must  have  excited  in  the 
stranger  who  visited  them,  the  highest  idea  of  the  opulence,  the 
power,  and  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  inhabitants. 

"  Although  these  cities  existed  altogether  in  the  flourishing  period 
of  Phoenicia,  history  has  given  us  some  account  of  the  manner  and 
time  of  their  successive  foundations.  They  were  colonies  of  one 
another ;  and,  like  all  other  colonies  of  the  ancient  world,  were 
founded  either  for  purposes  of  trade,  or  by  bodies  of  citizens,  who 
left  their  native  abode  in  consequence  of  civil  dissensions.'*  (Heeren, 
As.  Nat.  i.  292.) 

Although  IJcercn  speaks  of  Tyre  as  the  extreme  southern 
boundary  of  Phoenicia,  it  is  clear  that  the  dominion  of  Tyre  ex- 
tended to  the  Bay  of  Acre  (Acra,  Acca,  or  Accho)  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kishon,  on  the  northern  bank  of  that  river,  if  not  under  Garmel 
on  the  south.  This  was  probably  the  point  at  which  commerce 
reached  Phoenicia  on  the  Egyptian  and  Arabian  routes.  "  In  the 
midst  of  the  city  of  Island-Tyre  stood  the  temple  of  the  principal 
deity  of  the  Tyrians,  the  protecting  god  of  the  city — Melcarth, 
•  the  City  King.'  .  .  .  The  worship  of  the  Tynan  deity  was  intro- 
duced into  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world  to  which  that  people 
penetrated  and  founded  settlements ;  he  was  honoured  as  the 
national  god  by  the  independent  colonies  of  Tyro,  who  were  wont 
to  acknowledge  his  supremacy  by  solemn  embassies.  This  temple 
was  constructed  by  Hiram,  the  contemporary  of  Solomon,  on  the 
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site  of  an  older  temple — said  by  the  priests  to  have  been  erected 
2300  years  before  the  time  of  Herodotus  (b.c.  2740)."  (Heer.  ib.  295.) 

The  Phoenician  cities  did  not  oonstitnte  an  integral  state.  Each 
with  an  adjacent  district  was  independent  of  the  others.  '*  Allied 
cities,  however,  were  certainly  freqnent  in  Phoenicia:  indeed  it 
seems  very  probable,  that  at  certain  times  all  the  cities  of  Phoenicia 
formed  one  confederation;  at  the  head  of  which  stood  originally 
Sidon,  and  afterwards  Tyre.  A  common  religion,  the  worship  of 
the  Tyrian  Melcarth,  the  national  and  colonial  deity,  formed  a  bond 
of  union  for  all  these  cities."  (lb,  297.)  Each  Phoenician  city  had 
its  king — hereditary  :  the  kings  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  attended  Xerxes 
in  his  expedition  against  Athens,  forming  part  of  his  council  of 
war;  but  the  monarchical  power  was  so  strictly  limited  as  to 
render  it  almost  republican.  "Next  [to  reconcile  this  with  a 
following  paragraph  it  may  be  qualified,  **  in  civil  aifairs  "]  to  the 
kings  stood  the  Phoenician  magistrates.  These  conjointly  sent 
ambassadors.  Indeed,  at  certain  periods,  a  general  congress  of  the 
^reat  Phoenician  cities  was  wont  to  be  held,  when  the  kings  in 
council  with  the  Synedrims  deliberated  upon  the  common  affairs 
of  the  confederacy.  Tripolis  was  the  place  destined  for  the 
common  assembly  of  the  three  principal  cities. 

"  The  priests  in  these  states  formed  a  numerous  and  powerful 
class,  and  seem  to  have  stood  next  in  rank  to  the  kings.  Sicharbas  or 
Sichaeus,  the  chief  priest  of  the  principal  temple,  was  the  husband 
of  Dido,  and  brother-in-law  to  King  Pygmalion.  His  persecution 
and  death  by  the  latter  gave  rise  to  those  serious  commotions  which 
ended  in  the  emigration  of  that  numerous  colony  which  founded 
the  city  of  Carthage."     (Heeren,  mp,) 

Phoenicia  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  south-western  portion  of 
the  rich  valley  between  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  through  which 
the  Leontes  flows,  and  in  which  Baalbec  arose.  It  included  part 
of  Lebanon  and  part  at  least  of  the  north-western  slopes  of  Anti- 
Libanon.  Its  sea-board  from  north  of  Aradus  to  the  foot  of  Carmel 
excluded  the  Israelites  of  the  northern  regions  entirely  from  the 
sea.  It  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  maintain  these  possessions  at 
all  times,  as  well  against  the  promise  of  Adoni,  the  blessing  of 
Jacob,  and  the  distributions  of  Joshua,  as  against  the  promise  of 
the  Egyptian  calf,  and  the  threats  and  denunciations  of  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  all  the  other  prophets,  envious  of  its 
treasures  and  its  fame. 

Philistia. — The  south-western  neighbour  of  Palestine  was  a  very 
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SDUtll  country  dnring  the  Hebrew  period.  It  bftd  been  more  ex- 
tcnuive  in  earlier  times.  It  may  be  divided  into  nortbem  and 
0oiithcm.  The  eastern  boundary  of  Southern  Philistia  was  in- 
definite towards  Idnmea  or  Edom.  Its  maritime  limit  on  the  south 
was  the  brook  of  Egypt  (El  Arish)  :  its  northern  was  Gaza»  nearly 
opposite  the  southern  boundary  of  Palestine.  The  coast  line 
between  these  limits  was  about  48  miles,  and  its  aTerage  breadth 
may  bo  taken  at  about  30  miles  at  the  utmost.  Consequently  the 
area  of  Southern  Philistia  could  not  exceed  1,440  square  miles. 
Some  portions  of  this  region  were  fertile,  some  bore  a  fidr  pastuie, 
but  the  greater  part  of  it  afforded  but  a  scanty'  proTision  for  flocks 
and  herds. 

It  iH  not  possible  that  such  a  country  should  sustain  more  than 
200  inhabitants  on  the  square  mile,  that  is  (1440  x  200  =  )  288,000  of 
all  ages  and  soxos,  in  its  most  prosperous  times. 

Northern  Philistia  extended  along  the  Mediterranean  to  near 
•Joj)pa,  about  45  miles.  Its  average  breadth,  even  including  the 
districjts  of  which  the  hills  were  occupied  by  the  Hebrews,  could 
not  have  exceeded  15  miles,  giving  an  area  of  675  square  miles. 

This  region  conHistcd  for  the  most  part  of  a  very  fertile  maritime 
plain  (the  Shopholah),  and  of  rich  valleys,  watered  by  several  little 
rivers,  most  of  which,  formed  by  the  gathering  of  brooks  and 
wadys,  rising  in  Palestine  from  Hebron  to  Jerusalem,  retained 
some  water  throughout  the  year. 

Along  the  whole  seaboard  of  Philistia  there  was  not  a  single 
port  adapted  to  maritime  commerce.  There  was  one  little  harbour 
at  ANkelon,  and  there  were  a  few  creeks.  In  these  small  vessels 
and  fishing  boats  found  refuge.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the  people 
derived  no  inconsiderable  supplies  from  such  sources,  as  Dagon  the 
fish-god  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  Philistine  worship.  But 
the  wealth  of  this  country  mainly  arose  from  the  abundant  crops  of 
the  Shophelah,  and  the  traffic  of  the  caravans  between  i^ypt  and 
Arabia  from  the  south,  and  Damascus  and  Phoenicia  from  the 
north ;  and  some  progress  which  they  had  made  in  the  arts. 

But  this  fertile  track  was  also  the  route  of  the  ravaging  armies 
of  Egypt,  and  the  east ;  and  was  subject  to  the  depredations  of  the 
Hebrew  marauders  from  their  mountain  holds.  These  were  oflen 
sternly  repelled,  and  not  unfrequently  retaliated  upon.  Of  this  the 
Scripture  writers  bitterly  complain ;  as  justly  as  the  Romans,  the 
Danes  or  the  Saxons  might  have  complained  of  British  resistance, 
for  Mars  and   Odin,  their  lords   of  hosts,  their  El  Sabaoth,  had 
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»romified  them  the  land.  In  Philistia  there  were  five  principal 
ities — Gaza,  Askelon,  Ekron,  Ashdod,  and  Gath;  each  of  these, 
idth  its  dependent  villages,  constituted  a  distinct  state,  governed 
►y  its  prince  or  melech.  These  states  generally  constituted  a 
onfederacy,  especially  for  defence.  They  were  comparatively 
lopulous.  But  the  Scripture  estimates  of  Philistine  armies  are 
bsiird.  Allowing  the  excessive  number  of  600  persons  to  the 
qaare  mile  of  Northern  Philistia,  the  entire  number  of  all  ages  and 
exes  could  not  have  exceeded  (675  x  600  =  )  337,500,  which,  added 
o  288,000  inhabitants  of  Southern  Philistia,  gives  626,500  as 
he  population  of  the  whole  country. 

There  are  various  speculations  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Philistines ; 
mt  nothing  certain  is  known.  They  were  probably  a  mixture  of 
n  earlier  race,  called  in  Scripture  Amorites,  and  of  migrants  from 
i^pt  in  troublous  times,  and  of  settlers  in  the  course  of  the 
oarches  of  Egyptian  and  Mesopotamian  or  Assyrian  armies,  and 
be  transit  of  caravans. 

The  Hebrew  Land, — The  land  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom  comprised 
nly  Palestine,  as  we  define  it,  on  the  west  and  Gilead  on  the  east 
f  Jordan. 

The  Hebrew  land  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hamath;  on 
he  north-east  by  the  realm  of  Damascus  or  Syria;  on  the  east 
»y  Syrians,  Ammonites,  Amorites,  Moabites,  Bedouins  and  other 
ribes  of  Arabia  Deserta ;  on  the  south  by  Idumea  or  Edom,  on  the 
onth-west  by  a  continuation  of  the  Idumean  Mountains,  and 
'hilistia.  It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Philistia  to  near  Joppa ; 
hence  northward  until  the  time  of  Solomon,  for  some  distance  by 
he  petty  state  of  Gezer,  which  occupied  the  southern  part  of  the 
»lain  of  Sharon.  After  the  Pharaoh  had  given  Gezer  to  Solomon, 
'alestine  was  bounded  from  about  Joppa  to  the  southern  slopes  of 
]!armel,  then  including  the  whole  plain  of  Sharon  by  the  Medi- 
erranean.  Thence  northward  it  was  bounded  by  the  Phoenician 
oasts,  which  excluded  Northern  Palestine  from  all  access  to  the 
ea.  The  Hebrew  land  comprised  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Judah,  con- 
tituting  Palestine  on  the  west,  and  Gilead  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 

The  reader  should  be  reminded  that,  for  the  purpose  of  accurate 
Lescription,  many  anachronisms  in  names  are  necessarily  adopted. 
Syria  in  this  history  is  neither  the  Syria  of  modem  maps,  nor  the 
(yria  in  ancient  history,  extending  from  Euphrates  to  the  Medi- 
erranean  and  Egypt,  but  the  kingdom  of  Syria  or  Damascus  under 
he  Ben  Hadad  dynasty.   Edom  and  Idumea  are  used  interchangeably 
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or  Bubstitutionally,  although  they  were,  perhaps,  never  identical  or 
co-extensive.  Gilead  is  employed  to  designate  the  trans-Jordanic 
province,  which  actually  became  a  portion  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom, 
and  not  in  the  wider  sense  of  comprising  Bashan  and  Moab,  and 
other  regions  which  were  at  one  time  overrun  by  Manassehites 
and  Eeubenites  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  as  they  are  now  by 
various  tribes  of  wandering  Arabs.  There  are  no  data  for  ascer- 
taining the  original  names  and  precise  boundaries  of  these  ancient 
peoples.  Nor  is  it  material.  Galilee  was  divided  into  Upper  Galilee 
or  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  and  Lower  Galilee. 

Upper  Galilee  was  very  narrow  in  the  north  and  of  a  very 
irregular  figure,  extending  from  Dan  to  within  a  few  miles  north 
of  Nazareth.  Its  length  was  about  35  miles,  and  its  breadth  about 
17,  comprising  an  area  of  about  595  square  miles. 

Lower  Galilee,  extending  from  the  southern  frontier  of  Upper 
Galilee  to  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  was  from  north  to  south 
about  20  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  about  25  miles,  comprising  in 
all  about  500  square  miles. 

So  the  length  of  the  two  Galilees  from  north  to  south  was 
about  (35  -\-  20)  55  miles,  and  their  area  was  about  1,095  square 
miles. 

Samaria  or  Mount  Ephraim  was  of  the  average  length  from 
north  to  south  of  about  45  miles,  and  of  an  average  breadth  of 
about  45  miles,  and  comprised  an  area  of  about  2,025  square  miles, 
making  with  that  of  the  Galilees  an  area  of  3,120  square  miles. 
Gilead  was  of  the  average  length  of  about  60  miles,  and  of  an 
average  breadth  of  about  20  miles.  It  contained  about  1,200 
square  miles.  This,  added  to  that  of  the  Galilees  and  Samaria, 
gave  an  area  of  4,320  square  miles  for  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  its 
most  prosperous  time. 

The  kingdom  of  Judah  was  of  the  average  length  of  about  45 
miles,  and  of  a  habitable  breadth  (after  deducting  the  western 
desert  of  the  Dead  Sea)  of  about  30  miles.  It  contained  about 
1,350  square  miles. 

The  total  area  of  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Gilead  (Israel)  4,320,  and 
Judah  1,350,  give  the  area  of  5,670  square  miles. 

The  three  western  counties  of  England  (Cornwall  1,185,  Devon 

2,493,  and  Somerset  1,642)  contain  an  area  of  5,320  within  about 

350   square  miles  of  the   whole  Hebrew  kingdom  in   its  most 

flourishing  epoch. 

The  kingdom  of  Judah  was  not  much  more  than  half  the  size  of 
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)evoii8]iire.  It  was  about  300  square  miles  less  than  Somerset, 
ad  about  60  or  70  larger  than  Cornwall. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  or  Samaria  had  but  a  loose  hold  upon 
lalilee,  especially  Upper  Galileo,  or  upon  Gilead.  Galilee  was  often 
ccupied  by  the  prince  of  Hamath ;  and  Gilead  was  often  subject  to 
he  king  of  Damascus.  Ephraim  alone  permanently  constituted 
be  kingdom  of  Samaria.  This  was  less  by  400  square  miles  than 
he  county  of  Devon. 

The  Sea  Coast  of  Palestine, — The  only  coast  on  the  Mediterranean 
f  which  the  Hebrews  had  possession,  extended  from  the  southern 
ape  or  promontory  of  the  Bay  of  Acre,  Mount  Carmel,  to  the 
ilain  of  Philistia,  about  55  miles  in  extent,  comprising  the  south- 
western front  of  Carmel ;  and  southward,  the  high  plain  called  the 
alley  of  Sharon.  The  only  harbours  along  this  rocky  coast  are 
hose  of  Jaffa  (Joppa)  and  that  where  Csesarea  was  afterwards 
»nilt.  Neither  of  them  was  of  any  commercial  importance.  There 
were  a  few  other  creeks,  perhaps,  adapted  for  fishers,  but  as  to 
rhose  occupation  we  have  no  information  in  the  biblical  historical 
nitings.  Indeed  in  Hebrew  times  there  was  not  on  this  coast  a 
eaport  fit  for  maritime  commerce.  The  Hebrews  had  none ;  they 
epended  entirely  on  inland  traffic.  There  is  a  story  about  their 
ommercial  enterprises  from  Ezion-geber  in  the  time  of  Solomon ; 
►ut  when  examined  it  turns  out  a  mere  Oriental  myth.  All  the 
lebrews  had  to  do  with  it  was  to  furnish  some  men  for  the  Tyrian 
rews. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,  they  at- 
empted  to  fit  out  a  few  vessels  from  the  same  port  of  Ezion-geber ; 
rat "  they  were  broken ; "  because  Jehoshaphat  had  entered  into  an 
llianoe  with  the  king  of  Israel,  who  preferred  the  worship  of  Baal 
o  that  of  Adoni. 

After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  Hebrew  enterprise  upon  the 
ea. 

The  timber  supplied  by  Hiram  for  Solomon's  temple  was  floated 
ato  the  difificult  harbour  of  Joppa,  in  rafts,  and  landed  safely,  by 
T-orshippers  of  Baal  or  Melcarth ;  but,  perhaps,  they  were  moro 
ixperienced  mariners  than  those  on  board  Jehoshaphat*s  ships, 
rhich  **  were  broken." 

The  inhabitants  of  the  plains  of  Sharon,  Esdraelon,  and  of  the  route 
»ver  the  mountains  through  the  valleys  of  Samaria  and  Shechem, 
ud  those  of  Galilee,  Upper  as  well  as  Lower,  derived  benefit  from 
he  transit  of  the  merchandise  conveyed  by  the  caravans ;  but  as 
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the  Hebrews  were  not  manufacturers,  their  means  of  purchase  were 
limited  to  the  products  of  the  soil. 

The  country  of  Palestine  is  for  the  most  part  mountainons,  espe- 
cially Ephraim  and  Judah;  a  large  portion  of  the  high  lands  is 
almost  entirely  adapted  for  sheep  pasture.  Some  portions  of 
Judah  are  nearly  desolate,  and  other  portions  of  both  Ephraim  and 
Judah  are  capable  only  of  supporting  goats ;  there  are,  however, 
considerable  spaces  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  and  in 
favourable  seasons  the  produce  of  wheat  and  barley  was  very 
abundant :  the  wheat  of  some  of  its  regions  was  in  great  repute. 

Some  of  its  hill-country  in  the  north  was  very  beautiful,  and  very 
productive.  It  had  a  few  plains ;  that  of  Esdraelon  was  very  rich, 
and  the  most  extensive. 

Some  of  its  valleys  were  luxuriant,  and  their  sides  were  in  times 
of  prosperity  extensively  clad  with  yards  of  vines  and  olives. 

It  had  some  other  valuable  vegetative  productions,  among  them 
balms,  mulberries,  and  other  fruits. 

But  whatever  mineral  wealth  it  may  have  contained,  it  produced 
none  in  Hebrew  times. 

Galilee  {Upper), — Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  to  which  the  tribes  of 
Asher  on  the  west,  and  Naphtali  on  the  east,  and  the  little  district 
of  Dan  on  the  north,  are  ascribed,  and  of  which  the  dimensions  have 
been  mentioned,  was  a  mountain  table-land  or  plateau  of  moderate 
elevation  above  the  Mediterranean.  Its  southern  border  ran  along 
the  foot  of  this  (the  Safod)  range  from  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  plain  of  Akka.  This  mountain  range  is  a 
southern  prolongation  of  Lebanon.  Parts  of  it  are  beautifully 
wooded  with  dwarf  oak,  intermixed  with  tangled  shrubberies  of 
hawthorn  and  arbutus.  The  whole  is  varied  by  fertile  upland 
plains,  green  forest  glades,  and  with  picturesque  glens  breaking 
down  to  the  oast  and  west. 

Galilee  {Lower)  included  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  with 
its  offshoots,  which,  eastward  over  the  dividing  range,  ran  down  to 
the  Jordan  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  ;  and,  westward,  the  whole  of 
the  hill-country  adjoining  it  on  the  north,  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain range  of  Upper  Galilee,  sends  its  waters  into  the  Kishon.  It 
comprised  the  whole  region  extending  from  the  plain  of  Akka  on 
the  west,  to  the  shores  of  the  lake  on  the  east.  It  was  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  beautiful  sections  of  Palestine.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  rocky  summits  round  Nazareth  the  hills  are  all  wooded, 
and  sink  down  in  graceful  slopes,  to  broad  winding  vales  of  the 
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richest  green.  The  outUneB  are  varied,  the  colours  soft,  and  the 
whole  landscape  is  characterised  by  that  picturesque  luxuriance 
which  one  sees  in  parts  of  Tuscany. 

This  region  was  partially  occupied  by  those  claiming  to  be  of  the 
Bene  Issachar  and  Bene  Zebulun  and  of  intermarriages  with  the 
earlier  races.  Indeed,  Gralilee  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  part  of 
the  Hebrew  nation.  Some  of  the  plains  were  occupied  by  Hebrew 
settlers,  and  maintained  by  occasional  conflicts  with  the  earlier 
peoples.  But  the  indigenous  races  for  the  most  part  maintained  pos- 
session of  the  towns ;  and  gradually  the  Hebrews,  notwithstanding 
the  names  of  Asher,  Naphtali,  Zebulun,  and  Issachar  became  almost 
absorbed,  especially  in  Upper  Qalilee,  in  the  ancient  population. 

Galilee  was  only  occasionally,  at  least  after  the  time  of  Solomon, 
subject  to  a  Hebrew  monarch.  The  whole  of  it  was  shut  out  from 
the  Mediterranean  by  territories  of  Sidon  and  Tyre. 

Samaria, — Mount  Ephraim  and  the  plain  of  Sharon,  the  only 
district  of  Palestine  which  reached  the  Mediterranean. 

The  name  Mount  Ephraim  was  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  ranges 
and  groups  of  hills  which  occupy  the  central  part  of  Samaria,  and 
are  prolonged  southward  into  the  land  of  Benjamin.  The 
Ephraimites  probably  derived  their  name  from  this  region ;  as  they 
may  have  retained  the  name  of  Bene  Manasseh  from  the  tribe  from 
which  they  migrated  across  the  Jordan.  Hence  probably  the  notion 
of  two  tribes,  with  the  names  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  derived  from 
the  common  origin  Joseph ;  hence  also  the  difBculty  of  distinguish- 
ing the  possessions  ascribed  to  Manasseh  frx)m  those  of  Ephraim. 

Ephraim  assumed  at  an  early  period  the  character  of  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  claimed  some  degree  of  suzerainty,  constantly 
disputed  however,  over  its  neighbours.  It  regarded  itself  as  a 
distinct  kingdom  united  to  Judah,  rather  than  a  province,  during 
the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon.  On  the  death  of  Solomon  it  re- 
asserted its  individuality  as  a  kingdom,  and  its  claims  of  predominance 
over  Gilead  and  Galilee.  But  as  these  claims  were  not  always 
admitted  by  either  Gilead  or  Galilee,  and  both  of  these  countries 
were  from,  time  to  time  either  subject  to  some  neighbouring  power 
or  virtually  independent,  Mount  Ephraim  with  the  plain  of  Sharon 
on  the  west,  and  that  of  the  Jordan  on  the  east,  and  a  small  portion 
of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  on  the  north,  substantially  constituted 
the  kingdom  of  Ephraim  or  Samaria,  called  the  kingdom  of  the 
ten  tribes  or  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

It  was  a  country  of  great  richness,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
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secured  from  inyasion  by  difficulty  of  ascent  among  the  mountains, 
except  in  very  few  places. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  it  had  no  maritime  commerce  ;  but 
the  plain  of  Sharon  was  traversed,  and  the  mountain  range  itself 
was  crossed,  through  the  valley  which  led  from  that  plain  to 
Shechem  and  descended  towards  Jordan,  by  tlie  trading  caravans. 

Judah, — A  writer  in  Smith's  Dictionary,  i.  1156,  says,  **Thi8 
teri'itory  (Judah),  in  average  length  about  45  miles,  and  in  average 
breadth  about  50,  was  from  a  very  early  date  divided  into  four 
main  regions. 

•*  First — the  south — the  undulating  pasture  country,  which  inter- 
vened between  the  hills,  the  proper  possession  of  the  tribe,  and  the 
deserts  which  encompass  the  lower  part  of  Palestine.  It  is  this  that  is 
to  be  designated  the  wilderness  of  Judah.  It  contained  thirty-seven 
cities,  with  their  dependent  villages  (Josh.  xv.  20-32),  of  which 
eighteen  of  those  furthest  south  were  ceded  to  Simeon  (xix.  1-10). 
Amongst  those  southern  cities  tbe  most  familiar  name  is  Beer-sheba. 

*'  Second.— The  lowland  (xv.  33 ;  A.V.  valley) the  Shefelah, 

the  broad  belt  or  strip  lying  between  the  central  highlands,  the 
mountain,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea." 

The  writer  of  this  article  describes  the  richness  and  productive- 
ness of  this  second  division  of  the  country,  and  informs  us  that  from 
its  rich  harvests  were  gathered  the  "  enormous  cargoes  "  of  wheat 
that  were  transmitted  to  Phoenicia  by  Solomon  in  exchange  for  the 
arts  of  Hiram. 

But  this  was  part  of  the  land  of  a  promise  which  was  never 
fulfilled  ;  the  Philistines  held  it  firmly  at  least  against  Hebrew  con- 
quests, and  in  the  time  of  Solomon  their  marauding  expeditions  into 
Philistia  had  oeased.  Moreover  we  are  informed  in  1  Kings  v.  11, 
(jf  the  amount  of  those  enormous  cargoes  of  wheat :  **  And  Solomon 
gave  Hiram  twenty  thousand  measures  of  wheat  for  food  to  his 
household.'*  This  would  (assuming  the  measure  to  mean  the 
homer,  about  f  ths  of  a  quarter  of  English  com  measure)  be  about 
15,000  quarters  of  com,  and  would  weigh  about  3,000  tons  at  the 
utmost,  and  at  40«.  a  quarter  woidd  at  the  present  time  be  worth 
about  30,000Z. 

"  The  third  region  of  the  tribe "  (he  proceeds  to  say),  "  the 
mountain,  the  hill-country  of  Judah,  though  not  the  richest,  was  at 
once  the  largest  and  the  most  important  of  the  four.  Beginning  a 
few  miles  below  Hebron,  where  it  attains  its  highest  level,  it 
stretches  eastward  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  westward  to  the  Shefelah, 
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and  forms  an  elevated  district  or  plateau,  which,  though  thrown 
into  considerable  undulations,  yet  preserves  a  general  level  in  all 
directions.  It  is  the  southern  portion  of  that  elevated  hilly  district 
of  Palestine  which  stretches  north,  until  intersected  by  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  and  on  which  Hebron,  Jerusalem,  and  Shechem  are  the 
chief  spots.  The  surface  of  this  region,  which  is  of  limestone,  is 
monotonous  enough.  Bound  swelling  hills  and  hollows,  of  some- 
what bolder  proportions  than  those  immediately  north  of  Jerusalem, 
which,  though  in  early  times  probably  covered  with  forests,  have 
now,  where  not  cultivated,  no  growth  larger  than  a  brushwood  of 
dwarf-oak,  arbutus  and  other  bushes.  In  many  places  there  is  a 
good  soft  turf,  discoverable  even  in  the  autumn,  and  in  spring  the 
hills  are  covered  with  flowers ;  .  .  .  hardly  a  hill  that  is  not  covered 
with  fragments  of  stone  buildings,  more  or  less  considerable, — those 
which  are  still  inhabited  surrounded  by  groves  of  olive-trees,  and 
inclosures  of  stone  walls  protecting  the  vineyards.  Streams  there 
are  none,  but  wells  and  springs  are  frequent — in  the  neighbourhood 
of  *'  Solomon's  pools,'  at  Urtas,  most  abundant 

•*  The  fourth  district  is  the  Wilderness  ....  the  sunken  district 
immediately  adjoining  the  Decui  Sea." 

This  wilderness— a  wild,  rocky  desert,  of  which  hardly  any  portion 
was  habitable— extended  almost  the  whole  length  of  Judah  from 
north  to  south,  and  was  of  an  average  breadth  of  at  least  five  or  six 
miles.  Deducting  the  breadth  of  Philistia  (the  Shefelah),  15  miles, 
and  that  of  this  desert,  5  or  6,  leaves  only  a  breadth  on  the 
average  of  about  30  miles  of  habitable  land  for  Judah. 

*'  The  characteristics  of  desolation  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  the 
northern  part  of  Judaea,  forming  the  ancient  territory  of  Benjamin 
Its  most  favourably  situated  mountains  are  wholly  uncultivated; 
and  perhaps  in  no  other  country  is  such  a  mass  of  rock  exhibited 
without  an  atom  of  soiL  In  the  east,  towards  the  plain  of  Jericho,  it 
takes  a  naturally  stem  and  grand  character,  such  as  no  other  part 
of  Palestine  affords.  It  is  through  this  wild  and  melancholy  region 
that  the  roads  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and  (by  way  of  Wady 
Saba)  to  the  Dead  Sea,  lie."  (Cyc.  Bib.  ii.  457.)  The  road  (to  the 
Jordan)  runs  along  the  edge  of  steep  precipices  and  yawning  gulfs, 
and  in  a  few  places  is  overhung  with  the  crags  of  the  mountain. 
The  aspect  of  the  whole  region  is  peculiarly  savage  and  dreary, 
•vying  in  these  respects,  though  not  in  overpowering  grandeur, 
with  the  wilds  of  Sinai.  The  mountains  seem  to  liave  been 
loosened  from  their  foundations,  and  rent  in  pieces  by  some  terrible 
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oonvulsion,  and  there  left  to  be  scathed  by  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun,  which  scorches  the  land  with  consuming  heat.  (ib.  citing 
Odin's  Trav.  ii.  197.) 

*'  Fr6m  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  onwards  toward  the  south,  the 
mountainous  country  rises  gradually,  forming  the  tract  anciently 
known  as  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  and  Judah;  until  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hebron  it  attains  an  elevation  of  nearly  3,000  Paris 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Farther,  north,  on 
a  line  drawn  from  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  towards  the 
west,  the  ridge  has  an  elevation  of  only  about  2,500  Paris  feet ; 
and  here,  close  upon  the  watershed,  lies  the  city  of  Jerusalem." 
(Smith's  Dictionary,  i.  984,  b.) 

The  following  passages  are  chiefly  from  Kitto's  *  Scripture  Lands.' 

*'  Indeed,  the  whole  of  Central  Palestine  is  a  mountain  range 
commencing  in  its  extreme  north  at  the  feet  of  Great  Hermon,  and 
the  Anti-Libanus,  where  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  rise,  descending 
to  form  the  hills  of  Nazareth,  and  thence  sinking  into  the  large  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  and  thence  again  arising  into  Mount  Ephraim  and 
extending  through  Judah  into  Idumea,  through  the  land  of  the 
Amalekites  to  Sinai  and  the  western  extremity  of  the  Eleatio 
(Elanitic)  Gulf. 

*'  This  chain  is  in  many  parts  20  to  24  miles  broad.  It  attains  its 
greatest  height  in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron,  not  less  than  3,000  feet 
above  the  sea-level ;  northward  at  Nablous  (Shechem)  it  sinks  to 
about  1,900  feet,  and  finally  declines  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
Westward  it  runs  out  gradually  into  a  range  of  low  hills,  which 
lie  between  the  principal  chain  and  the  maritime  plain.  The 
eastern  declivity,  towards  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  is  much 
steeper  and  more  abrupt.  The  whole  line  is  a  high  uneven  table- 
land, formed  by  masses  of  isolated  mountain  groups,  none  of 
which  in  itself  possesses  any  considerable  extent.  It  is  intersected 
by  deep  valleys,  some  running  eastward  to  the  Jordan,  others 
westward  to  the  Mediterranean. 

''  Throughout  Mount  Ephraim  the  summit  line  approaches  fax  more 
nearly  to  the  Jordan  than  to  the  maritime  plain,  and  consequently 
still  far  nearer  than  to  the  Mediterranean,  into  which,  when  they 
are  exuberant,  the  mountains  pour  their  streams. 

'*  The  southern  part  of  the  hill  country  of  Galilee  is  inclosed  by 
the  lower  mountains,  which  on  both  sides  of  Nazareth  run  in  an 
eastern  and  western  direction.  At  the  eastern  end  of  these,  about 
two  hours  from  Nazareth,  stands  Mount  Tabor  (now  Jebel-Tur), 
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almost  isolated  in  the  plain.  It  is  a  fine  mountain,  consisting  wholly 
of  limestone,  and  rising  aboat  1,000  feet  above  the  plain.  .  .  .  The 
sides  of  the  mountain  are  to  the  summit  covered  with  oaks,  and 
wild  pistachios,  myrtles,  and  other  shrubs,  which  give  it  a  most 
beautiful  appearance. 

"  The  view  from  Tabor  is  extensive  and  beautiful ;  it  embraces  the 
western  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  as  far  as  Carmel,  and 
to  the  north-west  the  Mediterranean  Sea  is  partly  visible.  To  the 
right  of  the  plain  the  whole  outline  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  can  be 
followed,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  the  sea  itself  is  visible  in  the 
north-east.  On  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  the  eye  takes  in  the  high 
plains ;  and  more  southward,  on  the  side  of  the  Jordan,  the  high 
moxmtains  of  the  ancient  Bashan  and  Gilead  are  seen.  Southward 
the  view  is  bounded  by  the  near  mountains  of  Little  Hermon  and 
Gilboa." 

The  following  elevations  are  derived  from  Kitto's  *  Cyclopeedia  of 
Biblical  Literature,'  in  Paris  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  The  Paris  foot  is  equal  to  nearly  1*066  English, 
consequently  1,000  Paris  feet  are  equal  to  1,065'766  English  feet. 
Great  Hermon,  10,000 ;  Hebron,  2,700 ;  Mount  of  Olives,  2,636 ; 
Mount  (Jerizira,  2,400;  Damascus,  2,186;  Kidron  brook,  2,140; 
Nablous,  1,751;  Mount  Tabor,  1,748;  Nazareth,  821  ;  and  the  Lake 
Tiberias  is  84  English  feet,  and  the  Dead  Sea  is  1,337  English  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Jerusalem  stands  about  2,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, consequently  between  3,000  and  4,000  above  the  level  of 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  plain  of  Jericho.  Hebron  stands  on  still 
higher  ground — 2,700  feet  above  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  and 
upwards  of  4,000  above  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  east. 

The  height  of  Carmel  above  the  sea  is  1,300  feet;  its  circumference 
is  about  26  miles. 

In  Smith's  Dictionary,  ii.  665,  the  elevations  given  from  Van 
do  Velde's  Memoir,  pp.  170-183,  are — Hebron,  3,029  feet  above 
the  Mediterranean;  Jerusalem,  2,610;  Mount  of  Olives,  2,724; 
with  Neby  Samvil  on  the  north,  2,650;  Bethel,  2,400;  Singil, 
2,685  ;  Ebal  and  G^rizim,  2,700 ;  Little  Hermon  and  Tabor  (on  the 
north  side  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon),  1,900;  Safed,  2,775;  Jebel 
Jurmuk,  4,000. 

Smith's  Dictionary,  iii.  1175,  gives  a  tabular  statement  of  the 
many  different  computations  of  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  below 
the  Mediterranean.     Perhaps  it  may  be  taken  on  an  average  of 
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computations,  and  an  average  rise  of  the  waters  in  different  seasons 
of  the  year  at  about  1,300  English  feet. 

Gilead, — This  name  has  been  applied  to  regions  of  far  different 
extents.  The  present  description  is  confined  to  that  which  was  at 
times  attached  to  the  Palestinian  realm  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
constituted  part  of  the  kingdom  of  David.  We  have  already 
described  a  more  extensive  region,  extending  from  the  region  of 
Bashan  to  the  frontier  of  the  field  of  Moab,  to  a  large  portion  if  not 
the  whole  of  which  the  name  of  Gilead  has  been  applied. 

Gilead  in  its  greatest  extent  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
field  of  Moab,  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  Bashan,  on  the  east 
by  the  plains  occupied  by  the  Ammonites  and  Amorites  stretching 
to  Arabia  Deserta,  and  on  the  west  by  Jordan. 

Its  northern  region  extended  to  the  river  Hieromax,  within  about 
5  miles  from  the  southern  point  of  Lake  Tiberias ;  but  this  was 
very  narrow,  almost  restricted  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of 
Jordan.  The  eastern  region  stretched  indefinitely  towards  the 
desert ;  it  at  one  time  extended  half-way  down  on  the  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  frontier  between  it  and  the  Moabites  occasionally 
shifted.  An  estimate  of  this  northern  and  southern  line  would  give 
about  100  miles.  But  this  was  never  occupied  permanently  by  th© 
Hebrews  in  the  southern  40  miles. 

Gilead  was,  except  the  narrow  strip  along  the  Jordan,  entirely  a 
mountain  range,  and  distinguished  by  its  name  from  the  adjoining 
Bashan,  "  the  level  fertile  country." 

The  mountains  of  Gilead  have  a  real  elevation  of  from  2,000  to 
3,000  feet ;  but  their  apparent  elevation  on  the  western  side  is  much 
greater,  owing  to  the  depression  of  the  Jordan  valley,  which  averages 
about  1,000  feet.  Their  outline  is  singularly  uniform,  resembling  a 
massive  wall  running  along  the  horizon.  From  the  distant  east 
they  seem  very  low,  for  on  that  side  they  meet  the  plateau  of 
Arabia,  2,000  feet  or  more  in  height  Though  the  range  appears 
bleak  from  a  distance,  yet  the  scenery  is  rich,  picturesque,  and,  in 
places,  even  grand.  The  summit  is  broad,  almost  like  table-land, 
tossed  into  wild  confusion  of  undulating  downs.  It  is  everywhere 
covered  with  luxuriant  herbage.  In  the  extreme  north  and  south 
there  are  no  trees,  but  towards  the  centre  they  begin  to  appear  at 
first  singly,  then  in  groups. 

The  rich  pasture-land  of  Gilead  presents  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  nakedness  of  Western  Palestine.  Except  among  the  hills  of 
Galilee,  and  along  the  heights  of  Caimel,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
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compared  with  it,  as  a  place  for  cattle.  Gilead  anciently  abounded 
in  spices  and  aromatic  gums,  which  were  exported  to  Egypt. 

Bivera, — There  were  only  two  streams  in  Hebrew  land  to  which 
in  any  sense  the  proper  appellation  of  river  could  be  applied,  the 
Jordan  and  the  Kishon. 

Celebrated  as  it  is  in  scripture,  the  Jordan,  the  larger  of  them, 
was  only  a  long  mountain  torrent,  incapable  of  use  for  any  navi- 
gable purpose,  even  the  transport  of  the  produce  of  the  adjacent 
lands.  In  the  rainy  season  it  was  swollen  by  the  influx  from  a 
steep,  but  by  no  means  extensive  watershed,  not  exceeding  at  the 
utmost  40  miles  in  breadth.  It  poured  all  its  waters  into  the  Dead 
Sea,  an  area  of  about  45  miles  in  length  and  of  about  9  miles  of 
average  breadth.  This  sea  having  no  outlet,  all  the  inflow  from  the 
Jordan,  the  Amon,  and  some  inferior  streams  on  each  side  of  that 
sea  were  exhausted  in  vapour  and  mist. 

During  the  rainfall  it  was  a  tumultuous  stream.  It  may  be 
distinguished  as  the  Upper  Jordan  above  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  not 
exceeding  in  its  length  from  north  to  south,  the  Lake  of  Huleh 
included,  about  14  or  15  miles,  falling  by  a  rapid  descent;  and  the 
Lower  Jordan,  flowing  from  the  Lake  of  Galilee  into  the  Dead  Sea, 
a  distance  of  about  60  miles,  although  to  reach  that  lake  it 
wandered  among  the  mountains  in  a  tortuous  course  of  more  than 
thrice  that  length. 

During  the  heavy  rainfall  it  was  impassable,  except  where  it  was 
spread  out,  as  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  or  perhaps  in  some  other 
widened  flat  part  of  its  bed,  by  any  boat  or  raft  which  Hebrew 
invention  could  contrive.  But  after  the  rainfall  had  subsided,  it 
was  in  the  flat  reaches  of  its  course  languid  and  shallow,  and  easily 
crossed,  not  only  by  armies,  but  by  husbandmen  with  their  flocks 
and  herds.  The  progress  up  this  celebrated  river  was  utterly 
impracticable,  on  accoxmt  of  the  rocks  which  impeded  it ;  and  the 
only  wooden  boat  ever  heard  of  as  having  attempted  to  descend  it, 
was,  notwithstanding  the  skill  and  appliances  of  an  able  American 
surveying  marine  officer.  Lynch,  so  shattered  that  it  was  abandoned 
as  a  wreck. 

**  The  descent  of  the  Jordan  occupied  no  less  than  a  week.  So 
great  were  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  rapids,  that  in  two  days 
not  more  than  12  miles  were  accomplished,  and  on  the  third  day 
tbe  wooden  boat  brought  down  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  was  aban- 
doned on  account  of  her  shattered  condition !"    (Lynch's  Narrative.) 

In   August   1847,  Lieut.  Molyneux  found  the  Jordan  between 
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Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea  in  parts  too  low  at  that  season  to  float 
his  very  small  boat. 

Mr.  Conder  in  the  *  Modem  Traveller,  Palestine,'  235,  says,  citing 
Joshua  iii.  15,  1  Chron.  xii.  15,  Jer.  xii.  5  :  "  There  is  no  donbt  that 
anciently  at  certain  seasons  (in  particular  in  the  first  month  of  the 
Hebrew  year,  March)  the  river  overflowed  its  inner  bank.  But  at 
present,  says  Maundrell,  whether  it  be  because  the  river  has,  by  its 
rapidity  of  current,  worn  its  channel  deeper  than  it  was  formerly, 
or  whether  because  its  waters  are  diverted  some  other  way,  it 
seems  to  have  forgotten  its  ancient  greatness ;  for  we  could  discern 
no  sign  or  probability  of  such  overflowings,  when  we  were  there, 
which  was  the  30th  of  March,  being  the  proper  time  for  these 
inundations.  Nay,  so  far  was  the  river  from  overflowing,  that  it 
ran  at  least  two  yards  below  the  brink  of  its  channel."  Pococke 
was  there  at  the  same  time  of  the  year,  the  last  week  in  March ; 
Haselquist  about  a  fortnight  later ;  Chateaubriand  in  October — this 
accounts  for  his  different  account  of  the  current  of  the  Jordan, 
which  he  represents  as  sluggish,  reluctantly  creeping  to  the  Dead 
Sea.  Pococke  describes  it,  on  the  contrary,  as  deep  and  very  rapid, 
wider  than  the  Tiber  at  Bome  and  perhaps  about  as  wide  as  the 
Thames  at  Windsor ;  the  water  turbid.  The  Kishon  flows  from  its 
fountains  in  the  western  watershed  of  the  range  which  separates  it 
from  the  Jordan,  about  40  miles  north-westward,  into  the  Medi- 
teiTanean,  through  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  gathering  the  stTeams 
from  the  southern  hills  of  Galilee  and  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern slopes  of  Mount  Ephraim  in  its  course.  In  the  Phoenician 
plain  of  Akka,  which  it  enters  through  a  break  in  the  highland,  it 
receives  supplies  from  the  northern  and  north-eastern  slopes  of 
Garmel.  In  the  hot  seasons  its  bed  through  Hebrew  land  (Esdraelon) 
is  almost  dry.  As  it  approaches  its  outfall  the  springs  of  Carmel 
maintain  it  as  a  sc€mty  perennial  stream. 

The  surplus  rainfall  of  the  western  watershed  of  Mount  Ephraim, 
in  the  wet  season,  finds  its  way  by  many  little  valleys  and  ravines 
into  a  few  small  rivulets  across  the  Hebrew  portion  of  the  maritime 
plain,  between  Carmel  and  Joppa,  into  the  sea;  but  in  the  hot 
season  their  beds  are  generally  dry. 

In  the  Philistine  portion  of  the  maritime  plain  there  are  a  few 
somewhat  larger  rivers  or  rather  rivulets,  which  retain  small 
supplies  of  water  in  comparatively  dry  seasona  These  are  chiefly 
supplied  by  the  rainfall  on  the  western  watershed  of  the  mountains 
of  Judah,  but  in  the  Hebrew  country  the  streams  which  supply 
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them  are  mere  wadys,  torrents  in  the  wet  season,  but  waterless 
channels  in  the  dry.  The  El  Arish  is  mainly  supplied  from  the 
streams  southward  of  Palestine. 

Some  of  the  spurs  of  Anti-Libanus  and  the  westernmost  watershed 
of  Gaulonitis  and  the  hills  of  Galilee,  except  in  the  hot  season, 
maintain  through  Lake  Huleh  and  the  course  of  the  Upper  Jordan, 
and  on  the  western  side  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  a  scanty  supply  for 
the  Lower  Jordan.  But  these  are  mere  brooks,  some  of  which  in 
the  hot  season  are  dry.  The  supplies  from  the  western  side  of  that 
river  are  very  scanty  from  the  narrow  range  of  the  watershed,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  its  rainfall  is  discharged  into  the  river 
and  carried  away.  Nor  is  the  supply  from  the  east  considerable. 
The  Hieromax  and  the  Jabbok  are  almost  the  only  streams  which 
deserve  the  name  of  rivulets,  and  in  the  hot  season  they  are  almost 
dry.     The  Jabbok  is  only  five  or  six  miles  in  length. 

The  celebrated  brook  Eidron,  which  flows  from  Jerusalem  towards 
the  Dead  Sea,  is  dry  except  in  the  season  of  rains. 

Lakes. — There  is  not  any  piece  of  water  in  the  Hebrew  land 
which  deserves  the  name  of  lake.  Of  course  in  so  varied  a  country 
there  are  in  the  wet  season,  at  least,  many  pools. 

On  the  eastern  frontier  the  Jordan  forms  three  lakes.  The  northern- 
most is  Huleh  or  Merom,  in  the  Upper  Jordan.  It  has  a  bed  four 
or  five  miles  in  average  breadth,  and  seven  or  eight  in  length. 
The  country  around  it  is  generally  flat,  marshy,  and  covered  with 
water  plants.  Over  this  in  the  rainy  season  the  waters  spread  to  a 
much  greater  extent. 

About  nine  or  ten  miles  below  Huleh,  the  Jordan  spreads  out  and 
forms  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  This  piece  of  water  is  of  an  irregular 
form,  but  of  an  average  breadth  of  about  six  miles  and  of  an 
extreme  length  of  about  13  miles. 

The  southern  lake,  which  swallows  the  Jordan,  is  the  Dead, 
the  Salt,  or  the  Eastern  Sea.  This  lake  is  of  an  irregular  but 
average  breadth  of  about  9  miles,  and  in  length  about  45  or  46 
English  miles.  Towards  the  south  it  is  almost  intersected  by  a 
promontory. 

The  depths  of  the  Dead  Sea  necessarily  vary  according  to  the 
quantity  of  water  spread  over  its  sur&ce  by  the  Jordan  and  its 
other  tributaries,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  has  been 
exposed  to  evaporation. 

Its  bed  is,  in  the  dry  season,  shallow,  averging  a  depth  of  about 
13  feet,  but  this  is  intersected,  almost  throughout  its  entire  length, 
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by  a  wide   rayine   of  the  depth,  from  the  surfeuse,  of  1,300  to 
1,400  feet. 

The  evaporation  produces  a  thin  transparent  vaponr,  which  gives 
the  sea  a  sombre  aspect,  and  deposits  an  offensive  slimy  substance, 
which  irritates  the  skin  and  corrodes  iron. 

The  shores  of  this  lake  are  covered  with  a  deposit  of  salt,  which 
gives  them  the  appearance  of  having  been  whitewashed,  and  causes 
the  stems  and  branches  of  the  sparse,  almost  leafless  bushes  to 
sparkle  as  branches  covered  with  sleet  in  the  sunshine. 

The  region  is  unhealthy ;  the  water  greatly  exceeds  the  weight 
of  that  of  the  ocean.  The  fish,  which  abound  in  some  of  the 
inflowing  streams,  perish  when  carried  into  it. 

The  bitumen  produced  in  great  quantities  in  the  lower  limb  of 
this  lake  has  at  times  been  the  subject  of  commerce  and  contention. 

Lynch  says :  "  At  one  time  to-day  the  sea  assumed  an  aspect 
peculiarly  sombre.  Unstirred  by  the  wind,  it  lay  smooth  and  un- 
ruffled as  an  inland  lake.  The  great  evaporation  inclosed  it  in  a 
thin  transparent  vapour,  its  purple  tinge  contrasting  strongly  with 
the  extraordinary  colour  of  the  sea  beneath,  and,  where  they  blended 
in  the  distance,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  smoke  from  burning 
sulphur.     It  seemed  a  vast  caldron  of  metal,  fused  but  motionless. 

*'  The  surface  of  the  sea  (at  night)  was  one  wide  sheet  of  phos- 
phorescent foam ;  and  the  waves,  as  they  broke  upon  the  shore, 
threw  a  sepulchral  light  upon  the  dead  bushes  and  scattered  frag- 
ments of  rock." 

Plains, — The  principal  plains  are  those  of  Gennesareth,  Esdraelon 
(Jezreel),  Sharon,  and  Jericho. 

The  plain  of  Gennesareth  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake 
and  constitutes  a  portion  of  Galilee.  It  is  a  considerable  depression, 
having  the  high  hills  of  Galilee  on  the  west  and  the  lofty  rocky 
barrier  of  Gaulonitis  frowning  upon  it  from  the  eastern  side  of  the 
lake.     The  hills  to  the  north-west  are  lower  and  more  broken. 

The  plain  is  of  great  fertility,  and  generally  well  supplied  with 
water  from  the  western  springs. 

It  is  co-extensive  with  the  lake  in  length,  but  of  no  great  breadth, 
but  between  the  hills  it  expands  into  several  small  plains. 

The  plain  of  Esdraelon  is  also  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Galilee, 
constituting  the  greater  portion  of  Lower  Galilee.  It  is  traversed 
throughout  by  the  Kishon,  and  is  well  watered  by  that  river  and 
its  influent  springs.  It  is  cut  off  from  the  small  plain  of  Acre 
(Akka)  by  the  foot  of  Carmel  on  the  left,  and  the  cliffs  on  the 
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right  bank  between  which  the  river  flows.  The  plain  extends  from 
the  pass  over  the  dividing  range  from  Jordan  to  this  interruption, 
and,  with  its  outspreadings  among  the  hills  of  Galilee  and  Mount 
Ephraim,  contains  an  area  of  about  200  square  miles. 

This  plain  is  highly  fertile  in  com  and  pasture,  and  constituted 
one  of  the  granaries  for  the  Phoenician  ports. 

The  plain  of  Sharon  was  separated  from  that  of  Esdraelon  by 
the  foot  of  Carmel ;  but  the  communication  between  the  two  was 
easy.  The  Sharon  constituted  the  northern  portion  of  the  great 
maritime  plain,  and  extended  from  Carmel  to  the  Philistine  border 
near  Joppa.  It  was  intersected  by  spurs  from  the  mountains  of 
Samaria,  hills  of  no  great  elevation,  and  constituted  a  part  of  that 
realm.     It  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Hebrew  land. 

The  Plain  of  Jericho. — *'  On  approaching  the  Dead  Sea  "  (Kitto, 
S.  L.  118),  **  the  mountains  on  either  hand  recede,  or  rather  the  cleft 
which  forms  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  widens,  having  a  broad  plain 
traversed  by  the  river — the  portion  on  the  west  being  called  '  the 
plain  of  Jericho,'  and  that  on  the  east  the  *  plain  of  Moab.'  The 
plain  generally  is  bare  of  vegetation ;  but  about  a  mile  from  the 
river  (on  the  western  bank),  a  meagre  sprinkling  of  shrubs  begins 
to  appear,  giving  the  plain  here  much  the  appearance  of  the  more 
verdant  parts  of  the  Arabian  Desert.  Half  a  mile  further  we 
descend  to  a  lower  stage  of  the  plain,  into  what  may  be  properly 
regarded  as  the  outermost  channel  of  the  river.  This  is  separated 
from  the  higher  level  by  a  bank  of  marl  from  30  to  40  feet  in  height, 
generally  precipitous,  but  cut  through  in  many  places  by  channels 
formed  perhaps  by  the  passage  of  the  water  that  falls  in  the  rainy 
season  upon  the  upper  plain.  The  plain  along  the  base  of  this  high 
bank  is  covered  with  mud,  but  clay  predominates  towards  the 
river ;  in  approaching  which,  one  is  soon  involved  in  a  jungle  of 
luxuriant  ^irubs  and  low  tangled  bushes.  The  immediate  banks  of 
the  river  are  covered  with'  a  low,  luxuriant  forest  of  willows, 
oleanders,  tamarisk,  and  cane.  The  highest  of  the  trees  do  not 
attain  an  elevation  of  more  than  30  or  40  feet,  and  few  of  them  are 
more  than  5  or  6  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  this  part  of  the 
channel,  this  lower  terrace,  covered  towards,  the  stream  with  jimgle, 
which  is  covered  with  water  when  the  river  is  in  flood.  Hence 
the  Scripture  alludes  to  the  wild  beasts  driven  from  their  retreats 
in  the  thickets  by  *  the  swellings '  of  the  Jordan.  (Jer.  xlix,  19.) 
The  inundation  does  not  now,  nor  is  there  any  probability  that  it 
ever  did,  extend  beyond  the  wooded  verge  of  the  lower  terrace." 
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Portions  of  this  plain  were  fertile  in  ancient  times,  and  its 
produce  was  characteristic  of  almost  a  tropical  climate.  It  lies 
upwards  of  1,300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 

VaUeya, — There  are  necessarily  many  small  valleys  in  the  moun- 
tain land  of  Palestine ;  but  none  of  them  of  any  note  except  the 
beaiitiful  valley  of  Samaria  or  Shechem,  extending'to  the  maritime 
plain  westward,  and  turning  over  the  pass  down  to  the  plain  of 
Jericho  on  the  east ;  and  the  curious  little  valley  of  Engedi  in  the 
midst  of  the  western  wilderness  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  latter  will 
be  described  with  the  region  in  which  it  is  contained. 

The  Valley  of  Shechem, — The  "position  of  Nablous  (Napolose) 
identifies  the  sites,  beyond  all  question,  with  the  Shechem  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  Sychar  (or  Sichem)  of  the  New :  the  ancient 
capital  of  Samaria  .  .  .  Few  places  exceed  it  in  the  romantic  beauty 
of  its  situation.  It  is  situated  in  the  narrow  valley  between  Mount 
Ebal  and  Mount  Gerizim,  having  the  former  on  the  north,  and  the 
latter  on  the  south.  At  the  present  time  it  is  populous  and  flourish- 
ing, and  the  environs  bear  the  marks  of  opulence  and  industry, 
being  adorned  with  small  gardens  that  skirt  the  banks  of  the 
stream  by  which  the  valley  is  watered."  "  We  passed,"  says  Dr. 
Richardson,  *'  its  scarcely  moistened  bed,  and  a  little  above  the  town 
saw  an  ancient  bridge  with  twelve  arches,  which  were  still  capable 
of  maintaining  the  communication  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
valley."  Dr.  Clarke,  in  approaching  it  from  Jennin,  was  struck 
with  its  flourishing  appearance.  *'  There  is  nothing  in  the  Holy 
Ijand  finer,"  he  affirms,  '*  than  the  view  of  Napolose  from  the  heights 
around  it.  As  the  traveller  descends  towards  it  from  the  hills,  it 
appears  luxuriantly  embosomed  in  the  most  delightfol  and  fragrant 
bowers,  half  concealed  by  rich  •  gardens,  and  by  stately  trees  col- 
lected into  groves  all  round  the  bold  and  beautiful  valley  in  which 
it  stands."     ('  Modern  Traveller,  Palestine,'  246-248.) 

"  Along  the  valley,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  **  we  beheld  a  company  of 
Ishmaelites  coming  from  Gilead,  as  in  the  days  of  Eeuben  and 
Judah,  with  their  camels  bearing  spicery,  and  balm,  and  myrrh  .  .  . 
Upon  the  hills  around,  flocks  and  herds  were  feeding  as  of  old ;  nor 
in  the  simple  garb  of  t|ie  shepherds  of  Samaria  was  there  anything 
to  contradict  the  notions  we  may  entertain  of  the  appearance 
formerly  exhibited  by  the  sons  of  Jacob.  The  morning  after  our 
arrival  we  met  caravans  coming  from  Grand  Cairo,  and  noticed 
others  reposing  in  the  large  olive  plantations  near  the  gates." 

Leaving  Nablous,  the  road  lies  along  the  narrow  vale,  and  in 
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about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  conducts  the  traveller  to  a  copious 
spring  of  good  water,  called  Beer-sheba.  This,  Dr.  Bichardson 
says,  is  the  broadest  and  best  cultivated  part  of  the  valley ;  he  saw 
the  natives  busily  engaged  (May)  in  reaping  a  scanty  crop  of 
barley.  After  leaving  Beer-sheba,  Dr.  Bichardson's  account  makes 
the  road  ascend.  "  In  abont  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  he  says,  "  we 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  and,  as  we  wound  our  way  down  the 
other  side,  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  delightfully  situated  Sebaste. 
It  is  six  miles  beyond  Napolose ;  and  if  the  distance  is  accurately 
given  by  our  authorities,  it  cannot  exceed  40  miles  from  Jerusalem." 

Sebaste  is  the  name  which  Herod  gave  to  the  ancient  Samaria, 
the  imperial  city  of  the  ten  tribes,  in  honour  of  Augustus  (Sebastos) 
Caesar ;  when  he  rebuilt  and  fortified  it,  converting  the  greater  part 
of  it  into  a  citadel,  and  erecting  here  a  noble  temple.  (Jos.  Ant. 
XV.  ix.)  "The  situation,"  says  Dr.  Bichardson,  "is  extremely 
beautiful  and  strong  by  nature ;  more  so,  I  think,  than  Jerusalem. 
It  stands  on  a  fine,  large,  insulated  hill,  compassed  all  around  by  a 
broad  deep  valley ;  and  when  fortified,  as  it  is  stated  to  have  been 
by  Herod,  one  would  have  imagined  that,  in  the  ancient  system  of 
warfare,  nothing  but  famine  could  have  reduced  such  a  place.  The 
valley  is  surrounded  by  four  hiUs,  one  on  each  side,  which  are  culti- 
vated in  terraces  up  to  the  top,  sown  with  grain,  and  planted  with 
fig  and  olive  trees,  as  is  also  the  valley.  The  hill  of  Samaria  like- 
wise rises  in  terraces  to  a  height  equal  to  any  of  the  adjoining 
mountains."  (Palestine,  256-8.) 

The  Jordan  is  mentioned  as  passing  through  a  valley  or  depressed 
plain.  This  is  not  properly  a  valley,  but  a  great  baranka  or  enormous 
chasm  (the  Ghor)  rent  through  the  country  from  near  the  southern 
end  of  Lake  Huleh  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It 
declines  rapidly  in  its  course  from  the  north,  where  it  is  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  Mediterranean,  pausing  a  while  in  Lake  Gennesareth  at 
a  depth  of  about  84  ft.  below  the  sea-level,  and  then  descending  in 
it4S  tortuous  course  among  the  disrupted  mountains  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  lies  some  1,300  feet  below  the  Mediterranean 
level,  and  dipping  another  1,300  or  1,400  feet  under  the  surface  of 
the  lake. 

The  river-banks  are  generally  barren  and  devoid  of  trees,  and  are 
bounded  east  and  west  by  the  rugged  moimtain  cliffs.  This  great 
fracture  of  the  earth's  surface  is  thus  described  by  Lynch,  who 
occupied  in  his  careful  exploration  a  considerable  time.  He  says, 
in  his  narrative  of  the  expedition  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan, 
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pp.  232,  233 :  *'  The  mountains  towards  the  west  rose  up  like 
islands  from  the  sea  with  billows  heaving  at  their  bases ;  deep-rooted 
in  the  plain,  the  bases  of  the  mountains  heaved  the  garment  of 
earth  away,  and  rose  abruptly  in  naked  pyramidal  crags,  each  scar 
and  fissure  as  plainly  distinct  as  if  we  were  within  reach,  and  yet 
we  were  hours  away;  the  laminations  of  their  strata  resembling 
the  leaves  of  some  gigantic  volume,  wherein  is  written,  by  the  hand 
of  God,  the  history  of  the  changes  He  has  wrought.  The  plain 
that  sloped  away  from  the  bases  of  the  hills  was  broken  into  ridges 
and  multitudinous  cone-like  mounds,  resembling  tumultuous  water 
at  the  meeting  of  two  adverse  tides ;  and  presented  a  wild  and 
chequered  tract  of  land,  with  spots  of  vegetation  flowering,  upon 
the  frontiers  of  irreclaimable  sterility.  A  low,  pale  and  yellow 
ridge  of  conical  hills  marked  the  termination  of  the  higher  terrace, 
beneath  which  swept  gently  this  lower  plain  with  a  similar  un- 
dulating surface,  half  redeemed  from  barrenness  by  spare  verdure 
and  thistle-covered  hillocks.  Still  lower  was  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan — the  sacred  river  I  its  banks  fringed  with  perpetual  verdure, 
winding  in  a  thousand  graceful  mazes ;  the  pathway  cheered  with 
songs  of  birds,  and  its  own  clear  voice  of  gushing  minstrelsy ;  its 
course  a  bright  line  in  this  cheerless  waste.  Yet  beautiful  as  it  is, 
it  is  only  rendered  so  by  contrast  with  the  harsh  calcined  earth 
around." 

Lynch's  descent  of  the  river  was  so  much  embarrassed  by  rapids 
that  it  occupied  a  week. 

Deserts  and  Wildernesses. — A  tract  extending  the  whole  length  of 
Judah  from  north  to  south  along  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea  was,  with  the  exception  of  one  very  little  valley  or  rather 
dingle  at  Engedi,  an  absolutely  barren  desert.  No  other  portion  of 
any  extent  was  totally  unproductive.  Its  extensive  district  south 
of  Hebron,  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  including  pastoral  Carmel,  was 
comparatively  barren,  somewhat  resembling  the  sheep  walks  of 
Wales.  If  more  productive  during  some  part  of  the  year,  it,  during 
another  portion,  suffered  more  from  want  of  water  and  greater  heat. 
Other  portions  of  Judah  produced  abundance  of  excellent  com. 

What  are  called  the  wildernesses  of  Israel  or  Samaria,  except  so 
fiekr  as  the  deserts  and  barren  mountains  are  comprised  in  that  name, 
are  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  from  the  least  fertile  portions  of  the 
valley  of  Jericho  to  Lake  Tiberias,  comprising  woodscrub  lands, 
marshes,  and  bare  hills.  This,  though  of  no  great  breadth,  took  a 
not  inconsiderable  slice  out  of  Gilead  and  Ephraim.    Galilee  was 
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free  from  any  considerable  encroachment  by  deserts  and  wastes. 
Indeed,  when  it  is  said  that  Palestine  or  Israel  was  the  granary  of 
Phoenicia,  Galilee  must  be  understood. 

Volcanic  Character  of  the  Country  and  Earthquakes, — The  region 
around  Lake  Tiberias,  and  more  extensively  on  the  east,  and  the 
regions  of  the  Dead  Sea,  contain  many  indications  of  volcanic  agency, 
in  the  character  of  the  rock,  the  stone  and  lava  and  bituminous 
substances ;  and  in  hot  baths  near  Tiberias,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Jordan  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  and  elsewhere 
near  the  course  of  the  Jordan. 

Palestine  has  been  at  various  times  more  or  less  convulsed  by 
earthquakes ;  some  of  its  towns  have  been  destroyed,  and  others 
greatly  injured.  Jerusalem  has  suffered  considerably,  more  than 
onoe;  though  not  so  much  as  many  others.  Most  of  the  great 
cities  of  Syria  have  several  times  been  shaken  to  their  foundations, 
some  utterly,  and  others  nearly  overturned. 

Familiarity  with  the  occurrence,  or  with  stories  of  the  oc- 
currence of  these  tremendous  phenomena,  is  indicated  by  many 
expressions,  pictures,  and  allegoiies  in  the  Hebrew  books.  An 
earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
Hebrew  mind  (Amos  i. ;  Zech.  xiv.  5).  The  trembling  and  shaking 
of  the  earth  and  the  mountains  are  figurative  expressions  of  Isaiah 
(xxiv.  20)  and  the  Psalms  (xlvi.  2,  3  ;  civ.  3-7) ;  and  see  the  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew  (xxvii.  54),  "  Now  when  the  centurion,  and  they 
that  were  with  him,  saw  the  earthquake,*'  &c.  This  must  have  been 
a  very  little  and  peculiar  one,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Mark  or 
Luke,  or  even  John,  who  is  said  to  have  been  on  the  spot.  Josephus 
(Ant  IX.  X.  4)  has  introduced  the  earthquake  of  the  time  of  Uzziah, 
aa  playing  a  similar  part.  He  describes  Uzziah  as  entering  the 
temple  to  offer  incense  on  the  golden  altar,  in  defiance  of  the 
priests :  *'  In  tlie  meantime  a  great  earthquake  shook  the  ground, 
and  a  rent  was  made  in  the  temple,  and  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun 
shone  through  it,  and  fell  upon  the  king's  face,  insomuch  that  the 
leprosy  seized  upon  him  immediately;  and  before  the  city,  at  a 
place  called  Eroge,  half  the  mountain  broke  off  from  the  rest  on  the 
west,  and  rolled  itself  four  furlongs,  and  stood  still  at  the  east 
mountain,  till  the  roads,  as  well  as  the  king's  gardens,  were  spoiled 
by  the  obstruction."  The  story  is  told  in  2  Kings  xv.  5,  thus : 
**'  And  Adoni  smote  the  king,  so  that  he  was  a  leper  unto  the  day  of 
his  death."  In  2  Chron.  xxvi.  the  story  is  improved.  Uzziah  is 
described  as  going  into  the  sanctuary  to  bum  incense  in  defiance 
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of  the  priests.  **  Theo  Uzziah  was  wroth,  and  had  a  censer  in  his 
hand  to  bum  incense ;  and  while  he  was  wroth  with  the  priests, 
the  leprosy  even  rose  np  in  his  forehead  before  the  priests  in  the 
house  of  Adoni,  from  beside  the  incense  altar"  (verse  19),  and  the 
priests  tnmed  him  out,  <&c.  By  the  time  of  Josephus,  or  by  him, 
this  story  acquired  its  finish,  and  perhaps  was  not  unknown  to  the 
author  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew. 

The  Ghor  and  the  Dead  Sea  or  its  extension  is  variously  ascribed 
to  some  tremendous  volcanic  action,  earthquake,  or  vast  subsidence 
of  the  land.  By  some  it  has  been  suggested  that  Lake  Tiberias  is 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano ;  and  the  bituminous  products  of 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  hot  baths  are  all  indications  of  the  action 
of  terrestrial  fire. 

WdU  and  Cistems, — Water,  especially  at  certain  seasons,  was 
scarce  in  most  parts  of  Palestine.  This  rendered  necessary  not 
only  the  digging  of  wells  to  open  the  spring.'^,  the  "  living  waters,'* 
but  also  the  construction  of  reservoirs  and  cisterns  for  storing  the 
rain.  '*  The  cisterns  have  usually  only  a  small  round  opening  at 
the  top;  so  that  the  exterior  presents  the  appearance  of  an 
ordinary  welL  They  are  sometimes  raised  up  by  stonework  above 
and  furnished  with  a  curb  and  a  wheel  for  the  bucket.  They 
increase  in  width  downward,  and  towards  the  bottom  become  very 
wide.  They  are  quite  general  in  cities,  where  every  house  has 
either  one  large  or  several  small  ones.  The  water  is  conducted 
into  them  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses  during  the  rainy  season,  and 
remains  in  them,  by  much  care,  clear  and  fresh  through  the  whole 
summer  and  autunm.  Many  of  these  are  of  great  antiquity,  and 
not  a  few  of  them  occur  along  roads  which  are  now  forsaken. 
Of  the  great  conduits,  or  open-water  reservoirs,  Bobinson  says 
(*  Besearch,'  ii.  483),  the  same  causes  which  led  the  inhabitants  to 
excavate  cisterns,  also  induced  them  to  build  in  and  around  most 
of  the  cities  large  reservoirs  for  public  use.  Such  tanks  are  found 
at  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Bethel,  Gibeon,  Bireh,  and  various  other' 
places ;  sometimes  still  in  use,  as  at  Hebron,  but  more  commonly  in 
ruins.  They  are  mostly  built  of  massive  stones,  and  are  situated 
chiefly  in  valleys  where  the  rains  of  winter  could  be  easily  conducted 
into  them.  These  reservoirs  we  learned  to  consider  as  one  of  the 
least  doubtful  vestiges  of  antiquity  in  all  Palestine ;  for  amongst  the 
present  race  of  inhabitants  such  works  are  utterly  unknown." 

Wells  in  Palestine  are  generally  excavated  from  the  solid  lime- 
stone rock,  sometimes  with  steps  to  descend  into  them.    This 
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method  of  storing  water  prevailed  in  Moab  and  other  neighbouring 
countrieB. 

These  works  are  the  subjects  of  great  admiration  by  the  enthu- 
siastio  travellers  in,  what  they  call,  the  Holy  Land.  They  were 
probably  sufficient  except  in  times  of  drought.  But  they  are  con- 
temptible as  works  of  magnitude,  industry,  or  design,  in  comparison 
with  the  vast  reservoirs  of  India  and  Ceylon ;  and  in  genius  and 
industry  with  the  wonderful  excavations  for  obtaining  water  from 
subterranean  sources  found  in  the  regions  of  Yucatan,  effected  by 
peoples  of  whom  the  memory  and  almost  every  other  record  have 
passed  away. 

The  sufficiency  of  such  slender  resources  in  a  country  in  which 
almost  every  rivulet  was  dried  up  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  is 
evidence  of  a  very  sparse  population. 

Caves, — A  widely  extended  limestone  formation,  comprising 
Palestine,  Gilead,  Edom,  and  districts  of  Syria,  abounded  in  fissures 
and  caves,  some  of  which  were  very  large.  Such  are  to  be  found 
in  great  numbers  and  size  in  Mount  Carmel,  near  the  sea,  and  in 
Eastern  Galilee,  and  on  both  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah.  Some  of  these,  with  their  windings  and 
lacunas,  were  spacious  enough  to  contain  several  hundred  men. 
The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country,  probably,  occupied  them 
as  their  only  habitations.  In  after-times  they  were  for  the  moat 
part  used  as  places  of  refuge  in  time  of  war,  and  by  banditti,  and 
by  shepherds  and  goatherds  tending  their  flocks ;  and  by  ascetics 
too  lazy  to  build. 

Without  doubt  some  of  them  were  enlarged  and  improved,  for 
the  purpose  of  accommodation  or  concealment  of  the  peoples  and 
storing  their  crops,  and  adapted  by  apertures  and  otherwise  for 
escape  and  defence.  Some  of  these  natural  cavities  appear  to  have 
been  used  as  reservoirs. 

BeaUs^  wild, — ^We  are  informed  of  the  existence  of  some  wild 
beasts,  called  in  the  Bible,  lions,  leopards,  and  bears  and  foxes,  and 
of  some  smaller  species. 

The  wild  hog  is  abundant  upon  Mount  Tabor  and  the  Lesser 
Hermon,  as  well  as  in  the  woods  and  shrubby  declivities  of 
Carmel,  and  often  come  down  from  these  retreats  into  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon. 

There  are  many  species  of  antelope  in  Palestine,  but  animals  of 
the  stag  kind,  if  any  exist  there,  are  rare. 

Beasts^  tame. — Oxen  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  are  few  and 
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small,  and  beef  and  veal  are  rarely  eaten.  Bnt  in  the  Upper  Jordan 
valley,  oxen  thrive  better  and  are  more  nnmerons,  as  likewise  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tabor  and  Nazareth,  and  they  are  in  mnch 
the  best  condition  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country  east  of 
Jordan,  a  distinction  indicated  in  the  Scripture  allusion  to  the 
strength  of  the  bulls  of  Bashan.    (Kitto,  8.  L.  160.) 

Sheep  and  goats  are  seen  everywhere,  in  all  parts  of  the  country^ 
in  great  numbers  and  numerous  flocks.  Their  milk  and  their  flesh 
serve  for  daily  nourishment,  and  their  wool  and  hair  for  the  clothes 
of  the  inhabitants. 

There  is  but  one  breed  of  camel  in  the  country,  at  least  to  the 
west  of  Jordan  ;  and  this  is  not  abundant. 

Horses, — Among  the  horses  of  the  Holy  Land  there  are  many  of 
fine  shape  and  noble  Arab  blood ;  but  very  little  can  be  said  in 
praise  of  what  may  be  considered  the  native  breed  of  the  country. 

The  Ass, — The  breed  of  the  ass  in  Palestine  is  of  a  much  higher 
relative  quality  than  that  of  the  horse. 

Mules  are  more  generally  used  for  riding,  as  they  are  found  to  be 
more  safe  in  traversing  the  bad  mountain  paths  of  the  country. 

There  is  scarcely  an  allusion  to  the  use  of  the  horse  by  the 
Hebrews,  either  for  pleasure  or  war,  before  the  time  of  Solomon, 
when  they  are  said  to  have  been  imported  in  great  numbers  from 
Egypt ;  but  chariots  are  mentioned  as  kept  by  their  enemies,  the 
Philistines  and  Northern  Canaanites,  but  their  actual  use  in  war  is 
seldom  mentioned. 

Indeed,  the  ass  and  the  mule  were  much  better  adapted  to  the 
mountainous  regions  than  the  horse. 

Products  of  the  Land. — ^Palestine  and  Gilead  were  entirely  horti- 
cultural (including  in  this  term  the  cultivation  of  vines,  figs,  olives, 
and  perhaps  mulberries),  agiicultural,  and  pastoral. 

Notwithstanding  some  vague  allusions  to  metcJs,  there  is  no 
statement  or  distinct  intimation  in  Scripture  that  any  mineral 
produce  was  raised  in  any  part  of  it  during  the  Hebrew  time. 

Its  grapes,  wine,  and  oil  are  celebrated;  likewise  its  incense, 
balms,  and  honey.    (See  Kussell's  Palestine,  29-31.) 

In  some  districts  its  produce  of  com  and  other  cereals  was 
exuberant ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  country  appears  to  have 
been  depastured  by  vast  flocks  of  sheep,  while  its  rougher  acclivities 
afforded  extensive  ranges  for  goats. 

Its  cattle  could  not  have  been  much  more  than  sufficient  for 
■acrifioee  and  other  festive  enjoyments,  and  the  plough. 
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Almost  all  their  materials  for  splendour  and  ornament,  and,  in 
early  times,  almost  all  their  adorned  works  and  trinkets,  were 
purchased  from  foreigners,  or  executed  by  foreign  artisans,  hired  or 
indnced  to  settle  among  them. 

ExporU  and  Imports. — ^It  follows  from  the  absence  of  sea-ports 
that  the  Hebrews  had  no  maritime  trade.  Their  exports  consisted 
entirely  of  the  produce  of  the  surface  of  the  land.  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  even  exported  any  wool.  That  of  the  Bedouins  is 
described  as  having  been  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  was  pro- 
bably better  adapted  to  the  Phoenician  market,  for  their  delicate 
textures  and  exquisite  purple  and  other  dyes. 

Of  minerals  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Hebrews  raised  any. 
Solomon  is  described  as  making  his  purchases  from  the  Tyrians 
exclusively  with  com  and  oil,  and  Ezekiel  thus  describes  their 
resources  for  foreign  trade,  for  the  most  part  carried  to  Phoenicia 
by  their  own  or  by  passing  caravans:  '^Judah,  and  the  land  of 
Israel,  they  were  thy  (Tyre)  merchants :  they  traded  in  thy  market 
wheat  of  Minnith,  and  Pannag,  and  honey,  and  oil,  and  balm" 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  17);  or,  according  to  another  translation  (1  Heeren, 
*  Asiatic  Nations,'  262),  **  Judah  and  the  land  of  Israel  traded  with 
their  com  of  Minnith,  honey  of  raisins  [qy.  wine],  oil  and  balm 
gave  they  thee  for  thy  wares." 

The  purchases  made  by  the  Hebrews  from  the  caravans,  which 
they  provided  with  such  produce,  were  like  those  of  other  nations 
growing  from  a  pastoral  into  an  agricultural  state,— at  first  the 
implements  necessary  for  their  wars,  then  better  tools  for  husbandry, 
then  armour  for  their  warriors,  beads,  baubles  and  trinkets  for 
their  women,  and  probably  gaudy  coats  and  petticoats  of  Babylonian 
workmanship  and  of  Tyrian  dyes,  for  both  sexes.  Their  linen 
they  purchased  from  the  Egyptian  caravans.  What  little  gold  and 
silver  they  could  accumulate  they  expended  in  the  ornamentation 
of  their  temples,  the  palaces  of  the  kings,  and  some  barbarian  gauds 
for  the  franklins  and  military  chiefs. 

Caravan  routes. — The  wealth  of  Palestine  almost  entirely  depended 
on  the  passage  of  tracing  caravans. 

The  Phoenician  ports  were,  in  the  Hebrew  period,  as  they  had 
long  before  been,  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  outlets  of  the  products 
and  manufactures  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia,  as  well  as  of 
nearer  towns,  and  their  own ;  and  also  the  only  inlets  for  the  gold, 
silver,  tin,  and  other  treasures  of  the  countries  connected  with  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 
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And,  Tmtil  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  Bent 
their  productions,  and  derived  many  of  their  supplies  through  the 
medium  of  the  PhoBnician  ports. 

Many  of  the  routes  by  which  the  traffic  was  conveyed  to  and 
from  the  great  emporia  of  the  Phoenician  coast,  converged  upon 
and  intersected  Palestine,  long  before  it  was  invaded  by  the 
Hebrews. 

The  passage  of  treasure  tempts  marauders,  but  the  wealth  and 
enjoyment  derived  from  its  protection  had  founded  sanctuaries, 
around  which  prosperous  towns  had  grown  up  along  the  great 
roads. 

In  these  the  caravans  rested,  and  obtained  their  necessary 
supplies,  in  exchange  for  commodities  suitable  to  the  exigencies  of 
each  place.  The  towns  became  marts  and  fairs  for  the  surrounding 
regions,  in  which  the  country  people  as  well  as  the  town  folk  sold 
their  surplus  produce,  and  purchased  their  implements,  trinkets, 
and  wares. 

The  caravanserais  surrounded,  or,  perhaps,  constituted  parts  of 
the  temple,  consecrated  to  the  god  of  Concord,  Baal  Berith,  the  god 
of  the  covenant,  for  mutual  protection  and  abstention  from  wrong 
between  the  travellers  and  the  people  of  the  place. 

The  merchandise  was  carried  to,  and  conveyed  from.  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  not  in  general  by  Phoenicians,  or  even  the  owners  of  the 
goods. 

The  Phoenicians  had  marts  or  £EU3tories  in  great  emporia  such  as 
Memphis,  Damascus,  Hamath,  Ezion-geber,  and  perhaps  Babylon 
and  ports  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  which  they  made  purchases  and 
sales  of  their  own  commodities  transmitted  by  the  caravans.  And 
sometimes  the  merchants  of  the  coast  and  the  interior  accompanied 
their  property,  selling  and  buying  on  the  way,  but  it  was  for  the 
most  part  conveyed  by  the  leaders  of  the  caravans. 

The  emirs  of  the  desert  with  their  squadrons  of  camels  and 
horses  were  the  carriers  and  escort  for  the  transport  of  the  com- 
modities from  city  to  city,  and  from  sea  to  sea.  This  was  the 
occupation  of  various  tribes  of  Ishmael,  Midian,  and  other  unsettled 
peoples;  prepared  either  to  purchase  or  fight  their  way.  The 
covenant  on  the  part  of  tlie  travellers  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
countries  they  traversed,  was  perhaps — **  We  will  not  pass  through 
the  fields,  or  through  the  vineyards,  neither  will  we  drink  of  the 
water  of  the  wells ;  we  will  go  by  the  king's  highway ;  we  will  not 
turn  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  until  we  have  passed  thy 
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borders.  We  will  go  by  the  highway ;  and  if  I  and  my  cattle  drink 
of  thy  water,  then  will  I  pay  for  it.  I  will  without  doing  any 
thing  else  go  through  on  my  feet."  (Nomb.  xx.  17.)  And  if  Edom 
said,  ^'  Thoa  shalt  not  pass  by  me,  lest  I  come  out  against  thee  with 
the  sword,"  the  nomad  chieftain  loaded  his  trains  of  camels  and 
arrayed  his  warriors  to  force  a  passage,  and  plunder  the  coiintry  or 
to  seek  a  safer  route.  **  For  they  often  came  up  with  their  cattle 
and  their  tents,  and  came  as  grasshoppers  for  multitude,  and  their 
camels  without  number,"  mounted  on  their  countless  Arab  steeds. 

The  great  caravans  diminished  or  increased  as  they  traversed  the 
great  roads,  sending  forth  detachments,  or  receiving  minor  caravans, 
by  the  diverging  routes  of  commerce.  And  they  diminibhed  their 
stocks  by  sale  and  barter,  and  increased  them  by  purchase,  and 
sometimes,  perhaps,  by  forays  and  pillage,  on  their  way. 

Their  greatest  dangers  were  from  unsettled  tribes,  which  did  not 
share  the  profits;  and  mountaineers  too  remote  from  the  marts 
to  participate  in  the  advantages  derivable  from  their  passing  in 
peace. 

Fhilistia,  Samaria,  and  Galilee  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  peaceful 
intercourse ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  rough  hills  of  Judah  were 
probably  tempted  to  their  marauding  inroads  upon  Fhilistia  and 
Idmnea  by  the  riches  of  the  cai-avans. 

It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  great  routes  which  traversed  or 
passed  near  Palestine  or  Gilead.  From  these  there  were  connecting 
routes  and  diverging  roads  for  minor  places  of  trade. 

The  most  westward  route  led  from  Memphis,  in  which  city  a 
Phoenician  settlement  occupied  exclusively  their  own  quarter,  to 
El  Arish,  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Egypt;  thence  through 
Fhilistia,  doubtless  connected  with  the  Philistine  cities;  thence 
northward  through  Palestine,  the  ancient  district  of  Gezer,  to  Acre, 
where  it  reached  PhoBuicia,  leaving  Carmel  on  the  left. 

The  great  route  for  the  commerce  of  South-western  Arabia,  Saba, 
Hadramaut  and  Arabia  Felix,  proceeded  between  the  mountains 
and  the  Arabian  Gulf  (the  Bed  Sea)  to  Petra  (Idumea,  Edom),  in 
the  course  of  reaching  which  it  was  joined  by  the  routes  from 
Eidon-geber  and  Eloth,  bearing  the  imports  from  the  north-eastern 
branch  of  the  Arabian  Gulf. 

At  Petra  fell  in  a  great  route  of  caravans  from  Gerra,  across  the 
desert,  bringing,  along  with  the  produce  and  manufactures  of 
Eastern  and  South-eastern  Arabia,  the  merchandise  imported  by 
the  Arabian  cities  and  the  Phoenician  settlers  and  colonists  from 
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the  east  and  south-east  into  the  islands  and  creeks  of  the  Persian 
Gul£ 

From  Petra  one  roate  proceeded  north-westward,  approaching, 
perhaps  sometimes  crossing,  the  south-west  of  Judah,  and  falling 
into  the  route  of  the  Egyptian  traffic  in  Philistia,  and  proceeding 
along,  bj  Acre,  to  Tyre. 

From  Petra  another  route  proceeded  northward,  skirting  the 
Dead  Sea  and  Jordan  on  the  east,  and  passing  through  the  terri- 
tories of  Moab,  Gilead,  Ammon,  and  the  Amorites  to  Syria  and 
Damascus,  where  it  joined  the  great  northern  lines  of  commerce, 
the  routes  from  Babylonia  and  Assyria  to  Hamath  and  Phoenicia. 

From  the  great  western  route  of  the  Egyptian  traffic,  one 
branched  off  in  Philistia,  crossing  Palestine  through  the  gradual 
ascent  to  Sliechem  and  thence  to  the  western  bank  of  the  Jordan, 
and  prcceeding  along  Lake  Tiberias,  probably  on  the  western 
bank;  and  also  fistUing  into  the  eastern  route  already  described, 
reaching  by  one  or  both  of  these  courses  the  great  northern 
routes  in  the  realm  of  Damascus.  Numerous  roads  of  the  traffic  of 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  the  northern  regions  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
converged  at  Circesium  (Karkesia),  near  Thapsacus,  or  probably 
Garchemish,  where  they  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  proceeded  (a 
march  of  three  or  four  days)  over  a  region  for  the  most  part  desert 
to  Palmyra  (Tadmor).  Thence  the  route  proceeded  (a  march  of 
four  or  five  days  over  the  desert)  to  Hems  (Emesa)  on  the  borders 
of  the  desert.  It  proceeded  thence  (a  march  of  about  three  days)  to 
Baalbec,  in  the  valley  between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Libanon ;  aud 
thence  to  the  maritime  ports  of  Phoenicia. 

Into  this  great  northern  route,  there  fell  at  various  points,  north- 
westward, northward  and  north-eastward,  probably  at  Baalbeo, 
Emesa,  and  Palmyra,  the  maiches  of  the  caravans  from  Damascus, 
conveying  the  commodities  of  that  country  and  what  had  come  up 
from  the  south-east  and  the  south. 

Another  caravan  route  between  Damascus  and  Tyre,  crossing  the 
northern  Jordan  at  a  short  distance  below  Lake  Huleh,  proceeded 
through  Galilee  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  thence  by  the  pa>s 
and  plain  of  Akka;  in  its  progress  joining  the  route  of  the 
Egyptian  caravan. 

The  priests  of  the  sanctuaries  received  compensations  for  the 
protection  which  they  afforded,  and  the  accommodation  of  the 
caravanserais,  which  were  sometimes  surrounded  by  walls.  Such 
probably  was  the  teuiple  of  Baal  Berith.     Shechem,  and  afterwards 
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Samaria,  became  more  enriched  than  any  other  city  of  the  Hebrews* 
by  the  transit  of  commerce  through  it  from  the  coast  to  the  eastern 
route.  And  probably  the  city  of  Dan  participated  in  the  prosperity 
arising  from  the  traffic  of  the  northern  road. 

These  circumstances,  probably,  acerbated  the  hatred  of  the 
Jerusalemite  priesthood  against  the  calves  of  Jeroboam,  which  had 
become  the  emblems  of  wealth,  if  not  of  the  concord  by  which  it 
was  acquired. 

It  was  by  commerce  that  Petra  and  Babylon,  Damascus  and 
Hamath,  and  the  maritime  cities  had  grown  rich;  while  Jerusalem 
sat  envious  amid  her  almost  unapproachable  hills,  and  dreaming 
with  Isaiah  (Ix.  6,  9) :  **  The  multitude  of  camels  shall  cover  thee, 
the  dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah ;  all  they  from  Sheba  shall 
oome ;  they  shall  bring  gold  and  incenbe ;  and  they  bhall  show 
forth  the  praises  of  Adoni.  .  .  .  Surely  the  isles  shall  wait  for  me, 
and  the  ships  of  Taruhish  first,  to  bring  thy  sons  from  far,  their 
silver  and  their  gold  with  them,  unto  the  name  of  Adoni  thy  god." 

But  the  camels  and  dromedaries  never  learnt  to  ascend  the 
mountains  of  Judah  with  frankincense  or  gold.  The  Jerusalemites 
waited  in  vain  for  the  ships  of  Tarshish  which  never  waited  on 
Adoni.  Their  wiser  progeny,  as  wealth  would  not  come  to  their 
mountains,  descended  from  the  mountains  to  seek  it  in  Tarbhish 
(Spain)  and  wherever  else  it  can  be  found. 
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CHAPTEB  III. 

POPULATION   OF  THE   HEBREW   LAND. 

The  preoeding  account  of  the  area  and  character  of  the  Hebrew 
land  has  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  reader  to 
form  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  scriptural  state- 
ments of  the  numbers  and  wealth  of  its  people.  If  convince 
that  these  statements  are  absolutely  incredible,  that  they  are  mere 
fictions,  he  will  suspect  also  that  other  statements  in  Scripture  are 
of  a  similar  character,  and  alike  undesei-ying  of  being  accepted  as 
statements  of  fact ;  indeed,  that  they  are,  when  alike  violating  the 
order  of  nature,  mere  Oriental  tales. 

It  should  be  premised  that  the  Hebrews  never  constituted  the 
entire  population  of  Palestine  or  Oilead.  In  many  localities  the 
descendants  of  the  indigenous  population  predominated.  There 
were  few,  if  any,  of  unmixed  Hebrew  blood.  The  kings  were  not. 
The  entire  population  must  be  regarded  as  a  mixed  race,  in  which 
probably  the  Hebrew  element  in  Palestine  prevailed  to  about  the 
same  extent  as  the  Norman  in  England,  among  those  of  the  Britons, 
Angles,  Saxons,  and  Danes. 

England,  at  the  present  time,  after  freedom  from  any  serious  in- 
vasion for  nearly  eight  centuries,  and  from  any  serious  civil  war 
for  two  centuries,  and  comparatively  lightly  affected  by  its  foreign 
wars,  and  not  heavily  by  its  emigrations, — a  country  with  a 
vastly  greater  proportion  of  cultivatable  land  than  the  Hebrew 
regions,  with  a  capital  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  to  bo  counted 
by  millions,  and  with  towns  of  which  the  residents  are  to  be 
counted,  in  actual  census,  by  hundreds  of  thousands  and  by  tens 
of  thousands,  and  teeming  with  a  manufacturing  and  mineral- 
working,  in  addition  to  an  agricultural,  population, — after  a  long 
term  of  domestic  quiet  and  commercial  prosperity,  bears  a  population 
averaging  about  400  to  the  square  mile  (see  pasty  p.  46) ;  and  it 
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cannot  sustain  that  population  without  importations  of  food  from 
foreign  countries.  What  then  is  the  population  which  the  Hebrew 
land  could  from  time  to  time — what  could  it  in  the  time  of  its 
highest  prosperity,  then  purchasing  all  its  gold  and  luxuries  by  the 
exportation  of  food — have  possibly  sustained?  It  could  not  have 
found  food  for  the  fistbulous  millions  of  the  exode  from  Egypt,  if  the 
whole  land  had  been  delivered  up  to  their  exclusive  enjoyment  in 
the  highest  state  of  culture. 

Setting  off,  against  the  greater  proportion  of  the  deserts,  wilder- 
nesses, and  lofty  barren  mountains  of  Palestine  and  Gilead,  the 
greater  productiveness  of  some  of  its  plains  and  valleys ;  even 
assuming  that  such  productiveness  would  further  compensate  for 
our  importations,  and  making  allowance  for  the  feebler  appetites  of 
warmer  climates,  it  is  an  extreme  concession  to  admit  that  the 
Hebrew  land  could  have,  at  any  time,  sustained  so  great  an  average 
population  as  the  present  average  of  England.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  was  not  a  rice-producing  country,  and  that  it  was 
not  so  warm  as  the  rice-producing  districts  of  India;  and  that 
consequently,  neither  the  abundance  of  produce,  nor  the  little 
required  for  the  subsistence  of  each  individual,  can  be  justly  com- 
pared with  those  of  Bengal. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  Hebrew  land  could  bear  in  its  times 
of  peace,  general  industry,  and  prosperity,  as  large  an  average 
population  as  the  crowded  realm  of  England  in  this  day,  400  to 
the  square  mile,  the  greatest  population  which  could  have  been 
sustained  by  the  regions  in  which  the  Hebrews  had  settled,  was 
(ofi/e,  p.  16) — 

Ollead  .  length,  60  m. ;  breadth,  20  m. ;  area,  1 ,200  sq.  m.  x  400  =     480.000 
Samaria  and  Galilee  (see  p.  16)  „    3,120  „  =  1,248,000 

Jodah  .  length,  45  m. ;  breadth,  80  m. ;     „    1,350  „  =     540,000 

Total  of  Hebrew  land 5,670  „  =  2,208,000 

of  all  races,  ages,  and  sexes. 

On  the  ordinary  estimate,  the  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms  would  be  about  one-fifth,  producing  for  Gilead  96,000,  for 
Israel  249,600,  and  for  Judah  108,000,  a  total  of  453,600,  nearly 
150,000  less  than  the  number  contained  in  the  tale  of  the  Egyptian 
exode.  But  no  such  proportion  of  the  population  could  be  brought 
into  the  field.  We  may  form  some  estimate  of  the  numbers  which 
could  be  marshalled,  from  the  arming  of  France  in  the  recent  war, 
a  nation  inspired  with  a  military  ardour  not  surpassed  by  any,  and 
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if  possible,  still  more  excited  by  hatred  of  the  invader,  roused 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth  by  these  sentiments,  and  by 
the  hhame  as  well  as  the  danger  of  being  conquered ;  with  means 
and  wealth  to  purchase  and  provide  the  weapons  and  munitions  of 
war,  with  the  most  vigorous  levyings  upon  its  energies,  did  not 
produce  out  of  its  nearly  40,000,000  a  twentieth  of  its  numbers  to 
encounter  the  German  hosts.  Upon  this  scale,  we  cannot  estimate 
the  numbers  available  in  the  Hebrew  lands,  in  their  highest  pros- 
perity, for  war,  at  more  than  for  Gilead  24,000,  for  Israel  or  Samaria 
62,400,  and  for  Judah  27,000,  a  total  of  David's  kingdom,  in  its 
highest  possible  state  of  prosperity,  amounting  to  113,400,  even  to 
repel  an  invasion  which  the  whole  country  was  combined  to  meet. 

But  comparatively  small  as  these  numbers  appear  to  be,  they 
immensely  exceed  any  amount  of  population  which  could  have 
ever  existed,  including  all  the  peoples  of  all  races,  Hebrew  and 
earlier,  in  these  regions. 

The  character  of  these  regions  greatly  resembled  that  of  Wales, 
in  mountains,  valleys,  and  plains.  Walts  considerably  exceeded 
them  in  extent.  Wales  and  Hebrew  land  were  in  their  early  times 
alike  desolated  by  internal  and  border  wars. 

The  Galilees  were  much  more  productive  than  Wales,  but  not  so 
the  rest  of  those  regions,  the  infertile  lands  of  Judah  averaging  with 
the  more  productive  of  Gilead  and  Samaria.  The  staples  of  both 
oountvies  were  sheep  and  com.  By  far  the  larger  portion  of  Gilead 
and  South  Palestine  was  sheep  pasture,  as  in  Wales.  If  the  climate 
were  more  favourable  in  the  former,  it  was  compensated  in  the 
latter  by  scarcely  ever-failing  springs;  and  its  pastures  were 
luxuriant,  at  times  when  those  of  almost  all  the  Hebrew  land  were 
parched  and  dry. 

Moreover  the  mineral  produce  of  Wales,  of  which  Hebrew  land 
had  none,  provides  the  means  of  purchasing  from  abroad  sustentation 
for  many  people;  and  the  seaports  of  Wales,  of  which  Hebrew 
land  had  none,  produce  a  wealth  and  population  of  which  the  Hebrew 
land  was  utterly  deficient. 

Until  the  time  of  Herod  and  the  Homans,  Hebrew  land  had 
not  a  dozen  populous  towns,  from  Dan  to  Beerbheba,  and  from 
Bamoth- Gilead  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  had  cities  by  hundreds 
or  by  thousands,  but  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  little  villages  or 
farmsteads  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  with  inhabitants  enough 
to  manage  the  bheep  and  the  goats  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  few 
cornfields  and  orchards. 
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In  addition  to  this  sort  of  city,  in  abundance  Wales  has  towns, 
each  sufficient  to  enormously  outnumber  the  collected  populations 
in  such  places  as  Jerusalem  and  Shechera,  and  many  to  spare : 
among  them,  according  to  the  Census  of  1871,  within  the 
limits  of  the  boroughs,  Cardiff,  39,536  ;  Merthyr  Tydvil,  51,949  ; 
Pembroke,  13,704;  and  Swansea,  51,702;  to  be  compared  with 
Jerusalem,  at  the  utmost  perhaps  15,000,  and  Samaria  probably 
somewhat  more  populous.  Hebrew  laud  had  not  a  manufacture  to 
compare  with  even  the  small  factories  of  Welsh  flannel. 

The  stories  about  the  enormous  productiveness  of  this  land  of 
mountains,  with  a  slender  proportion  of  very  fertile  plains  and 
vallej's,  are,  when  examined,  about  as  credible  as  that  of  3,000,000 
people  feeding  upon  manna  for  forty  years.  According  to  the 
Census  of  1851,  the  average  population  of  Wales  was  only  123 
persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes  to  the  square  mile. 

Scotland  had  only  92  to  the  square  mile. 

Ireland  (then  crowded  with  an  almost  stai-ving  population), 
226. 

Belgium  (highly  cultivated),  382. 

Holland,  382. 

Austria,  145. 

France,  then  flourishing,  171  to  the  square  mile. 

Taking  everything  favourable  to  Hebrew  land  into  account,  it 
oould  not  have  had,  in  its  time  of  greatest  prosperity,  more  than 
half  the  population,  which,  on  our  preceding  calculations,  we  have 
ascribed  to  it. 

By  this  computation,  the  population  could  not  have  exceeded  in 
Gilead,  240,000;  in  Israel,  624,000 ;  and  in  Judah,  270,000 ;  making 
together,  1,134,000  of  all  ages,  races,  and  sexes,  for  the  whole 
Hebrew  land.  This  would  afford  for  available  armies,  even  for 
defence,  not  more  than  about,  Gilead,  12,000;  Israel,  31,200;  and 
Judah,  13,500 ;  in  all,  56,700,  for  the  entire  Hebrew  realms. 

A  moving  mass  of  immigrants,  where  the  whole  sought  another 
settlement,  might  of  course  be  estimated  at  a  higher  flgure,  as 
almost  all  the  males  able  to  bear  aims  would  be  counted  among 
the  flghting-men. 

The  consideration  of  the  story  of  the  600,000  manna-fed  warriors 
who  marched  across  the  Jordan,  is  reserved  for  a  future  page. 

When  in  the  sequel  we  shall  have  partially  relieved  the  credible 
from  the  myths  with  which  it  is  encumbered,  the  residuum  will 
represent  something  more  conformable  with  such  reduced  numbers. 
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The  only  estimate  of  the  number  of  a  people  on  which  any 
reliance  can  be  placed  is  that  of  a  census.  An  approximation  to 
the  real  number  of  soldiers  can  only  be  obtained  where  there  are 
muster  rolls  of  the  host  and  its  subdivitiions. 

The  only  true  account  of  the  guns  of  a  ship  of  war  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  counting  them.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century  even 
the  printed,  authorized  English  navy  list  could  not  be  regarded  as 
authentic,  for,  in  classing  the  ships,  only  guns  of  certain  kinds  or 
in  certain  positions  were  entered.  By  this  process  the  guns  above 
the  number  entitling  a  ship  to  be  rated  in  an  inferior  but  below 
the  next  superior  class,  were  omitted ;  so  that  a  hundred-gun  ship 
might  carry  ten  or  more  of  one  sort  or  another,  above  the  number 
at  which  she  was  rated. 

This  was  an  estimate  in  the  contrary  direction,  but  for  a  similar 
purpose — that  of  exalting  the  opinion  of  national  valour.  But  it 
shows  how  little  credit  is  sometimes  due  to.  even  public  reoords, 
and  even  where  the  untruth  might  bo  easily  ascertained. 

According  to  the  Census  of  1871,  the  British  Isles — England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland — having  an  area  estimated  at  121,115 
square  miles,  had  then  a  population  of  32,500,000 ;  therefore  less 
than  268  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

England,  having  an  area  of  nearly  51,000  square  miles,  had  a 
population  of  21,495,131 ;  therefore  about  421  persons  to  the  square 
mile. 

Wales,  on  an  area  of  4,734,486  square  acres,  had  a  population  of 
1,217,135 ;  that  is,  little  less  than  four  acres  to  each  person,  and  less 
than  160  persons  to  the  square  mile.  The  difference  from  1851  has 
arisen  from  the  increased  population  of  the  ports  and  mineral 
districts. 

Italy  comprises  an  area  of  98,154  square  miles,  and  had,  in  1871, 
a  population  of  26,796,140,  about  273  to  the  square  mile. 

The  Netherlands,  in  1873,  having  an  area  of  12,685  square  miles, 
had  a  population  of  3,674,402,  about  290  to  the  square  mile. 

According  to  the  Census  of  1871,  the  population  of  the  south- 
western counties  of  England,  a  much  larger  area  than  the  whole 
Hebrew  kingdom,  was— Cornwall,  362,343 ;  Devon,  601,374 ;  Dorset, 
195,567 ;  and  Somerset,  463,483 :  a  total  population  of  1,622,767. 

There  is  an  account  of  an  attempted  census  in  the  time  of  David. 
This  census  was  followed,  if  not  interrupted,  by  a  pestilence,  and 
seems  to  have  occasioned  much  discontent.  Perhaps  its  object,  or 
suspected  object,  was  a  taxation* 
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The  result  of  this  census  is  variously  stated.  According  to 
2  Samuel  xxiv.  9,  there  were  valiant  men  who  drew  the  sword,  in 
Israel,  800,000 ;  in  Judah,  500,000  =  1,300,000. 

According  to  1  Chron.  xxi.  5,  6,  all  that  drew  the  sword  were,  of 
Israel,  1,100,000;  Judah,  470,000  =  1,670,000;  but  Levi  and 
Benjamin  were  not  counted. 

The  account  in  Chronicles  gives  300,000  fighting-men  more  for 
Israel,  and  30,000  fighting-men  less  for  Judah,  and  a  total  of 
270,000  more  than  the  Book  of  Samuel,  to  which  excess  must  be 
added  the  Benjamites  and  Levites.  The  two  disorepcoit  accounts 
must  have  been  derived  from  different  sources. 

As  greater  credit  is  generally  accorded  to  the  Book  of  Samuel 
than  to  the  Chronicles,  we  will  accept  the  lesser  number,  and  as 
Joab  is  described  as  coming  to  Gilead  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  5,  6)  we  must 
include  that  province  in  the  census  of  Israel,  and  accept  1,300,000 
as  the  total. 

If  "  valiant  men  who  drew  the  sword  "  is  to  be  construed  men  able 
or  fit  to  be  enlisted,  the  result  would  give  800,000  x  6  =  4,000,000 
as  the  population  of  Israel  and  Gilead,  and  500,000  x  5  =  2,500,000 
as  the  population  of  Judah,  and  a  total  of  6,500,000  for  a  country 
fftr  less  in  dimensions  than  Wales,  or  than  Somerset,  Devon,  Corn- 
wall, and  Dorset. 

If  "  valiant  men  who  drew  the  sword  "  is  to  be  construed  actual 
soldiers,  the  total  must  be  multiplied  by  about  four  (28,000,000), 
and  then  becomes  absurd. 

If  we  assume  that  '*  valiant  men  who  drew  the  sword  "  is  an  inter- 
polation, the  census  exhibits  a  total  population  (including  all  races, 
ages,  and  sexes)  for  Gilead  and  Israel  of  800,000,  and  a  total  popula- 
tion of  Judah  500,000.  Our  previous  speculative  estimate  nearly 
agrees  with  this  result  as  to  Gilead  and  Israel  (Gilead  240,000, 
Israel  624,000) :  total  for  Israel  864,000.  For  Judah  the  number  in 
Chronicles,  470,000  (less  by  30,000  than  that  in  Samuel),  is  in  excess 
of  our  estimate  for  Judah  (270,000  of  all  races,  ages,  and  sexes)  by 
no  less  than  200,000.  This  difference  cannot  have  been  supplied  by 
the  population  of  large  towns. 

Jerusalem  so  completely  absorbed  into  itself  all  power  and 
affluence,  that  in  Judah  it  seems  to  stand  almost  alone,  as  if  there 
were  no  other  city  in  the  country  which  in  any  degree  approached 
it  in  its  importance  or  population.  Yet  these  depended  on  its  being 
the  metropolis,  for  it  had  no  manufactures  for  procuring  wealth 
by  export,  or  for  the  employment  of  numerous  workmen. 
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The  whole  circuit  of  this  celebrated  city  was  only  about  2i  miles 
( 3,400  yards),  which  would,  reduced  to  a  square,  exhibit  a  face  on 
each  side  of  850  yards,  less  than  half  a  mile.  Taking  it  at  half  a  mile, 
the  entire  area  would  not  greatly  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  square  mile 
— 1 60  acres,  or  774,400  square  yards — ^for  all  the  walls,  streets,  open 
spaces,  the  area  of  the  temple  and  palace,  and  other  public  buildings 
(which  necessarily  occupy  a  much  larger  proportionate  spac«  than 
in  a  city  of  larger  dimensions),  and  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants. 

A  comparatively  recent  estimate  of  the  inhabitants  furnishes  the 
number  of  11,500  as  the  utmost  (Cyc.  Bib.  ii.  106). 

It  is  by  no  means  unreasonable  (having  regard  to  the  various 
jEtttractions  of  this  city,  for  credulous  Christians  coid  Mahommedans, 
and  for  the  curious,  and  to  the  wealth  now  accruing  from  their 
luxuries  and  devotion)  to  conclude  that  Jerusalem  is  now  as 
populous  as  in  Hebrew  times,  except  when  the  numbers  were 
swollen  by  refugees  in  times  of  invasion ;  or  votaries  in  the  time  of 
a  national  festival. 

The  incredible  estimates  of  the  ancient  population  of  this  city  are 
so  critically  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Fergusson  in  his  admirable  article 
on  Jerusalem  (Smith's  Dictionary,  i.  1025)  that  we  venture  to 
extract : — 

**  Population, — There  is  no  point  in  which  the  exaggeration  in 
which  Josephus  occasionally  indulges  is  more  apparent  than  in 
speaking  of  the  population  of  the  city.  Tlie  inhabitants  were  dead  ; 
no  record  remained ;  and  to  magnify  the  greatness  of  the  city  was 
a  compliment  to  the  prowess  of  the  conquerors.  Still  the  assertions 
that  3,000,000  were  collected  at  the  Passover  (B.  J.  vi.  ix.  3) ;  that 
a  million  of  people  perished  in  the  siege ;  that  100,000  escaped,  <feo., 
are  so  childish,  that  it  is  surprising  that  anyone  could  ever  have 
repeated  them.  Even  the  more  moderate  calculation  of  Tacitus,  of 
600,000  inhabitants,  is  far  beyond  the  limits  of  probability.* 

"  Placing  the  Hippicus  on  the  furthest  northern  point  possible, 
and  consequently  extending  the  walls  as  far  as  either  authority  br 
local  circumstances  will  admit,  still  the  area  within  the  old  walls 
never  could  have  exceeded  180  acres.     Assuming,  as  is  sometimes 

*  **  It  18  instructive  to  compare  these  with  the  moderate  fig:ureB  of  Jeremiah 
(lii.  28-30),  where  he  enumerates  the  number  of  persons  carried  into  captivity  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  three  deportations  from  both  city  and  province,  as  only 
4,600 ;  though  they  seem  to  have  swept  off  every  one  who  could  go,  nearly 
depopulating  the  place.'* 

That  is.  in  the  7th  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  8,023;  in  the  18th  year,  832;  and 
in  the  23rd  year,  745. 
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done,  that  the  site  of  the  present  Chui-ch  of  the  Holy  Sepnlchre  was 
outside  the  old  walls,  this  area  must  be  reduced  to  120  or  130  acres. 
But  taking  it  at  the  larger  area,  its  power  of  accommodating  such 
a  multitude  as  Josephus  describes  may  be  illustrated  by  reference 
to  a^  recent  example.  The  Oreat  Exhibition  building  of  1851 
covered  18  acres — just  a  tenth  of  this.  On  three  days  near  its 
dosing  100,000  or  105,000  persons  visited  it;  but  it  is  not  assumed 
that  more  than  from  60,000  to  70,000  were  under  its  roof  at  the 
same  moment.  Anyone  who  was  in  the  building  on  these  days 
will  recollect  how  impossible  it  was  to  move  from  one  place  to 
another ;  how  frightful  in  fact  the  crush  was,  both  in  the  galleries 
and  on  the  floor,  and  that  in  many  places  even  standing  room  could 
hardly  be  obtained ;  yet,  if  600,000  or  700,000  were  in  Jerusalem 
after  the  fall  of  the  outer  wall  (almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege), 
the  crowd  there  must  have  been  denser  than  in  the  Crystal  Palace; 
eating,  drinking,  sleeping  or  fighting,  literally  impossible;  and, 
considering  how  the  site  of  a  town  must  be  encumbered  with 
buildings,  300,000  in  Jerusalem  would  have  been  more  crowded 
than  were  the  sight-seers  in  the  Crystal  Palace  in  its  most  crowded 
moments." 

If  then  Jerusalem  to  contain  300,000  must  have  been  crowded  as 
cloeely  as  the  Great  Exhibition  in  one  of  its  most  crowded  conditions, 
to  have  contained  the  number  3,000,000,  according  to  Josephus,  it 
must  have  been  packed  ten  times  as  close. 

Bat  fortunately  we  are  not  left  to  such  vague  data  as  these. 

Mr.  Fergusson  says:  ''No  town  in  the  east  can  be  pointed  out 
where  each  inhabitant  has  not  at  least  50  square  yards  on  an  average 
allowed  to  him.  In  some  of  the  crowded  cities  of  the  west,  such  as 
parts  of  London,  Liverpool,  Hamburg,  <&c.,  the  space  is  reduced  to 
aboat  30  yards  to  each  inhabitant ;  but  this  only  applies  to  the 
poorest,  and  more  crowded  places,  with  houses  many  stories  high, 
not  to  cities  containing  palaces  and  public  buildings.  London,  on 
the  other  hand,  averages  200  yards  of  superficial  space  for  every 
person  living  within  its  precincts.  But  on  the  lowest  estimate,  the 
ordinary  population  of  Jerusalem  must  have  stood  nearly  as  follows ; 
taking  the  area  of  the  city  inclosed  by  the  two  old  walls  at  750,000 
yards,  and  that  inclosed  by  the  wall  of  Agrippa  at  1,500,000,  we 
have  2,250,000  for  the  whole.  Taking  the  population  of  the  old 
city  at  the  probable  number  of  one  person  to  50  yards  we  have 
15,000,  and  at  the  extreme  limit  of  30  yards  we  should  have  25,000 
inhabitants  for  the  old  city.     And  at  100  yards  to  each  individual 

VOL.  I.  'E 
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in  the  new  city  about  1 5,000  more ;  so  that  the  population  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  its  days  of  greatest  prosperity  may  have  amounted  to  from 
30,000  to  45,000  souls,  but  could  hardly  ever  have  reached  50,000 ; 
and  assuming  that  in  times  of  festival  one  half  were  added  to  this 
amount,  which  is  an  extreme  estimate,  there  may  have  been  60,000 
or  70,000  in  the  city,  when  Titus  came  up  against  it." 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the  wall  of 
Agrippa  was  not  built  until  several  centuries  after  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  the  Babylonians. 

It  is  the  habit  of  scripturists  and  pious  travellers  to  assume  that 
the  ancient  populations  of  those  countries  vastly  exceeded  the 
present.  To  establish  this  they  refer  to  ruins,  as  indicating  the 
vast  number  of  villages,  and  the  extent  of  artificial  terraces,  and 
water  supplies  in  aid  of  culture  and  irrigation.  If  they  could  prove 
that  all  the  villages,  terraces,  reservoirs,  conduits,  <&c.,  ever  existed 
in  good  condition  at  any  one  time,  they  would  possess  an  important 
argument  for  their  proposition ;  limited,  however,  to  the  time  of 
simultaneousness.  But  how  many  of  those  were  substitutes  for 
others  which  had  from  time  to  time  fallen  into  ruin  ?  how  few  can 
be  referred  to  Hebrew  times  ?  How  many  of  them  sprang  up  in 
Persian  times  ?  how  many  more  in  Grecian  and  Syrian  ?  Must  not 
almost  every  great  improvement,  every  large  port,  every  illustrious 
city,  every  splendid  monument,  must  not  the  only  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem which  deserved  the  title  "magnificent,"  with  its  rival  at 
Sebaste,  be  all  ascribed  to  Herod  the  Great,  not  a  Jew,  but  an 
Idumean,  and  the  time  of  the  Roman  supremacy  ? 

It  is  also  the  habit  of  such  scripturists  and  travellers  to  ascribe 
the  present  not-numerous  population  to  the  despotism  of  l^irkey 
and  the  creed  of  Mahommed.  Indeed  it  seems  to  be  a  Holy-Land- 
Christian  duty  to  exaggerate  the  bad  government  of  the  Turks, 
and  to  expend  more  or  less  virulent  vituperation  on  the  Koran. 

The  reader  of  the  sequel  will  we  doubt  not  arrive,  in  the 
progress  of  his  meditations,  at  a  conclusion  that  from  the  foundation 
of  Jerusalem  by  David,  to  its  destruction  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Hebrew-land  was  at  least  as  ill  governed  and  as  often  devastated 
and  encroached  upon  by  its  own  rulers  and  by  neighbouring  nations, 
and  by  nomads  from  Idumea  and  the  east;  and  as  mercilessly 
pillaged  and  persecuted  by  the  priests  and  zealots  of  Adoni — as  it 
has  been  in  any  recent  time. 

Dr.  Odin  denounces  the  government  of  the  Turks,  and  can 
anticipate   nothing  but  ruin   from   the  law  of  Mahommed.      He 
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says  (Cycl.  Bib.  ii.  462,  citing  Odin's  travels,  ii.  438,  439),  **  The 
inhabitants  of  Palestine  are  Arabs ;  that  is  they  speak  the  Arabio ; 
though,  with  slight  exceptions,  they  are  probably  all  descendants 
of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Syria.  They  are  a  fine  spirited  race  of 
men.  They  are  said  to  be  industrious  for  Orientals,  and  have  the 
right  elements  for  becoming,  under  better  auspices,  a  civilised, 
intellectoal  nation.  The  Turks  and  Syrians  are  about  at  the 
maximum  of  civilisation  possible  to  Mahommedans  of  the  present 
time.  The  mercantile  class  is  said  to  be  little  respected,  and 
generally  to  lack  integrity.  Veracity  is  held  very  lightly  by  all 
classes.  The  people  are  oommonly  temperate  and  frugal,  which 
may  be  denominated  Oriental  virtues." 

Their  situation  with  regard  to  the  physical  means  of  comfort  and 
subsistence  is  in  many  respects  favourable,  and  under  a  tolerable 
government  would  be  almost  unequalled.  As  it  is,  the  Syrian 
peasant  and  his  family  fare  much  better  than  ihe  labouring  classes 
of  Europe.  The  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  abundance  of  land 
with  its  fertility,  the  free  and  luxuriant  pasturage  that  covers  the 
mountains  and  the  plains,  render  it  nearly  impossible  that  the 
peasant  should  not  be  supplied  with  bread,  fruit,  meat  and  milk. 
The  people  almost  always  appear  well  clothed.  Their  houses 
too,  though  often  of  a  slight'  construction,  and  mean  appearance, 
must  be  pronounced  commodious,  when  compared  with  the  dark, 
crowded  apartments  usually  occupied  by  the  corresponding  classes 
in  Europe. 

The  doctor  seems  to  be  unconscious  of  the  contradiction  which 
his  facts  present  to  his  opinions.  A  bad  government  or  rapacious 
priesthood  would,  and  judging  from  the  accounts  of  Solomon,  and 
the  charges  imposed  on  the  people  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
levites,  &c.,  did,  in  Hebrew  times,  extort  from  the  peasant  much 
of  the  abundanoe  which  he  attributes  to  these  favourable  circum- 
stances. Where  the  peasant  is  well  supplied  with  bread,  fruit, 
meat,  milk,  clothes,  and  comfortable  houses,  the  government  and 
religion  mu^t  be  as  little  oppressive  as  those  of  England,— on  the 
peasant  at  least,  and  the  peasantry  constituted  the  chief  population 
of  Palestine  and  Gilead 

The  scriptures  afford  some,  though  not  very  consistent  data,  for 
correcting  the  exuberant  numbers  mentioned  in  the  reigns  of  the 
earlier  Hebrew  kings.  Although  they  are  not  quite  trustworthy, 
more  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  narratives  of  events  recent  in 
the  time  of  the  writers,  than  on  those  of  more  remote  periods. 

I  2 
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Although  the  wars  and  persecutions  by  which  the  people  of  Judah 
had  been  afflicted  from  the  time  of  Ahaz  had  perhaps  prevented 
any  increase  in  their  numbers,  the  foreign  and  internal  wars  of 
Palestine  before,  in  and  after  the  reign  of  David  must  have  been 
equally  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  these  regions.  The  reigns  of 
Manasseh  and  Amon  and  the  earlier  part  of  that  of  Josiah,  were  the 
longest  interval  of  peace  which  Judah  had  at  any  time  enjoyed.  It 
may  therefore  be'  reasonably  inferred  that  Jerusalem  and  Judah 
were  at  least  as  populous  at  the  time  of  the  first  invasion  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  as  at  any  former  period. 

It  may  be  reasonably  inferred  too,  that  the  epitome  of  the  events 
of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  contained  in  the  last  chapter  of  Jeremiah, 
even  if  not  composed  by  that  prophet,  and  also,  that  the  short 
narrative  of  the  two  last  chapters  of  Rings  were  written  within  a 
century  after  their  occurrence.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  reconcile 
these  accounts  with  each  other,  or  either  of  them  with  the  account 
in  Ezra  of  the  numbers  which  returned  from  the  captivity ;  but 
they  afford  some  means  of  approximation  to  the  real  state  of  the 
population. 

Jeremiah  says  (lii.  28),  This  is  the  people  whom  Nebuchadnezzar 
carried  away  captive:  in  the  7th  year  3,023  Jews;  in  the  18th 
year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  carried  away  captive  from  Jerusalem 
832  persons ;  in  the  23rd  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  Nebnzar-adan  the 
captain  of  the  guard  carried  away  captive  of  the  Jews  745  persons. 
All  the  persons  were  4,600. 

According  to  Kings  (2,  xxiv.  12)  the  king  of  Babylon  took  him 
(Jehoiachin)  in  the  8th  year  of  his  (Nebuchadnezzar's)  reign,  and 
he  carried  away  all  Jerusalem,  and  all  the  princes,  and  all  the 
mighty  men  of  valour,  over  10,000  captives,  and  all  the  craftsmen 
and  smiths ;  none  remained,  save  the  poorest  sort  of  the  people  of 
the  land.  He  carried  away  Jehoiachin  to  Babylon,  and  the  king's 
mother,  and  the  king's  wives,  and  his  officers  and  the  mighty  men 
of  the  land,  and  all  the  men  of  might  even  7,000,  and  craftsmen  and 
gmiths  1,000,  all  that  Were  strong  and  apt  for  war. 

This  asportation  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  leaving 
Jerusalem  defenceless ;  and  although  his  vassal,  Zedekiah,  after  a 
reign  of  eight  years,  ventured  to  rebel,  it  is  manifest  that  all  the 
forces  which  he  could  collect  in  Jerusalem  and  what  remained  to 
it  of  Judah,  were  wholly  unequal  to  resistance,  and  those  whom 
Nebuzar-adan  carried  away  are  described  in  Kings  (2,  xxv.  11)  as 
the  rest  of  the  people  that  were  left  in  the  city,  and  the  fugitives 
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that  fell  away  to  the  kings  of  Babylon,  with  the  remnant  of  the 
multitade,  leading  the  poor  of  the  land  to  be  vine-dressers  and 
husbandmen. 

The  numbers  mentioned  in  Ezra  ii.  and  summed  up  in  yei-se  64, 
and  mentioned  in  Nehemiah  vii.  and  summed  up  in  Terse  70,  were 
together  42,360,  returning  from  Babylon.  These  numbers  are  so 
greatly  in  excess  of  those  in  Jeremiah  and  Kings,  that,  if  to  be 
accepted,  they  must  be  accounted  for  by  assuming  that  the 
Judahites  in  the  Babylonian  empire  had  sprung  from  previous 
deportations  or  extensive  emigrations  at  earlier  periods.  The 
Assyrian  monuments  record  one  such  deportation,  not  from 
Jerusalem  but  from  the  cities  of  Judah,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

The  most  probable  mode  of  reconciling  the  accounts  in  Jeremiah 
and  Kings  is  by  assuming  that  Jeremiah  speaks  of  citizens  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  that  Kings  speaks  of  all  the  forces  and  fugitives 
who  had  been  assembled  in  Jerusalem  and  the  adjacent  districts. 
That  some  were  taken  from  the  rural  districts  may  be  inferred 
from  the  expression  '*  the  rest  of  the  multitude,  leaving  the  poor  of 
the  land  to  be  vine-dressers  and  husbandmen." 

The  largest  of  these  numbers  indicates  a  population  within  the 
limits  of  our  lowest  computation. 

What  follows  in  Kings  and  Jeremiah  indicates  the  great 
deficiency  of  population  for  the  land.  All  who  remained  worthy 
of  notice,  except  the  husbandmen  and  vine-dressers,  combined  in 
an  attempt  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  Babylonians,  by 
assassinating  the  governor  Gedaliah  (2  Kings  xzv.  25 ;  Jer.  xli.). 
''  Ishmael  Ben  Nethaniah  Ben  Elishama,  of  the  royal  seed,  came, 
and  ten  men  with  him,  and  smote  Gedaliah,  that  he  died,  and  the 
Jews  and  the  Chaldees,  that  were  with  him  at  Mizpah."  After  the 
absurdity  (perhaps  not  the  atrocity)  of  the  attempt  had  become 
manifest,  ^  all  the  people,  both  small  and  great,  and  the  captains  of 
the  army,  arose,  and  came  to  Egypt :  for  they  were  afraid  of  the 
Chaldees." 

There  is  a  prevalent  notion  that  the  populations  of  Oriental 
nations  are  not  to  be  measured  on  so  restricted  a  scale  as  those  of 
the  west.  This  notion  is  erroneous,  except  as  to  some  nations  in 
very  warm  regions  producing  exuberant  harvests  of  rice. 

China  is  often  referred  to  as  having  teemed  with  an  enormous 
population.  This  was  at  one  time  estimated  at  333,000,000  and 
some  believers  in  scriptural  exaggerations  fancied  they  had  found 
in   this  a  parallel.     But  more  recent  and  careful  examinations 
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reduced  the  estimate  to  200,000,000,  and  a  statistical  account  taken 
by  order  of  the  late  emperor  Kia-king  makes  the  total  population 
including  the  Tartar  banners,  about  145,000,000.  (Lond.  Enclyp., 
China.) 

But  assuming  the  apparently  astounding  figure  333,000,000  to 
be  correct,  the  astonishment  will  subside  on  measuring  the 
compact  portion  of  this  empire,  without  including  many  populous 
dependencies. 

Out  of  China  can  be  cut  almost  a  square  of  1,200  miles,  con- 
taining consequently  1,440,000  square  miles,  so  that  even  333,000,000 
would  give  only  about  231  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

If  the  computation  of  145,000,000  is  to  be  accepted,  the  popula- 
tion very  slightly  exceeds  100  persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes  in  the 
square  mile. 

A  great  portion  of  China  is  very  productive,  and  it  has  been  in 
all  ages  celebrated  for  its  industry,  commerce  and  arts. 

Consequently  the  scripturists  would  find  in  China  a  crucial 
measure  for  the  fabulous  population  of  Palestine. 

Appeal  was  also  made  to  the  stories  of  the  enormous  popula- 
tion of  Japan,  one  of  the  most  productive  countries  in  the  world, 
abounding  with  metals,  and  a  skilful  and  industrious  people. 
But  here  again  it  receives  no  support.  The  whole  area  of  the 
Japanese  country  including  the  Loo  Choo  islands,  but  not  Saghalien, 
which  is  jointly  possessed  by  the  Russians,  is  computed  at  143,078 
square  miles.  The  most  recent  computations  estimate  the  popu- 
lation at  about  32,000,000,  that  is  about  224  persons  to  the  square 
mile. 

India  has  always  been  regarded  as  sustaining  a  ^^ry  dense 
population,  and  some  portions  of  it  are  as  densely  peopled  as  almost 
any  other  country.  But  Gudh  is  the  only  kingdom  of  which  the 
average  exceeds  that  of  England.  The  entire  population  of  British 
India  is  about  240,000,000.  But  this  enormous  number  is  spread 
over  a  vast  area,  as  follows  : — 

Bengal area,  198,000  sq.  m.  (in  1872)  63.724,840,  per  m.  321 

North  Western  Provinces  .  „  84,466  „  (in  1872)  30,769,056,  „  378 

Pnnjaub „  103,748  „  (in  1868)  17,598,752,  „  170 

Oiidh ,  23,960  „  (in  1869)  11,220.032,  „  469 

Central  provinoea    ....  „  84,963  „  (in  1872)    8.201.519,  „  97 

British  Bunnah „  88,364  „  (in  1872)    2,747,148,  „  31 

Assam „  52,000  „  ....      2,926,992,  „  60 

Madras „  139,698  „  (in  1871)  31,597,872,  ,,  226 

Hombay  (British  Territory)  „  124,458  „  ....    16,228,744,  „  130 
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Of  the  territories  still  to  some  extent  regarded  as  subject  to  the 
native  princes,  Bajpntana,  in  an  area  of  123,000  square  miles, 
supports  a  population  of  onlj  about  8,500,000,  about  seventy  persons 
to  the  square  mile. 

According  to  Dr.  George  Schweinfiirth's  *  Heart  of  Africa,' 
(i,  86-88)  the  Shillook  tribe  in  that  region  sustains,  in  a  state  of 
half  starvation,  an  enormous  population. 

We  are  not  entirely  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  this  traveller's 
conclusions  from  the  data  to  which  he  refers,  or  that  his  estimate 
from  them,  that  this  people  amounted  to  a  population  of  600  per 
square  mile,  is  quite  correct.  Yet  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that 
he  has  not  very  greatly  exceeded  the  real  amount.  It,  however, 
is  manifest  that  this  race,  as  to  the  means  of  subsistence,  is  under 
very  favourable  conditions,  but  that,  fairly  availing  themselves 
of  their  natural  advantages,  they  are  barely  able  to  procure 
enough  to  sustain  a  miserable  existence.  And  the  doctor  says, 
••no  known  part  of  Africa,  scarcely  even  the  narrow  valley  of 
the  Nile  in  Egypt,  has  a  density  of  population  so  great;  but  a 
similar  condition  of  circumstances,  so  favourable  to  the  support 
of  a  teeming  population  is,  perhaps,  without  a  parallel  in  the 
world. 

•*  The  entire  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  the 
(Shillook)  district  reach,  assumes  the  appearance  of  one  single 
village,  of  which  the  sections  are  separated  by  intervals  varying 
from  300  to  1,000  paces.  Entirely  bare  of  clothing,  the  bodies  of 
the  men  would  not  be  of  themselves  ungraceful,"  &c. 

Even  if  Hebiew-land  could  have  maintained  600  persons  on  each 
sqnare  mile,  that  is  allowing  little  more  than  an  acre  for  each 
person,  its  population  could  not  have  exceeded  3,402,000,  a  number 
little  beyond  the  fabulous  multitude  of  the  exode. 

We  cannot  often  apply  so  accurate  a  test  or  find  so  perfect 
a  measure  for  the  outrageous  numbers  and  quantities  mentioned 
in  the  scriptures  and  Josephus  as  that  which  has  been  so 
carefully  applied  by  Mr.  Fergusson.  But  when  we  find  a  mea- 
sure to  prove  the  utter  falsehood  of  a  writer  in  the  statement 
of  numbers  and  quantities  with  which  he  had,  as  Josephus  had 
in  this  instance,  the  best  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted,  we 
necessarily  suspect  him,  not  merely  of  mistake,  but  of  deliberate 
falsehood,  whenever  it  may  answer  his  purpose  or  please  his 
fietncy.    Consequently  no    credit    can   be   given   to  any  of  the 
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enormous  numbers  or  quantities  stated  by  Josephus.  And  by 
the  same  test  must  be  tried  the  outrageous  numbers  found  in  the 
scriptures. 

Yet  some  eminent  writers  are  so  infatuated  with  the  numbers 
and  quantities  found  in  these  writing^s,  that,  instead  of  examining 
them  by  the  rules  by  which  they  test  and  gauge  the  same  subjects 
when  found  in  other  writings,  they  accept  such  numbers  and 
quantities  as  facts ;  and  endeavour  to  prove  their  truth  by  abstract 
calculations  of  arithmetical  or  geometrical  progressions,  as  if  figures 
would  create  realities ;  or  by  expanding  the  containing  area,  by  a 
process  like  expanding  a  pint  into  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Clinton  (*  Boman  Chronolog}','  300),  tempted  into  a  controversy 
on  this  subject,  says,  '*  I  have  assumed,  as  probable,  that  numbers 
would  double  themselves  every  12  years  for  300  years  after  the 
flood.  In  156  years  these  13  periods  would  produce  49,152,  and 
in  168  years  14  periods  would  produce  98,304.  I  was  therefore 
justified  in  concluding  that  at  160  years  from  the  flood  the  numbers 
would  be  at  least  50,000.  Again  in  240  years  20  periods  would 
produce  6,291,456,  and  in  252  years,  21  periods  would  give 
12,582,912.  Therefore,  in  250  years  from  the  flood  the  numbers 
of  mankind  were  fast  advancing  to  this  latter  amount  and  might  be 
assumed  at  nine  or  ten  millions." 

The  story  of '  Sandford  and  Merton '  contains  a  proposed  sale  of  a 
horse,  at  a  price  to  be  ascertained  by  paying  a  farthing  for  one  shoe  . 
nail  and  twice  as  much  for  the  next,  successively  doubling  the 
amount  to  the  end  of  the  twenty-four.     But  even  the  story  book 
does  not  state  that  the  price  was  paid. 

Mr.  Clinton  deemed  his  conclusion  justified  by  his  assumption, 
but  it  is  the  assumption  which  requires  justification.  Why  did  he 
not  continue  his  calculation  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his 
Chronology,  in  many  respects  the  most  valuable  we  have  ?  Had 
he  done  so,  he  would  have  found  that,  on  his  lower  assumption 
of  nine  millions  at  the  end  of  250  years,  the  world  at  the  end 
of  420  years  from  the  time  of  having  been  laid  desolate  by  the 
flood,  was  replenished  with  a  population  exceeding  one  hundred 
thousand  millions  (100,000,000,000).  It  would  have  required 
another  deluge  every  fifth  century  to  keep  down  the  redundant 
population. 

The  commonest  intellect  would  be  shocked  at  the  statement  that 
nine  or  ten  millions  of  the  population  of  these  kingdoms  could  have 
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sprang  from  three  brothers  and  their  wives  in  the  time  of  James  I. 
or  Elizabeth. 

It  was  only  nnder  the  infatuation  of  scripture  that  Mr.  Clinton 
could  so  delude  himself.  When  he  entered  upon  the  computation 
of  the  probable  population  of  Greece,  he  proceeded  in  the  most 
careful  method  of  inquiry.  In  his  •  Grecian  Chronology,'  in  270, 
and  the  following  pages,  we  find  among  others  the  following  data 
of  areas  in  square  miles.  Thessaly,  including  Magnesia  and  the 
country  to  Thermopylae,  5,674;  Acarnania,  1,571;  ^tolia,  1,165; 
Phocis,  including  Doris  and  Locris,  1,570;  Boeotia,  1,119  ;  Attica, 
720 ;  Megaris,  143.  And  in  the  Peloponnesus,  Achaia,  including 
Sicyonia  and  Philus,  783;  Elis,  including  Triphphylia,  930; 
Arcadia,  1,701  ;  Argolis,  including  Corinthia,  Epidauros,  Trezenis, 
Hermionis,  and  Cynuria,  1,307;  Laconia,  1,896;  Messenia,  1,162  ; 
Euboea,  1,410 ;  and  the  other  islands  1,080 ;  making  a  total  of  22,231 
square  miles. 

With  reference  to  the  areas  of  most  dense  population  he  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  Attica,  having  an  area  of  720  square  miles, 
and  containing  Athens,  60  stadia  in  circuit,  the  largest  city  in 
Greece,  to  which  he  ascribes  120,000  inhabitants,  and  the  Piraeus, 
Munychia  and  Phalerium,  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  computes  at 
40,000,  in  all  160,000,  and  with  Salamis  174  borough  towns,  had  a 
population  in  B.a  317  of  527,660. 

He  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  Boeotia,  an  area  of  between 
1,078  and  1,119  square  miles,  containing  Thebes  between  four  and 
five  miles  in  circuit,  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  estimates  at  75,000, 
contained  in  its  most  prosperous  time  a  population  of  135,000,  about 
125  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

After  a  detailed  examination  of  the  materials  for  computing  the 
populousness  of  other  states  in  Greece,  he  proceeds  to  an  estimate 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnesus,  an  area  of  7,779  square 
miles,  and  computes  them  at  nearly  1,050,000,  being  on  an  average 
135  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

And  the  general  result  of  his  estimate  is  that  all  the  provinces 
and  islands  comprising  the  area  of  22,231  square  miles  contained  a 
population  of  3,500,000  or  3,668,115  of  all  ages  and  sexes  on  an 
average  of  165  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

The  reader  may  also  consult  Hume's  *  Essay  on  the  Populousness 
of  Ancient  Nations.' 

Herod,  vii.  234. — There  is  a  town  in  Laconia  called  Sparta, 
which  contains  within  it  about  8,000  full-giown  men.    Bawlinson's 
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Note,  iv.  p.  165.  Muller  (Dorians,  ii.  45)  gives  the  following  estimate 
of  the  papulation  of  Laconia  at  the  date  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes. 

Spartans.      .      .     32,000,  the  full-grown  men  being    8,000 
Lacedemonians .   120,000,  „  „  30,000 

Helots     .      .      .   224,000,  „  „  56,000 


376,000  94,000 

This  would  give  an  average  of  about  100  to  the  square  mile, 
which  is  more  than  we  find  in  Scotland,  less  than  in  Switzerland, 
and  almost  exHCtly  that  which  exists  in  Portugal. 

Some  writers  who  are  oppressed  with  the  difficulty  of  maintain- 
ing the  exorbitant  numbers  ascribed  to  the  Hebrew  kingdoms, 
endeavour  to  find  room  for  them  by  expanding  the  area. 

Mr.  Russell  in  his  *  History  of  Palestine '  (Edinburgh  1837),  p.  45, 
says :  '*  On  the  authority  of  Hecateus  a  native  of  Abdera,  who  is 
quoted  by  Josephus,  the  limits  of  the  territory  possessed  by  the 
Jews  are  fixed  at  3,000,000  of  acres,  supposiug  the  aroura  of  the 
Greeks  to  correspond  to  the  denomination  of  English  measure  just 
specified.  Proceeding  on  this  ground,  the  Abb^  Fleury  and  other 
writers  have  undertaken  to  prove  that  the  quantity  of  land  men- 
tioned by  Hecateus  would  maintain  only  3,375,000  men,  a  computa- 
tion which  is  liable  to  many  objections,  and  has,  therefore,  not  been 
generally  received.  It  is  obvious,  for  instance,  that  this  author, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  is  said  to  have 
afterwards  attached  himself  to  the  person  of  the  first  Grecian  king 
of  Egypt,  described  the  country  of  the  Jews  as  he  saw  it  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Syrian  princes  of  the  Macedonian  line.  He  accord- 
ingly beheld  only  the  inheritance  of  the  two  tribes  who  had 
returned  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  of  consequence  con- 
fined his  estimate  to  the  provinces  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy ; 
taking  no  account  of  those  extensive  districts  formerly  possessed 
by  the  ten  .tribes  of  Israel,  and  which  in  his  days  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  mixed  race  of  men  who  were  descended  from  the  Assyrian 
colonists,  whom  Salmanazar  substituted  in  their  place." 

Besting  here  for  a  moment,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  the 
respect  paid  to  the  statement  of  Hecateus  by  a  writer  so  proud  of 
his  race  as  Josephus,  and  so  exuberant  in  numbers  as  be  was, 
would  have  induced  Mr.  Russell,  at  least,  to  have  applied  a  pair  of 
compasses  to  some  map.  By  this  he  would  have  found,  even 
including  Simeon  and  Dan  of  the  south,  which  never  were  part  of 
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the  80-ealled  ten  tribes,  that  the  whole  r^on  of  Jndah  would  not 
contain  more  than  1,350  square  miles,  854,000  acres,  and  that  the 
whole  of  Palestine  Proper  would  not  contain  more  than  about  4,500 
square  miles,  2,880,000  English  acres,  very  nearly  proving  the 
measure  of  Hecateus. 

Mr.  Bussell's  own  computation  would  be  too  absurd  to  be  men- 
tioned were  it  not  useful  to  show  on  what  erroneous  hypotheses 
such  estimates  are  founded. 

He  proceeds  :  "  Confiding  in  the  greater  accuracy  of  Spanheim, 
Boland  and  Lowman,  I  am  inclined  to  compute  the  Hebrew 
territory  at  about  15,000,000  of  acres ;  assuming  with  these  writers, 
that  the  true  boundaries  of  the  Promised  Land  were  Mount  Libanus 
cm  the  north,  the  wilderness  of  Arabia  on  the  south,  and  the  Syrian 
desert  towards  the  east.  On  the  west  some  of  the  tribes  extended 
their  possessions  to  the  very  waters  of  the  Great  Sea,  though  on 
other  parts  they  found  themselves  restricted  by  the  Philistines, 
whose  rich  domains  comprehended  the  low  lands  and  strong  cities, 
which  stretched  along  the  shore.  It  has  been  calculated  by 
Spanheim,  that  the  remotest  points  of  the  Holy  Land,  as  possessed 
by  King  David,  were  situated  at  the  distance  of  three  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  as  many  degrees  of  longitude,  including,  in  all,  about 
26,000  square  miles." 

"  If  this  computation  be  correct,  there  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Hebrew  chiefs,  land  sufficient  to  allow  to  every  Israelite,  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  a  lot  of  about  20  acres ;  reserving  for  public  uses, 
as  also  for  the  cities  of  the  levites,  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole." 
He  suggests  that,  upon  a  deduction  for  lakes,  mountains,  and  un- 
productive tracts  of  ground,  this  estimate  might  be  considerably 
reduced,  '*  but  even  if  reduced  to  one  half,  the  allotments  would 
still  supply  ample  means  for  plenty  and  frugal  enjoyment." 

But  this  writer  seems  to  have  foi^otten  that  the  area  of  the 
census  of  David,  on  which  he  relies  for  the  '*  number  capable  of 
bearing  arms,"  is  distinctly  defined  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5,  6,  7,  and 
confined  to  Palestine  Proper  and  Gilead.  And,  moreover,  he  seems 
to  have  thought  that  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  could  derive 
*'  ample  means  for  plenty  and  frugal  enjoyment ''  as  well  from  lands 
resting  in  promise  as  from  those  in  their  actual  possession. 

This  writer,  in  his  enthusiasm,  employs  the  expression,  "  there 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Hebrew  chiefs,"  whereas  of  his 
estimated  26,000  square  miles,  more  than  20,000  were  never  held 
by  them. 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  he  deems  it  necessary  to 
allow  at  the  rate  of  a  plot  of  20  acres  for  every  Israelite  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  having  regard  to  the  quantities  required  for  public 
use.  By  this  rule  each  square  mile  would  sustain  32  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  with  their  families,  amounting  to  (32  x  5) ;  only 
160  persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes  to  the  square  mile.  At  that 
rate  the  about  4,500  square  miles  of  Palestine  would  have  borne  a 
total  population  of  only  720,000.  This  is  less  than  our  lowest 
computation  (ante^  pp.  46,  54). 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Kitto  more  considerately  says  (S.  L.  149)  :  **  The 
first  precise  numbering  of  the  people  was  David's,  and  gave  a  total 
number  of  1,300,000  men  fit  to  bear  arms  (according  to  the  pai-allel 
passage  in  Chronicles,  as  many  as  1,570,000),  which,  if  we  take  the 
men  able  to  bear  arms  as  the  fourth  part  of  the  people,  though  they 
are  generally  reckoned  as  the  fifth  part,  will  nevertheless  give  a 
population  of  more  than  5,000,000  inhabitants,  which  is  very  large 
for  so  small  a  country." 

*'  The  statements  of  Josephus  (De  Bel.  iii.  32)  also  evince  the 
presence  of  a  large  population,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
his  particular  statements  are  greatly  exaggerated.  He  says  that, 
owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  towns  of  Galilee  lay  very  near 
to  one  another,  and  that  the  smallest  of  them  contained  15,000 
inhabitants.  If,  therefore,  we  give  what  would  under  this  state- 
ment be  the  low  average  of  18,000  inhabitants  for  each  of  the  204 
towns  which  he  places  in  Galilee,  we  should  have  no  less  than 
3,500,000  of  souls  for  that  quarter  alone.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  this  is  simply  impossible,  yet  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  all 
the  history  of  the  war  with  the  Romans  shows  the  presence  of  a 
very  abundant  population  in  that  division  of  the  land  to  which  this 
statement  has  reference." 

This  statement  of  Dr.  Kitto  is  the  more  to  be  regarded  in  as 
much  as  he  appears  to  have  reconsidered  the  view  of  the  populous- 
ness  of  Galilee,  exhibited  in  his  very  valuable  '  Pictorial  History  of 
Palestine,'  in  which  he  had  apparently  adopted  the  same  passage  of 
Josephus  with  less  reserve.  Josephus  was,  as  has  been  already  shown 
(ante  p.  49)  exuberant  in  numbers.  Of  this  in  his  account  of  a  defeat 
of  the  Philistines  by  David,  he  seems  to  have  been  conscious,  for 
(in  Ant.  VII.  iv.  i.)  he  says  **  Let  no  one  suppose  that  it  was  a  small 
army  of  the  Philistines  that  came  against  the  Hebrews  as  guessing 
so  from  the  suddenness  of  their  defeat,  and  from  their  having  per- 
formed no  great  action,  or  that  was  worth  recording,  from  the  slow- 
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ness  of  their  march  and  want  of  courage ;  but  let  him  know  that 
all  Syria  and  Phoenicia  and  many  other  nations  besides  them,  and 
those  warlike  nations  also,  came  to  their  assistance,  and  had  a  share 
in  this  war: — which  thing  was  the  only  cause  why,  when  they  had 
been  so  often  conquered,  and  had  lost  bo  many  ten  thousands  of 
their  men,  they  still  came  upon  the  Hebrews  with  greater  armies/' 

Of  this  assistance  by  the  Syrians,  PhcBuicians,  and  other  nations, 
there  is  no  trace  in  history,  even  in  his  own,  it  is  a  mere  loose 
observation. 

It  must  not  be  imputed  to  Jewish  writers  that  they  alone  were 
given  to  extravagant  exaggeration  of  numbers.  The  habit  pervades 
almost  all  history,  though  somewhat  modified  in  modem  times. 
The  sentiment  is  almost  universal ;  but  scripture  does  exceed  all 
others  in  the  enormity  of  its  statements.  Diodorus  states  the  army 
of  Sesostris  at  600,000  infantry,  24,000  cavalry,  and  27,000  chariots 
(Kenrick.  Egypt,  ii.  275).  Herodotus  states  the  land  forces  with 
which  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  at  1,700,000.  But  although  Sesostris 
ruled  populous  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  and  perhaps  recruited  his 
army  in  his  progress,  we  are  not  prepared  to  give  credit  to  the 
profane  historian  Diodorus.  And  as  to  the  forces  of  Xerxes, 
although  he  could  draw  them  from  the  borders  of  Libya  to  beyond 
the  Indus,  and  Jaxartes,  the  profane  historian  Herodotus  himself 
hesitates  to  accredit  the  number. 

The  army  of  the  German  Empire,  containing  a  population  of 
41,058,109,  as  settled  in  1872,  was  to  consist  of,  on  the  peace  footing, 
396,799,  and  on  the  war  footing — war  soldiers,  596,259 ;  reserve, 
230,843;  garrison,  378,386 ;  total  1,254,988. 

The  population  of  France  in  1872  amounted  to  36,102,921.  The 
effective  strength  of  the  army  was  about  450,000  under  the  colours ; 
but  it  was  thought  that  after  the  reorganisation  of  the  army,  all 
men  eligible  might  be  soldiers,  and  that  the  total  would  reach 
1,200,000;  according  to  the  system  that  was  adopted  the  then 
present  force  was  914,000. 

Having  before  us  these  numbers  for  the  armies  of  Sesostris  and 
Xerxes,  derived  from  large  states,  and  yet  hardly  credited ;  and 
also  the  more  trustworthy  accounts  of  the  armaments  of  Germany 
and  France,  are  we  bound  to  believe — because  they  are  ascribed  to 
some  unknown  writers,  merely  because  they  have  been  called 
sacred  historians — that,  in  the  small  mountain  kingdom  of  Judah, 
Rehoboam  gathered  (2  Chron.  x.  i.)  an  army  of  180,000  chosen  men, 
that  Abijah  set  in  array  400,000  valiant  men,  and  slew  500,000 
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chosen  men  of  Jeroboam's  army  of  800,000  in  one  battle  (16.  xiii) — 
that  Asa  had  300,000  heavy  armed  and  280,000  light  armed  men 
(16.  xiv.  8) — that  Jehoshaphat  kept  up  1,160,000  men  (J6.  xvii) 
for  field  service,  besides  the  garrisons  in  the  fenced  cities — that 
Amaziah's  army  was  300,000  choice  men  (J6.  xxv.  6) — that 
Uzziah's  army  was  2,600  military  officers  and  307,500  men 
(16.  xxvi.).  It  is  said  that  Shishak's  army  against  Rehoboam 
consisted  of  60,000  horse,  and  1,200  chariots,  besides  infantry,  and 
that  Zerah's  army  against  Jehoshaphat  consisted  of  1,000,000  and 
300  chariots. 

"  It  is  observed  (Cycl.  Bib.  ii.  167.  a)  that  these  figures  have 
caused  no  small  perplexity,  and  have  suggested  to  some  the  need 
of  conjectural  correction.  But  if  they  have  been  corrupted,  it  is 
by  system,  and  on  purpose :  for  there  is  far  too  great  uniformity 
in  them  to  be  the  result  of  accident." 

This  observation  is  just,  and  worthy  of  far  more  extensive 
application. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY. 

For  want  of  more  trustworthy  materials,  we  are  obliged  to  accept 
as  historyy  or  pro-history,  much  which  has  hardly  a  trace  of 
evidence,  far  less  of  proof,  to  sustain  it.  Otherwise  we  should  have 
no  history  of  ancient  times. 

Fore  history  adheres  strictly  to  the  narration  of  events  and 
description  of  persons  and  things  according  to  the  truth.  This 
does  not  however  exclude  inferences,  explanations,  illustrations  and 
observations. 

Monuments  and  records  purport  to  be  true  history,  and  are 
among  those  most  worthy  of  credit,  when  they  refer  to  contempo- 
raneous or  recent  occurrences ;  but,  even  then,  regard  must  be  had 
to  their  purpose,  and  to  the  influences  which  may  lead  to  exaggera- 
tion or  mis-representation. 

Much  light  has  in  recent  times  been  thrown  upon  history  by  the 
discovery  of  ancient  monuments ;  but  we  are  still  embarrassed  with 
great  difiQculties  in  their  decipherment  and  translation,  notwith- 
standing the  admirable  skill  and  energy  which  have  been  applied. 

Little  attention  was  given  in  early  times  to  the  composition  of 
pure  history.  The  materials  were  scanty,  and  its  value  was  not 
understood. 

The  history  of  the  Hebrews,  as  of  other  nations,  began  in 
legendary  tales  and  songs,  more  accurately  descriptive  of  scenery, 
habits  and  manners,  than  of  the  events.  These  were  celebrated 
in  a  manner  rather  designed  for  the  gratification  of  the  hearers, 
than  for  the  record  of  truth.  Such  legends  were  for  the  most  part 
local,  and  had  little  regard  to  succession  or  dates.  There  was  no 
general  era  from  which  to  compute.  Gradually  legends  and  songs 
became  expanded  into  stories.  These  were  adorned  with  still  more 
of  the  marvellous ;  in  them  fable,  mysticism,  and  allegory  played 
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the  piincipal  parts.  After  sometliing  like  olironology  had  been 
introduced  by  notices  of  the  succession  of  kings  or  princes  and 
the  length  of  their  reigns,  the  more  complete  of  these  compositions 
bore  some  resemblance  to  modem  novel  histories  of  the  romantic 
character ;  and  a  greater  to  the  '  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments ' 
and  other  Oriental  tales. 

During  the  progress  of  such  pro-historical  compositions,  others 
of  a  didactic  character  appeared.  These  for  the  most  part  dealt 
largely  with  the  mysterious  and  allegorical,  and  sometimes  with 
past  or  passing  events. 

It  is  from  such  materials  that  we  have  to  deduce  the  history  of 
scriptural  times. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  no  statements  should  be  accepted  as 
historically  true,  except  such  as  can  be  established  by  evidence 
equivalent  to  legal  proof.     To  this  we  object — 

The  acceptance  of  such  a  criterion  would  cancel  all  history  of 
ancient  times. 

Nor  is  legal  proof  at  all  times  conclusive  of  the  fact,  for  want  of 
the  means  of  more  extensive  inquiry.  The  tribunal  is  obliged  to 
rely  upon  the  evidence  immediately  at  hand,  without  the  time  and 
quietude  for  investigation  which  the  historian  may  possess. 

The  tribunal  is  obliged,  as  a  general  rule,  to  reject  hearsay 
evidence,  on  account  of  the  unlimited  inquiry  which  its  admission 
would  involve ;  and  in  some  of  the  few  instances  in  which  it  is 
accepted,  it  comes  from  a  suspicious  source. 

The  possible  and  impossible,  the  reasonable  and  unreasonable, 
the  presumable  and  unpreaumable,  are  criteria  for  investigation, 
alike  for  the  historian  and  the  court. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  Josephus,  could  be  called  into  court,  and  cross-examined  and 
confronted  with  adverse  witnesses,  less  credit  would  be  given  to 
their  tales ;  and  still  less  would  be  accorded  to  the  authors  of  the 
Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles,  could  they  be 
discovered,  and  exposed  to  so  crucial  an  ordeal.  But  the  testimony 
of  adverse  witnesses  was  either  never  given,  or  it  has  been 
destroyed.  Apion  was  dead  before  Josephus  wrote  against  and 
abused  him  ;  and  nothing,  except  passages  garbled  by  his  traducer, 
remains  of  his  works. 

We  must  therefore  cross-examine  the  Jewish  writers  by  theiif 
own  proclivities,  inconsistencies,  and  any  circumstances  of  their 
times,  which  can  be  ascertained  from  other  sources. 
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One  test  may  be  applied,  common  to  law  and  to  history,  that 
a  witness  who  tells  one  deliberate  falsehood  can  no  longer  be 
beliey^.  What  remains  of  his  testimony  must  stand  for  its 
credibility  on  evidence  of  better  witnesses  or  on  presumption  from 

Epochs. — It  is  convenient  to  fix  a  probable  date  for  the  beginning 
of  the  invasion  of  Palestine  by  the  Hebrews,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  as  correctly  as  practicable  the  condition  of  that 
country  and  its  invaders  and  the  surrounding  nations  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  history ;  although  an  inaccuracy  of  a  century 
or  more  would  not  seriously  affect  the  consideration. 

It  is  proposed  to  adopt  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  before 
our  era,  b.c.  1500,  on  the  following  grounds. 

The  date  b.c  587  may  be  reasonably  adopted  as  the  year  in 
which  the  temple  was  destroyed  by  the  Chaldeans,  although  this 
may  be  inaccurate  by  a  year  or  two. 

We  may  accept  as  sufficiently  accurate  for  this  history  the  yeai 
B.C.  776  as  the  ftrst  year  of  the  first  Olympiad,  and  the  year  B.C.  753 
(although  with  less  confidence)  as  the  first  year  of  Eome,  and  the 
year  b.c.  747  as  the  first  year  of  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  and  we  may 
reasonably  accept  the  Hebrew  dates,  and  also  the  Egyptian,  the 
Babylonian,  and  Assyrian  dates,  deduced  from  early  writers  and 
comparison  with  existing  monuments  of  thetse  nations,  as  accurate 
within  about  10,  or  at  the  utmost  20,  years  from  b.c.  726 ; 
accepting  that  year  as  the  first  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  And,  with 
some  greater  allowance  for  inaccuracy,  and  with  less  confidence,  we 
must  accept,  for  want  of  better  evidence,  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century  b.c.  (say  1049)  for  the  foundation  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
on  the  capture  of  Zion,  and  building  of  Jerusalem,  and,  in  doing 
so,  accept  the  reign  of  David  as  from  that  time  about  33  years 
and  the  reign  of  Solomon  as  about  40  years.  And,  subject  to 
like  conditions,  we  may  accept  dates  deduced  from  the  monumental 
and  other  records  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylonia  and  Tyre. 

Beyond  this  we  cannot  venture  to  assume  specific  dates.  Although 
we  regard  with  the  greatest  respect  the  conclusions  of  modern 
investigators,  we  can  only  avail  ourselves  of  them  as  proportionate, 
comparative,  and  sometimes  as  affording  synchronous  dates. 

We  cannot  accept  the  statement  in  Kings  that  the  temple  was 
commenced  in  the  480th  year  after  the  Israelites  came  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  first,  because  it  is  founded  on,  what  we  ey.pect  to 
prove  to  have  been,  a  mere  fable ;  and,  2ndly,  there  is  no  indication 
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of  the  Hebrews  having  possessed,  at  the  time  of  that  building,  any 
monuments  or  records  of  their  remote  history ;  no  reliable  com- 
putation could  be  founded  on  the  spasmodic  exploits  of  their 
legendary  local  leaders.  Far  less  can  credit  be  given  to  the 
computations  of  Paul,  made  500  years  later  than  those  ia 
Kiugs.  These  had  their  foundation  either  in  the  same,  or  like, 
authorities  as  that  book;  or  in  contradictory  tradition,  which, 
without  establishing  its  own,  threw  doubt  on  the  authority  of 
the  earlier  statement.  The  writers  from  whom  the  supposed  epoch 
of  480  years  may  have  been  derived,  may  not  however  have 
greatly  erred  in  speculatively  assuming  that  some  such  period 
must  have  elapsed  from  the  first  incursions  of  their  forefathers 
across  the  Jordan  to  the  establishment  of  their  domination 
to  the  extent  in  which  it  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  temple.  And  some  vague  chronologies,  resulting  in  that 
number,  may  have  been  constructed  on  some  such  materials  as 
those  arranged,  in  a  fanciful  succession,  by  the  collector  of  the 
legends  of  Judges. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  adopt  such  a  speculation  and  to  assign 
the  year  b.c.  1500  as  a  comparative  date  to  the  first  inroads  of 
the  Hebrews  upon  Palestine,  and  the  beginning  of  their  settle- 
ments Cis-Jordan. 

For  a  thousand  years,  probably  for  thousands  of  years,  before 
the  foundation  of  the  Hebrew  state,  powerful  nations  existed, 
east,  south,  west,  and  north  of  this  little  kingdom.  This  is 
proved  by  the  progress  and  condition  of  arts  and  languages,  more 
conclusively  than  by  the  most  ancient  monuments.  But  it  is 
sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  enquire  as  to  ihe  conditions 
of  these  nations  about  and  after  the  time  of  the  commencement  of 
the  Hebrew  story,  to  the  extent  in  which  that  story  may  have 
been  affected  by  them. 

Although  we  cannot  assume  dates  antecedent  to  the  middle  of 
the  tenth  century  b.c.  as  specific,  or  even  approximate;  yet,  we 
must  regard  them  as  indicative  of  somewhat  proportionate,  though 
vague,  measures  of  antiquity;  by  which  we  may  judge  of  the 
comparative  history  of  nations  and  the  relations  and  sequence  of 
events. 

To  this  extent  we  may  venture  to  rely  on  the  careful  investiga- 
tions of  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  other  monuments, 
and  the  interpretation  of  their  symbols  and  languages,  by  the 
unprecedented  skill,  assiduity,  and  truthfulness  of  recent  times. 
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Some  confidence  may  be  placed  in  the  dates  of  nations  such  as 
China  and  Tyre,  in  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  had 
been  public  records. 

The  dates  of  Grecian  story  antecedent  to  the  tenth  century,  and 
the  myths  in  which  they  are  involved,  serve  as  lights,  though  faint 
and  not  over  trustworthy,  in  the  investigation  of  historical  truth. 

Indian  language  and  story  hardly  afford  what  may  be  properly 
called  a  date;  but,  like  geology,  they  mark  unmistakably  vast 
epochs  of  the  history  of  the  world. 

It  is  on  such  materials  only  that  we  have  to  rely  for  information 
as  to  that  which  we  propose  to  call  the  Falaic  era.  And  on  these, 
with  only  the  addition  of  the  Hebrew  legends,  we  must  also  rest 
the  pro-history  of  the  Legendary  era. 

Eras. — It  is  proposed  to  divide  this  history  into  the  following 
eras : — 

1.  The  Palaic. — Indefinite  to  the  settlement  of  the  Hebrews  in 
Palestine. 

2.  The  Heroic. — From  the  settlement  of  the  Hebrews  in  Palestine 
to  the  taking  of  Zion  by  David. 

3.  The  era  of  the  United  Kingdom. — ^From  the  taking  of  Zion  to 
the  death  of  Solomon. 

4.  The  era  of  the  Two  Kingdoms. — From  the  death  of  Solomon 
to  the  capture  of  Samaria  by  the  Assyrians. 

5.  The  era  of  Judah. — From  the  sixth  of  Hezekiah  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 

6.  The  era  of  Babylonian  rule. — From  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  fo  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus. 

7.  The  Persian  era. — From  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  to 
the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  Alexander. 

8.  1)^  Grecian  era. — From  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  Alexander 
to  the  rise  of  the  Asmoneans. 

9.  The  A^monean  era. 

10.  The  Roman  era. 

Dates. — For  our  chronology,  we  have  adopted  the  date  1049  b.c. 
for  the  foundation  of  Jerusalem,  976  B.a  for  the  diviaion  of  the 
kingdom,  726  b.c.  for  the  first  year  of  Hezekiah,  and  587  b.c  for  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  and  many  other  leading  dates  from 
Clinton*  after  examination  and  comparison  of  the  schemes  of 
several  otlier  chronologers,  as  appearing  to  be  the  most  nearly  ap- 
proximate ;  but  for  other  dates  we  have  preferred  different  sources. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  adjust  the  Bible  dates  of  the  reigns  of 
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the  kings  and,  in  cases  of  disagreement,  have  preferred  those  as  to 
the  kings  of  Judah.  The  compiler  of  Kings  had  probably  more 
trustworthy  materials  for  the  history  of  his  own  nation  than  for 
that  of  Samaria. 

We  have  left  gaps,  filled  by  some  with  interr^nums,  and  by 
others  with  prolongations  of  reigns.  We  cannot  acqniesce  in  the 
modem  attempts  to  introduce  co-regencies,  except  wliere  they  are 
indicated  by  the  Bible.  These  are  speculations,  and  each  reader 
may  indulge  his  own,  for  there  are  no  reliable  materials  for  the 
correction  of  these  incongruities. 

Beference  will  be  made  in  the  sequel  to  the  materials  from  which 
the  books  purport  to  have  been  compiled. 

We  do  not  find  among  them  any  reference  to  a  public  annual 
record.  It  might  have  been  assumed  that,  after  the  completion  of 
the  temple,  a  register  of  events  had  been  preserved  in  it;  but 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  stated.  It  is  not  even  stated  that  there  was 
a  box  or  other  receptacle  for  the  deposit  of  any  documents,  except 
the  ark  said  to  have  contained  two  stones,  when  deposited  in  that 
sanctuary,  and  it  is  not  said  that  any  other  document  was  ever 
deposited,  or  even  that  the  book  of  the  law  was  found  in  the  ark. 
Indeed,  the  temple  itself  seems  to  have  been  almost  as  often  in  the 
custody  of  the  priests  of  Baal  as  of  those  of  Adoni ;  and  to  have 
been  several  times  in  as  sad  a  state  of  dilapidation  as  when  the 
book  of  the  law  is  said  to  have  been  found  among  its  ruins. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Samaritan  nation,  which  had  a  temple, 
though  for  a  different  worship,  had  learnt,  through  their  more 
fjeimiliar  intercourse  with  the  Phoenicians,  to  keep  some  record,  such 
as  that  which  had  been  kept  from  a  remote  period  at  Tyre.  But  if 
they  had  such  a  record,  there  is  no  indication  of  its  having  been 
preserved.  The  Hebrew  books  do  .not  purport  to  refer  to  any  such 
record,  either  of  their  neighbours  or  their  own — they  seem  to  gather 
their  synchronous  dates  from  occasional  coincidences,  and  bo  care- 
lessly as  to  involve  contradictions  and  manifest  mistakes. 

But  even  where  greater  accuracy  might  have  been  expected,  in 
the  dates  of  the  later  reigns,  there  are  manifest  errors  in  the  ages 
of  Hezekiah  and  his  successors,  which  throw  doubts  on  the  stated 
durations  of  their  reigns. 

Although  the  prophecies  purport  to  be  inspirations,  the  historical 
books  do  not  purport  to  be  written  under  the  inspiration  of  Adoni. 
On  the  contrary,  they  for  the  most  part  refer  to  the  sources  from 
which  they  were  collected. 
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THE  PALAIC  ERA. 

It  has  been  inferred  from  data  already  given  (ante,  p.  65),  that 
Hebrew  races  began  to  cross  the  Jordan  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  b.c.  Whether  this  hypothetical  date  is  or  is  not 
approximately  correct,  is  not  very  material.  They  must  have 
rested  in  their  migration  for  some  time  in  the  regions  on  the  east 
of  that  river. 

Before  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.,  Semitica  was  occupied  by, 
among  others,  the  following  peoples.  The  Assyrians  on  the  Tigris, 
the  Babylonians  on  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Chaldeans  in  the 
south  of  Mesopotamia ;  Hittites  between  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Phoenicia ;  Phoenicians,  Philistines,  and  Palestinians 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean ;  Arabian  races  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the  eastern  and  also  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  various 
minor  peoples,  in  Palestine  and  between  the  Jordan  and  Arabia 
Deserta. 

There  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  the  kingdoms  of  Hamath  and 
Damascus  had  been  then  constituted,  although  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  both  cities  were  considerable  emporia  of  commerce 
long  before  the  fifteenth  century  b.c. 

It  is  inferred  by  chronologers  that  the  Babylonian  empire  had 
existed  for  upwards  of  2,400  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
that  a  Chaldean  dynasty  ruled  it  from  about  197G  to  1518  b.c. 
It  it»  inferred  that  Asshur  (Kalah  Eergat)  was  the  capital  of 
Astiyria  up  to  the  nineteenth  century,  and  that  in  that  century 
Nineveh  was  founded  by  Nimrod,  or  Ninus,  a  Babylonian  king. 
It  is  also  inferred  that  an  Arabian  dynasty  of  nine  kings  ruled  in 
Mesopotamia  from  1518  to  1273  b.c. 

It  is  inferred  that  during  the  period  from  the  nineteenth 
centuiy  to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  b.c,  Assyria  constituted 
a  kingdom  sometimes  subject  to,  and  at  times  independent  of, 
Babjlon. 

In  or  about  1273  or  1271  b.c  the  king  of  Assyria  (Tugulti- 
Ninip  I.)  conquered  Babylonia,  and  established  the  Assyrian 
dynasty  of  45  kings,  who  reigned,  according  to  Herodotus,  520,  but 
according  to  Berosus,  526  years,  to  b.c  about  747  or  745. 

Long  before  the  fifteenth  century  b.c.  important  trading  cities 
occupied  the  Phoenician  coast,  carrying  on  their  maritime  commerce 
through  the  Mediterranean,  and  their  inland  over  every  route  from 
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Egypt,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  already 
described. 

The  Arabian  settlements,  on  the  sea  coasts  of  that  vast  penin- 
sula, carried  on  a  great  maritime  commerce,  and  also  an  extensive 
traffic  north  and  north-west  by  their  caravans. 

An  Arabian  race  had,  some  long  time  before  the  fifteenth  century, 
settled  on  the  western  coasts  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  gradually 
extended  their  domination  over  almost  all  northern  Egypt.  These 
Hyksos  or  shepherd  kings  were  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  B.C.  hard  pressed  by  the  renovated  power  of  the 
Pharaohs  of  Memphis  and  Thebes. 

Between  the  Euphrates  on  the  east,  and  the  Orontes,  the  Leontes 
and  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  west,  are  the  regions  of 
Ancient  Damascus,  the  North  Arabian  or  Syrian  Desert,  and 
Arabia  Petrea,  which  extends  westward  to  the  regions  already 
desciibed  as  Nabathea. 

Hebrew  Immigration  across  the  Euphrates. — It  may  be  inferred  from 
Syrian  and  Hebrew  stories  that,  at  some  remote  epoch,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Palaic  era,  hordes,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  Proto- 
Hebraic,  swarmed  across  the  Euphrates  into  the  regions  just 
described,  and  brought  with  them,  or  collected  in  Bedouin  fashion, 
flocks  and  herds.  It  may  also  be  inferred  that  these  regarded 
themselves  as  kindred  clans,  and  that  some  such  eponym  as  Heber 
was  applied  to  the  supposed  common  ancestor  of  their  race,  and 
that  some  such  names  as  Bene  Ishmael,  Bene  Yacob,  Bene  Moab, 
Bene  Ammon,  and  the  like,  were  applied  to  different  hordes ;  and 
that  eponyms,  such  as  Bene  Yousef,  Bene  Yudah,  were  applied 
to  the  sub-septs  of  the  horde  of  the  Bene  Yacob. 

It  may  be  inferred  that  the  Bene  Ishmael  established  themselves 
in  the  southern  regions  of  Seir,  and  that  the  Bene  Moab  and 
Bene  Ammon  establiKhed  themselves  in  districts  which  afterwards 
bore  those  names,  and  that  some  Proto-Hebraio  horde  or  hordes 
established  themselves  in  the  Damascene  regions. 

It  may  be  inferred  that  the  Bene  Yacob  spread  themselves  in  the 
Lejah  and  tlie  Houran,  and  between  Bashan  and  the  Bene  Ammon 
into  Gilead  along  the  Jordan  to  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Bene 
Moab.  They  assumed  the  eponym  Israel,  "  the  powerful,"  but 
probably  at  a  later  time.  But  the  borders  of  these  roving  races 
were  perhaps  ill  defined,  and  not  unfrequently  extended  or 
contracted,  or  encroached  upon,  according  to  their  occasional 
strength  or  weakness. 
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H^ew  Immigration  into  Palestine, — All  these  hordes  had  probably 
been  pressed  or  driven  forward  from  their  settlements  in  Chaldea 
or  other  parts  of  Mesopotamia,  either  by  want  of  room  or  by 
revolution  or  war  in  these  countries  ;  into  which  they  had  per- 
haps been  unwelcome  intruders,  at  earlier  periods,  from  further 
east. 

The  pastures  of  the  Lejah,  the  Hauran  and  Gilead  were  pro- 
bably insufficient  for  the  Bene  Yacob  as  their  numbers  increased ; 
and  necessity,  or  their  roving  propensities,  induced  them  to  make 
inroads  upon  Bashan,  and  perhaps  on  Ammon  and  Moab,  without 
sufficient  success;  and  then  to  pour  their  superfluous  population 
across  the  Jordan,  to  seek  homes  in  the  west. 

Hosea,  Joshua,  or  Jesns — the  Saviour,  the  help  or  the  help  of 
Yah,  is  an  eponym  for  the  leader  of  their  invasion  across  that  river  in 
the  south,  where  the  plain  of  Jericho  presented  some  temptation  for 
a  settlement.  Here  they  appear  to  have  gained  possession,  and  to 
have  established  and  maintained  themnelves  for  some  considerable 
time,  pushing  their  way  towards  the  rich  regions  of  Shechem. 

These  invaders  seem  to  have  been  the  clan  Bene  Yousef  (house 
of  Joseph),  who  in  the  course  of  a  long  struggle  established  them- 
selves in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  and  there  acquired  that  name. 

Other  clans  of  the  Bene  Yacob,  or  a  clan,  with  its  sub-clans,  the 
Bene  Yndah,  Bene  Simeon,  Bene  Dan,  and  Bene  Caleb  (Bene 
Kelb,  the  clan  of  the  dog),  perhaps  a  clan  of  hunters,  who  used 
that  animal,  and  afterwards  the  Bene  Yamin,  appear  to  have 
followed  the  Bene  Yousef,  across  the  river  about  the  same  place 
and  to  have  penetrated  among  the  mountains  of  Judah,  and  main- 
tained themselves  in  a  precarious  condition  for  several  hundred 
years. 

The  Hebrew  settlements  further  north  in  Palestine  and  even  in 
the  north  of  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  were  probably  acquired  by 
incursions  higher  up  the  river. 

Of  those  the  most  important  and  probably  the  first  was  by  a  sept 
of  the  Bene  Manasseh.  Either  aiding  or  aided  by  the  Bene  Yousef, 
already  struggling  for  conquest  in  Mount  Ephraim,  they  established 
themselves  in  some  of  the  northern  localities  of  that  range  looking 
down  upon  the  tempting  plain  of  Esdraelon.  They  seem  to  have 
come  as  subordinate  allies  under  the  protection  of  Ephraim.  By 
these  means  eventually  the  realm  of  Mount  Ephraim  became 
paramount  in  northern  Palestine. 

Other  septs  of  intruders  from  the  Bene  Yacob,  from  time  to  time 
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crossed  the  Jordan,  and  spread  with  their  flocks  and  herds  about 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  Lower  Galilee,  and  probably  penetrated 
into  the  valleys  and  mountains  of  northern  Galilee. 

These,  sometime  or  other,  were  designated  as  Bene  Zebulnn  and 
Bene  Issachar,  Bene  Asher,  and  Bene  Napthali ;  and  they  are 
assumed  to  have  become  lords  of  these  regions.  But  they  appear 
rather  to  have  pursued  their  old  habits  of  pastors,  and  like  their 
kindred  clans  of  Kenites  in  that  time,  and  their  congener  Bedouins 
of  the  present  time,  to  have  wandered  about  the  pastures,  sometimes 
free  from,  and  at  other  times  exposed  to,  the  assaults  of  the  earlier 
populations ;  who  with  more  arts  and  luxuries  retained  the  towns, 
and  often  regarded  the  intruders  as  their  rural  classes,  with  whom 
the  sons  and  daughters  were  given  and  taken  in  marriage. 

Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  that  Galiliee  or  any  part  of  it 
for  any  considerable  period  constituted  an  integral  part  of  the 
Hebrew  nation. 

The  Hebrews  were  not  the  only  invaders.  Others  with  whom, 
perhaps,  they  had  become  mingled  east  of  Jordan,  the  Kenites, 
pitched  their  tents  in  such  of  the  same  regions  as  suited  their 
habits — they  are  distinctly  noticed  as  settling  in  the  plains  of 
Jezreel  and  Jericho,  and  the  pastoral  districts  bordering  on  the 
western  deserts  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Indeed,  Hebrew  and  other 
nomads  alike  occupied  the  plains  and  valleys  and  some  of  the  hills, 
just  as  nomads  have  occupied  or  roved  over  them  from  that  time  to 
the  present  day. 

The  PcUaic  era — is  herein  described  as  terminating  in  the  hypo- 
thetical year  1500  b.c.,  in  which  the  Heroic  era  is  mentioned  as 
having  begun.  But  the  Heroic  era  is  rather  a  picture  crossing 
the  preceding  and  gradually  causing  it  to  vanish,  as  in  a  dissolving 
view,  than  a  distinct  scene. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  proper  to  exhibit  a  little  more  of  the  earlier 
picture  before  it  is  obscured  by  that  which  is  to  supervene.  The 
materials  for  this  are  very  few,  and  the  colours  themselves  are 
indistinct. 

This  is  the  best  picture  we  can  exhibit,  from  scriptural  allusions, 
of  the  earlier  races  which  occupied  Palestine  and  the  immediately 
adjoining  regions  at  this  hypothetical  point  of  time. 

Races. — Oiants. — There  was  a  sporadic  class  of  super-human 
people :  giants  of  enormous  size  and  strength  scattered  about  the 
land.  Giants,  beings  as  marvellous  as  ghouls,  vampires,  and  demi- 
gods or  demi-demons — Bephaim,  Emim  and  Zuzim  in  the  east,  and 
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Bephaim  agaiD  and  Anakim  in  the  south  and  west.  These  are  races 
which  have  been  found  in  all  the  stories  of  terrified  peoples,  but 
never  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  are  generally  mountaineers, 
almost  invariably  small  in  actual  measure,  but  magnified  by  the 
terror  which  they  inspire.  Their  scriptural  localities  were  various, 
but  in  history  they  have  no  definite  place.  The  giants  of  Palestine 
almost  entirely  vanished  after  David's  reign. 

Amorites, — The  next  is  also  a  sporadic  race,  the  Amorites  or 
mountaineers;  but  the  name  seems  to  be  sometimes  localised,  and 
applied  to  particular  regions,  as  that  of  an  extensive  pi)pulation, 
chiefly  to  the  region  of  Bashan  and  that  between  Gilead  and  the 
eastern  desert,  the  kingdoms  of  the  mythical  Sihon  and  the 
gigantic  Og. 

The  name  seems  to  have  been  applied  in  Philistia  and  Palestine 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  as  distinguished  from  Canaan- 
ites,  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  and  plains. 

But  Canaan  seems  to  have  been  also  regarded  as  including  all  or 
almost  all  the  regions  west  of  Jordan ;  and  Canaanite  as  describing 
the  general  people  in  a  popular  sense  ;  and  regarding  the  Amorites 
exceptionally  as  people,  perhaps  of  earlier  times,  driven  to  their 
fastnesses  in  the  higher  lands. 

The  OirgashiteSf  or  Girgashite,  is  a  name,  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  some  tract  east  of  Jordan  and  south  of  Lake  Tiberias. 
But  no  one  has  been  able  to  find  who  or  where  they  were. 

The  Amalehiies. — Nomadic  races  in  the  regions  between  Egypt  on 
the  west,  and  the  desert  on  the  east,  and  between  Palestine  and 
Philistia  on  the  norlh,  and  the  Eleatic  Gulf  south.  They  were 
lost  in  after  times  among  the  Edomite  or  Idumean  tribes. 

AU  Palestine,  as  already  mentioned,  bore  at  times  the  name  of 
Canaan. 

AncJnm, — Three  septs  of  Anakim  held  Hebron  and  the  southern 
mountains  of  Judah. 

yjhe  Jebwiies  held  Jebus  (afterwards  Jerui^alem)  and  the  north  of 
Judah. 

Ute  HiviteSf  **  midlandei*s,**  ^^Icl  the  mountains  north  of  the  Jebus- 
ites,  constituting  the  southern  region  of  Ephraim.  Their  name 
also  occurs  in  the  extreme  north  of  Palestine,  so  that  it  may  have 
been  a  vague  designation  of  all  the  people  north  of  the  Jebusites, 
among  whom  the  Perizzites,  rural  villagers,  mentioned  as  living  also 
in  other  localities,  may  have  been  intermixed,  occupying  in  some 
diKtricts  the  larger  portion  of  the  country. 
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Htttites. — There  Were  also  Hittites  settled  in  various  parts  of 
Palestine,  in  Hebron  and  Jebus  and  elsewhere,  more  in  the  noi*th. 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  exclusively  occupied  any  extensive 
district.  They  were  probably  traders  and  artisans,  who  had  come 
from  the  Hittite  country  in  the  north,  and  established  themselves  in 
the  Canaanite  towns,  and  perhaps  made  some  their  own.  (See 
ante,  p.  9.) 

Philistines, — In  the  south-west  were  the  Philistines ;  but  when 
and  whence  they  came  there,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  specula- 
tion and  dispute. 

They  are  several  times  mentioned  in  the  legends  as  five  states 
enjoying  considerable  power. 

Philistia  lay  in  the  direct  line  of  traffic  from  Egypt,  Idumea, 
and  Arabia  in  the  south,  to  Phoenicia,  Syria,  and  Babylon  in  the 
north  and  the  east,  and  consequently  in  the  line  of  march  of  in- 
vading armies  from  the  north  and  north-east  against  Egypt,  and 
of  Egyptian  armies  to  retaliate  the  war. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Philistines  were  a  mixed  people,  derived 
from  earlier  Amorites  and  Canaanites  of  the  plains,  and  settlers 
among  them  connected  with  the  traffic  of  the  caravans ;  and  emi- 
grants and  refugees  from  Egypt,  during  or  after  the  repulses  sus- 
tained by  the  Hyksos,  and  from  the  Phoenician  cities  when  troubled 
by  internal  dissensions. 

The  situation  and  area  of  their  country,  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Hebrew  kingdom,  has  been  briefly  described.  It  may  be 
inferred  that  at  an  earlier  period  they  held  some  districts  farther 
east  in  Judea,  and  that  they  held,  or  dominated  over,  the  whole 
extent  of  the  maritime  plain  to  the  frontier  of  Phoenicia  and  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  in  the  time  of  Saul,  as  Gilboa  was  the  scene  of 
the  battle  in  which  he  was  slain. 

They  possessed  some  arts,  as  did  the  Hivites  of  Shechem,  and  the 
Canaanites  of  Galilee,  who  as  well  as  the  Philistines  had  chariots 
of  iron.  It  is  probable  that  there  was  considerable  similarity  be- 
tween the  Philistines  and  the  Canaanites  of  the  plains  and  valleys 
traversed  in  the  progress  of  the  caravans. 

The  language — of  the  invaded  peoples  appears  to  have  been  funda- 
mentally the  same  as  that  of  the  invaders ;  and  they  appear  to  have 
retained  sufficient  similarity  to  enable  them  to  associate  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  life. 

Natural  differences  in  pronunciation,  the  necessity  of  new  words 
for  new  things,  the  intrusions  of  war,  commerce,  and  migration,  had 
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of  course  prodnced  variations.  But  such  would  affect  less  the 
langnages  of  mouDtaineere  and  nomads  than  those  of  the  towns. 

The  general  character  of  the  language  of  these  regions  at  that 
time  was  Semitic;  but  as  that  had  grown  up  in  the  midst  of 
Turanian  and  Arian  dialects,  no  definite  standard  can  be  referred 
to  as  then  established,  especially  among  numerous  mountain  and 
nomadic  tribes. 

The  'Hdn'ews  never  excluiively  possesaed  any  large  portions  of  the 
country.  Even  in  the  time  of  David,  Araunah  the  Jobusite  was  a 
rich  man  in  Jerusalem,  and  owner  of  a  little  farmstead  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  on  which  the  temple  was  afterwards  built  i  and  Hittites 
and  others  of  the  ancient  families  were  among  his  chief  men  and 
captains  of  his  host. 

The  compiler  of  the  legends  contained  in  Judges  gives  his 
notion  of  the  results  of  the  various  Hebrew  invasions,  as  derivable 
from  the  condition  of  the  country  in  his  time. 

The  last  revision  of  that  compilation  must  have  been  after  the 
desti-uction  of  Samaiia,  as  the  writer  alludes  to  the  captivity  which 
ensued  (Judges  xviii.  30).  He  refers  also  to  the  tribute  which  had 
been  imposed  on  some  of  the  peoples,  who  appear  to  have  been  free 
from  tribute,  until  the  reign  of  Solomon. 

The  condition  described  by  the  writer  must  have  been  derived 
from  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  country  after  Solomon's 
reign. 

The  compiler  describes  the  country  with  reference  to  a  supposed 
distribution  of  the  whole  of  it  among  the  tribes,  as  owners  de  jure, 
but  as  exceptionally  retained  by  the  de  facto  owners  in  opposition 
to  that  right,  down  to  the  time  when  the  Assyrian  conquests 
interfered.  His  tribal  arrangement  does  not  correspond  with 
that  which  was  afterwards  assumed. 

The  general  result  is  summed  up  by  him  thus — "  The  Hebrews 
dwelt  among  the  Canaanites,  Hittites,  Amorites,  Ferizzites, 
Hivites  and  Jebusites,  and  they  took  their  daughters  to  be  their 
wives,  and  gave  their  daughters  to  their  sons  and  served  their  gods. 
They  served  Baal  and  Ashtaroth."    (Jud.  iii.  6,  6  ;  ii.  13.) 

Condescending  to  particulars  beginning  with  the  north. — "  Asher 
did  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Accho,  Zidon,  Ahlab,  Achzib, 
Helbah,  Aphik,  or  Rehob,  but  dwelt  among  the  Canaanites,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land."  (Judg.  i.  31,  32.) 

"  Neither  did  Napbtali  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Beth-she- 
mesh,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Beth-anath  :  but  he  dwelt  among  the 
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Canaanites,  the  inhabitants  of  the  land ;  nevertheless  the 
inhabitants  of  Bethnshemesh  and  of  Beth-anath  became  tributaries 
unto  them."     (Jud.  i.  33.) 

**Neither  did  Zebulon  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Kitron,  nor  the 
inhabitants  of  Nahalol ;  but  the  Canaanites  dwelt  among  them,  and 
became  tributaries."    (Jud.  i.  30.) 

^  Neither  did  Manasseh  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Bethnshean 
and  her  towns,  nor  Taanach  and  her  towns,  nor  the  inhabitants  of 
Dor  and  her  towns,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Ibleam  and  her  towns, 
nor  the  inhabitants  of  Megiddo  and  her  towns  ;  but  the  Canaanites 
would  dwell  in  that  land.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Israel  was 
strong,  that  they  put  the  Canaanites  to  tiibute,  and  did  not  utterly 
drive  them  out."    (Jud.  i.  27.) 

"Neither  did  Ephraim  drive  out  the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in 
Gezer ;  but  the  Canaanites  dwelt  in  Gezer  among  them."  (Jud.  i.  29.) 

"  And  the  Bene  Yousef  they  also  went  up  against  Bethel,  and 
Adoni  was  with  them.  And  the  Bene  Yousef  sent  to  descry 
Bethel.     (Now  the  name  of  the  city  before  was  Luz.) 

"  And  the  spies  saw  a  man  come  forth  out  of  the  city,  and  they 
said  unto  him,  Shew  us,  we  pray  thee,  the  entrance  into  the  city, 
and  we  will  show  thee  mercy.  And  when  he  shewed  them  the 
entrance  into  the  city,  they  smote  the  city  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword ;  but  they  let  go  the  man  and  all  his  family.  And  the  man 
went  into  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  and  built  a  city,  and  called  the 
name  thereof  Luz;  which  is  the  name  thereof  unto  this  day." 
(Jud.  i.  22.) 

llie  Hittites  from  whom  the  Bene  Yousef  took  Luz  (Bethel)  by 
treachery  do  not  appear,  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  to  have  been 
dispossessed  of  any  other  place.  Gideon  seems  to  have  become 
ruler  of  Shechem,  by  some  arrangement  connected  with  his  marry- 
ing a  Hivite  or  Hittite  princess,  for  Abimelech  claimed  his  title  to  it 
in  right  of  his  mother ;  and  that  claim  was  supported  by  her  family. 
Moreover  that  title  was  disputed  by  Gaal  in  vii  tue  of  his  represent- 
ing the  ancient  family  of  Hamor. 

"  And  the  Amorites  forced  the  Bene  Dan  into  the  mountain,  for 
they  would  not  suffer  them  to  come  down  to  the  valley ;  but  the 
Amorites  would  dwell  in  mount  Heres  in  Aijalon,  and  in  Shaalbim ; 
yet  the  hand  of  the  house  of  Joseph  prevailed,  so  that  they  became 
tributaries.  And  the  coast  of  the  Amorites  was  from  the  going  up 
to  Akrabbim,  from  the  rock,  and  upwards."  (Jud.  i.  35,  36.) 

*^  And  the  Bene  Yamin  did  not  drive  out  the  Jebusites  that  in- 
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habited  Jerusalem ;  but  the  Jebusites  dwelt  with  the  Bene  Yamin 
in  Jerusalem  unto  this  day."    (Jud.  L  22.) 

Moreover  there  were  left  to  prove  Israel  and  to  teach  them  war, 
*'Five  lords  of  the  Philistines,  and  all  the  Canaanites,  and  th^ 
Sidonians  and  the  Hivites  that  dwell  in  Mount  Lebanon  from 
Baal-hermon  unto  the  entering  in  of  Haraath."     (Jud.  ii.  3.) 

There  is  a  legend  of  the  settlement  of  emigrant  Danites,  driven 
from  their  hills  in  the  south  by  the  Philistines,  in  a  district  which 
acquired  the  name  of  Dan,  in  the  extreme  north  of  Palestine.  But 
this  is  not  connected  with  the  early  invasion,  cmd  will  be  the 
subject  of  comment  in  dealing  with  that  legend.  It  is  sufficient 
here  to  remark  that  no  such  settlement  could  have  been  made  until 
after  the  conflict  between  Sisera  and  Barak. 

There  is  no  mention  in  the  earlier  legends  of  Issachar.  The 
Bene  Issachar  may  have  been  a  small  sept  which,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  found  its  way  across  the  Jordan,  and  was  permitted  by 
Ephraim,  or  the  earlier  inhabitants,  to  occupy  some  places  in  or 
south  of  Esdraelon.  And,  from  time  to  time,  other  migrants  from 
the  regions  of  Gilead  may  have  been  hospitably  received  in  districts 
vacant,  or  thinly  peopled. 

Distribution  of  the  earlier  races. — From  what  has  been  already 
stated,  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Palestine  and  Philistia  consisted  of  a  town  population,  a  rural 
Tillage  population,  and  a  more  or  less  nomadic  pastoral  population, 
some  roving  within  districts  over  which  they  claimed  to  have 
exclusive  right  of  range,  like  other  venatorial  and  pastoral  races, 
and  some  intruding  occasionally  on  districts  in  which  their 
wanderings  were  not  disputed,  and  others  maintaining  their 
possession  by  force  of  arms,  or  sweeping  the  regions  in  rapid 
forays. 

The  towns  were^  not  numerous.  In  the  south,  Hebron,  con- 
nected with  the  traffic  from  Arabia  through  the  north  of  Idumea ; 
then  the  Philistine  towns,  Bezer,  and  probably  a  few  others  in 
Sharon,  the  northern  part  of  the  maritime  plain  up  to  Carmel — then, 
branching  from  this  plain  up  the  transverse  valley,  Shechem,  and 
descending  to  Jordan,  Bethel,  Ai,  and  Jericho;  then,  farther 
north,  branching  again  from  the  maritime  plain  eastward,  the 
towns  in  the  most  convenient  and  defensible  localities  in  and 
bordering  upon  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  then  up  the  plain  of 
Gtennesareth  along  the  hills  and  valleys  on  the  way  to  Hamath  and 
Damascus. 
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The  rural  villagers  (the  Perizzites)  were  probably  scattered  in 
yarious  directions,  where  they  could  find  sufficiently  secure  locali- 
ties for  their  small  communities,  and  close  by  sufficient  land  for 
cultivation.  Their  avocation  was  probably  that  of  husbandmen, 
growing  com,  and  cultivating  their  orchards,  and  vine  and  olive 
yards. 

To  such .  towns  and  villages,  neighbouring  pasture  lands  were  a 
necessity,  and  so  long  as  they  were  occupied  by  a  friendly  popula- 
tion, there  was  probably  little  consideration  of  races;  and  the 
pastors  would  be  a  somewhat  settled  population. 

Beyond  what  was  necessary  for  these  purposes,  it  was  im- 
material to  the  townspeople,  the  villagers,  and  the  settled  pastors, 
what  nomads  occupied  or  roved  over  the  rest  of  the  country,  so 
long  as  they  abstained  from  insult  and  plunder,  and  brought 
supplies  into  the  towns. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  Hebrews  were  not  on  their  first 
advent  the  only  intruders,  that  the  Kenites  came  into  the  land. 

As  afterwards,  so  before  that  time,  the  lands  not  required  by 
the  townsfolk,  the  villagers,  and  the  settled  pastors,  had,  without 
doubt,  been  occupied  and  roved  over  by  nomadic  races. 

So,  when  the  Hebrews  came,  it  was  only  in  a  few  places  that 
they  appeared  as  conquerors,  they  came  as  pastors,  and  many  of 
them  found  room  enough ;  and,  when  they  became  husbandmen, 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  great  deficiency.  They 
lived  among,  became  associated,  and  more  or  less  intermingled 
with,  and  absorbed  into  the  indigenous  population. 

In  early  times,  few  contests  arose  between  the  Hebrews  and  the 
indigenous  races;  and  after  the  time  of  David,  or  indeed  long 
before  that,  there  was  no  conflict  between  them.  The  wars  with 
the  Philistines  were  foreign. 

The  legendary  tales  are  almost  exclusively  of  conflicts  with 
external  invaders. 

The  achievement  of  Othniel  was  against  a  Mesopotamian,  that  of 
Ehud  against  a  Moabite,  that  of  Gideon  against  Midian,  and  that 
of  Jephthah  was  against  the  Bone  Ammon. 

Although  that  of  Deborah  and  Barak  is  described  as  against 
Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  Jabin  was  only  king  of  Harosheth  of 
the  Gentiles  in  the  north  of  Galilee,  and  some  surrounding 
districts. 

Indeed,  the  Hebrews  became  absorbed  into  the  general  popula- 
tion, and  Palestine  was  scarcely  more,  except  in  name,  a  Hebrew, 
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than  Englemd  is  a  Norman  nation.  There  were,  however,  some 
regions  in  which  the  Hebraic  element  predominated,  as  there  were 
others  in  which  it  hardly  existed. 

Towns. — Some  notion  of  the  hize  of  the  Palestinian  towns  may  be 
formed  from  what  is  said  of  Shechem,  Jericho,  Ai,  and  Bethel, 
^hechem  and  Jericho  appear  to  have  been  among  the  largest. 

As  to  Jericho,  it  is  said  (Joshua  vi.  16) :  "  On  the  seventh  day, 
they  rose  early,  about  the  dawning  of  the  day»  and  compassed  the 
city  after  the  same  manner  (the  armed  men  going  before,  and  Keven 
priests  blowing  seven  trumpets  of  rams'  horns  before  the  ark)  seven 
times." 

As  to  Ai  and  Bethel,  it  is  said  (Joshua  viii.  17)  :  '*  All  the  people 
that  were  in  Ai  were  called  upon  to  pursue,  and  they  pursued  after 
Joshua,  and  were  drawn  away  from  the  city.  And  there  was  not  a 
man  left  in  Ai  or  Bethel  that  went  not  out  after  Israel :  and  they 
left  the  city  open,  and  pursued  after  Israel ....  and  so  it  was, 
that  all  that  fell  that  day,  both  of  men  and  women,  were  twelve 
thousand,  even  all  the  men  of  Ai.  For  Joshua  drew  not  his  hand 
back,  wherewith  he  stretched  out  the  spear,  until  he  had  utterly 
destroyed  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ai." 

Of  Shechem  there  is  no  particular  account.  The  myth  of  the 
murder  of  all  the  men  when  sore  from  circumcision  indicates  that 
the  Hebrew  notion  of  it  was  but  of  a  small  town ;  and  the  legend 
of  Abimeleoh  in  Judges  ix.  indicates  that  its  armed  men  were 
very  few. 

The  Canaanites  retained  Beth-shean,  Taanach,  Dor,  Ibleam,  and 
Megiddo,  with  their  dependant  villages,  and  *'  would  dwell  in  that 
land."  These  seem  to  have  been  all  the  principal,  if  not  the  only, 
towns  and  villages  from  Dor,  on  the  maritime  plain  along  the 
frontiers  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  to  Beth-shean  on  the  Jordan. 
Consequently,  the  Hebrews  had  no  established  hold  upon  that 
country. 

Bustici. — At  the  time  of  Jabin,  some  Kenites  were  settled  in 
Esdraelon,  manifestly  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  Canaanites. 
(Judges  iv.)  The  Hebrews  appeared  to  have  swarmed  into,  and 
endeavoured  to  possess  themselves  of  some  part  of  this  fertile 
region.  Their  aggression  was  resisted  by  the  owners.  This  was, 
in  scripture  language,  a  mighty  oppression. 

Sparse  population. — From  these  data  it  may  be  reasonably  in- 
ferred that  the  earlier  population  was  inconsiderable,  and  that 
there  was  room  enough  for  the  Hebrew  immigrants  to  settle  in 
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most  parts   of  the  country.     This  involves,  however,  that   these 
immigrants  were  not  numerous. 

And  the  aggregate  population  of  the  kingdom  in  aftertimes 
appears  always  to  have  had  sufficient  room,  and,  except  in  periods 
of  famine  or  devastation,  sufficient  food.  There  is  no  indication 
of  any  emigration  on  account  of  a  superabundant  population. 
Whenever  emigration  is  mentioned,  it  is  as  a  consequence  of  war. 

The  classes, — The  Hebrew  invaders  were  a  pastoral  race,  and 
settled  naturally  where  they  could  obtain  room  by  force  or 
acquiescence. 

The  rural  population  at  the  time  of  this  invasion  were  cultivators 
of  vine  and  other  fruit  yards,  husbandmen  and  pastors. 

The  intermixture,  partly  by  localities  and  partly  by  inter- 
marriages, naturally  led  the  Hebrews  and  the  mixed  races  also 
to  become  husbandmen,  and  cultivators  of  vine  and  other  fruits 
and  peculiar  products. 

The  pastoral  Hebrews  would  more  slowly  intermingle  with,  and, 
as  they  did  so  in  smaller  numbers,  would  become  lost  in  the  town 
.  populations,  long  before  they  had  lost  their  identity  of  race  in  the 
localities  which  they  had  at  first  separately  occupied  with  their 
flocks  and  herds,  and  those  in  which  they  established  their  agii- 
cultural  occupations. 

A  man  of  Jerusalem,  Shechem,  or  Hebron,  would  by  no  means 
necessarily  imply  a  Hebrew,  while  in  many  of  the  farmsteads  and 
villages,  called  cities,  such  as  the  city  of  Kish,  the  isolated  families 
retained  their  distinct  names;  not,  however,  implying  that  they 
had  not  taken  into  them  wives  from  the  daughters  of  neighbouring 
earlier  settlers,  or  of  the  indigenous  peoples. 

The  patriarchs  of  these  families  (cities)  and  their  principal 
descendants,  probably  in  some  such  order  as  that  of  primogeniture, 
constituted  the  elders.  The  same,  or  a  similar  arrangement,  sub- 
sisted doubtless  among  the  descendants  of  the  ^Jarlier  races,  and 
among  those  of  the  mixed  races,  after  they  had  branched  off  and 
become  families. 

Bamified  families  would  probably  recognize  as  their  superior 
elder,  the  hereditary  elder  of  the  stem  from  which  they  had 
sprouted. 

The  towns  would  have  some  similar  representatives,  elders,  or 
prince.     An  hereditary  character  pervades  all  the  scriptures. 

Some  such  organisation  has  prevailed  among  all  early  peoples ; 
the  Bedouins,  Kurds  and  Turkomans,  and  our  own  Saxon  forefathers. 
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A  great  farming  land  proprietor  or  elder  was  probably  among 
the  Israelites  much  the  same  as  a  Saxon  franklin. 

'*  A  franklin  was  in  the  oompagnie, 
White  was  Mb  herd  as  is  the  dayesie. 
A  householder,  and  that  a  grete,  was  he, 
Saint  Julian,  he  was  in  his  oontree/* — Chaueer. 

And  there  were,  without  doubt,  smaller  proprietary  farmers,  like 
our  ancient  yeomen ;  each  the  elder  of  his  own  city  or  village. 

It  is  manifest  that  they  were  surrounded  by  their  dependants 
and  serfs,  predial  and  domestic. 

A  graphic  description  is  given  (1  Sam.  xxv.)  of  one  of  their 
wealthy  nobles,  Nabal,  surrounded  by  his  people  at  his  sheep 
shearing.  A  man  of  Maon,  whose  possessions  were  in  Carmel — 
^  And  the  man  was  very  great,  and  he  had  three  thousand  sheep 
and  one  thousand  goats,  and  he  was  of  the  house  of  Caleb" — a  noble 
house. 

The  legends  inform  us  of  other  Hebrew  franklins,  of  Micah, 
whose  fietther  had  saved  1,100  shekels  of  silver,  less  than  1,100 
half-crowns,  in  such  times  a  considerable  sum.  This  wealth,  acquired 
perhaps  from  traffic  with  the  caravans,  his  mother  had  dedicated  to 
Adoni,  to  make  a  graven  image  and  a  molten  image  (which  cost 
less  than  200  half-crowns),  and  to  provide  an  ephod  and  teraphim, 
and  house  of  gods: — and  also  of  Joash,  the  father  of  Gideon,  who 
had  built  an  altar  to  Baal  at  Ophrah  and  had  some  bullocks,  and 
whose  son  was  so  great  as  to  become  the  chieftain  of  the  northern 
clans. 

Yet  we  are  not  informed  that  either  of  them  had  three  thousand 
sheep  and  one  thousand  goats,  or  any  such  approximation  to  Nabal 
Ben  Caleb's  surpassing  wealth.  Perhaps,  however,  there  are  to  be 
found  in  Wales  tenant  farmers  possessing  as  large  a  flock  of  sheep. 

We  read  of  Saul  in  quest  of  his  father's  stray  as^es,  just  before, 
and  driving  his  herd  out  of  the  field  after  he  was  appointed  king. 

David  was  tending  the  flocks  of  Jesse  when  anointed,  and  to 
that  occupation  he  returned  after  the  oil  had  been  poured  on  his 
head  by  Samuel  out  of  the  horn,  perhaps  the  vial  out  of  which  he 
had  poured  the  oil  on  the  head  of  Saul.  There  is  no  indication  of 
the  Hebrews,  of  that  time  at  least,  having  had  a  bottle  or  any  other 
utensil  of  glass. 

Moreover,  after  David  had  become  king  of  the  united  Hebrews, 
and  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  had  succeeded,  and  from  that  time 
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downwards,  the  wealth  of  the  kings  consisted  in  their  flocks  of 
sheep  and  herds  of  goats,  a  number  of  asses  (the  only  useful  beasts 
for  riding  or  for  burthen  in  that  mountainous  country),  some  oxen, 
some  tracts  of  com  land,  some  vineyards  and  olive-yards  and, 
perhaps,  mulberry  trees.  The  silkworms  were  not  then  in  the 
country,  so  that  the  large  mulberry  plantations  of  the  present  day 
were  not  wanted  for  the  production  of  silk. 

The  consideration  of  the  religion,  ai-ts,  and  literature,  of  these 
peoples  may  be  usefully  deferred,  until  we  are  better  prepared,  by 
the  stories  of  the  legendary  period,  for  the  investigation. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TRADITIONS,   LEGEINDS,    AND  STORIES   OF    IHE   PALAIC   ERA. 

**  Wilt  not  thou  (king  of  Ammon)  posseBs  that  which  Ohemosh  thy 
god  giyeth  thee  to  poasefls?  So,  whomsoeyer  Adoni  our  god  Bhall 
driye  out  from  before  ua,  them  will  we  poMess.** — Judge*  xi.  24. 

**  And  they  obeerve  the  good  old  law, 
Pursue  the  ancient  plan ; 
That  they  shall  take,  who  haye  the  power, 
And  they  shall  keep  who  can.** 

Such  has  ever  been  the  law  of  the  invader,  sanctified  as  '*  the  right 
of  conquest,"  the  gift  of  El  Sabaoth,  the  god  of  war.  The  law  of 
Attila,  *'the  scourge  of  god,"  of  Zenghis,  Alexander,  Caesar,  and 
of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  of  the  Ammonites,  the  Midianites,  the 
Moabites,  the  Edomites,  and  the  Philistines,  the  Arabs,  and  the 
buccaneers  was  the  same. 

Legends^  atorieSj  and  traditions. — It  is  difficult  to  draw  any  definite 
line  between  a  legend  and  a  story.  But,  perhaps,  a  legend  may  be 
distinguished  as  an  ancient  traditional  tale,  generally  comprised 
in,  or  derived  from,  a  rhythm  or  song,  originally  confided  to 
memory ;  and  a  story,  as  a  narrative  composed  with  greater  art. 
Traditions  are  for  the  most  part  preserved  in  legendary  lore. 

Stories  often  have  their  foundation  in  legends ;  but,  in  that  case, 
they  are  generally  modified  or  expanded  to  suit  the  story-teller's 
time. 

The  histories  of  many  nations,  or  rather  the  earliest  traoos  or 
indications  of  their  history,  begin  in  legends. 

The  proportion  of  fiBtct  to  fiction  ia  generally  very  small ;  the 
prowess  of  the  chieftain,  and  his  delighted  companions,  is  enhanced 
by  fabulous  numbers  of  the  foe.  The  hero  is  a  Rustam,  his  enemies 
are  legions  of  demons,  put  to  flight.  The  sun  stands  still  in  admi- 
ration of  his  prowess,  to  light  him  to  the  slaughter,  and  the  hosts 
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of  heaven  fight  in  his  cause.  No  metaphor  is  too  extravagant  for 
the  entranced  poet;  no  adulation  or  exaggeration  shocks  an 
audience  delighted  with  its  own  glory  and  praise.  The  ex- 
travagant is  mistaken  for  the  sublime. 

Yet  some  event,  important  to  the  region,  is  the  origin  of  the  well 
remembered  legend ;  and  has  become  traditional  in  the  song,  how- 
ever much  obscured  by  fiction ;  and  habits  and  manners  are  so 
truly  exhibited,  as  to  constitute  modified  historical  truth.  The 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  would  to  this  extent  be  historical,  even  if  it 
were  proved  that  Ulysses  never  existed,  and  that  Troy  was  never 
besieged. 

Judges  and  Joshua  are  examples  of  the  suggested  distinction 
between  legend  and  story.  In  Judges  the  features  of  the  original 
legend  are  better  preserved  ;  although  manifestly  modified,  and  set 
in  a  frame-work  of  the  compiler's  manufacture.  In  Joshua  the 
legends  are  wrought  into  stories,  in  which  almost  all  the  features 
of  the  original  are  lost,  or  so  mutilated  as  to  be  hardly  recognizable. 

The  original  collection  of  legends  comprised  in  Judges  was  pro- 
bably one  of  the  earliest  Hebrew  compilations  deserving  the  name 
of  a  book.  It  was  probably  compiled  from  legends  originally  in 
songs  or  some  rhythmical  form;  and  each  legend  was  probably 
very  generally  sung  or  recited  in  the  locality  of  its  hero.  Succes- 
sive editions  or  recensions  have  manifestly  varied  each  and  every 
of  them.  And  that  which  we  possess  is  interpolated  with  Adonite 
notions  from  which  the  original  was  probably  free.  The  intro- 
ductory matter  as  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  intro- 
duction to  each  of  the  legends  are,  as  in  similar  collections  ancient 
and  modem,  the  compositions  of  the  collector.  Yet  distinct  traces 
of  the  original  simplicity  are  generally  preserved. 

The  compilation  which  we  possess  could  not  have  been  made 
earlier  than  B.C.  721,  as  it  mentions  the  priesthood  of  Jonathan  and 
his  descendants,  in  the  idolatrous  temple  of  Dan,  as  having  con- 
tinued to  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land  (Jud.  xviii.  31) ; 
apparently  referring  to  the  conquest  of  Samaria  by  the  Assyrians. 

A  collection  called  the  book  of  Jasher  was  probably  made  at 
about  the  same  time  as,  or  a  short  time  before,  the  collection  of 
Judges. 

As  Jasher  is  cited  in  Joshua  (x.  13),  Joshua  must  have  been 
written  after  Jasher;  and  as  Jasher  is  cited  in  Samuel  (2,  i.  18)  as 
to  an  act  of  David,  Jasher  could  not  have  been  written  before  his 
reign. 
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Jasher  probably  contained  legends  of  the  invasion  of  Palestine, 
across  the  Jordan,  from  which  the  stories  in  Joshua  have  been 
derived.  If  so,  probably  the  compiler  of  Jndges  took  np  the  collec- 
tion of  subsequent  legends,  by  way  of  continuation  of  Jasher. 

Joshua  is  manifestly  a  compilation  of  a  subsequent  time,  and 
intended  as  a  supplement  to  the  exode. 

Consequently,  it  exaggerates  every  legend  which  it  adopts,  and 
hurries  on  to  the  conquest  and  distribution  of  the  land,  which  was 
promised  to  the  Hebrews  by  the  compilers  of  the  pentateuch,  after 
the  Babylonian  had  taken  from  them  all  they  had  ever  possessed. 

Nevertheless,  the  traces  of  original  legend  in  the  stories  of  the 

capture  of  Jericho  and  of  Ai  are  not  utterly  effaced.     And  to  a 

poetical  legend   unquestionably  belonged   the  bold  figure  of  the 

^8un  standing  still,  and  the  god  hurling  stones  from  heaven  upon 

the  foe. 

The  stories  in  Genesis  of  the  descent  of  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites  from  the  daughters  of  Lot,  a  descendant  from  Heber, 
the  story  of  Ishmael  descended  from  Abraham,  the  story  of  Midian 
and  other  races  descended  from  Abraham  by  Ketturah,  and  the 
story  of  Esau  the  elder  brother  of  Jacob  settling  in  Mount  Seir, 
were  probably  founded  on  vague  traditions  and  legends  of  the 
immigration,  at  a  remote  time,  of  Hebrew  hordes  across  the 
Euphrates,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 

The  Settlement  East  of  Jordan, — The  stories  in  Numbers  and 
Deuteronomy  of  the  wars  against  Og  king  of  Bashan,  Sihon  king 
of  the  Amorites,  of  Heshbon,  the  Midianites,  the  invasion  of  Moab, 
and  the  settlement  of  Manasseh,  Oad  and  Beuben  in  Gilead,  were 
not  improbably  fabricated  out  of  traditions  and  legends  of  the 
early  conquests  of  the  Hebrews,  although  their  simpler  character 
is  lost  in  the  process. 

The  authority  referred  to  in  Numbers  xxi.  14,  as  *'  The  book  of  the 
wars  of  Adoni,  what  he  did  in  the  Bed  sea,  and  in  the  brooks  of 
Amon,"  was  of  course  anterior  to  Numbers  in  which  it  is  cited, 
and  was  not  improbably  the  same  as  the  book  of  Jasher. 

The  fictitious  allotments  of  the  country  east  of  Jordan, — Numb,  xzxii. 
33.  And  Moses  gave  unto  them,  even  to  the  Bene  Gad,  and  the 
Bene  Beuben,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  son  of  Joseph,  the 
kingdom  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  the  kingdom  of  Og 
king  of  Bashan,  the  land  with  the  cities  thereof  in  the  coasts,  even 
the  cities  of  the  country  round  about. 

34.  And  the  Bene  Gad  built  Dibon,  and  Ataroth,  and  Aroer,  and 
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Atroth,  Sbophan,  and  Jaazer,  and  Jogbehah,  and  Beth-nimrah  and 
Betli-haran  fenced  cities ;  and  folds  for  sheep. 

37.  And  the  Bene  Beuben  built  Heshbon  and  Elealeh,  and  Ear- 
jathaim,  and  Nebo  and  Baal-meon  (their  names  being  changed),  and 
Shibmah :  and  gave  other  names  unto  the  cities  which  thej  bnilded. 

39.  And  the  Bene  Machir  Ben  Manasseh  went  to  Gilead  and 
took  it,  and  dispossessed  the  Amorite  which  was  in  it. 

40.  And  Moses  gave  Gilead  unto  Machir  Ben  Manasseh ;  and  he 
dwelt  therein. 

41.  And  Jair  Ben  Manasseh  went  and  took  the  small  towns 
thereof,  and  called  them  Havoth-jair. 

42.  And  Nobah  went  and  took  Eenath  and  the  village  thereof, 
and  called  it  Nobah,  after  his  own  name. 

According  to  Joshua  (xiii.  15).  And  Moses  gave  unto  the  Ben^ 
Beuben  inheritance  according  to  their  families. 

16.  And  their  coast  was  from  Aroer,  that  is  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  Amon,  and  the  city  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  and  all 
the  plain  by  Medeba :  Heshbon  and  all  her  cities  that  are  in  the 
plain ;  Dibon,  and  Bamoth-baal  and  Beth-baal-meon,  and  Jahaza, 
and  Kedemoth,  and  Mephaath,  and  Eirjathaim,  and  Sibmah,  and 
Zareth-shahar  in  the  moimt  of  the  valley,  and  Beth-peor  and 
Ashdoth-pisgah,  and  Beth-jeshimoth,  and  all  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
and  all  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  which  reigned  in 
Heshbon,  whom  Moses  smote  with  the  princes  of  Midian,  Evi  and 
Bekem,  and  Zur,  and  Hur,  and  Beba,  which  were  dukes  of  Sihon, 
dwelling  in  the  country. 

23.  And  the  border  of  the  Bene  Beuben  was  Jordan,  and  the 
border  thereofl  This  was  the  inheritance  of  the  Bene  Eeubeo  after 
their  &milies,  the  cities  and  the  villages  thereof. 

To  Oad, — Josh.  xiii.  24.  And  Moses  gave  inheritance  unto  the 
tribe  of  Gktd,  even  unto  the  Bene  Oad  according  to  their  families. 

25.  And  their  coast  was  Jazer,  and  all  the  cities  of  Gilead,  and 
half  the  land  of  the  Bene  Ammon,  unto  Aroer  that  is  before  Babbah ; 
and  from  Heshbon  unto  Bamath-mizpeh,  and  Betonim;  and  from 
Mahanaim  unto  the  border  of  Debir ;  and  in  the  valley,  Beth-aram, 
and  Beth-nimrah,  and  Succoth,  and  Zaphon,  the  rest  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sihon  king  of  Heshbon,  Jordan  and  his  border,  even  unto  the 
edge  of  the  sea  of  Chinnereth  on  the  other  side  Jordan  eastward. 

28.  This  is  the  inheritance  of  the  Bene  Gad  after  their  families, 
the  cities  and  their  villages. 

To  Manas$eh, — Joshua  xiii.  29,    And  Moses  gave  inheritance  unto 
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the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh ;  and  this  was  the  possession  of  the  half 
tribe  of  the  Bene  Manasseh  by  their  families. 

30.  And  their  coast  was  from  Mahanaim,  all  Bashan,  all  the 
kingdom  of  Og  king  of  Bashan,  and  all  the  towns  of  Jair,  which  are 
in  Bashan,  sixty  cities ;  and  half  Gilead,  and  Ashtaroth,  and  Edrei, 
cities  of  the  kingdom  of  Og  in  Bashan,  were  pertaining  unto  the 
Bene  Machir  Ben  Manasseh,  even  to  one  half  of  the  Bene  Machir  by 
their  families. 

32.  These  are  the  countries  which  Moses  did  distribute  for 
inheritance  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  by 
Jericho,  eastward. 

Stories  of  Cfilead  from  Chronicles, — The  author  of  Chronicles,  a  com- 
pilation made  centuries  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  supplements 
the  early  legends  by  a  story  which  hardly  needs  comment,  but  may 
conveniently  be  introduced  in  this  place  for  want  of  any  more 
appropriate. 

1  Chron.  v.  18.  The  sons  of  Reuben,  and  the  Gadites,  and  half 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  of  valiant  men,  able  to  bear  buckler  and 
sword,  and  to  shoot  with  bow,  were  forty-four  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty,  that  went  out  to  war. 

19.  And  they  made  war  with  the  Hagarites,  with  Jetur,  and 
Nephish,  and  Nodab.  And  they  were  helped  against  them,  and 
the  Hagarites  were  delivered  into  their  hand,  and  all  that  were 
with  them ;  for  they  cried  to  Adoni  in  the  battle,  and  he  was  in- 
treated  of  them ;  because  they  put  their  trust  in  him.  And  they 
took  away  their  cattle ;  of  their  camels  fifty  thousand,  and  of  sheep 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and  of  sksses  two  thousand,  and  of 
men  one  hundred  thousand.  For  there  fell  down  many  slain, 
because  the  war  was  of  Adoni. 

22.  And  they  dwelt  in  their  steads  until  the  captivity. 

23.  And  the  children  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  dwelt  in  the 
land :  they  increased  from  Bashan  unto  Baal-hermon  and  Senir,  and 
onto  mount  Hermon. 

25.  And  they  transgressed  against  the  god  of  theii*  fathers,  and 
went  a  whoring  after  the  gods  of  the  people  of  the  land,  whom 
Adoni  destroyed  before  them. 

26.  And  the  god  of  Israel  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Pul  king  of 
Assyria,  and  the  spirit  of  Tilgath-pilneser  king  of  Assyria,  and  he 
carried  them  away,  even  the  Eeubenites,  and  the  Gadites,  and  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  brought  them  unto  Halah,  and  Habor» 
and  Hara,  and  to  the  river  Gozan,  unto  this  day. 
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Observation. — It  maybe  here  n(5^ticed  that  the  name  of  Havoth-jair 
is  mentioned  in  Nnmbers  zxxii.  41,  as  derived  from  Jair,  represented 
as  having  taken  the  small  towns  in  the  time  of  Moses;  also  in 
Deut.  iii.  14,  Moses  is  represented  as  saying,  Jair  Ben  Manasseh  took 
all  the  country  of  Ai^ob  unto  the  coasts  of  Gkshnii  and  Maachathi, 
and  called  them  after  his  own  name,  Bashan-havoth-jair,  unto 
this  day.  In  Judges  x.  3  we  read,  '*  and  after  him  (Tola)  arose 
Jair,  a  Gileadite,  and  judged  Israel  twenty-two  years.  And  he  had 
thirty  sons  who  rode  on  thirty  ass  oolts,  and  they  had  thirty  cities, 
which  they  called  Havoth-jair  unto  this  day,  which  is  in  the  land 
of  Gilead." 

It  is  probably  attempted  to  reconcile  this  discrepancy  by  assuming 
that  the  author  of  Numbers  spoke  of  a  conquest  by  judge  Jair ;  but 
if  so,  he  must  have  written  Numbers  after  the  time  of  Jair.  It 
is  more  difficult  to  reconcile  the  statement  in  Deuteronomy  that 
Moses  told  the  people  the  story.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  author 
of  Deuteronomy  is  our  informant  that  the  cities  bore  the  name 
•*  unto  this  day." 

The  presence  of  modernisms  in  names,  expressions,  or  words,  or  of 
a  style  more  recent  than  that  which  a  literary  composition  purports 
to  assume,  affords  the  means  of  detecting  a  forgery  or  an  inter- 
polation. But  the  presence  of  archaisms  in  language,  or  of  simi- 
lurities  with  an  early  style,  is  not  sufficient  evidence  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  work  :  for  a  skilful  forger  or  interpolator  necessarily,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  introduces  language  or  a  style  consonant  with 
that  of  the  time  to  which  he  would  have  his  writing  ascribed. 
Such  forgeries  abound  from  ancient  to  modem  times,  some  for 
amusement  and  others  for  purposes  of  fraud. 

A  collection  of  poems  published  by  Chatterton  as  the  composition 
of  a  priest  of  the  name  of  Rowley  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  so 
perfect  an  imitation  of  the  language  and  style  of  that  age,  as  to  excite 
a  sharp  controversy  between  Warton,  Briant,  Matthias  and  others,  as 
to  their  genuineness.  They  are  now  however  generally  considered 
as  Chatterton's  own  productions. 

"Curious  too"  (says  Archbishop  Trench,  'English  Past  and 
Present,'  8th  ed.  138)  "  is  it  to  note  that  in  the  earnest  controversy, 
which  followed  on  the  publication  by  Chatterton  of  the  poems 
ascribed  by  him  to  the  monk  Rowley,  who  should  have  lived  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  no  one  appealed  to  the  following  line 

*  Life,  and  all  iU  goods  I  soorn/ 
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as  at  once  deciding  that  the  poems  were  not  of  the  age  which  they 
pretended.  Warton,  who  denied,  though  with  some  hesitation,  the 
antiquity  of  the  poems,  giving  many  and  sufficient  reasons  for  this 
denial,  failed  to  take  note  of  this  little  word,  which  betrayed  the 
forgery  at  once." 

THE  CROSSING   OF  JORDAN. 

'*  Behold  Behemoth.  Behold,  he  drinketh  up  a  river,  and  hasteth 
Dot;  he  trufiteth  that  he  can  draw  up  Jordan  into  his  mouth.'* — 
Job  xL  23. 

According  to  the  pentateuch,  Moses  had  reached  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Jordan  with  a  host  of  603,550  fighting  men,  their  fathers, 
mothers,  wives,  and  children,  and  the  levites  with  their  families,  a 
multitude  of,  in  round  numbers,  about  3,000,000  human  beings,  with 
their  herds  and  flocks,  which  must  have  been  in  equal  numbers  at 
least;  the  countless  masses  which  Balaam  the  prophet,  whom, 
acoording  to  the  story,  Balak  king  of  Moab  had  brought  from  Aram 
out  of  the  mountains  of  the  east,  contemplated  from  Mount  Peor 
with  astonishment, — and  blessed. 

This  multitude,  according  to  the  story,  remained  for  some,  not 
inconsiderable,  time  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  already 
described.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  remind  the  reader,  that,  in  summer, 
it  had  scarcely  a  flowing  tributary,  and  was  not  wider  than  tlie 
Thames  at  Windsor  and  was  not  so  deep ;  it  could  hardly  float  a 
boat.  It  needed  not  "  that  the  waters  which  came  down  from  above 
should  stand  and  rise  up  upon  a  heap  very  far  from  the  city  Adam, 
that  is  beside  Zaretan ;  and  that  those  that  came  down  towards  the 
sea  of  the  plain,  even  the  salt  sea,  should  &il  and  be  cut  off''  although 
*'  Jordan  overfloweth  all  his  banks,  all  the  time  of  harvest."  (Joshua 
iii.  16,  15.)  For,  at  least  except  in  time  of  overflowing,  which 
a  general,  who  had  lain  so  long  encamped,  would  surely  not  have 
selected,  3,000,000  human  beings  with  their  flocks  and  herds  would 
have  drunk  the  river  dry.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  army  of 
Xerxes  in  its  passage  drank  up  almost  all  the  rivers  of  Greece. 

The  myths  of  the  stoppage  of  the  Jordan  in  flood,  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  3,000,000  Hebrews  and  all  their  flocks  and  herds,  and 
of  the  ark  with  its  attendants,  and  of  the  erection  of  stones  in  the 
dry  bed  of  the  river,  and  all  the  speeches,  exhortations  and  command- 
ments, and  the  stories  of  the  partition  of  the  land,  are  manifest  fictions 
of  a  long  subsequent  age,  parts  of  the  story,  but  not  of  the  legends. 

Story  or  the  Spies. — This  story  seems  to  have  been   founded 
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on  a  legend  of  which  it  retains  traces,  notwithstanding  its  amplifi- 
cations and  exaggerations.  It  indicates  the  conduct  of  the  leader 
of  a  small  horde,  not  of  an  enormons  army,  meditating  the  invasion 
of  a  country  in  which  he  anticipates  resistance.  The  shepherds 
who  had  settled  in  Gilead,  either  by  reason  of  their  increasing 
numbers  or  the  pressure  of  other  nomads  upon  their  pastures, 
required  more  room  for  their  flocks,  and  looked  longingly  on  the 
plain  of  Jericho  and  the  mountains  beyond.  It  was  necessary 
that  all  the  available  force  of  the  horde  should  be  employed  to 
secure  it  for  the  emigrants. 

But  this  plain  was  occupied  by,  or  under  the  protection  of,  the 
people  of  the  little  city  of  Jericho.  Small  as  it  was,  this  city,  with 
a  wall  and  gates  and  bars,  was  too  strong  to  be  openly  assaulted  by 
such  a  horde. 

It  was  necessary  to  resort  to  treason,  as  afterwards  in  the  capture 
of  Bethel ;  and  spies  were  sent  into  it,  who  ingratiated  themselves 
with  a  harlot,  and  bribed  her  and  her  family  to  betray  it.  This 
they  did  by  undermining  or  pulling  down  a  portion  of  the  city 
wall,  which  formed  a  part  of  her  house. 

A  tale  of  treachery  can  be  hardly  more  frankly  told,  or  more 
simply,  when  divested  of  its  ridiculous  and  incredible  super- 
additions. 

It  was  natural  for  a  brigand  leader  to  seek  for  treason  in  the 
house  of  a  harlot. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  laudation  poured  upon  this  whore  by 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures,  she  is  neither  in  her  works  or 
her  faith  an  example  worthy  of  imitation. 

She  is  made,  for  no  imaginable  purpose,  to  tell  the  spies  a  story, 
as  to  which,  if  true,  they  could  not  have  needed  her  information, 
about  the  wonders  in  Egypt  and  the  marvellous  achievements  of 
the  exode.  Something  to  this  effect  is  interpolated,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  revisers  of  all  the  historical  books.  This  is  often  so 
incongruously  interpolated,  and  from  such  strange  informants,  as  to 
conspicuously  betray  the  imposture. 

The  apostle  Paul  seems  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  this  paragon 
of  virtue,  especially  with  her  fidelity.  "  By  faith  the  harlot  Bahab 
perished  not  with  them  that  believed  not,  when  she  had  received 
the  spies  in  peace."  (Heb.  xi.  31.)  The  apostle  James  entertained 
high  admiration  of  the  achievements  of  this  excellent  lady. 
"  Likewise  also  was  not  Rahab  the  harlot  justified  by  works,  when 
she  had  received  the  messengers,  and  had  sent  them  out  another 
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way  ?"  (James  ii.  25.)  Had  Paul  and  James  been  patriots,  and 
their  wives  exhibited  such  faith  and  performances,  they  would  have, 
perhaps,  bestowed  upon  them  less  commendation. 

Even  modem  Scripturists  bestow  upon  this  treacherous  whore  the 
oharacter  "illustrious"  ('Smith's  Dictionary'  ii.  992,  a)  and  adorn 
with  her  name  the  emblazoned  genealogy  of  David,  and  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  The  descendant  should  be  rather  pitied,  than  censured, 
for  the  vices  of  his  ancestors,  for  which  he  cannot  be  responsible ; 
though  he  is  too  often  made  to  suffer.  But  such  characters  as  hers 
do  not  redound  to  the  glory  of  a  race. 

Yet,  according  to  *  Smith's  Dictionary '  (ii.  991,  b.)  she  married 
Salmon  son  of  Naason  prince  of  the  children  of  Judah,  and  Salm 
begat  Boaz,  and  Boaz  begat  Obed,  and  Obed  begat  Jesse,  and  Jesse 
begat  David  (1  Chron.  ii.  11-16).  Matthew  adopts  this  part  of  the 
genealogy.     "  Salmon  begat  Booz  of  Raohab."    (Matt.  i.  4). 

We  do  not  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  these  statements,  or 
the  accuracy  of  the  conclusions  horn  them.  Indeed,  this  is  one 
of  the  Chronicler's  genealc^ies,  extending  four  or  five  generations 
to  nearly  as  many  centuries.  Bat  it  may  deserve  the  consideration 
of  those  who  maintain  the  plenary  dogma  of  immaculate  conception. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that  this  woman,  says  "  for  Adoni 
your  god  he  is  god  in  the  heaven  above,  and  in  the  earth  beneath." 
Where  did  she  learn  this  ? 

Hie  Story. — Josh.  ii.  1.  And  Joshua  Ben  Nun  sent  out  of  Shittim 
two  men  to  spy  secretly,  saying,  Go  view  the  land  even  Jericho. 
And  they  went,  and  came  into  a  harlot's  house,  named  Rahab,  and 

lodged  there. 

2.  And  it  was  told  the  king  of  Jericho,  saying,  Behold,  there 
came  men  in  hither  to  night  of  the  Bene  Israel  to  search  out  the 
country.  And  the  king  of  Jericho  sent  unto  Rahab,  saying,  Bring 
forth  the  men  that  are  come  to  thee,  which  are  entered  into  thine 
house ;  for  they  be  come  to  search  out  all  the  country. 

4.  And  the  woman  took  the  two  men,  and  hid  them,  and  said 
thus,  There  came  men  unto  me,  but  I  wist  not  whence  they  were : 
and  it  came  to  pass  about  the  time  of  shutting  of  the  gate,  when  it 
was  dark,  that  the  men  went  out ;  whither  the  men  went  I  wot 
not :  pursue  after  them  quickly  ;  for  ye  shall  overtake  them. 

6.  But  she  had  brought  them  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  hid 
them  with  the  stalks  of  flax,  which  she  had  laid  in  order  upon  the 

roof. 

7.  And  the  men  pursued  after  them  the  way  to  Jordan  unto  the 
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fordi ;  and  as  soon  as  they  which  pursued  after  them  were  gone  ont, 
tbej  shut  the  gate. 

8.  And  before  they  were  laid  down,  she  came  up  unto  them  upon 
the  roof ;  and  she  said  nnto  the  men, 

9.  I  know  that  Adoni  hath  given  yon  the  land,  and  that  yonr 
terror  is  fallen  upon  us,  and  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
faint  because  of  yon. 

10.  For  we  have  heard  how  Adoni  dried  up  the  water  of  the  Red 
sea  for  you,  when  ye  came  out  of  I^ypt :  and  what  ye  did  unto 
the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites,  that  were  on  the  other  side  of 
Jordan,  Sihon  and  Og,  whom  ye  utterly  destroyed. 

11.  And  as  soon  as  we  had  heard  these  things,  our  hearts  did 
melt,  neither  did  there  remain  any  more  courage  in  any  man, 
because  of  you;  for  Adoni  your  god,  he  is  god  in  the  heaven 
above,  and  in  the  earth  beneath. 

12.  Now  therefore,  I  pray  you,  swear  unto  me  by  Adoni,  since  I 
have  shewed  you  kindness,  that  ye  will  also  shew  kindness  nnto  my 
father's  house,  and  give  me  a  true  token ;  and  that  ye  will  save 
alive  my  father,  and  my  mother,  and  my  brethren,  and  my  sisters, 
and  all  that  they  have,  and  deliver  our  lives  from  death. 

14.  And  the  men  answered  her.  Our  life  for  yours,  if  ye  utter  not 
this  our  business.  And  it  shall  be,  when  Adoni  hath  given  us  the 
land,  that  we  will  deal  kindly  and  truly  with  thee. 

15.  Then  she  let  them  down  by  a  cord  through  the  window, 
for  her  house  was  upon  the  town  wall,  and  she  dwelt  upon  the 
wall. 

16.  And  she  said  unto  them.  Get  you  to  the  mountain,  lest  the 
pursuers  meet  you ;  and  hide  yourselves  there  three  days,  until  the 
pursuers  be  returned  ;  and  afterward  may  ye  go  your  way. 

17.  And  the  men  said  unto  her,  We  will  be  blameless  of  this 
thine  oath  which  thou  hast  made  us  swear.  Behold,  when 
we  come  into  the  land,  thou  shalt  bind  this  line  of  scarlet  thread 
in  the  window  which  thou  didst  let  us  down  by;  and  thou 
shalt  bring  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  and  thy  brethren,  and  all 
thy  father's  household,  home  unto  thee.  And  it  shall  be,  that 
whosoever  shall  go  out  of  the  doors  of  thy  house  into  the  street,  his 
blood  shall  be  upon  his  head,  and  we  will  be  guiltless ;  and  whoso- 
ever shall  bo  with  thee  in  the  house,  his  blood  shall  be  on  our 
head,  if  any  hand  be  upon  him. 

20.  And  if  thou  utter  this  our  business,  then  we  will  be  quit  of 
thine  oath  which  thou  hast  made  us  to  swear. 
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21.  And  she  said,  According  unto  yonr  words,  so  be  it.  And  she 
sent  them  away,  and  they  departed  ;  and  she  bound  the  scarlet  line 
in  the  window. 

22.  And  they  went  and  came  unto  the  mountain,  and  abode  there 
three  days,  until  the  pursuers  were  returned ;  and  the  pursuers 
sought  them  throughout  all  the  way,  but  found  them  not. 

23.  So  the  two  men  returned,  and  descended  from  the  mountain, 
and  passed  over  and  came  to  Joshua  Ben  Nun,  and  told  him  all 
things  that  befell  them ;  and  they  said  unto  Joshua,  Truly  Adoni 
hath  delivered  into  our  hands  all  the  land ;  for  even  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  do  faint  because  of  us. 

The  Stoby  of  Crossing  the  Jordan. — The  character  of  this  river 
has  been  sufficiently  described.  According  to  the  preceding  legend, 
those  who  went  in  pursuit  of  the  spies  went  by  the  way  of  Jordan 
unto  the  fords ;  and  the  spies,  after  they  had  concealed  themselves 
for  three  days,  returned  and  passed  over  and  came  to  Joshua.  Conse- 
quently, the  river  was  fordable.  The  observation  in  Joshua  iii,  15, 
that  Jordan  overfloweth  all  his  banks  all  the  time  of  harvest,  is 
a  mere  parenthetical  remark.  The  Hebrew  invaders,  like  other 
nomads  before  and  after  them,  and  these  very  spies,  crossed  the 
river  at  the  fords.  Every  trace  of  the  legend,  as  to  this,  is  effaced 
to  make  way  for  conversations  between  Adoni  and  Jo&haa,  and  a 
procession  as  incredible  as  it  is  ridiculous.     (Joshua  iii.) 

According  to  Joshua  iv.  9,  they  set  twelve  stones  in  the  midst  of 
Jordan,  and  they  are  there  to  this  day.  As  each  of  these  stones 
was  carried  by  one  man  on  his  shoulder,  they  could  not  have  been 
very  large,  and  as  they  are  not  said  to  have  borne  any  inscription 
or  other  peculiarity,  the  eye  of  superstition  may  be  able  even  "  at 
this  day  "  to  distinguish  them  from  the  stones  washed  down  by  this 
winter  torrent,  from  time  to  time,  in  3,000  years  and  upwards,  but 
the  ordinary  observer  might  find  it  difficult  to  select  them.  As  they 
deposited  twelve  stones  in  the  river  they  took  out  twelve. 

The  only  trace  of  the  legend  is  to  be  found  in  Joshua  iv.  19. 

Legend, — "  And  the  people  came  up  out  of  Jordan  on  the  tenth 
day  of  the  first  month,  and  encamped  in  Gilgal,  in  the  east  border 
of  Jericho ;  and  those  twelve  stones,  which  they  took  out  of  Jordan, 
did  Joshua  pitch  in  Gilgal." 

As  each  of  these  stones  also,  was,  according  to  Joshua,  carried  by 
one  man,  they  also  must  have  been  small.  There  is,  however,  an 
indication  of  the  erection  of  stones  as  a  sort  of  kebla,  or  to  denote 
the  centre  or  holy  place  (a  little  Stonehenge)  of  the  camp  or  the 
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tent  of  the  leader.  Probably,  as  to  size,  the  story  has  not  done  justice 
to  the  l^end.  Its  character  will  be  considered  when  we  oome  to 
inquire  as  to  the  monuments  of  the  Hebrews. 

Here,  according  to  the  levitical  writer,  all  the  males  that  came 
out  of  Egypt,  other  than  the  men  of  war,  who  had  all  died,  were 
circumcised.  And  the  Bene  Israel  kept  the  passover.  And  the 
manna  cet^ed ;  neither  had  the  Bene  Israel  manna  any  more. 
(Joshua  V.  1-12).  This  is  manifestly  unconnected  with  any  legend, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  during  subsequent 
centuries. 

Story  of  the  Angel,  the  Captain  of  the  Host  of  Adoni. — Many 
ancient  nations  have  won  their  battles  by  the  personal  interposition 
and  under  the  captaincy  of  their  gods. 

Ares,  Athene,  and  almost  all  the  Olympian  deities,  took  part  on 
opposite  sides  in  the  varioiis  encounters  before  the  walls  of  Troy. 

Castor  and  Pollux  displayed  their  chivahy  in  the  Boman  wars, 
and  angels  often  presented  themselves  as  leaders  or  champions 
in  the  ranks  of  orthodox  Christians  warring  against  pagans  and 
heretics. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  a  legendary  angel  led  or  encouraged 
the  Hebrew  hordes  on  their  invasion  of  Palestine.  Some  such 
legend  may  have  suggested  to  the  composers  of  the  pentateuoh  the 
introduction  of  an  angelic  captain,  when  the  shechinah  resigned  the 
leadership  of  the  multitude.  And,  consequently,  the  compiler  of 
Joshua  brought  him  into  the  field,  but  here  he  left  him,  after  having 
made  a  very  short  speech,  with  nothing  to  do. 

In  the  sequel  Adoni  and  his  angels,  and  the  celestial  horsemen 
and  chariots  of  Israel,  will  appear  more  conspicuous  in  the  wars. 

Introduction. — Exodus  xxiii.  20.  Behold  I  will  send  an  angel 
before  thee  to  keep  thee  in  the  way,  and  to  bring  thee  into  the  place 
which  I  have  prepared. 

21.  Beware  of  him  and  obey  his  voice,  provoke  him  not,  for  he 
will  not  pardon  your  tran^ressions ;  for  my  name  is  in  him.  But 
if  thou  shalt  indeed  obey  his  voice,  and  do  all  that  I  speak  ;  then  I 
will  be  an  enemy  unto  thine  enemies,  and  an  adversary  unto  thine 
adversaries. 

23.  For  mine  angel  shall  go  before  thee,  and  bring  thee  in  unto 
the  Amorites,  and  the  Hittites,  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the  Canaan- 
ites,  the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites;  and  I  wiU  cut  them  off. 

Exodus  xxxiii.  2.  And  I  will  send  an  angel  before  thee ;  and  I 
will  drive  out  the  Canaanite,  the  Amorite  and  the  Hittite,  and  the 
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Perizzite,  the  Hivite,  and  the  Jebusite ;  unto  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey :  for  1  will  not  go  up  in  the  midst  of  thee :  for  thou 
art  a  stiffneoked  people :  lest  I  consume  thee  in  the  way. 

Siory, — Joshua  v.  13.  When  Joshua  was  by  Jericho,  he  lifted  up 
his  eyes  and  looked,  and,  behold,  there  stood  a  man  over  against 
him  with  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand ;  and  Joshua  went  unto  him 
and  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  for  us,  or  for  our  adversaries  ? 

And  he  said.  Nay ;  but  as  captain  of  the  host  of  Adoni  am  I  now 
oome.  And  Joshua  fell  on  his  face  to  the  earth,  and  did  worship, 
and  said  unto  him.  What  saith  my  lord  unto  his  servant? 

And  the  captain  of  Adoni's  host  said  unto  Joshua,  Loose  thy 
shoe  from  off  thy  foot ;  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy. 
And  Joshua  did  so. 

Story  of  the  Capture  of  Jericho.— The  angelic  captain  of  the 
host  does  not  appear  to  have  taken,  in  the  story,  so  conspicuous  a 
part  in  the  war  as  might  have  been  expected,  and  as  he  not  im- 
probably took  in  the  legend. 

Amid  all  the  levitical  pageantry  with  which  this  story  is 
adorned,  traces  of  history  are  discernible.  The  city  is  described  as 
having  a  gate  and  a  wall  of  which  that  of  Eahab's  house,  having  a 
window  in  it,  formed  a  portion,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
rest  or  other  portions  of  it  were  of  similar  composition.  The  city 
is  so  small,  and  so  is  the  host,  that  even  with  the  occasional 
fanfaronade  of  the  rams*  horns,  the  army,  priests,  ark  and  all, 
march  round  the  city  seven  times  in  one  day.  It  must  not  be 
omitted,  that  they  got  up  early  in  the  morning.  Trumpeting 
may  have  been  the  signal,  but  not  the  engine  for  undermining 
the  wall. 

The  Story. — Joshua  vi.  1.  Now  Jericho  was  straitly  shut  up 
because  of  the  Bene  Israel ;  none  went  out,  and  none  came  in. 

[According  to  the  levitical  writer,  Adoni  gave  his  directions  to 
Joshua  in  verses  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  Joshua  gave  his  directions  to  the 
priests  in  verses  6  and  7.] 

8.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joshua  had  spoken  unto  the  people, 
that  the  seven  priests  bearing  the  seven  trumpets  of  rams'  horns 
passed  on  before  Adoni,  and  blew  with  the  trumpets,  and  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  of  Adoni  followed  them.  And  the  armed  men  went 
before  the  priests  that  blew  with  the  trumpets,  and  the  rereward 
came  after  the  ark,  the  priests  going  on,  and  blowing  with  the 
trumpets. 

10.  And  Joshua  had  commanded  the  people,  saying,  Ye  shall  not 
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shout  nor  make  any  noise  with  your  voice,  neither  shall  any  word 
proceed  out  of  your  mouth,  until  the  day  I  bid  you  shout ;  then 
shall  ye  shout. 

11.  So  the  ark  of  Adoni  compassed  the  city,  going  about  it  once; 
and  they  came  into  the  camp,  and  lodged  in  the  camp. 

12.  And  Joshua  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  priests 
took  up  the  ark  of  Adoni.  And  seven  priests  bearing  seven 
trumpets  of  rams*  horns  before  the  ark  of  Adoni  went  on  continuaUy, 
and  blew  with  the  trumpets ;  and  the  armed  men  went  before  them ; 
but  the  rereward  came  after  the  ark  of  Adoni,  the  priests  going  on, 
and  blowing  with  the  trumpets. 

14.  And  the  second  day  they  compassed  the  city  once,  and 
returned  into  the  camp ;  so  they  did  six  days. 

15.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  seventh  day  that  they  rose  early 
about  the  dawning  of  the  day,  and  compassed  the  city  after  the 
same  manner  seven  times ;  only  on  that  day  they  compassed  the 
city  seven  times. 

16.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  seventh  time,  when  the  priests 
blew  with  the  trumpets,  Joshua  said  unto  the  people,  Shout ;  for 
Adoni  hath  given  you  the  city.  And  the  city  shall  be  accursed, 
even  it,  and  all  that  are  therein  to  Adoni ;  only  Rahab  the  harlot 
shall  live,  she  and  all  that  are  with  her  in  the  house,  because  she 
hid  the  messengers  that  we  sent.  And  ye,  in  any  wise  keep  your- 
selves from  the  accursed  thing,  lest  ye  make  yourselves  accursed, 
when  ye  take  the  accursed  thing,  and  make  the  camp  of  Israel  a 
curse,  and  trouble  it.  But  all  the  silver,  and  gold,  and  vessels  of 
brass  and  iron,  are  consecrated  unto  Adoni ;  they  shall  come  into 
the  treasury  of  Adoni. 

20.  So  the  people  shouted  when  the  priests  blew  with  the 
trumpets ;  and  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  people  heard  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,  and  the  people  shouted  with  a  great  shout,  that  the 
wall  fell  down  flat,  so  that  the  people  went  up  into  the  city,  every 
man  straight  before  him  and  they  took  the  city. 

21.  And  they  utterly  destroyed  all  that  was  in  the  city,  both 
man  and  woman,  young  and  old,  and  ox,  and  sheep,  and  ass,  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword. 

22.  But  Joshua  had  said  unto  the  two  men  that  had  spied  out 
the  coimtry.  Go  into  the  harlot's  house,  and  bring  out  thence  the 
woman,  and  all  that  she  hath,  as  ye  sware  unto  her.  And  the 
young  men  that  were  spies  went  in,  and  brought  Bahab,  and  her 
father,  and  her  mother,  and  her  brethren,  and  all  that  she  had ;  and 
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they  brought  out  all  her  kindred  and  left  them  without  the  camp  of 
Israel. 

24.  And  they  burnt  the  city  with  fire,  and  all  that  was  therein, 
only  the  silver,  and  the  gold,  and  the  vessels  of  brass  and  iron,  they 
put  into  the  treasury  of  the  house  of  Adoni. 

25.  And  Joshua  saved  Eahab  the  harlot  alive,  and  her  father's 
household  and  all  that  she  had ;  and  she  dwelleth  in  Israel  even 
unto  this  day ;  because  she  hid  the  messengers,  which  Joshua  sent 
to  spy  out  Jericho. 

26.  And  Joshua  adjured  them  at  that  time,  saying,  Cursed  be  the 
man  before  Adoni,  that  riseth  up  and  buildeth  this  city  of  Jericho ; 
he  shall  lay  the  foundation  thereof  in  his  firstborn,  and  in  his 
youngest  son  shall  he  set  up  the  gates  of  it. 

27.  So  Adoni  was  with  Joshua ;  and  his  fame  was  noised  through- 
out all  toe  country. 

Consequences  of  the  Capture  of  Jericho. — By  the  capture  of 
Jericho  and  the  extermination  of  all  the  inhabitants,  the  invaders 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  western  plain  of  the  Jordan.  That 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  called  the  plain  of  Moab,  was  held, 
partly  at  least,  by  the  Bene  Moab. 

The  plain  of  Jericho,  of  which  Joshua  and  his  followers  had  thus 
possessed  themselves,  lying  west  of  Jordan,  did  not  exceed  in  its 
utmost  length,  ten  miles  along  the  river,  and  did  not  exceed  in  its 
average  breadth,  all  the  cultivable  slopes  of  the  hills  included,  ^ve 
miles,  giving  an  area,  on  the  highest  calculation,  of  50  square  miles. 

On  the  south  it  was  bounded  by  a  terrific  wilderness,  the  western 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  On  the  west  it  was  bounded  by  mountains. 
Towards  the  southern  point  of  this  boundary  it  had  a  very  difficult 
access  towards  Jebus  (Jerusalem)  and  Gibeon,  each  within  20 
miles  of  Jericho  and  about  five  miles  from  each  other,  Gibeon  being 
between  five  and  six  miles  north  of  Jebus. 

The  mountains  which  bounded  the  plain  of  Jericho,  on  the  north- 
west were  penetrated  by  the  valley  which  led  down  from  Shechem, 
and  traversed  by  a  highway  for  the  caravans. 

From  Jericho  up  this  valley,  on  the  route,  lay  the  ancient  sacred 
Bethel  (House  of  God)  about  14  miles  from  Jericho,  and  about 
11  miles  farther  on,  another  ancient  sanctuary,  Shiloh,  and  about 
10  miles  farther  northward  the  comparatively  great  city  of 
Shechem. 

About  two  or  three  miles  from  Bethel  eastward,  and  about  that 
distance  nearer  Jericho,  was  the  town  of  Ai. 
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On  the  north,  the  plain  of  Jericho  was  bounded  by  the  declining 
mountain  range  of  Ephraim  and  the  irregular,  hot,  unhealthy* 
narrow,  western  valley  of  the  Jordan. 

The  low  level,  produced  by  the  extreme  depression  of  the  Jordan 
valley,  rendered  it  more  suitable  to  tropical  productions  than, 
perhaps,  any  other  country  of  the  world  in  the  same  latitude.  But, 
although  the  palms  and  the  aromatic  distillations  may  have  proved 
temptations  to  the  mountaineers  of  Gilead,  they  had  to  rely  on 
the  pastures,  for  feeding  their  sheep  and  asses  and  their  own 
subsistence. 

The  peouliar  productions  of  this  plain  had  probably  contributed 
to  the  wealth  of  the  ancient  city,  furnishing  supplies,  well  paid  for 
by  the  passing  caravans.  But  the  wild  mountaineers  of  Oilead 
had  destroyed  the  cultivators  of  such  productions,  and  were  ignorant 
of  almost  everything,  except  plundering  forays  and  the  manage- 
ment of  sheep. 

The  plain  of  Jericho  not  only  constituted  the  camp,  but  the 
principal  settlement,  of  the  Hebrews  during  the  rule  of  Joshua. 
Whatever  expeditions  and  forays  they  made,  Joshua  returned  and 
all  Israel  with  him  unto  the  camp  to  Gilgal.     (Joshua  x.  43.) 

The  plain  was  covered  with  the  black  tents  of  the  invaders 
during  all  this  period ;  as  the  plains  of  the  Kurds  and  other  nomad 
hordes  have  been  from  that  time  to  the  present. 

This  plain,  containing  an  area  of  50  square  miles,  could  have 
hardly  supported  600  persons  to  the  mile,  30,000  of  all  ages  and 
sexes,  with  their  flocks  and  herds.  This  would  have  afforded,  on 
the  usual  computation,  6,000  men  able  to  bear  arms.  Even  assum- 
ing that  the  Hebrews  of  Gilead,  when  they  expelled  the  surplus 
population  from  their  overcrowded  hive,  sent  detachments  of  their 
warriors  to  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  new  settlements,  the  actual 
fighting  forces  could  hardly  have  exceeded  that  number. 

Such  a  force  is  far  more  consistent  with  the  narratives  of  the 
performances  of  the  immigrants,  than  ihQ  exaggerated  numbers  of 
the  pentateuch.  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  such  number 
was  described  in  the  legends  out  of  which  these  narratives  were 
manipulated. 

The  CKlgal. — In  the  midst  of  this  camp  and  settlement  stood  the 
Gilgal ;  for  centuries  the  national  temple,  the  twelve  stones  erected 
on  crossing  the  Jordan. 

The  TdbemcLcle.— But  where  were  the  magnificent  tabernacle,  with 
its  sumptuous  furniture,  for  preparing  whose  patterns  Adoni  took 
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Bach  infinite  trouble,  and  the  gorgeous  vestments  of  the  priests,  and 
the  engraved  diamonds  and  rubies  of  the  twelve  tribes  fastened 
upon  them  ?  and  the  silver  trumpets  ?  Why  were  the  processions 
so  ostentatiously  paraded,  led  by  priests  blowing  seven  rams*  horns  ? 
Had  it  been  present,  this  magnificent  fabric  would  surely  have  been 
mentioned,  together  with,  if  not  instead  of,  the  Gilgal.  It  was 
made  for  the  temple  of  the  chosen  people.  Surely  they  could  not 
have  abandoned  it,  with  all  its  riches  and  splendour?  Surely  it 
was  not  captured  in  battle  with  the  fierce  Amorites,  or  the  wicked 
Midianites,  or  the  terrible  legions  of  Og  king  of  Bashah  ?  The 
Ices  of  the  Palladium  would  have  been  sadly  deplored.  Where 
was  the  magnificent  tabernacle  ?  The  only  answer  which  can  be 
given  is,  that  it  never  existed,  that  it  was  a  phantom,  and  that 
even  the  phantom  had  not  appeared  in  the  pentateuch  until 
after  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  had  been 
written. 

The  only  mention  made  of  any  tabernacle  in  these  books  is 
inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  any  thing  so  splendid. 

And  the  whole  congregation  of  the  Bene  Israel  assembled 
together  at  Shiloh,  and  set  up  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation 
there.     (Joshua  xviii.  1.) 

That  the  ark  was  protected  by  a  tent  or  tabernacle,  wherever 
it  was  carried,  will  be  readily  believed;  but  had  the  gorgeous 
tabernacle  been  its  shrine,  it  is  incredible  that  it  should  not  have 
been  described  by  writera  so  fond  of  pictures  of  splendour,  as  the 
anthers  of  Joshua  and  the  passages  to  be  immediately  cited. 

According  to  1  Sam.  i.  9  :  **  Eli  the  priest  sat  upon  a  seat  by  a 
post  of  the  temple  of  Adoni ;  *'  and  according  to  verse  24,  the  infant 
Samuel  was  brought  unto  the  house  of  Adoni  at  Shiloh. 

According  to  1  Sam.  iii.  3  :  *'  Ere  the  lamp  of  god  went  out  in  the 
temple  of  Adoni,  where  the  ark  of  god  was,  and  Samuel  was  laid 
down  to  sleep  " — and  (15)  Samuel  lay  until  the  morning,  and  opened 
the  doors  of  the  house  of  Adoni. 

And  1  Sam.  ii.  22 :  Now  Eli  was  very  old,  and  heard  all  that  his 
sons  did  unto  all  Israel ;  and  how  they  lay  with  the  women  that 
assembled  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 

According  to  1  Sam.  iv.  4:  The  people  sent  to  Shiloh,  that 
thej  might  bring  from  thence  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  El- 
Sabaoth  which  dwelleth  between  the  cherubims;  and  when  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  of  Adoni  came  into  the  camp,  all   Israel 

shouted. 
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Tb^fl  is  the  last  information  afforded  us  as  to  the  tabernacle  of 
Shiloh  ;  except  .the  lamentation  in  Psalm  Ixxviii.  69,  60  (the  date 
of  which  is  uncertain).  "  When  god  heard  this  he  was  wroth  and 
greatly  abhorred  Israel ;  so  that  he  forsook  the  tabernacle  of 
Shiloh,  the  tent  which  he  placed  among  men." 

The  ark  was  carried  about  from  place  to  place,  but  never  returned 
to  Shiloh.  According  to  2  Sam.  vi. :  David  fetched  it  from  Gibeah, 
and  brought  it  to  Jerusalem  with  a  procession  appropriate  to  the 
removal  of  an  African  fetish  (17);  "  he  set  it  in  his  place,  in  the 
midst  of  the  tabernacle  that  David  pitched  for  it." 

According  to  1  Chron.  xv.  1  :  "  David  made  him  houses  in  the 
city  of  David,  and  prepared  a  place  for  the  ark  of  god,  and  pitched 
for  it  a  tent :"  and  again,  1  Chron.  xvi.  1 :  So  they  brought  the  ark 
of  god,  and  set  it  in  the  midst  of  the  tent  that  David  had  pitched 
for  it. 

The  question  naturally'  recurs :  Where  was  the  glorious  taber- 
nacle of  the  pentateuch  ?  ITad  it  existed,  David  would  not  have 
made  a  new  tent  for  the  ark.  2  Sam.  vii.  describes  David  intent 
on  building  a  house  fi)r  Adoni :  "  now  I  dwell  in  a  house  of  cedar, 
but  the  ark  of  god  dwelleth  within  curtains,"  and  although 
Adoni  tells  Nathan  to  tell  David,  *'  I  have  not  dwelt  in  any  house 
since  the  time  that  I  brought  up  the  Bene  Israel  out  of  Egypt  ev«n 
to  this  day,  but  have  walked  in  a  tent  or  in  a  tabernacle  " — it  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Adoni,  Nathan,  or  David,  that  the 
tabernacle  which  Adoni  had  walked  in  was  worth  fetching  from 
Shiloh;  or  even  that  it  had  been  brought  to  Gibeon,  about  six 
miles  off,  and  that  it  was  worth  fetching  from  thenoe.  Had  the 
gorgeous  tabernacle  of  the  pentateuch  or  its  precious  ornaments 
and  accompaniments,  though  the  more  perishable  textures  had 
decayed,  or  had  even  the  story  of  its  fabrication  existed,  we  should 
surely  have  been  informed  that,  when  David  fetched  the  ark  with 
so  much  parade  from  Gibeah,  he  fetched  also  the  sumptuous 
sanctuary  of  the  nation,  the  holy  of  holies,  the  sacred  residence  of 
Adoni  and  his  ark  for  nearly  600  years — instead  of  merely  erecting 
a  new  tent. 

The  chronicler,  who  wrote  long  after  the  pentateuchal  story 
had  received  various  interpolations,  seems  to  have  been  at  a  loss 
for  this  mysterious  tabernacle,  and  he  finds  it  at  Gibeon,  the  city  of 
the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 

He  tells  us  (1  Chron.  xvi.  37) :  *'  So  he  (David)  left  there  (in 
Jerusalem),  before  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  Adoni,  Asaph,  and 
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his  brethren,  to  minister  before  the  ark  continnally,  as  every  day's 
work  required.  (39)  And  Zadok  the  priest,  and  his  brethren 
before  the  tabernacle  of  Adoni  in  the  high  place  that  was  at 
Gibeon.  And  again  (I  Chron.  zxi.  28)  ''  At  that  time  when  David 
saw  that  Adoni  had  answered  him  in  the  threshingfloor  of  Oman  the 
Jebusite,  then  he  sacrificed  there.  For  the  tabernacle  of  Adoni, 
which  Moses  made  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  altar  of  the  burnt 
offering,  were  at  that  season  iu  the  high  place  at  Gibeon.  But 
David  oonld  not  go  before  it  to  enquire  of  god ;  for  he  was  afraid 
because  of  the  sword  of  the  angel  of  Adoni." 

2  Sam.  xxiv.  25,  says :  '*  And  David  built  there  (the  threshing- 
floor  of  Araunah)  an  altar  unto  Adoni,  and  offered  burnt  offerings 
and  peace  offering8,'*  but  it  says  not  a  word  about  the  tabernacle 
at  Gibeon,  or  any  tabernacle  which  Moses  had  made  ;  or  of  Zadok*s 
office  before  the  tabernacle   at  Gibeon.      So,  again,  according  to 

1  Kings  iii.  4  :  **  The  king  went  to  Gibeon  to  sacrifice  there ;  for  that 
was  the  great  high  place ;  a  thousand  burnt  offerings  did  Solomon 
offer  upon  that  altar/' 

This  certainly  militates  against  the  story  in  Joshua  about  the 
Gibeonites  being  reduced  to  drawers  of  water  and  hewers  of  wood ; 
but  there  is  not  a  word  about  the  gorgeous  tabernacle  being 
there. 

The  chronicler,  however,  improves  this  story,  as  he  had  improved 
that   of    Araunah*s   threshingfloor,  by  an  addition    of  his   own. 

2  Chron.  i.  3  :  Solomon,  and  all  the  congregation  with  him,  went  to 
the  high  place  that  was  at  Gibeon :  for  there  was  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation  of  god,  which  Moses  the  servant  of  Adoni 
had  made  in  the  wilderness.  But  the  ark  of  god  had  David 
brought  up  from  Eirjatb-jearim  to  the  place  which  David  had 
prepared  for  it ;  for  he  had  pitched  a  tent  for  it  at  Jerusalem. 
Moreover  the  brazen  altar,  that  Bezaleel  Ben  Uri  Ben  Hur  had 
made,  he  put  before  the  tabernacle  of  Adoni :  and  Solomon  and 
the  congregation  sought  unto  it.  And  Solomon  went  up  thither 
to  the  brazen  altar  before  Adoni,  which  was  at  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation,  and  offered  a  thousand  burnt  offerings  upon  it. 

The  tabernacle,  house,  or  temple  at  Shiloh  had  perished,  or  was 
either  not  removable  or  not  worth  being  removed ;  the  tent  erected 
by  David  is  not  described  as  exhibiting  any  magnificence,  and  it 
vanished  when  Solomon's  temple  was  finished.  And  nothing  more 
is  heard  of  the  tabernacle  of  Gibeon  or  of  the  inestimable  treasures 
it  contained. 
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Aocx)rding  to  the  chronicler,  there  must  have  been  two  sanctuaries 
of  Adoni,  in  direct  contravention  of  pentateuchal  law. 

The  only  rational  conclusion  to  be  formed  is  that  the  sumptuous 
tabernacle  ascribed  to  Moses  was  a  fiction,  introduced  into  a  later 
edition  of  the  pentateuch  than  that  which  existed  when  the  first 
edition  of  Joshua  was  composed,  although  earlier  editions  may 
have  spoken  of  some  tent  or  tabernacle  for  the  ark. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  numbers  mentioned  in  the  penta- 
teuch underwent  similar  improvements. 

Story  of  the  the  War  against  Ai. — The  plain  of  Jericho  was 
insufiBcient  or  not  calculated  for  the  permanent  pasture  of  all  the 
sheep  and  goats  of  such  a  horde.  It  was  necessary  to  acquire  the 
valley  leading  up  to  Ai  and  Bethel,  and  the  hill  country  through 
which  it  ran. 

A  small  force  was  at  first  deemed  sufficient  for  the  expedition ; 
but  it  encountered  a  terrible  defeat,  a  hiss  of  about  36  men — 
'*  wherefore  the  hearts  of  the  people  melted,  and  Joshua  rent  his 
clothes." 

The  real  numbers  of  these  inv^ers  may  be  better  estimated  from 
the  consternation  occasioned  by  such  a  trifling  loss,  than  from  any 
other  figures  which  the  story  supplies. 

Legend, — ^Joshua  vii.  2.  And  Joshua  sent  men  from  Jericho  to  Ai, 
which  is  beside  Beth-aven,  on  the  east  side  of  Bethel,  and  spake 
unto  them,  saying,  Gto  up  and  view  the  country.  And  the  men 
went  up  and  viewed  Ai.  And  they  returned  to  Joshua,  and  said 
unto  him.  Let  not  all  the  people  go  up ;  but  let  about  two  or  three 
thousand  men  go  up  and  smite  Ai ;  and  make  not  all  the  people 
labour  thither ;  for  they  are  but  few. 

4.  So  there  went  up  thither  of  the  people  about  three  thousand 
men ;  and  they  fled  before  the  men  of  Ai.  And  the  men  of  Ai 
smote  them  about  thirty-six  men ;  for  they  chased  them  from  before 
the  gate  even  unto  Shebarim,  and  smote  them  in  the  going  down. 

5.  Wherefore  the  hearts  of  the  people  melted  and  became  as 
water.  And  Joshua  rent  his  clothes  and  fell  to  the  earth  upon  his 
face  before  the  ark  of  Adoni  until  the  eventide,  he  and  the  elders 
of  Israel,  and  put  dust  upon  their  heads. 

Appendix, — Thus  much  was  probably  derived  from  a  legend,  but 
the  Novelist  supplements  the  disastrous  tale  with  a  conversation 
between  Joshua  and  Adoni.     Thus : — 

Joshua  vii.  7.  And  Joshua  said,  Alas,  0  Adoni  god,  wherefore 
hast  thou  at  all  brought  this  people  over  Jordan,  to  deliver  us  into 
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the  hand  of  the  Amorites,  to  destroy  us  ?  Would  to  god  w&  had 
been  content,  and  dwelt  on  the  other  side  Jordan  I  0  Adoni, 
what  shall  I  say,  when  Israel  tumeth  their  backs  before  their 
enemies  I  For  the  Canaanites  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
shall  hear  of  it,  and  shall  environ  us  round,  and  cut  off  our  name 
firom  the  earth ;  and  what  wilt  thou  do  unto  thy  great  name  ? 

10.  And  Adoni  said  unto  Joshua,  Get  thee  up ;  wherefore  liest 
thou  thus  upon  thy  face  ?  Israel  hath  sinned,  and  they  have  also 
transgressed  my  covenant  which  I  commanded  them :  for  they  have 
even  taken  of  the  accursed  thing,  and  have  also  stolen,  and  dis- 
sembled also,  and  they  have  put  it  even  among  their  own  stuff. 
Therefore  the  Bene  Israel  could  not  stand  before  their  enemies,  but 
turned  their  backs  before  their  enemies,  because  they  were  accursed  : 
neither  will  I  be  with  you  any  more,  except  ye  destroy  the  accursed 
from  among  you. 

13.  Up,  sanctify  the  people,  and  say.  Sanctify  yourselves  agaiust 
to-morrow :  for  thus  saith  Adoni  god  of  Israel,  There  is  an  accursed 
thing  in  the  midst  of  thee,  0  Israel ;  thou  canst  not  stand  before 
thine  enemies,  until  ye  take  away  the  accursed  thing  from  among 
you.  In  the  morning  therefore  ye  shall  be  brought  according  to 
your  tribes;  and  it  shall  be  that  the  tribe  which  Adoni  taketh 
ahall  come  according  to  the  families  thereof;  and  the  family  which 
Adoni  shall  take  shall  come  by  households;  and  the  household 
which  Adoni  shall  take  shall  come  man  by  man. 

15.  And  it  shall  be,  that  he  that  is  taken  with  the  accursed  thing 
shall  be  burnt  with  fire,  he  and  all  he  hath ;  because  he  hath  trans- 
gressed the  covenant  of  Adoni,  and  because  he  hath  wrought  folly 
in  Israel. 

16.  So  Joshua  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  brought  Israel 
by  their  tribes ;  and  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  taken :  and  he  brought 
the  family  of  Judah ;  and  he  took  the  family  of  the  Zarhites :  and 
he  brought  the  family  of  the  Zarhites,  man  by  man ;  and  Zabdi  was 
taken.  And  he  brought  his  household  man  by  man ;  and  Achan 
Ben  Carmi  Ben  Zabdi  Ben  Zerah,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  taken. 

19.  And  Joshua  said  unto  Achan,  My  son,  give,  I  pray  thee, 
glory  to  Adoni  god  of  Israel,  and  make  confession  unto  him ;  and 
tell  me  now  what  thou  hast  done ;  hide  it  not  from  me. 

20.  And  Achan  answered  Joshua,  and  said.  Indeed  I  have  sinned 
against  Adoni  god  of  Israel,  and  thus  and  thus  have  I  done  :  when  I 
saw  among  the  spoils  a  goodly  Babylonish  garment,  and  two  hundred 
shekels  of  silver,  and  a  wedge  of  gold  of  fifty  shekels  weight,  then  I 
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coveted  them,  and  took  them ;  and,  behold,  they  are  hid  in  the  earth 
in  the  midst  of  my  tent,  and  the  silver  under  it. 

22.  So  Joshua  sent  messengers,  and  they  ran  unto  the  tent ;  and, 
behold,  it  was  hid  in  his  tent  and  the  silver  under  it  And  they 
took  them  out  of  the  midst  of  the  tent,  and  brought  them  unto 
Joshua,  and  anto  all  the  Bene  Israel,  and  laid  them  out  before  Adoni. 

24.  And  Joshua,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  took  Achan  Ben  Zerah, 
and  the  silver  and  the  garment,  and  the  wedge  of  gold,  and  his  sons, 
and  his  daughters,  and  his  oxen,  and  his  asses,  and  his  sheep,  and 
his  tent,  and  all  that  he  had ;  and  they  brought  them  unto  the  valley 
of  Achor. 

25.  And  Joshua  said,  Why  hast  thou  troubled  us  ?  Adoni  shall 
trouble  thee  this  day.  And  all  Israel  stoned  him  with  stones,  and 
burned  them  with  fire,  after  they  had  stoned  them  with  stones. 
And  they  raised  over  him  a  great  heap  of  stones  unto  this  day.  So 
Adoni  turned  from  the  fierceness  of  his  anger.  Therefore  the  name 
of  that  place  was  called  the  valley  of  Achor  unto  this  day. 

Joshua  viii.  1.  And  Adoni  said  unto  Joshua,  Fear  not,  neither  be 
thou  dismayed  :  take  all  the  people  of  war  with  thee,  and  arise,  go 
up  to  Ai ;  see,  I  have  given  into  thy  hand  the  melech  of  Ai,  aud 
his  people,  and  his  city,  and  his  land ;  and  thou  shalt  do  to  Ai  and 
her  melech  as  thou  didst  unto  Jericho  and  her  melech :  only  the 
spoil  thereof,  and  the  cattle  thereof,  shall  ye  take  for  a  prey  fur 
yourselves ;  lay  ye  an  ambush  for  the  city  behind  it. 

Observations. — This  is  not  the  picture  which  would  have  been  ex- 
hibited by  the  legend  of  a  pastoral  horde.  Had  it  attributed  its 
defeat  to  necromancy,  witchcraft,  or  theft,  it  would,  very  probably, 
have  adopted  some  such  ordeal.  One,  so  like  it,  commonly  is 
practised  by  conjurors,  to  detect  the  purloiners  of  linen  and  silver 
spoons.  But  a  legendist  was  not  equal  to  such  a  discussion  between 
his  hero  and  a  god. 

Here  Adoni  appears,  complaining ;  as  in  Samuel  and  Kings  he 
again  and  again  appears,  complaining  of  having  been  robbed :  in 
the  present  instance,  of  a  Babylonian  garment,  200  shekels  of  silver, 
and  60  shekels  weight  of  gold, — in  Samuel  of  his  share  of  the  fat. 

The  conversation  is  simply  ludicrous;  but  it  assumes  a  very 
serious  form.  (Joshua  vii.  1.)  "  The  Bene  Israel  committed  a  tres- 
pass in  the  accursed  thing ;  for  Achan  Ben  Carmi  Ben  Zabdi  Ben 
Zerah,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  took  of  the  accursed  thing ;  and  the 
anger  of  Adoni  was  against  the  Bene  Israel.'' 

And  this  is  the  fashion  in  which  the  merciful  Adoni  **  the  Lord  " 
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a8  he  is  called  in  the  English  Bible,  assuages  his  anger.  The  Bene 
Israel,  who  knew  nothing  about  their  comrade's  having  secreted 
his  plunder,  are  ignominiously  defeated — 36  men  innocent  of 
the  concealment  are  slain,  and  not  only  Achan,  the  concealer,  but 
his  innocent  sons,  his  innocent  daughters,  his  innocent  oxen,  bis 
innocent  asses,'^his  innocent  sheep,  and  even  his  tent,  which  could 
not  have  been  wilfully  guilty,  are  burned  with  fire,  after  they  had 
been  stoned  with  stones. 

The  Babylonian  garment,  the  200  shekels  of  silver,  the  wedge  of 
gold,  are  brought  into  the  treasury,  the  fierce  anger  of  Adoni  is 
appeased,  and  a  terrible  lesson  is  taught  of  implicit  submission  to 
the  priest. 

In  this  account  Joshua  is  represented  as  holding  direct  communi- 
cation with  Adoni :  no  mention  has  yet  been  made  of  ephod,  Urim 
and  Thummim,  or  high  priest. 

The  Capture  of  Ai. — This  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
fabricated  out  of  two  legends.  According  to  one  of  them,  Joshua 
sent  30,000  men  in  the  evening  to  form  an  ambuscade  between 
Bethel  and  Ai  (Joshua  viii.  3-8). 

According  to  the  other,  he  numbered  the  people  in  the  morning 
and  marched  upon  Ai,  and  (ver.  12)  he  took  about  five  thousand 
men,  and  set  them  to  lie  in  the  ambush  between  Bethel  and  Ai 
(Joshua  viii.  9-13). 

This  story  betrays  the  extravagance  of  the  writer  in  point  of 
numbers,  and  exhibits  the  absurdity  of  an  ambuKcade  of  30,000  or 
even  of  5,000  men. 

According  to  verses  17,  25,  and  26,  there  was  not  a  man  left  in 
Ai  or  Bethel  that  went  not  out  after  Israel,  and  the  slaughtered, 
including  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ai  "both  of  men  and  women," 
amounted  to  1 2,000.  The  extravagance  of  this  number  is  shown  by 
vii.  3 — "let  two  or  three  thousand  go  up  to  smite  Ai ;  for  they 
are  but  few,"  and  viii.  14  indicates  that  when  the  melech  of  Ai 
saw  the  host  of  Joshua  in  the  valley,  it  was  apparently  so  small  as  to 
induce  the  expectation  of  an  easy  victory,  and  the  whole  army  of 
Joshua  was  so  manageable  as  to  obey,  for  flight,  for  assault  on  the 
city  and  for  rallying  against  the  assailants,  the  directions  of  the 
spear  which  Joshua  stretched  out,  until  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ai 
were  utterly  destroyed. 

But  assuming  the  number  of  1 2,000,  and  that  Bethel  was  equally 
populous  and  sent  all  its  warriors  to  the  aid  of  Ai  (say  2,000),  the 
inhabitants  of  Ai  would  be  about  10,000,  and  the  mighty  men  about 
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2,000^  and  old  men  and  ^oaths  capable  of  bearing  arms  perhaps 
l,OiX>  more. 

The  8toiy,  diTested  of  its  extravagant^  contradictory  nnmbers, 
exhibits  an  extreme  el&>rt  of  an  invading  horde  of  20,000  or  30,000 
pastors  to  possess  themselves  of  the  towns  which  commanded  the 
Tallej  into  which  it  was  necessary  to  posh  their  settlement. 

Joshua  nnmbered  the  people  which  went  up  with  him,  in  the 
morning  before  commencing  the  march.  Ai  was  taken  and  burnt 
and  made  a  heap  for  ever,  even  a  desolation  onto  this  day ;  and  a 
great  heap  of  stones  was  raised  over  the  grave  of  its  melech  ^  nnto 
this  day  ;*'  •.«.  unto  the  time  of  the  compilation.     All  in  one  day ! 

Bat  Bethel  was  not  taken  until  after  the  death  of  Jocdraa,  as  will 
^pear  in  the  sequeL 

There  is  a  sort  of  appendix  to  this  story  ^viiL  30-^35)  whii^  will 
be  more  convenuHitly  considered  iu  a  fdtuze  page. 

Story^ — Joshua  viiL  ow  So  Joshua  arose^  and  all  the  people  of  war, 
to  go  up  against  AL  And  Joshua  chose  oat  thirty  tkovsnnd  mighty 
men  of  valour*  and  sent  them  away  by  night. 

•k  And  he  commanded  thenu  saying;  Behold,,  ye  ahaQ  lie  in  wait 
against  tbe  city,  even  behind  the  city,  go  not  very  &r  frooa  the  city, 
but  be  ye  all  ready :  ami  I  and  all  the  people  that  are  with  nte  will 
appruittch  unto  the  city :  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,,  wheau  they  come 
out  a^caittst  us^  as  at  the  drst>  that  we  will  tiee  before  thenoL  (for  they 
will  come  out  after  u&\  till  we  huve  drawn  them  from  ^b»  city ;  lor 
they  will  $ay*  They  dee  befi^re  us  as  at  tiie  fir^ :  therefore  vre  will 
ftee  before  them.  Then  ye  shall  rise  up  &om  ^le  arnbuah^  "^  aeiae 
up(.'n  the  city  ;  &r  Adoni  yvur  gvd.  will  deliver  it  into  joar  1**~< 
And  it  shskU  be«  when  ye  have  taken  the  city^  that  ye  shall  set  the 
City  on  €re  ;  accv'rding  to  the  conmuuxdment  of  Adoni  ^haU  ve  dow 
Seev  I  have  commanded  vou. 

^.  Joehtta  there^re  :»ettc  ^m  &rth :  and  they  went  t4>  lie  in 
ambush,,  and  abode  between  Beth^el  and  Ai^  on  the  west  idi?,;^  of  Ai; 
but  Joshua  lodged  tihat  uight  ;unong  die  people. 

to.  Joi^na  rose  up  early  in  the  mornings  and  uumhoed  ^e 
IHi^Ie  and  weut  q^.  he  and  ^le  elden*  of  IsraeL  befiire  the  people 
^  Ai.  And  all  ^  people,  even  the  people  of  war  that  were  with 
^•'"^  ^  »^  *ww  ni^  and  came  before  the  city,  and  prtebed 
A»  *»th  sate  of  Ai :  and  there  wae  a  vuHev  between  xh^an 

^^^•4  W  tm^aheut  Hve  thousand  meu,  and  :wt  them  to  Ij^  ia 

*»^  Ai^  «  ^  west  aide  of  the  oitv. 
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13.  And  when  they  had  set  the  people,  even  all  the  host  that 
was  on  the  north  of  the  city,  and  their  liers  in  wait  on  the  west  of 
the  city,  Joshua  went  that  night  into  the  midst  of  the  valley. 

14.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  the  melech  of  Ai  saw  it,  that  they 
hasted  and  rose  up  early,  and  the  men  of  the  city  went  out  against 
Israel  to  hattle,  he  and  all  his  people,  at  a  time  appointed,  before 
the  plain  ;  but  he  wist  not  that  there  were  liers  in  ambush  against 
him  behind  the  city. 

15.  And  Joshua  and  all  Israel  made  as  if  they  were  beaten  before 
them,  and  fled  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness. 

16.  And  all  the  people  that  were  in  Ai  were  called  together  to 
pursue  after  them ;  and  they  pursued  after  Joshua,  and  were  drawn 
away  from  the  city.  And  there  was  not  a  man  left  in  Ai  or  Beth-el, 
that  went  not  out  after  Israel ;  and  they  left  the  city  open,  and 
pursued  after  Israel. 

1 8.  And  Adoni  said  unto  Joshua,  Stretch  out  the  spear  that  is  in 
thine  hand.  And  Joshua  stretched  out  the  spear  that  he  had  in  his 
hand  toward  the  city. 

19.  And  the  ambush  arose  quickly  out  of  their  place,  and  they 
ran  as  soon  as  he  had  stretched  out  his  hand.  And  they  entered 
into  the  city,  and  took  it,  and  hasted,  and  set  the  city  on  flre. 

20.  And  when  the  men  of  Ai  looked  behind  them,  they  saw,  and, 
behold,  the  smoke  of  the  city  ascended  up  to  heaven,  and  they  had 
no  power  to  flee  this  way  or  that  way ;  and  the  people  that  fled  to 
the  wilderness  turned  back  upon  the  pursuers. 

21.  And  when  Joshua  and  all  Israel  saw  that  the  ambush  had 
taken  the  city,  and  that  the  smoke  of  the  city  ascended,  then  they 
turned  again,  and  slew  the  men  of  Ai. 

22.  And  the  other  issued  out  of  the  city  against  them ;  so  they 
were  in  the  midst  of  Israel,  some  on  this  side,  and  some  on  that 
side ;  and  they  smote  them,  so  that  they  let  none  of  them  remain  or 
escape. 

23.  And  the  melech  of  Ai  they  took  alive,  and  brought  him  to 
Joshua. 

24.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Israel  had  made  an  end  of  slaying 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Ai  in  the  field,  in  the  wilderness  wherein  they 
chased  them,  and  when  they  were  all  fallen  on  the  edge  of  the 
Bword,  until  they  were  consumed,  that  all  the  Israelites  returned 
unto  Ai,  and  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

25.  And  so  it  was,  that  all  that  fell  that  day,  both  of  men  and 
women,  were  twelve  thousand,  even  all  the  men  of  Ai. 
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2,000,  and  old  men  and  yonths  capable  of  bearing  arms  perhaps 
1,000  more. 

The  story,  divested  of  its  extravagant,  contradictory  numbers, 
exhibits  an  extreme  effort  of  an  invading  horde  of  20,000  or  30,000 
pastors  to  possess  themselves  of  the  towns  which  commanded  the 
valley  into  which  it  was  necessary  to  push  their  settlement. 

Joshua  numbered  the  people  which  went  up  with  him,  in  the 
morning  before  commencing  the  march.  Ai  was  taken  and  burnt 
and  made  a  heap  for  ever,  even  a  desolation  unto  this  day;  and  a 
great  heap  of  stones  was  raised  over  the  grave  of  its  melech  *'  unto 
this  day ;"  i.e.  unto  the  time  of  the  compilation.     All  in  one  day  ! 

But  Bethel  was  not  taken  until  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  as  will 
appear  in  the  sequel. 

There  is  a  sort  of  appendix  to  this  story  (viii.  30-35)  which  will 
be  more  conveniently  considered  in  a  future  page. 

Story. — Joshua  viii.  3.  So  Joshua  arose,  and  all  the  people  of  war, 
to  go  up  against  Ai.  And  Joshua  chose  out  thirty  thousand  mighty 
men  of  valour,  and  sent  them  away  by  night. 

4.  And  he  commanded  them,  saying,  Behold,  ye  shall  lie  in  wait 
against  the  city,  even  behind  the  city,  go  not  very  far  from  the  city, 
but  be  ye  all  ready :  and  I  and  all  the  people  that  are  with  me  will 
approach  unto  the  city ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  they  come 
out  against  us,  as  at  the  first,  that  we  will  flee  before  them  (for  they 
will  come  out  after  us),  till  we  have  drawn  them  from  the  city ;  for 
they  will  say.  They  flee  before  us  as  at  the  first ;  therefore  we  will 
flee  before  them.  Then  ye  shall  rise  up  from  the  ambush,  and  seize 
upon  the  city  ;  for  Adoni  your  god  will  deliver  it  into  your  hand. 
And  it  shall  be,  when  ye  have  taken  the  city,  that  ye  shall  set  the 
city  on  fire ;  according  to  the  commandment  of  Adoni  shall  ye  do. 
See,  I  have  commanded  you. 

9.  Joshua  therefore  sent  them  forth ;  and  they  went  to  lie  in 
ambush,  and  abode  between  Beth-el  and  Ai,  on  the  west  side  of  Ai; 
but  Joshua  lodged  that  night  among  the  people. 

10.  Joshua  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  numbered  the 
people  and  went  up,  he  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  before  the  people 
to  Ai.  And  all  the  people,  even  the  people  of  war  that  were  with 
him  went  up,  and  drew  nigh,  and  came  before  the  city,  and  pitched 
on  the  north  side  of  Ai :  and  there  was  a  valley  between  them 
and  Ai. 

12.  And  he  took  about  five  thousand  men,  and  set  them  to  lie  in 
ambush  between  Beth-el  and  Ai,  on  the  west  side  of  the  city. 
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13.  And  when  they  had  Bet  the  people,  even  all  the  host  that 
was  on  the  north  of  the  city,  and  their  liers  in  wait  on  the  west  of 
the  city,  Joshua  went  that  night  into  the  midst  of  the  valley. 

14.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  the  melech  of  Ai  saw  it,  that  they 
hasted  and  rose  up  early,  and  the  men  of  the  city  went  out  against 
Israel  to  battle,  he  and  all  his  people,  at  a  time  appointed,  before 
the  plain  ;  but  he  wist  not  that  there  w^ere  liers  in  ambush  against 
him  behind  the  city. 

15.  And  Joshua  and  all  Israel  made  as  if  they  were  beaten  before 
them,  and  fled  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness. 

16.  And  all  the  people  that  were  in  Ai  were  called  together  to 
pursue  after  them ;  and  they  pursued  after  Joshua,  and  were  drawn 
away  from  the  city.  And  there  was  not  a  man  left  in  Ai  or  Beth-el, 
that  went  not  out  after  Israel ;  and  they  left  the  city  open,  and 
pursued  after  Israel. 

1 8.  And  Adoni  said  unto  Joshua,  Stretch  out  the  spear  that  is  in 
thine  hand.  And  Joshua  stretched  out  the  spear  that  he  had  in  his 
hand  toward  the  city. 

19.  And  the  ambush  arose  quickly  out  of  their  place,  and  they 
ran  as  soon  as  he  had  stretched  out  his  hand.  And  they  entered 
into  the  city,  and  took  it,  and  hasted,  and  set  the  city  on  fire. 

20.  And  when  the  men  of  Ai  looked  behind  them,  they  saw,  and, 
behold,  the  smoke  of  the  city  ascended  up  to  heaven,  and  they  had 
no  power  to  flee  this  way  or  that  way ;  and  the  people  that  fled  to 
the  wilderness  turned  back  upon  the  pursuers. 

21.  And  when  Joshua  and  all  Israel  saw  that  the  ambush  had 
taken  the  city,  and  that  the  smoke  of  the  city  ascended,  then  they 
turned  again,  and  slew  the  men  of  Ai. 

22.  And  the  other  issued  out  of  the  city  against  them ;  so  they 
were  in  the  midst  of  Israel,  some  on  this  side,  and  some  on  that 
side ;  and  they  smote  them,  so  that  they  let  none  of  them  remain  or 
escape. 

23.  And  the  melech  of  Ai  they  took  alive,  and  brought  him  to 
Joshua. 

24.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Israel  had  made  an  end  of  slaying 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Ai  in  the  field,  in  the  wilderness  wherein  they 
chased  them,  and  when  they  were  all  fallen  on  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  until  they  were  consumed,  that  all  the  Israelites  returned 
unto  Ai,  and  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

25.  And  so  it  was,  that  all  that  fell  that  day,  both  of  men  and 
women,  were  twelve  thousand,  even  all  the  men  of  Ai. 
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26.  For  Joshua  drew  not  his  hand  back,  wherewith  he  stretched 
out  the  Kpear,  until  he  had  utterly  destroyed  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Ai. 

27.  Only  the  cattle  and  the  spoil  of  that  city  Israel  took  for  a 
prey  unto  themselves,  according  to  the  word  of  Adoni  which  he 
commanded  Joshua. 

28.  And  Joshua  burnt  Ai,  and  made  it  a  heap  for  ever,  even  a 
desolation  unto  this  day. 

29.  And  the  melech  of  Ai  he  hanged  on  a  tree  until  eventide ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  down,  Joshua  commanded  that  they 
should  take  his  carcase  down  from  the  tree,  apd  cast  it  at  the 
entering  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  raise  thereon  a  great  heap  of 
stones,  that  remaineth  unto  this  day. 

Story  of  the  Confederacy  against  the  Bene  Israel. — The 
capture  of  Ai  was  calculated  to  produce  among  the  neighbouring 
towns  a  state  of  consternation  greater  than  that  caused  by  an 
invasion  of  Huns  or  Tartars :  for  the  ferocious  shepherds  had 
murdered  all  the  people  and  utterly  destroyed  Ai  and  Jericho. 
Their  progress  was  traced  in  blood  and  desolation.  'Llie  nomad 
leader  prohibi  ted  the  rebuilding  of  Jericho.  They  gave  no  indication 
of  local  settlement. 

Indeed  there  is  scarcely  an  indication  of  the  Hebrews  building  a 
town,  or  even  a  village,  until  the  time  of  David.  When  they  settled 
in  towns  it  was  among  the  earlier  inhabitants. 

The  legend  or  the  compiler  gives  extravagant  dimensions  to  the 
spread  of  the  terror  and  consequent  confederacy. 

iS>^or^.~  Joshua  ix.  1.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  all  the  mclechs 
which  were  on  this  side  Jordan,  in  the  hilLs,  and  in  the  valleys, 
and  in  all  the  coasts  of  the  great  sea  over  against  Lebanon,  the 
Hittite,  and  the  Amoiite,  the  Canaauite,  and  the  Perizzite,  the 
Hivite,  and  the  Jebusite,  heard  thereof,  that  they  gathered 
themselves  together,  to  fight  with  Joshua  and  with  Israel,  with  one 
accord. 

'  Story  of  the  Aluance  with  Gibeon. — Gibcon  was  not  more 
than  13  or  14  miles  from  the  outposts  of  the  invaders  and  about 
five  miles  from  Jebus. 

The  progress  of  the  invasion  up  the  valley  towards  Shechem  was 
barred  by  the  town  of  Luz,  afterwards  called  Bethel. 

This  city,  notwithstanding  what  is  said  about  it  in  the  story  of 
the  capture  of  Ai,  remained  in  the  jwwer  of  its  native  people,  until 
it  was  taken  by  treason,  after  the  death  of  Jobhua. 
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Gibeon,  from  its  situation,  was  exposed  to  the  first  brunt  of  the 
conflict  between  the  confederated  clans  and  the  invaders;  and 
more  terrified  perhaps  by  the  barbarities  of  the  latter,  than  any 
punishment  which  their  countrymen  would  inflict  upon  them,  the 
Gibeonites  proposed  an  alliance  with  the  savages. 

The  tale  which  the  emissaries  from  Gibeon  are  made  to  tell,  about 
the  distance  from  which  they  had  come,  and  the  exhibition  of  shoes, 
clothes,  (fee,  as  if  they  had  been  worn  for  months,  is  ridiculously 
overlaboured. 

The  story  of  the  Gibeonites  having  been  reduced  to  be  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  congregation  unto  this  day,  i.e. 
the  time  when  Joshua  was  written,  is  inconsistent  with  the  whole 
tenour  of  the  history  of  Gibeon. 

That  upon  hearing  that  "they  were  their  neighbours,"  which 
seems  to  mean  getting  unresisted  into  the  country,  the  invaders 
temporarily  reduced  these  **  mighty  men  "  to  slavery,  proves  only 
that  the  Israelites  were  as  perfidious  as  they  wore  savage. 

Gibeon  is  described  as  head  of  a  group  of  four  towns,  Gibeon, 
Chephirah,  Beeroth,  and  Kirjath-jearim,  and  as  a  royal  city,  and  all 
the  men  thereof  were  mighty. 

The  Hebrews  are  represented  as  saying  to  the  Gibeonites, 
Perad  venture  ye  dwell  among  us,  and  how  shall  we  make  a  league 
with  3'ou  ?  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  their  neighbourhood 
would  be  the  strongest  inducement  to  the  forming  of  a  league.  Or 
at  least,  that  some  of  the  spies  had  heard  of  towns  at  so  short  a 
distance.  Why  should  the  people  of  a  very  far  country  seek  to  form 
a  league  with  them  ? 

Story.— Josh,  ix.  3.  And  when  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon  heard 
what  Joshua  had  done  unto  Jericho,  and  to  Ai,  they  did  work 
wilily,  and  went  and  metde  as  if  they  had  been  ambassadors,  and 
took  old  sacks  upon  their  asses,  and  wine-bottles,  old,  and  rent,  and 
bound  up ;  and  old  shoes  and  clouted  upon  their  feet,  and  old 
garments  upon  them  ;  and  all  the  bread  of  their  provision  was  dry 
and  mouldy. 

6.  And  they  went  to  Joshua  unto  the  camp  at  Gilgal,  and  said 
unto  him  and  unto  the  men  of  Israel,  We  be  come  from  a  far 
country  ;  now  therefore  make  ye  a  league  with  us. 

7.  And  the  men  of  Israel  said  unto  the  Hivites,  Perad venture 
ye  dwell  among  ns ;  and  how  shall  we  make  a  league  with  you  ? 

8.  And  they  said  unto  Joshua,  We  are  thy  servants.  And 
Joshua  said  unto  them,  Who  aie  ye  ?  and  from  whence  come  ye ? 
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And  they  said  unto  him,  From  a  very  fiir  country  thy  servants  are 
oome  because  of  the  name  of  Adoni  thy  god ;  for  we  have  heard 
the  fame  of  him,  and  all  that  he  did  in  Egypt,  and  all  that  he  did 
to  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites,  that  were  beyond  Jordan,  to 
Sihon  king  of  Heshbon  and  to  Og  king  of  Bashan,  which  was  at 
Ashtaroth.  Wherefore  our  elders  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  our 
country  spake  to  us,  saying.  Take  victuals  with  you  for  the  journey, 
and  go  to  meet  them,  and  say  unto  them.  We  are  your  servants : 
therefore  now  make  ye  a  league  with  us. 

12.  This  our  bread  we  took  hot  for  our  provisions  out  of  our 
houses  on  the  day  we  came  forth  to  go  unto  you ;  but  now,  behold, 
it  is  dry,  and  it  is  mouldy :  and  these  bottles  of  wine,  which  we 
filled,  were  new;  and,  behold,  they  be  rent:  and  these  our 
garments  and  our  shoes  are  become  old  by  reason  of  the  very  long 
journey. 

14.  And  the  men  took  of  their  victuals,  and  asked  not  counsel 
at  the  mouth  of  Adoni. 

15.  And  Joshua  made  peace  with  them,  and  made  a  league  with 
them,  to  let  them  live ;  and  the  princes  of  the  congr^ation  sware 
unto  them. 

16.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  three  days  after  they  had 
made  a  league  with  them,  that  they  heard  that  they  were  their 
neighbours,  and  that  they  dwelt  among  them. 

1 7.  And  the  Bene  Israel  journeyed  and  came  unto  their  cities  on 
the  third  day. 

Now  their  cities  were  Gibeon,  and  Chephirah,  and  Beeroth,  and 
Kirjath-jearim. 

18.  And  the  Bene  Israel  smote  them  not,  because  the  princes  of 
the  congregation  had  sworn  unto  them  by  Adoni  god  of  Israel. 
And  all  the  congregation  murmured  against  the  princes. 

19.  But  all  the  princes  said  unto  all  the  congregation,  We  have 
sworn  unto  them  by  Adoni  god  of  Israel :  now  therefore  we  may 
not  touch  them.  This  we  will  do  to  them  ;  we  will  even  let  them 
live,  lest  wrath  be  upon  us  because  of  the  oath  which  we  sware  unto 
them.  And  the  princes  said  unto  them.  Let  them  live,  but  let  them 
be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  unto  all  the  congregation ; 
as  the  princes  had  promised  them. 

22.  And  Joshua  called  for  them,  and  he  spake  unto  them,  saying, 
Wherefore  have  ye  beguiled  us,  saying.  We  are  very  fkr  from  you ; 
when  ye  dwell  among  us  ? 

Now  therefore  ye  are  cursed,  and  there  shall  none  of  you  be  freed 
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from  being  bondmen,  and  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for 
tbe  house  of  mj  god. 

24.  And  they  answered  Joshua,  and  said,  Because  it  was  certainly 
told  thy  servants,  how  that  Adoni  thy  god  commanded  his  servant 
Moses  to  give  you  all  the  land,  and  to  destroy  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land  from  before  you,  therefore  we  were  sore  afraid  of  our  lives 
because  of  you,  and  have  done  this  thing.  And  now,  behold,  we 
are  in  thine  hand :  as  it  seemeth  good  and  right  unto  thee  to  do 
unto  us,  do. 

26.  And  so  he  did  unto  them,  and  delivered  them  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  Bene  Israel,  that  they  slew  them  not. 

27.  And  Joshua  made  them  that  day  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  for  the  congregation,  and  for  the  altar  of  Adoni,  even  unto 
this  day,  in  the  place  which  he  should  choose. 

ExPEDrrioN  for  the  Relief  of  Gibeon. — Notwithstanding  the 
statement  that  the  terror  of  the  Hebrews  had  spread  in  all  the  coasts 
of  the  great  sea  over  against  Lebanon,  the  confederacy  was  confined 
to  five  little  states  of  the  south,  all  within  a  distance  of  30  miles 
from  Oibeon,  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Jarmuth,  Lachish  and  Eglon.  Of 
these  Eglon  was,  probably,  the  most  remote. 

The  confederates  commenced  the  campaign,  and  marched  upon 
Gibeon,  the  ally  of  the  Hebrews,  which  called  on  their  allies  for 
assistance,  and  received  it. 

This  story  has  the  aspect  of  a  legend  celebrated  in  the  song 
of  an  ancient  bard  with  the  most  extravagant  poetical  imagery ;.  of 
Adoni  hurling  down  stones  from  heaven  (not  Jupiter  hurling  light- 
nings) and  the  sun  standing  still  at  the  command  of  the  leader, 
metaphors,  which  his  enchanted  hearers  would  admire  rather  than 
question ;  and  the  story  has  the  appearance  of  being  improved  in 
later  times  by  the  introduction  of  a  conversation  between  Joshua 
and  Adoni. 

It  however  as  a  degree  of  inconsistency  with  the  story  of  the 
reduction  of  the  Gibeonites  to  bondage  and  hewing  wood  and 
drawing  water  for  the  congregation.  Joshua  and  the  congregation 
had  returned  to  Gilgal:  and  they  returned  to  Gilgal  again  after 
they  had  relieved  the  city. 

The  composer  of  Joshua  seems  to  have  been  apprehensive  that 
so  bold  a  figure  as  the  sun  standing  still,  however  appropriate  to  a 
song  of  victory  among  a  horde  of  savages,  might  startle  readers  in 
his  more  enlightened  time,  if  introduced  into  a  prose  composition, 
he  therefore  gives  his  authority — the  book  of  Jasher. 
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The  mighty  men  of  Gibeon  are  not  described  as  taking  any 
part  in  the  war,  even  in  the  defence  of  their  city. 

Story, — Josh.  x.  1.  Now  it  came  to  pass,  when  Aaoni-zedec 
mclech  of  Jerusalem  hetd  heard  how  Joshua  had  taken  Ai,  and  had 
ntterly  de8tro3'ed  it ;  as  he  had  done  to  Jericho  and  her  melech  so 
he  had  done  to  Ai  and  her  melech  ;  and  how  the  inhabitants  of 
Gibeon  had  made  peace  with  Israel,  and  were  among  them ;  that 
they  feared  greatly  because  Gibeon  was  a  great  city,  as  one  of  the 
royal  cities,  and  because  it  was  greater  than  Ai,  and  all  the  men 
thereof  were  mighty. 

3.  Wherefore  Adoni-zedec  melech  of  Jerusalem  sent  unto  Hoham 
melech  of  Hebron,  and  unto  Piram  melech  of  Jarmuth,  and  unto 
Japhia  melech  of  Lachish,  and  unto  Debir  melech  of  Eglon,  say- 
ing, Come  up  unto  me,  and  help  me,  that  we  may  smite  Gibeon  ;  for 
it  hath  made  peace  with  Joshua,  and  with  the  Bene  Israel. 

5.  Therefore  the  five  melechs  of  the  Amorites,  the  melech  of 
Jerusalem,  the  melech  of  Hebron,  the  melech  of  Jarmuth,  the 
melech  of  Lachish,  the  melech  of  Eglon,  gathered  themselves 
together,  and  went  up,  they  and  all  their  hosts,  and  encamped  before 
Gibeon,  and  made  war  against  it. 

G.  And  the  men  of  Gibeon  sent  unto  Joshua  to  the  camp,  to 
Gilgal,  saying,  Slack  not  thy  hand  from  thy  servants;  come  up 
to  us  quickly  and  save  us,  and  help  us ;  for  all  the  melechs  of 
the  Amorites  that  dwell  in  the  mountains  are  gathered  together 
against  us. 

7.  So  Joshua  ascended  from  Gilgal,  he,  and  all  the  people  of  war 
with  him,  and  all  the  mighty  men  of  valour. 

8.  And  Adoni  said  unto  Joshua,  Fear  them  not ;  for  I  have 
delivered  them  into  thine  hand;  there  shall  not  a  man  of  them 
stand  before  thee. 

9.  Joshua  therefore  came  unto  them  suddenly,  and  went  up  from 
Gilgal  all  night. 

10.  And  Adoni  discomfited  them  before  Israel,  and  slew  them 
with  a  great  slaughter  at  Gibeon,  and  chased  them  along  the  way 
that  goeth  up  to  Beth-horon,  and  smote  them  to  Azekah,  and  unto 
Makkedah. 

11.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  fled  from  before  Israel,  and 
w^ere  in  the  going  down  to  Beth-horon,  that  Adoni  cast  down  great 
stones  from  heaven  upon  them  unto  Azekah,  and  they  died :  they 
were  more  which  died  with  hail-stones  than  they  whom  the  Bene 
Israel  slew  with  the  sword. 
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12.  Then  spake  Joshua  to  Adoni  in  the  day  when  Adoni  de- 
liyered  up  the  Amorites  before  the  Bene  Israel,  and  he  said  in  the 
sight  of  Israel,  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon  ;  and  thou  Moon 
in  the  valley  of  Ajalon.  And  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the  moon 
stayed,  until  the  people  had  avenged  themselves  upon  their 
enemies. 

13.  Is  not  this  written  in  the  book  of  Jasher  ? 

So  the  sun  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted  not  to 
go  down  about  a  whole  day.  And  there  was  no  day  like  that 
before  it  or  after  it,  that  Adoni  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  a  man : 
for  Adoni  fought  for  Israel. 

15.  And  Joshua  returned,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  unto  the 
camp  to  Gilgal. 

Story  of  the  Invasion  of  the  South. — This  was  a  mere  plunder- 
ing and  desolating  foray,  described  in  extravagant  terms,  but, 
leading  to  no  conquest.  Although  Joshua  is  described  as  taking 
all  the  cities  and  destroying  them,  and  all  the  souls  therein,  they 
appear  as  flourishing  places,  sufficiently  peopled  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Joshua,  when  some  of  them  were  conquered  by  the 
Bene  Yudah  under  the  leadership  of  Caleb.  Jerusalem  was  not 
taken  until  the  7th  year  of  the  reign  of  David. 

The  description  is  of  an  irruption  of  savages  devastating  the 
country  and  murdering  the  entire  population  wherever  they  went, 
and  after  committing  these  atrocities  returning  to  their  sanctuary 
and  their  camp.  The  only  mode  of  reconciling  this,  with  sub- 
sequent scriptural  descriptions,  is  to  suppose  that  all  who  hud 
sufficient  strength  fled  beyond  the  reach  of  the  barbarians,  who 
murdered  such  as  could  not  escape,  and  burnt  their  towns. 

Sicry, — Josh.  x.  16.  But  these  five  melechs  fled  and  hid  them- 
selves in  a  cave  at  Makkedah.  And  it  was  told  Joshua  saying. 
The  five  melechs  are  found  hid  in  a  cave  at  Makkedah. 

18.  And  Joshua  said.  Roll  great  stones  on  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
and  set  men  by  it  for  to  keep  them ;  and  stay  ye  not,  but  pursue 
after  your  enemies,  and  smite  the  hindermost  of  them  ;  sufier  them 
not  to  enter  into  their  cities,  for  Adoni  your  god  hath  delivered 
them  into  your  hand. 

20.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joshua  and  the  Bene  Israel  had 
made  an  end  of  slaying  them  with  a  very  great  slaughter,  till  they 
were  consumed,  that  the  rest  which  remained  of  them  entered 
into  fenced  cities. 

21.  And   all   the  people  returned   to   the   camp   to  Joshua  at 
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Makkedah  in  peace ;  none  moved  his  tongue  against  any  of  the 
Bene  Israel. 

22.  Then  said  Joshua,  Open  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  bring  out 
those  five  melechs  unto  me  out  of  the  cave.  And  thej  did  so,  and 
brought  forth  those  five  melechs  unto  him  out  of  the  cave,  the  melech 
of  Jerusalem,  the  melech  of  Hebron,  the  melech  of  Jarmuth,  the 
melech  of  Lachish,  and  the  melech  of  I^lon.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  thej  brought  out  those  melechs  unto  Joshua,  that  Joshua, 
called  for  all  the  men  of  Israel,  and  said  unto  the  captains  of 
the  men  of  war  which  went  with  him,  Come  near,  put  your 
feet  upon  the  necks  of  these  melechs.  And  they  came  near,  and 
put  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  them.  And  Joshua  said  unto 
them.  Fear  not,  nor  be  dismayed,  be  strong  and  of  good  courage ; 
for  thus  shall  Adoni  do  to  all  your  enemies  against  whom  ye 
fight. 

26.  And  afterward  Joshua  smote  them,  and  slew  them  and 
hanged  them  on  five  trees  until  the  evening.  And  it  came  to  pass 
at  the  time  of  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  that  Joshua  commanded, 
and  they  took  them  down  off  the  trees,  and  cast  them  into  the 
cave  wherein  they  had  been  hid,  and  laid  great  stones  in  the  cave's 
mouth,  which  remain  until  this  very  day. 

28.  And  that  day  Joshua  took  Makkedah,  and  smote  it  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  the  melech  thereof,  he  utterly  destroyed 
them,  and  all  the  souls  that  were  therein ;  he  let  none  remain ;  and 
he  did  to  the  melech  of  Makkedah  as  he  did  unto  the  melech  of 
Jericho. 

29.  Then  Joshua  passed  from  Makkedah,  and  all  Israel  with 
him,  unto  Libnah,  and  fought  against  Libnah ;  and  Adoni  delivered 
it  also,  and  the  melech  thereof,  into  the  hand  of  Israel ;  and  he 
smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  all  the  souls  that  were 
therein  ;  he  let  none  remain  in  it ;  but  did  unto  the  melech  thereof 
as  he  did  unto  the  melech  of  Jericho. 

31.  And  Joshua  passed  from  Libnah,  and  all  Israel  with  him, 
unto  Lachish,  and  encamped  against  it,  and  fought  against  it. 
And  Adoni  delivered  Lachish  into  the  hand  of  Israel,  which  took 
it  on  the  second  day,  and  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and 
all  the  souls  that  were  therein,  according  to  all  that  he  had  done 
to  Libnah. 

33.  Then  Horam  melech  of  Gezer  came  up  to  help  Lachish ;  and 
Joshua  smote  him  and  his  people,  until  he  had  left  him  none 
remaining. 
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34.  And  from  Lachish  Joshua  passed  unto  Eglon,  and  all  Israel 
with  him  ;  and  they  encamped  against  it,  and  fought  against  it :  and 
they  took  it  on  that  day,  and  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
and  all  the  souls  that  were  therein  he  utterly  destroyed  that  day, 
acoording  to  all  that  he  had  done  to  Lachish. 

86.  And  Joshua  went  up  from  Eglon,  and  all  Israel  with  him, 
nnto  Hebron,  and  they  fought  against  it.  And  they  took  it  and 
smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  the  melech  thereof  and  all 
the  cities  thereof,  and  all  the  souls  that  were  therein  ;  he  left  none 
remaining,  according  to  all  that  he  had  done  to  Eglon ;  but 
destroyed  it  utterly,  and  all  the  souls  that  were  therein. 

38.  And  Joshua  returned,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  to  Debir;  and 
fonght  against  it :  and  took  it,  and  the  melech  thereof;  and  they 
smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  utterly  destroyed  all 
the  souls  that  were  therein :  be  left  none  remaining :  as  he  had 
done  to  Hebron,  so  he  did  to  Debir,  and  to  the  melech  thereof;  as 
he  had  done  also  to  Libnah  and  to  her  melech. 

40.  So  Joshua  smote  all  the  country  of  the  hills,  and  of  the  south, 
and  of  the  vale,  and  of  the  springs,  and  all  their  meleehs :  he  left 
none  remaining,  but  utterly  destroyed  all  that  breathed,  as  Adoni 
god  of  Israel  commanded. 

41.  And  Joshua  smote  them  from  Kadcsh-barnea  even  unto  Guza, 
and  all  the  country  of  Goshen,  even  unto  Gibeon. 

42.  And  all  these  kings  and  their  land  did  Joshua  take  at  one 
time,  because  Adoni  god  of  Israel  fought  for  Israel. 

43.  And  Joshua  returned,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  unto  the  camp 
to  Gilgal. 

Review  of  the  Leadership  of  Joshua. — Here  terminated  the  wars  of 
Jofihua. 

After  the  marauding  expedition  among  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
and  probably  into  the  plains  of  Philistia,  until  he  was  compelled, 
or  deemed  it  prudent,  to  turn  back,  he  was  again  with  the  camp 
at  Gilgal. 

Joshua  X.  42,  says.  And  all  these  meleehs  and  their  land  did 
Joshua  take  at  one  time,  because  Adoni  god  of  Israel  was  with 
him. 

This  is  an  assertion  contradicted  by  all  the  subsequent  stories, 
indeed  by  the  immediately  following  sentence,  "  he  returned  and  all 
Israel  with  him  unto  the  camp  to  Gilgal."  Was  ever  such  a  thi^g 
heard  of  in  history  as  the  substantial  acquisition  of  a  considerable 
territory  by  a  horde  of  pastors,  or,  indeed,  of  any  people  in  search 

I  2 
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of  a  settlement,  and  their  immediate  relinquishment  of  the  whole  of 
it,  and  return  to  their  restricted  quarters  ? 

The  story  of  Joshua,  so  far  as  it  has  any  foundation  in  tradition 
or  legend,  terminates  with  the  tenth  chapter.  That  chapter  had 
exaggerated  those  traditions  and  legends  for  the  purpose  of  repre- 
senting him  as  having  conquered  the  southern  area  of  Palestine. 
It  was  necessary  also,  to  give  effect  to  the  pentateuchal  story,  to 
make  him  conqueror  of  the  north. 

The  writer  felt  no  difficulties  of  time  or  geography,  or  fear  of 
contradiction.  The  Joshuate  conquests  had  never  proceeded  beyond 
Ai,  they  were  stopped  by  Bethel.  Nevertheless  this  reckless  writer 
anticipates  the  legendary  tradition  of  the  war  with  Jabin  melech  of 
Hazor.  This  falsification  of  even  the  slight  traces  of  history  which 
the  legends  afford  us,  will  be  made  manifest  by  postponing  the  story 
as  told  in  Joshua  until  it  is  given  from  Judges. 

The  rest  of  Joshua  is  the  manifest  composition  of  long  subsequent 
ages.  It,  for  the  chief  part,  purports  to  be  a  statistical  account  of 
countries  subdued,  and  of  their  apportionment  and  re-apportionment 
among  such  a  multitude  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  utterly  in- 
consistent with  earlier  chapters  manipulated  out  of  legends  and 
traditionary  stories.  This  composition  is  a  sort  of  supplement  to 
such  portion  of  the  pentateuch  as  existed  in  the  time  of  the  com- 
poser or  last  editor  of  Joshua ;  and  must  be  classed  in  the  same 
category.  It  will  be  considered  in  the  sequel,  in  connection  with 
the  pentateuch. 

It,  however,  contains  some  passages  deserving  observation. 
Joshua  xii.  10,  12,  and  13,  include  Jerusalem  and  Hebron  and 
Geezer  and  Debir,  among  the  petty  states  and  towns  conquered. 

Subsequent  history  shows  that  Jerusalem  was  not  conquei*ed 
until  the  time  of  David.  Indeed,  Joshua  xv.  63  states  that  as  for 
the  Jebusites  of  Jerusalem,  the  Bene  Yudah  could  not  drive  them 
out :  but  the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the  Bene  Yudah  at  JeruBalem 
unto  this  day. 

And  it  further  appears  that  the  Hebrews  never  conquered  Gezer, 
that  they  never  possessed  it  until  the  time  of  Solomon,  to  whose  wife 
it  was  given  by  Pharaoh  after  he  had  laid  it  waste.  (1  Kings  ix.  16.) 

As  to  Hebron  it  is  stated  in  Joshua  xiv.  6-13  that  the  Bene  Yudah 
came  unto  Joshua  in  Gilgal— after  a  long  speech  ascribed  to  Caleb, 
verse  13  proceeds.  And  Joshila  blessed  him,  and  gave  unto  Caleb 
Ben  Jephunneh  Hebron  for  an  inheritance.  Hebron  therefore 
became  the  inheritance  of  Caleb  Ben  Jephunneh  the  Eenezite  unto 
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this  day,  because  be  wboUy  followed  Adoni  god  of  Israel.  And  tbe 
name  of  Hebron  before  was  Rirjatb-arba ;  whicb  Arba  was  a 
great  man  among  the  Anakims.  And  the  land  had  rest  from  war. 
Again,  Joshua  xv.  13.  And  unto  Caleb  Ben  Yephunneh  he 
(Joshua)  gave  a  part  among  the  Bene  Yudah  according  to  the 
commandment  of  Adoni  to  Joshua,  even  the  city  of  Arba  the  father 
of  Anak,  which  city  is  Hebron. 

14.  And  Caleb  drove  thence  the  three  sons  of  Anak,  Shesai,  Abi- 
man,  and  Talmai,  the  Bene  Anak. 

15.  And  he  went  up  thence  to  the  inhabitants  of  Debir,  and  the 
name  of  Debir  before  was  Eiijath-sepher. 

16.  And  Caleb  said,  He  that  smiteth  Rirjath-sepher,  and  taketh 
it,  to  him  will  I  give  Achsah  my  daughter  to  wife.  And  Othniel 
the  son  of  Eenaz  the  brother  of  Caleb  took  it :  and  he  gave  him 
Achsah  his  daughter  to  wife. 

18.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  she  came  unto  him  that  she  moved 
him  to  ask  of  her  father  a  field  :  and  she  lighted  off  her  ass ;  and 
Caleb  said  unto  her.  What  wouldest  thou  ?  Who  answered,  Give 
me  a  blessing ;  for  thou  hast  given  me  a  south  land  :  give  me  also 
springs  of  water.  And  he  gave  her  the  upper  springs,  and  the 
nether  springs. 

The  latter  of  these  passages  is  directly  contradictory  to  what  had 
preceded.  According  to  Joshua  x.  36,  37,  Joshua  fought  against 
Hebron  and  took  it,  and  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and 
the  melech  thereof,  and  all  the  cities  thereof,  and  all  the  souls  that 
were  therein  ;  he  left  none  remaining,  according  to  all  that  he  had 
done  to  Eglon ;  but  destroyed  it  utterly,  and  all  the  souls  that  were 
therein.  And  (38)  Joshua  returned,  and  all  Israel  with  him  to 
Debir ;  and  fought  against  it :  and  he  took  it,  and  the  melech  there- 
of, and  all  the  cities  thereof;  and  they  smote  them  with  the  edge  of 
the  swonl,  and  utterly  destroyed  all  the  souls  that  were  therein ; 
he  left  none  remaining :  as  he  had  done  to  Hebron,  so  he  did  to 
Debir,  and  the  king  thereof. 

But  even  the  story  in  Joshua  xv.  is  an  anticipation  of  the  legend 
as  more  naturally  given  in  Judges,  in  which  the  expedition  of  Caleb 
is  stated  to  have  occurred  after  Joshua's  death. 

Up  to  the  eighteenth  chapter  the  camp  remains  at  Gilgal,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  land  is  described  as  occurring  there. 

Joshua  xviii.  1.  And  the  whole  congregation  of  the  Bene  Israel 
assembled  together  at  Shiloh,  and  set  up  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation there.     And  the  land  was  subdued  before  them. 
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Here  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  first  presents  itself,  and 
a  new  or  further  distribution  of  the  land  occurs,  not  in  all  respects 
in  accordance  with  the  former. 

This  and  the  following  chapters  have  the  appcai*ance  of  an  stddi- 
tion  to  the  original  composition  made  by  a  subsequent  editor,  after 
the  account  of  the  tabernacle  and  various  ordinations  as  to  the 
levites  had  been  added  to  the  pcntateuch  :  and  is  much  in  the  style 
of  the  Chronicles. 

Bethel  had  not  yet  been  taken,  but  the  new  editor  seems  to  have 
been  unconscious  of  this. 

Laish  had  not  yet  been  taken,  but  the  story  of  its  capture  is  given 
as  if  it  had  already  occurred. 

Joshua  xix.  47.  And  the  coast  of  the  Bene  Dan  went  out  too  little 
for  them ;  therefore  the  Bene  Dan  went  up  to  fight  against  Leshem, 
and  took  it  and  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  possessed 
it  and  dwelt  therein,  and  called  Leshem,  Dan,  after  the  name  of 
Dan  their  father. 

Chapter  xix.  concludes  (49),  When  they  had  made  an  end  of 
dividing  the  land  for  inheritance  by  their  coasts,  the  Bene  Israel 
gave  an  inheritance  to  Joshua  Ben  Nun  among  them.  According 
to  the  word  of  Adoni  they  gave  him  the  city  which  he  asked,  even 
Timnath-serah  in  mount  Ephraim  ;  and  he  built  the  city  and  dwelt 
therein.  These  are  the  inheritances,  which  Eleazer  the  priest,  and 
Joshua  Ben  Nun  and  the  heads  of  the  fathers  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Bene  Israel,  divided  for  an  inheritance  by  lot  in  Shiloh  before 
Adoni  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  So  they 
made  an  end  of  dividing  the  country. 

A  further  disturbance  of  the  former  arrangement  occui-g.  It  is 
needless  to  observe  that  the  distribution  of  cities  of  refuge  and  of 
cities  to  the  priests  and  to  the  levites,  were  grants  upon  paper, 
which  were  never  enjoyed.  The  interpolator  should  have  maintained 
some  appearance  of  consistency  with  the  former  parts  of  the  work. 

Hebron  had  been  granted  to  Caleb,  but  Joshua  xxi.  9,  says,  And 
they  gave  out  of  the  tribe  of  the  Bene  Yudah,  and  out  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Bene  Simeon,  these  cities  which  are  hero  mentioned  by  name. 
Which  the  Bene  Aaron,  being  the  families  of  the  Kohathites,  who 
were  of  the  Bene  Levi,  had  :  for  theirs  was  the  first  lot.  And  they 
gave  them  the  city  of  Arba  the  father  of  Anak,  which  city  is  Hebron, 
in  the  hill  country  of  Judah,  with  the  suburbs  thereof  round  about 
it.  But  the  fields  of  the  city,  and  the  villages  thereof,  gave  they 
to  Caleb  Ben  Jephunnch  for  his  possession.     Thus  they  gave  to  the 
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Bene  Aaron  the  priest,  Hebron  with  her  suburbfi  to  be  a  city  of 
refuge  for  the  slayer. 

Afler  telling  a  story  of  the  Trans-Jordanic  clans  erecting  a  rival 
altar,  with  speeches  in  the  style  of  Deuteronomy,  the  writer 
proceeds: — 

Joshua  xxiv.  1.  And  Joshua  gathered  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to 
Shechem,  and  called  for  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  for  their  heads,  and 
for  their  judges,  and  for  their  officers ;  and  they  presented  themselves 
before  god. 

2.  And  Joshua  said  unto  all  the  people.  Thus  saith  Adoni,  god  of 
Israel — [giving  a  sort  of  epitome  of  the  narrative  of  the  immi- 
gration from  the  other  side  of  the  flood,  and  from  Egypt  with  an 
exhortation.] 

25.  So  Joshua  made  a  covenant  with  the  people,  that  day,  and 
set  them  a  statute  and  an  ordinance  in  Shechem. 

26.  And  Joshua  wrote  these  words  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  god, 
and  took  a  great  stone,  and  set  it  up  there  under  an  oak,  that  was 
by  the  sanctuary  of  Adoni.  And  Joshua  said  unto  all  the  people. 
Behold,  this  stone  shall  bo  a  witness  unto  us ;  for  it  hath  heard  all 
the  words  of  Adoni  which  he  spake  unto  us :  it  shall  be  therefore  a 
witness  unto  you,  lest  ye  deny  your  god. 

28.  So  Joshua  let  the  people  depart,  every  man  unto  his 
inheritance. 

29.  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that  Joshua  Ben  Nun, 
the  servant  of  Adoni,  died,  being  one  hundred  and  ten  years  old. 
And  they  buried  him  in  the  border  of  his  inheritance  in  Timnath- 
serah,  which  is  in  mount  Ephraim,  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill  of 
Gaash. 

31.  And  Israel  served  Adoni  all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the 
days  of  the  elders  that  overlived  Joshua,  and  which  had  known  all 
the  works  of  Adoni,  that  he  had  done  for  Israel. 

This  should  be  considered  in  comparison  with  a  sort  of  appendix, 
to  the  story  of  the  capture  of  Ai. 

Joshua  viii.  30.  Then  Joshua  built  an  altar  unto  Adoni  god  of 
Israel  in  mount  Ebal,  as  Moses  the  servant  of  Adoni  comnianded 
the  Bene  Israel,  as  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  an 
altar  of  whole  stones,  over  which  no  man  hath  lift  up  any  iron ; 
and  they  offered  thereon  burnt  offerings  unto  Adoni,  and  sacrificed 
peace  offerings. 

32.  And  he  wrote  there  upon  the  stones  a  copy  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  which  he  wrote  in  the  presence  of  the  Bene  Israel. 
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33.  And  all  Israel,  and  their  elders,  and  officers,  and  their  judges, 
stood  on  this  side  of  the  ark,  and  on  that  side  before  the  priests  the 
levites,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  Adoni,  as  well  the 
stranger,  as  he  that  was  bom  among  them :  half  of  them  over  against 
Oerizim,  and  half  of  them  over  against  mount  Ebal ;  as  Moses  the 
servant  of  Adoni  had  commanded  them  before,  that  thej  should 
bless  the  people  of  Israel. 

84.  And  afterward  he  read  all  the  words  of  the  law,  the  blessings 
and  cursings,  according  to  all  that  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law. 
There  was  not  a  word  of  all  that  Moses  commanded,  which  Joshua 
read  not  before  all  the  congregation  of  Israel,  with  the  women,  and 
the  little  ones,  and  the  strangers  that  were  conversant  among  them. 

These  two  statements  are  manifestly  the  productions  of  different 
pens.  Neither  of  them  preserves  the  trace  of  legend.  Each  is  in- 
tended to  be  supplemental  to  some  part  of  the  pentateuch.  That 
in  the  eighth  chapter  is  from  a  bolder  writer  than  that  from  the 
twenty- fourth. 

Each  assumes  that,  not  only  Bethel,  but  also  Shechem,  had  been 
subdued  by  the  invaders. 

This  is  inconsistent  with  the  subsequent  legendary  stories. 
Bethel  was  taken  some  time  after  the  death  of  Joshua ;  and  Shechem 
appears  to  have  become  first  subject  to  Uebrew  rule  in  the  time  of 
Gideon,  and  then  acquired  by  marriage  and  treaty.  During  the 
rule  of  Gideon,  its  temple  was  sacred  to  another  religion.  The 
temple  of  Baal-berith  was  its  sanctuary.  This  is  utterly  iiTecon- 
cilable  with  the  history  of  the  invjiders,  who  not  only  destroyed 
the  cities  which  they  captured,  but,  according  to  Joshua  xxii.  11, 
were  preparing  to  make  war  with  their  own  Trans-Jordanic  brethren 
for  venturing  to  erect  a  rival  altar  to  that  at  Shiloh. 

The  stories  are  incongruous. 

According  to  Joshua  xxiv.  26  :  Joshua  wrote  these  words,  i.e.  his 
narrative  and  oratit>n  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God.  This  would 
ascribe  to  him  these  words  as  a  supplement  to  the  pentateuch. 
According  to  this  all  he  did  in  the  monumental  department  was  to 
set  up  a  great  stone  under  an  oak  as  a  testimony.  It  is  said  that 
the  stone  had  heard  the  words  of  Adoni ;  but  not  that  it  had  power 
to  enunciate  them,  or  even  that  a  single  word  was  inscribed  upon  it. 

But  the  bolder  writer  of  the  eighth  chapter  informs  us  that  Joshua 
built  an  altar  at  mount  Ebal :  and  that  he  wrote  there  upon  the 
stones  in  the  presence  of  the  Bene  Israel  "  a  copy  of  the  law  of 
Moses,"  such  a  lithograph  would  have  required  a  space  larger  than 
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the  inscriptions  of  Behistun.  What  has  become  of  it  ?  The  writer 
does  not  add,  as  with  the  ruined  heaps  of  Ai  and  the  sepulchre  of 
its  king,  that  they  remained  there  unto  this  day.  Nothing  indeed 
is  ever  afterwards  heard  of  this  immense  and  most  important  inscrip- 
tion. Indeed  there  is  not  anywhere  a  trace  of  any  early  Hebrew 
inscription — not  even  on  the  sacred  stones  of  Gil  gal. 

Of  course  the  story  of  the  reading  of  the  law  was  composed  after 
the  law  had  been  written. 

Even  according  to  Joshua,  notwithstanding  the  precise  allotments 
of  the  land,  and  every  man  departing  to  his  inheritance,  the  prin- 
cipal towns  remained  in  the  occupation  of  their  former  inhabitants. 
And  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  fabulous  allotments  never  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Hebrews. 

From  Judges. — The  legends  in  Judges  are  not  so  much  ex- 
aggerated and  disfigured  as  those  in  Joshua.  Traces  of  thoir 
simpler  origin  are  better  preserved.  And  the  compilation  is  not 
BO  heavily  overloaded  with  levitical  additions. 

Yet  Judges  exhibits  the  levitical  hand,  though  of  an  earlier 
period  than  that  of  Joshua.  The  compiler  seems  to  have  under- 
taken the  of&ce  of  continuing  the  legends  found  in  some  such 
compilation  as  Jasher  may  be  inferred  to  have  been. 

Either  the  original  compiler  of  Judges  had  misplaced,  or  a  sub- 
sequent editor  has  introduced  out  of  place,  almost  verbatim  the 
statement  with  which  Joshua  is  nearly  concluded.  (See  Joshua 
xxiv.  28.)  Or  the  author  of  Joshua  may  have  taken  this  from 
Judges  or  the  source  from  which  Judges  was  derived. 

The  Legend  of  Joshua. — Judges  ii.  6.  And  when  Joshua  had  let 
the  people  go,  the  Bene  Israel  went  every  man  unto  his  inheritance 
to  possess  the  land. 

7.  And  the  people  served  Adoni  all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all 
the  days  of  the  elders  that  outlived  Joshua,  who  h6id  seen  all  the 
great  works  of  Adoni  that  he  did  for  Israel. 

8.  And  Joshua  Ben  Nun,  the  servant  of  Adoni,  died,  being  a 
hundred  and  ten  years  old. 

9.  And  they  buried  him  in  the  border  of  his  inheritance  in 
Timnath-heres  in  the  mount  of  Ephraim,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
hill  of  Gaash. 

10.  And  also  all  that  generation  were  gathered  unto  their  fathers; 
and  there  arose  another  generation  after  them  which  knew  not 
Adoni,  nor  yet  the  works  which  he  had  done  for  Israel. 

Introductory  matter  in  Judges. — Although  the  compiler  of  Judges 
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preserves  the  local  character  of  each  legend,  he  endeavours  to  give 
the  whole  of  them  a  national  significancy  and  also  a  chronological 
order. 

For  the  first  of  these  purposes  he  gives  a  sort  of  introduction,  in- 
dicative of  the  extent  in  which  Palestine  had  been  retained  to  his 
own  time  by  the  earlier  inhabitants,  and  the  Hebrew  immigrants 
had  pressed  upon  and  intermingled  with  them. 

For  the  second  purpose,  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  establish- 
ing the  notion  that  the  Adonite  worship  had  occasionally  been 
paramount,  he  assigns  periods  of  rule  to  the  legendary  heroes,  and 
of  sufiFerings  through  departure  from  that  worship. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  distinguish  those  portions  of  the  text 
which  are  of  an  introductory  character,  from  those  which  purport 
to  convey  the  legend. 

The  Adonite  colouring  is  hardly  perceptible  in  some  of  the 
legends :  in  others  it  is  very  strong. 

To  two  of  the  legends,  that  of  the  capture  of  Laish  and  the 
massacre  of  the  Benjamites,  the  compiler  seems  to  have  abandoned 
all  hope  of  giving  a  chronological  place :  or  some  subsequent  editor 
has  picked  them  up,  and  placed  them  at  the  end  uf  the  collection. 

The  earlier  statements  in  Judges,  including  the  legend  of  Judah 
under  the  leadership  of  Caleb,  and  the  introductory  statement,  as 
to  what  portions  of  the  country  had,  and  had  not,  been  conquered 
or  overrun  by  the  Hebrews,  are  indicative  of  distinct  invasions, 
subsequent  to  that  under  the  leadership  of  Joshua. 

First  is  indicated  a  migration  of  the  Bene  Yudah  and  Bene  Simeon 
under  the  leadership  of  Caleb  the  chief  of  the  Bene  Kelb,  crossing 
the  Jordan  about  the  plain  of  Jericho,  and  faciliated  in  their  move- 
ment by  their  congeners  the  Bene  Yousef.  These  hordes  passed 
onward  into  the  mountains  of  Judah  and  established  their  settle- 
ments in  that  region. 

The  next  is  indicated  by  the  inroad  of  the  Bene  Yamin,  who, 
crossing  the  river  about  the  same  point,  established  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  Bene  Youssef  in  the  regions  about  Jebus, 
but  in  which  they  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any  considerable 
progress,  although  they  were  permitted  to  dwell  among  the  Jebusites, 
possibly  as  allies. 

Migrants  from  Manasseh,  and  the  Bene  Zebulon,  Bene  Asher,  and 
Bene  Naphtali,  probably  crossed  the  river  higher  up  toward  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth,  and  spread  without  much,  if  any,  opposition,  at 
first,  with  other  Kenites,  over  the  unoccupied  pastures  of  the  north. 
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The  levitical  writer  describes  the  settlers  as  not  driving  out  the 
people.  A  native  writer  might  have  described  his  townsmen  as 
not  opposing  the  settlement  of  the  nomads  and  their  flocks,  in  the 
vacant  lands. 

Meanwhile  the  Bene  Tonsef  are  described  as  pushing  their  way 
farther  up  the  valley  toward  Shechem,  as  far  as  Luz  or  Bethel,  and 
they  seem  to  have  been  permitted  to  occupy  pastoral  lands  as  far  as 
Oezer,  where  they  dwell  among  the  Canaanites,  but  there  is  not  an 
indication  that  they  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Shechem  or  any 
important  town  beyond  Bethel.  Having  obtained  the  more  con- 
genial pasturage  for  their  sheep  and  goats  on  the  hills  and  moun- 
tains, Ephraim  appears  to  have  abandoned  the  hot  plain  of  Jericho. 
Into  this  the  hordes  of  Judah  and  Simeon  passed  in  their  way  to 
the  mountains  of  Judah.     Benjamin  followed  and  retained  it. 

The  expedition  of  Caleb  and  the  capture  of  Bethel  may,  with 
reserve,  be  described  as  legends ;  the  other  immigrations  may  be 
better  described  as  traditions. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  very  wide  sense  in  which 
the  word  city  is  used  in  the  scriptures :  but  it  may  be  convenient 
to  point  out  that  in  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Samuel,  city  signifies  any 
collection  of  habitations,  including  towns  with  walls  and  gates 
fortified  with  bolts  and  bars ;  the  gates  of  wood,  with  little  other 
defence  than  such  as  their  situation  might  afford — villages,  collec- 
tions of  farmsteads,  even  single  farmsteads  of  a  patriarch  and  his 
families,  and  even  collections  of  tents — that  town  or  city  with  its 
villages  signifies  a  town  of  the  earlier  inhabitants,  with  the  villages 
or  cities  (farmsteads)  in  its  neighbourhood  occupied  by  the  congeners 
of  its  inhabitants,  or  those  under  the  protection  of  the  town  and  its 
melech  or  chief.  These  towns  appear  to  have  been  to  a  great 
extent  independent  of  each  other,  but  often  in  a  state  of  confede- 
racy, and  recognising  under  various  conditions  a  conventional  or 
occasional  leader  or  chief. 

Among  the  Hebrew  settlers  a  city  with  its  villages  indicates  the 
settlement  of  a  patriarchal  family,  of  which  the  city  was  the  head, 
and  perhaps  the  residence,  of  the  elder  or  chief  hereditary  branch, 
with  the  junior  families  settled  around  it — the  distributions  are 
described  as  "according  to  their  families."  So  that  city  with 
its  villages,  in  these  pastoral  regions,  does  not  imply  a  large 
population. 

Although  the  allotment  of  Palestine  among  the  Hebrews  is  a 
fiction   composed   many   centuries  after   their  settlement  in   that 
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country,  yet  it  indicates  their  own  notions  of  the  localisation  of 
their  di£ferent  septs  and  families ;  and  the  regions  over  which,  like 
American  hunters,  and  Asiatic  Tartars,  as  between  themselves,  they 
were  entitled  to  traverse  the  pastures. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  exhibit  this  fictitious  distribution  by  way 
of  preface  to  the  legends  and  traditions  indicative  of  the  extent  in 
which  they  were  actually  enjoyed. 

Setflement  of  the  Bene  Ephraih. — The  first  horde  of  Hebrew 
invaders  of  Palestine  was  the  Bene  Ephraim  or  Bene  Yousef.  The 
progress  of  their  advance  up  the  valley  towards  Shechem  and  their 
capture  of  Ai,  and  their,  either  real  or  fabidous,  forays  upon  the 
the  south,  are  related  in  Joshua. 

As  the  hot  plain  of  Jordan  did  not  suit  their  sheep  or  their  habits, 
they  forced  their  way  somewhat  farther  up  the  valley  and  took  Ai 
under  Joshua,  and  Bethel  after  his  death. 

All  we  read  of  their  progress  beyond  this,  is  negative ;  that  they 
did  not  take  the  town  of  G^zer,  but  that  the  Canaanites  dwelt  in 
Gezer  among  them. 

Gezer  was  a  town  with  a  little  subject  region  in  the  great  man- 
time  plain,  north  of  Philistia.  It  probably  extended  some  way  up 
the  western  hills  of  Ephraim.  It  did  not  become  subject  to  Israel 
until  the  time  of  Solomon,  when  the  Pharaoh  having  devastated  it, 
gave  it  to  his  daughter  the  wife  of  that  sovereign. 

Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Bene  Ephraim  spread  with 
their  sheep  and  goats  over  the  hills  and  mountains  from  near  Jericho 
to  the  border  of  the  Mediterranean ;  without  interfering  with,  and 
without  being  interfered  with  by,  the  peoples  of  the  towns ;  mixed 
up  perhaps  with  an  earlier  sparse  rural  poptdation,  conveying  their 
sheep  and  goats  to  the  markets  of  the  commercial  towns,  Shechem, 
Bethel,  Shiloh  and  Gezer,  and  perhaps  others ;  and  their  wool  and 
goat  hair  to  the  occasional  fairs,  for  sale  to  the  passing  caravans, 
and  therewith  purchasing  their  little  ornaments  and  tools,  and 
making  their  rural  festal  sacrifices  and  presents  at  the  temple  of 
Baalberith,  the  god  of  the  coveuant,  the  sanctuary  of  the  travellers 
in  each  town. 

They  seem  to  have  dwelt  together  in  harmony  as  there  is  no 
further  story  of  wars  between  them.  There  is  no  indication  that 
the  Hebrews  had  taken  or  attempted  to  take  Shechem. 

The  fictitious  allotment  to  Ephraim, — Joshua  xvi.  1 .  And  the  lot 
of  the  Bene  Yousef  fell  from  Jordan  by  Jericho,  unto  the  water  of 
Jericho  on  the  east,  to  the  wilderness  that  goeth  up  from  Jericho 
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throughout  mount  Bethel  to  Luz,  and  passeth  along  unto  the  border 
of  Archi  to  Ataroth,  and  goeth  down  westward  to  the  coast  of 
Japhleti,  unto  the  coast  of  Beth-horon  the  nether,  and  to  Gezer ; 
and  the  goiiigs  out  thereof  are  at  the  sea.  So  the  Bene  Yousef 
(Manasseh  aud  Ephraim)  took  their  inheritance. 

5.  And  the  border  of  the  Bene  Ephraim  according  to  their 
families  was  thus ;  even  the  border  of  their  inheritance  on  the  east 
side  was  Ataroth-addar,  unto  Beth-horon  the  upper ;  and  the  border 
went  out  toward  the  sea  to  Michmethah  on  the  north  side  ;  and  the 
border  went  out  eastward  unto  Taanath-shiloh,  and  passed  by  it  on 
the  east  to  Janohah  ;  aud  it  went  down  from  Janohah  to  Ataroth, 
and  to  Naarath,  and  came  to  Jericho,  and  went  out  at  Jordan. 

8.  The  border  went  out  from  Tappuah  westward  unto  the  river 
Kanah ;  and  the  goings  out  thereof  were  at  the  sea. 

Thijs  is  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  the  Bene  Ephraim  by  their 
families. 

9.  And  the  separate  cities  for  the  Bene  Ephraim  were  among  the 
inheritance  of  the  Bene  Manasseh,  all  the  cities  with  their  villages. 

Legend  of  the  Captqre  of  Bethel. — The  Jewish  writers  seem  to 
delight  in  recounting  acts  of  treason  and  perfidy,  and  the  rewards 
conferred  on  the  traitors. 

The  harlot,  who  is  described  as  betraying  Jericho,  and  her  family, 
the  man  who  betrays  Bethel  (Luz),  and  his  family,  are  rewarded; 
the  latter  establishes  a  city  in  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  where  they 
seem  to  have  flourished  unto  **  this  day,"  i.e.,  the  time  of  the  com- 
pilation of  Judges.  Jael  the  assassin  of  Sisera  is  glorified  in  the 
song  of  Deborah ;  Abigail  the  treacherous  wife  of  Nabal  is  rewarded 
by  being  taken  to  the  bed  of  David.  Bath-sheba  is  the  mother  of 
Solomon,  and  Judith  is  the  heroine  of  a  story,  which  can  only 
have  survived  to  this  time,  through  admiration  of  treachery  and 
assassination. 

Contrast  with  this  the  story  of  the  indignant  Gauls  who  cast 
their  shields  upon  and  crushed  the  Boman  traitress,  who  had  de- 
manded what  they  wore  on  their  arms,  meaning  the  golden  brace- 
lets, as  the  reward  of  her  treason.  They  were  as  ready  as  the 
Hebrews  to  avail  themselves  of  the  treason,  but  they  scorned  the 
traitor. 

All  these  are  probably  mere  stories,  but  they  indicate  the  senti- 
ments of  the  peoples  for  whom  they  were  composed. 

This  legend  describing  the  movement  of  the  Bene  Yousef  up  the 
valley  towards  Shechem,  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  is  inconsistent 
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with  the  story  of  Bethel  in  Jcehna,  as  connected  with  Ai,  and  with 
the  stoTT  of  the  proceedings  at  Shiloh  and  Mounts  Ebal  and 
Gerizim. 

Legend.^3n^!gie»  i.  22.  And  tte  house  of  Joseph,  they  also  went 
np  against  Bethel ;  and  Adoni  was  with  them. 

23.  And  the  house  of  Joseph  sent  to  descry  Bethel.  Now  the 
name  of  the  city  before  was  Luz. 

24.  And  the  spies  saw  a  man  come  forth  out  of  the  city,  and  they 
said  unto  him.  Shew  us,  we  pray  thee,  the  entrance  into  the  city, 
and  we  will  shew  thee  mercv. 

25.  And  when  he  shewed  them  the  entrance  into  the  city,  they 
smote  the  city  ^-ith  the  edge  of  the  sword :  but  they  let  go  the 
man  and  all  his  family. 

26.  And  the  man  went  into  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  and  built  a 
city,  and  called  the  name  thereof  Luz ;  which  is  the  name  thereof 
unto  this  day. 

Furiher  fictitious  allotment  to  the  Bene  Yoiuef. — Joshua  xvii.  16. 
And  the  Bene  Yousef  said.  The  hill  is  not  enough  for  us  ;  and  all 
the  Canaanites  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  valley  have  chariots 
of  iron,  both  they  who  are  of  Beth-shean  and  her  towns,  and  they 
who  are  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  And  Joshua  spake  unto  the  house 
of  Joseph,  even  to  Ephraim  and  to  Manai«eh,  saying,  Thou  art  a  great 
people,  and  hast  gre-it  power :  thou  shalt  not  have  one  lot  only : 
but  the  mountuin  shall  be  thine ;  for  it  is  a  wood,  and  thou  shalt 
cut  it  down,  and  the  outgoings  of  it  shall  be  thine;  for  thou  shalt 
drive  out  the  Canaanites,  though  they  have  iron  chariots,  and 
though  they  be  strong. 

Tradition, — Joshua  xvi.  10.  And  they  drove  not  out  the  Canaan- 
ites that  dwelt  at  Gezer,  but  the  Canaanites  dwell  among  the 
Ephraimites  unto  this  day. 

Judges  i.  29.  Neither  did  Ephraim  drive  out  the  Canaanites 
that  dwelt  in  Gezer;  but  the  Canaanites  dwelt  in  Gezer  among 
them. 

Observation, — The  further  allotment  indicates  that  the  Bene 
Yousef  at  some  subsequent  period  obtained  possession  of  some  of 
the  eastern  and  southern  slopes  of  Carmel,  including  the  northern 
part  of  the  maritime  plain,  Sharon,  the  part  of  it  north  of  Gezer. 

The  Settlemkni'  of  thk  Bene  Yudah.— The  next  horde  of  invaders 
was  the  Bene  Yudah,  under  the  leadership  of  Caleb,  perhaps  the 
hereditary  emir  of  the  Bene  Kelb,  one  of  the  families  associated 
with    Judah,  of  which   the  Bene  Simeon  was  another.     And   it 
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may  be  that  another  family,  the  Bene  Dan  was  also  associated  with 
them. 

After  the  Bene  Ephraim  had  made  their  way  westward  and  found 
pasture  for  their  flocks  and  goats  upon  the  mountains,  these  asso- 
ciated hordes,  perhaps,  originally  all  under  the  name  of  Bene  Yudah, 
waded  across  Jordan  into  the  plain  of  Jericho,  and  proceeded,  in 
quest  of  pasture  for  their  sheep  and  goats,  into  the  mountains  of 
Judea,  and  there  Fettled  in  the  more  defensible  and  less  desirable 
districts,  after  some  encounters  with  the  earlier  inhabitants.  But 
they  never  obtained  possession  of  any  part  of  the  rich  maritime 
plain,  the  Shefelah,  or  even  of  the  valleys  running  down  into  it 
which  were  firmly  held  by  the  Philistines. 

The  river  of  Egypt,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  fictitious  grant, 
was  never  approached  by  the  Hebrew  arms  ;  though  often  crossed 
by  the  Egyptian  armies  in  the  progress  of  their  invasions,  and  often 
crossed  southward  by  Hebrew  refugees  and  captives.  The  Hebrew 
title  to  the  Philistine  towns  was  throughout  their  history  a  fiction. 

The  subsequent  history  shows  that,  instead  of  having  made  a 
complete  conquest  of  all  this  country,  the  Hebrews  were,  from  time 
to  time,  down  to  the  time  of  David  in  a  state  of  abject  subjection  to 
the  Philistines. 

The  Bene  Tudah  seem  to  have  established  themselves  from  some- 
where south  of  Jebus,  along  the  crests  of  the  mountains,  to  Hebron 
and  to  have  taken  possession  of  that  town,  which  constituted  a  sort 
of  capital.  From  hence  they  appear  t*)  have  made  plundering  forays 
into  the  valleys  and  the  plain,  levying  black  mail,  and,  like  the 
mythical  Samson  setting  fire  to  the  crops,  destroying  what  they 
could  not  enjoy.  Some  septs  appear  to  have  pushed  out  southward 
and  westward,  and  to  have  possessed  themselves  of  some  mountains 
and  hills  farther  towards  the  plains,  under  the  names  Bene  Simeon 
and  Bene  Dan. 

The  Philistines  provoked  by  these  ravages  appear  to  have  deemed 
it  necessary  to  severely  chastise  the  marauders,  and  to  deprive  them 
of  their  weapons.  These  chastisements  are  described  as  Philistine 
oppressions. 

Such  conflicts  continued  into  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  David, 
when  we  find  the  Philistine  forces  again  and  again  in  the  valley  of 
Bephaim  three  or  four  miles  only  from  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem. 

The  fictitious  allotment  to  the  Bene  Yudah. — Joshua  xv.  1.  This 
then  was  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  the  Bene  Yudah  by  their  families ; 
even  to  the  border  of  Edom,  the  wilderness  of  Zin  southward  was 
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the  nttermoet  part  of  the  south  coast  And  the  sonth  border  was 
from  the  shore  of  the  salt  sea,  from  the  bay  that  looketh  southward ; 
and  it  went  out  to  the  south  side  to  Maaleh-acrabbim,  and  passed 
along  to  Zin,  and  ascended  upon  the  south  side  unto  Eadesh-bamea, 
and  passed  along  to  Hezron,  and  went  up  to  Adar,  and  fetched  a 
compass  to  Karkaa. 

4.  From  thence  it  passed  towards  Axmon,  and  went  out  unto  the 
river  of  I^ypt  'HI-Arish] ;  and  the  goings  out  of  that  coast  were  at 
the  sea :  this  shall  be  jour  south  coast. 

5.  And  the  east  border  was  the  salt  sea,  cTen  unto  the  end  of 
Jordan. 

And  their  border  in  the  north  quarter  was  from  the  bay  of  the 
sea  at  the  uttermost  part  of  Jordan :  and  the  border  went  up  to 
Beth-hogia,  and  passed  along  by  the  north  of  Beth-arabah :  and  the 
border  went  up  to  the  stone  of  Bohan  Ben  Beuben :  and  the  border 
went  up  toward  Debir  from  the  valley  of  Achor,  and  so  northward 
looking  toward  Gilgal,  that  is  before  the  going  up  to  Adummim, 
which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  river;  and  the  border  passed 
toward  the  waters  of  £n-t$hemesh,  and  the  goings  out  thereof  were 
at  En-rogel.  And  the  border  went  up  by  the  valley  of  the  Bene 
Hinnom  unto  the  south  side  of  the  Jebusite :  the  same  is  Jerusalem, 
and  the  border  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  that  lieth  before 
the  valley  of  Hinnom  westward,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  valley 
of  the  giants  (Rephaim)  northward:  and  the  border  was  drawn 
from  the  top  of  the  hill  unto  the  fountain  of  the  water  of  Nephtoah, 
and  went  out  to  the  cities  of  mount  Ephron  ;  and  the  border 
was  drawn  to  Baalah,  which  is  Kirjath-jearim :  and  the  border 
compassed  from  Baalah  westward  unto  mount  Seir,  and  passed 
along  unto  the  side  of  mount  Jearim,  which  is  Chesalon,  on  the 
north  side,  and  went  down  to  Beth-shemesh  and  passed  on  to 
Timnah ;  and  the  border  went  out  unto  the  side  of  Ekron  north- 
ward ;  and  the  border  was  drawn  to  Shicron,  and  passed  along  to 
mount  Baalah,  and  went  out  unto  Jabneel ;  and  the  goings  out  of 
the  border  were  at  the  sea. 

12.  And  the  west  border  was  to  the  great  sea  and  the  coast 
thereofl 

This  is  the  coast  of  the  Bene  Yudah  round  about  according  to 
their  families. 

Verses  13  to  20  contain  the  account  of  the  allotment  to  Caleb 
already  extracted. 

Verses  20  to  63  contain  a  list  of  the  cities  allotted  to  Judah, 
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including,  with  others  which  it  never  possessed,  (45)  Ekron,  with  her 
towns  and  her  villages :  from  Ekron  even  unto  the  sea,  all  that  lay 
near  Ashdod,  with  their  villages ;  Ashdod  with  her  towns  and  her 
villages,  Gaza  with  her  towns  and  her  villages,  unto  the  river  of 
£2gypt,  and  the  great  sea  and  the  border  thereof. 

And  in  verse  31,  Ziklag. 

And  in  verse  39,  Lachish,  and  Bozkath,  and  Eglon. 

And  in  verse  42,  Libnah,  and  Ether,  and  Ashan. 

ne  fictitious  allotment  to  the  Bene  Simeon. — Joshua  xix.  1 .  And 
the  second  lot  came  forth  to  Simeon,  even  to  the  tribe  of  the  Bene 
Simeon  according  to  their  families. 

And  their  inheritance  was  within  the  inheritance  of  the  Bene 
Yudah. 

2.  And  they  had  in  their  inheritance  Beer-sheba,  and  Sheba,  and 
Moladah,  and  Hazar-shual,  and  Balab,  and  Azem,  and  Eltolad,  and 
Bethul,  and  Hormah,  and  Ziklag,  and  Beth-marcaboth,  and  Hazar- 
snsah,  and  Beth-lebaoth,  and  Sharuhen ;  thirteen  cities  and  their 
villages: 

7.  Ain,  Bemmon,  and  Ether,  and  Ashan;  four  cities  and  their 
villages :  and  all  the  villages  that  were  round  about  these  cities  to 
Baalath-beer,  Bamath  of  the  south.  This  is  the  inheritance  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Bene  Simeon  according  to  their  families.  Out  of  the 
portion  of  the  Bene  Yudah  was  the  inheritance  of  the  Beni -Simeon : 
for  the  part  of  the  Bene  Yudah  was  too  much  for  them  :  therefore 
the  Bene  Simeon  had  their  inheritance  within  the  inheritance 
of  them. 

The  fictitious  allotment  to  the  Bene  Dan — Joshua  xix.  40.  And  the 
seventh  lot  came  ^out  for  the  tnbc  of  the  Bene  Dan,  according  to 
their  fiEunilies. 

41.  And  the  coast  of  their  inheritance  was  Zorah,  and  Eshtaol, 
and  Ir-shemesh,  and  Shaalabbin,  and  Ajalon,  and  Jethlah,  and  Elon, 
and  Thimnathah,  and  Ekron,  and  Eltekeh,  and  Gibbethon,  and 
Baalath,  and  Jehud,  and  Bene-berak,  and  Gatb-rimmon,  and  Me- 
jarkon,  and  Rakkon,  with  the  border  before  Japho. 

47.  And  the  coast  of  the  Bene  Dan  went  out  too  little  for  them, 
therefore  the  Bene  Dan  went  up  to  fight  against  Leshem,  and  took 
it,  and  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  possessed  it,  and 
dwelt  therein,  and  called  Leshem,  Dan,  after  the  name  of  Dan  their 
father. 

48.  This  is  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  the  Bene  Dan  according 
to  their  families,  these  cities  with  their  villages. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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The  Legend  of  Judah,  Simeon,  and  Caleb. — As  already  appears 
the  compiler  of  Joshua  has  dragged  this  legend  into  his  coUeotion, 
as  it  were  to  contradict  his  own  previous  statement  of  the  destruc- 
tion and  desolation  of  the  cities  of  Hebron  and  Debir  and  the  regions 
around. 

Judges  distinctly  states  that  this  expedition  occurred  after  the 
death  of  Joshua,  llie  names  Judah,  Simeon,  and  Caleb,  are  all 
eponyms  for  the  chiefs  of  their  septs  or  tribes. 

This  story  abounds  in  exaggeration.  First.  Judah  is  described 
as  haying  taken  Jerusalem,  and  smitten  it  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword  and  set  it  on  fire ;  although  this  town  is  several  times  after- 
wards described  as  independent  even  to  the  time  of  David,  and 
even  in  the  same  chapter  the  Benjamites  are  mentioned  as  un- 
able to  drive  out  the  Jebusites,  but  dwelling  with  them,  *'  unto 
this  day." 

Judah  is  also  described  as  having  taken  Gaza  and  Askelon  and 
Ekron,  three  of  the  chief  Philistine  towns  and  the  coasts  thereof. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  contradict  this  by  reference  to  subsequent 
history  and  the  ascendency  so  long  enjoyed  by  the  Philistines  over 
southern  Palestine,  for  Judges  iii.  1-3  states  that  among  the  nations 
left  to  prove  Israel  were  the  five  lords  of  the  Philistines.  These 
included  Gaza,  Askelon,  and  Ekron.  Indeed  the  19  th  verse  of 
Judges  i.  almost  contradicts  the  18tb.  Judah  could  not  drive  out 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  because  they  had  chariots  of  iron. 

The  manifest  extravagance  of  Josephus  shows  that  no  credit  can 
be  given  to  his  version  of  this  legend. 

Introduction. — Judges  i.  1.  Now  after  the  death  of  Joshua  it 
came  to  pass,  that  the  Bene  Israel  asked  Adoni,  saying.  Who  shall 
go  up  for  us  against  the  Canaanites,  to  fight  against  them  ?  And 
Adoni  said,  Judah  sball  go  up  :  behold,  I  have  delivered  the  land 
into  his  hand. 

Legend. — Judges  i.  3.  And  Judah  said  unto  Simeon  his  brother. 
Come  up  with  me  into  my  lot,  that  we  may  figbt  against  the 
Canaanites :  and  I  likewise  will  go  with  thee  into  thy  lot.  So 
Simeon  went  with  him. 

4.  So  Judah  went  up :  and  Adoni  delivered  the  Canaanites  and 
the  Perizzites  into  their  hand ;  and  they  slew  of  them  in  Bezek 
ten  thousand  men.  And  they  found  Adoni-bezek  in  Bezek,  and  they 
fought  against  him,  and  they  slew  the  Canaanites  and  tbe  Perizzites. 
But  Adoni-bezek  fied;  and  they  pursued  after  him,  and  caught 
him,  and  cut  off  his  thumbs  and  his  great  toes. 
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7.  And  Adoni-bezek  said,  Seventy  sheiks,  having  their  thumbs  and 
great  toes  cat  o£f,  gathered  their  meat  under  my  table  :  as  I  have 
done,  so  god  hath  requited  me.  And  they  brought  him  to  Jerusalem, 
and  there  he  died. 

8.  Now  the  Bene  Yudah  bad  fought  against  Jerusalem,  and  had 
taken  it,  aud  smitten  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  set  the 
city  on  fire. 

9.  Afterward  the  Bene  Tudah  went  down  to  fight  against  the 
Ganaanites  that  dwelt  in  the  mountain,  and  in  the  south,  and  in 
the  valley. 

10.  And  Judah  went  against  the  Ganaanites  that  dwelt  in  Hebron : 
(now  the  name  of  Hebron  before  was  Kirjath-arba)  and  they  slew 
Sheshai,  and  Ahiman,  and  Talmai.  And  from  thence  he  went 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Debir.  The  name  of  Debir  before  was 
Kirjath-sepher. 

12.  And  Caleb  said.  He  that  smiteth  Kirjath  sepher,  and  taketh 
it,  to  him  will  I  give  Aohsah  my  daughter  to  wife.  And  Othniel 
the  son  of  Eenaz,  Caleb's  younger  brother,  took  it :  and  he  gave 
him  Achsah  his  daughter  to  wife.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  she 
came  to  him,  that  she  moved  him  to  ask  of  her  father  a  field :  and 
she  lighted  from  off  her  ass ;  and  Caleb  said  unto  her.  What  wilt 
thon  ?  And  she  said  unto  him.  Give  me  a  blessing ;  for  thou  hast 
given  me  a  south  land ;  give  me  also  springs  of  water.  And  Caleb 
gave  her  the  upper  springs  and  the  nether  springs. 

16.  And  the  children  of  the  Kenite,  Moses*  father-in-law,  went  up 
out  of  the  city  of  palm  trees  (near  Jericho)  with  the  Bene  Yudah 
into  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  which  lieth  in  the  south  of  Arad ;  and 
they  went  and  dwelt  among  the  people. 

17.  And  Judah  went  with  Simeon  his  brother,  and  they  slew  the 
Ganaanites  that  inhabited  Zephath,  and  utterly  destroyed  it.  And 
the  name  of  the  city  was  called  Hormah. 

18.  And  Judah  took  Gaza  with  the  coast  thereof,  and  Askelon 
with  the  coast  thereof,  and  Ekron  with  the  coast  thereof.  And 
Adoni  was  with  Judah ;  and  he  drove  out  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountain ;  but  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley, 
because  they  had  chariots  of  iron. 

20.  And  they  gave  Hebron  unto  Caleb,  as  Moses  said ;  and  he 
expelled  thence  the  three  sons  of  Anak. 

But  there  is  a  melancholy  sequel. 

Judges  i.  34.  And  the  Am*  writes  forced  the  Bene  Dan  into  the 
mountain ;  for  they  would  not  suffer  them  to  come  down  to  the 
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valley  :  but  the  Amoritcs  would  dwell  in  mount  Herej*  in  Aijalon, 
and  in  Shaalbim  ;  yet  the  hand  of  the  house  of  Joseph  prevailed,  so 
that  they  became  tributaries. 

36.  And  the  coast  of  the  Amorites  was  from  the  going  up  to 
Akrabbim,  from  the  rock,  and  upward. 

Observations. — Josephus,  to  obviate  the  manifest  difficulty  as  to 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  places  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  after  the 
defeat  of  Adoni-bezek,  and  states  that  they  took  the  lower  city,  and 
slew  the  inhabitants  and  then  removed  to  the  siege  of  Hebron 
(Ant.  V.  ii.  3). 

Josephus  says  (Ant.  V.  ii.  3)  that  there  were  left  till  then  in 
Hebron  the  race  of  giants,  who  had  bodies  so  large,  and  counte- 
nances so  entirely  different  from  other  men,  that  they  were  sur- 
prising to  the  sight,  and  terrible  to  the  hearing :  that  the  bones  of 
these  men  are  still  shown  to  this  very  day,  unlike  any  credible 
relations  of  other  men. 

He  further  says  they  gave  this  city  to  the  levites  as  an  extra- 
ordinary reward,  with  the  suburbs  of  2,000  cities :  but  the  land 
thereto  belonging  they  gave  as  a  free  gift  to  Caleb.  They  also 
gave  land  for  habitation  to  the  posterity  of  Jethro,  the  Midianite, 
the  father-in-law  of  Moses ;  for  they  had  left  their  own  country 
and  followed  them,  and  accompanied  them  in  the  wilderness. 

Josephus  says  that  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Simeon  took  the  cities 
which  were  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Canaan,  as  also  Askelon 
and  Ashdod,  but  Gaza  and  Ekron  escaped  them ;  for  they,  lying  in 
a  flat  country,  and  having  a  great  number  of  chariots,  sorely  galled 
those  that  attacked  them. 

This  terminates  the  account  of  the  Hebrews  having  acquired 
possessions  in  Palestine  by  conquest,  except  in  an  occasional  victory 
over  the  Philistines.  The  rest  of  the  lands  which  they  occupied 
were  obtained  by  encroachments  upon  the  iucolent  peoples. 

Settlement  of  the  Bene  Yamin. — After  the  Bene  Epbraim  had 
pressed  forward  to  the  hill  and  mountain  country  north-westward, 
and  the  Bene  Yudah  had  passed  on  to  the  rude  mountains  of  Judah 
southward,  a  new  migration  followed  into  the  plain  of  Jericho, 
under  the  name  of  Bene  Yamin  (Benjamin).  This  was  a  small 
horde  which  made  its  way  between  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  and 
Judah.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  met  with  much  opposition  from 
the  earlier  inhabitants,  who,  however,  retained  their  cities ;  for 
the  allotment  of  Gibeon  and  its  dependencies  to  it,  is  proved  by 
subsequent  history  to  have  been  a  fiction. 
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It  seems,  however,  to  have  had  a  ferocious  war  with  its  kindred 
immigrants,  in  which  it  was  almost  exterminated. 

Afterwards  it  appears  to  have  been  at  times  in  alliance  with 
Ephraim,  at  other  times  with  Judah ;  and  in  its  later  history 
some  Benjamite  places  appear  to  have  been  united  to  its  northern, 
and  others  to  its  southern  neighbour. 

Jebns  (Jerusalem)  was  for  the  most  part  included  in  the  fictitious 
allotment  to  the  Bene  Yamin,  and  some  Beujamites  took  up  their 
residence  among  the  aborigines;  but  so  also  did  some  of  the  Bene 
Yudah ;  but  neither  of  these  septs  had  any  dominion  in  Jebus, 
until  it  was  subjugated  by  David :  after  this  Jebusites,  Judahites, 
and  Benjamites,  continued  to  live  there  peaceably  together,  until 
their  harmony  was  violated  by  the  atrocious  Ezra. 

The  Benjamites  retained  the  plain  of  Jericho,  and  this  sept 
appears  to  have  been  the  cradle  of  the  Adonite  worship.  A 
circumstance  which  distinguishes  them  from  their  congeners,  and 
will  be  considered  in  the  sequel. 

The  fictitious  allotment  to  Bene  Yamin. — Josh,  xviii.  11.  And  the 
lot  of  the  tribe  of  the  Bene  Yamin  came  up  according  to  their 
families ;  and  the  coast  of  their  lot  came  forth  between  the  Bene 
Yudah  and  the  Bene-Yousef. 

1 2.  And  their  border  on  the  north  was  from  Jordan ;  and  the 
border  went  up  to  the  side  of  Jericho  on  the  north  side,  and  went 
up  through  the  mountains  westward  ;  and  the  goings  out  thereof 
were  at  the  wilderness  of  Beth-aven. 

13.  And  the  border  went  over  from  thence  toward  Luz,  to  the 
side  of  Luz,  which  is  Bethel,  southward ;  and  the  border  descended 
to  Atarotb-adar,  near  the  hill  that  lieth  on  the  south  side  of  the 
nether  Beth-horon. 

14.  And  the  border  was  drawn  thence,  and  compassed  the 
comer  of  the  sea  southward,  from  the  hill  that  lieth  before  Betb- 
horon  southward ;  and  the  goings  out  thereof  were  at  Kirjath- 
baal,  which  is  Kirjath-jearim,  a  city  of  the  Bene  Yudah ;  this  was 
the  west  quarter. 

15.  And  the  south  quarter  was  from  the  end  of  Kirjath-jearim, 
and  the  border  went  out  on  the  west,  and  went  out  to  the  well  of 
waters  of  Nephtoah  :  and  the  border  came  down  to  the  end  of  the 
mountain  that  lieth  before  the  valley  of  Bene  Hinnom,  and  which 
is  in  the  valley  of  the  giants  (Rephaim)  on  the  north,  and  descended 
to  tbe  valley  of  Hinnom,  to  the  side  of  Jebusi  on  tbe  south,  and 
descended  to  En-rogel ;  and  was  drawn  from  the  north,  and  went 
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ffjTih  to  En-fihemeah,  and  went  fivth  toward  GelOodi,  which  is 
OTer  againjit  the  going  up  of  Adnmmim,  and  defloended  to  the  stone 
cf  B^^han  Ben  Benben ;  and  passed  along  toward  the  aide  oTer 
against  Araliah  northward,  and  went  down  nnto  ATmli^K  :  ^nd  the 
Ixird^r  pasfled  along  to  the  side  of  Beth-hoglah  northward;  and 
the  ontgoings  of  the  border  were  at  the  north  baj  of  the  salt  sea  at 
the  sonth  end  of  Jordan :  this  was  the  s^^nth  coast. 

20.  And  Jordan  was  the  border  of  it  on  the  east  side. 

This  was  the  inheritance  of  the  Bene  Yamm,  bj  the  ooasts 
thereof  round  aLont,  according  to  their  fiimilies. 

21.  Xow  the  cities  of  the  tribe  €i  Bene  Tamin  according  to  their 
fatoilies  were  Jericho,  and  Beth-hoglah,  and  the  vallej  of  Kesii, 
and  Beth-arabah,  and  Zemaraim,  and  Beth-el,  and  Avim,  and  Farab, 
anr]  Ophrah,  and  Chephar-haammonaiy  and  Ophni,  and  Gaba  ;  twelve 
citie«  with  their  villages. 

25.  GiVjeoD,  and  Kamah,  and  Beeroth,  and  Mizpeh,  and  Chephirah, 
and  Mozah,  and  Rekem,  and  Irpeel,  and  Taralah,  and  Zelah,  Eleph, 
and  JebuHi,  which  is  Jerusalem,  Gibeath,  and  Kirjath ;  fourteen 
cities  with  their  villages. 

Tills  is  the  inheritance  of  the  Bene  Yamin,  according  to  their 
faroilies. 

Tradition. — Judges  i.  21.  And  the  Bene  Yamin  did  not  drive  out 
the  Jebufiites  that  inhabited  Jemsalem ;  but  the  Jebusites  dwelt 
with  the  Bene  Yamin  in  Jerusalem  unto  this  day. 

Johhua  XV.  63.  As  for  the  Jebusites  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Benc-Yudah  could  not  drive  them  out :  but  the  Jebusites  dwell 
with  the  Bene  Yudah  at  Jerusalem  *'unto  this  day.*' 

Observation. — It  is  stated  that  Bethel  was  taken  by  the  house  oi 
.JoHCph,  yet  it  appears  from  the  passages  just  cited  to  have  been 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Bene  Yamin. 

Tiie  Skttlement  of  Manasseh.  The  Bene  Manasseh  had  spread 
among  the  mountains  and  high  plains  in  the  north  of  Gilead  and 
Bashan ;  but,  either  pressed  by  their  neighbours,  or  by  reason  of 
their  increasing  numbers,  some  septs  of  them  migrated  across  the 
Jordan  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the  adjoining  hills,  where 
they  appear  to  have  pastured,  for  some  time,  their  herds  and  sheep 
without  opposition. 

The  stories  of  theso  traditions  are  given  in  the  scriptures  in 
a  c^mverse  method.  Instead  of  saying  that  the  immigrants 
were  permitted  to  occupy  certain  districts  without  opposition, 
as  a  native    historian   would    have   written,   the    story   runs   in 
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most  instances,  as  in  the  present,  **  neither  did  Manasseh  drive 
out/'  &0, 

But,  however  the  stories  are  told,  the  fact  comes  out,  that, 
although  by  the  fictitious  distribution  of  the  territories,  of  the 
north  at  least,  they  are  divided  among  the  Hebrews,  the  mythical 
owners  never  became  the  real  owners ;  but  constituted  portions  of 
the  rural  population,  for  the  most  part  as  shepherds  and  goat- 
herds, and,  in  some  places  with  herds  of  cattle,  and  in  some 
other  places  as  husbandmen ;  that  they  did  not  constitute  even  the 
entire  rural  population,  and  that,  in  addition  to  such  natives  as 
retained  their  pastures,  other  Kenites  and  Midianites  dep€hstured 
open  tracts  of  the  country.  All  the  towns  of  any  importance  with 
their  dependent  villages  were  retained  by  the  earlier  peoples. 
These  peoples  and  the  Hebrews  intermarried  and  became  blended 
together. 

This  becomes  manifest  on  comparing  the  fictitious  allotment  to 
-Manasseh,  with  the  account  of  what  they  occupied. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Bene  Manasseh  did  not  obtain 
any  one  of  the  towns  so  ostentatiously  allotted  to  them  in  this  fiction. 
The  tribute  mentioned  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  is  after  Israel  was 
strong,  which  certainly  was  not  until  after  the  time  of  David. 

ThefictUioiu  allotmeat  to  the  Bene  Manasseh. — Joshua  xvii.  5.  And 
there  fell  ten  portions  to  Manasseh,  beside  the  land  of  Gilead  and 
Bashan,  which  were  on  the  other  side  Jordan. 

7.  And  the  co€tst  of  Manasseh  was  from  Asher  to  Michmethah, 
tbat  lieth  before  Shecbem  ;  and  the  border  went  along  on  the  right 
hand  unto  the  inhabitants  of  En-tappuah. 

8.  Now  Manasseh  had  the  land  of  Tappuah ;  but  Tappuah  oh  the 
border  of  Manasseh  belonged  to  the  Bene  Ephraim. 

9.  And  the  coast  descended  unto  tbe  river  Kanah,  southward 
of  the  river  ;  these  cities  of  Ephraim' are  amongst  the  cities  of 
Manasseh ;  the  coast  of  Manasseh  also  was  on  tbe  north  side  of  the 
river,  and  the  outgoings  of  it  were  at  the  sea :  southward  it  was 
Ephraim's,  and  northward  it  was  Manasseh's,  and  tbe  sea  is  his 
border;  and  they  met  together  in  Asher  on  the  north,  and  in 
Issachar  on  the  east. 

11.  And  Manasseh  had  in  Issachar  and  in  Asher  Beth-sbean  and 
her  towns,  and  Ibleam  and  her  towns,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Dor 
and  her  towns,  and  the  inhabitants  of  En- dor  and  her  towns,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Taanach  and  her  towns,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Megiddo  and  her  towns,  even  three  countries. 
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Tradition. — Joshua  xvii.  12.  Yet  the  Bene  Manasseh  could  not 
drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  those  cities  ;  but  the  Canaanitee  would 
dwell  in  that  land. 

13.  Yet  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  Bene  Israel  were  waxen 
strong,  that  they  put  the  Ganaanites  to  tribute ;  but  did  not  utterly 
drive  them  out. 

Judges  i.  27.  Neither  did  Manasseh  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of 
Beth-shean  and  her  towns,  nor  Taanach  and  her  towns,  nor  the 
inhabitants  of  Dor  and  her  towns,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Ibleam 
and  her  towns,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Megiddo  and  her  towns ;  but 
the  Canaanites  would  dwell  in  that  land. 

28.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Israel  was  strong,  that  they  put 
the  Canaanites  to  tribute,  and  did  not  utterly  drive  them  out. 

The  Skttlement  of  Zebulun. — The  Bene  Zebulun,  Bene  Asher, 
and  Bene  Naphtali,  appear  to  be  septs  of  the  Hebrew  race,  which 
had  settled  in  the  north  of  Gilead,  or  further  north  than  Gilead, 
and  made  their  way,  like  other  nomads,  across  the  upper  waters  of 
Jordan. 

Zebulun  perhaps  followed  the  route  of  the  migration  from 
Manasseh.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  a  sub-denomination 
of  that  clan. 

The  Bene  Zebulun  appear,  however,  to  have  occupied  some  pas- 
ture lands  in  the  country  into  which  they  made  their  way,  and 
thence  settled  among  the  fertile  hills  of  Lower  Galilee,  from  the 
sea  of  Galilee  towards  the  plain  of  Acca ;  but  they  never  occupied 
the  sea  coast. 

Through  the  regions  in  which  they  settled  passed  the  caravan- 
route  from  Damascus  to  Tyre,  and  they  seem  to  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  habits  of  business  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  rest 
of  the  Hebrew  race.  After  a  severe  conflict  with  their  north- 
western neighbours  they  became  mixed  with,  or,  at  least,  dwelt  in 
peace  with,  the  rest  of  the  peoples  of  the  land. 

The  fictitious  allotment  to  ZctuZun.— Joshua  xix.  10.  And  the  third 
lot  came  up  for  the  Bene  Zebulun  according  to  their  families ;  and 
the  border  of  their  inheritance  was  unto  Sarid  :  and  their  border 
went  up  toward  the  sea,  and  Maralah,  and  reached  to  Dabbasheth, 
and  reached  to  the  river  that  is  before  Jokneam  ;  and  turned  from 
Sarid  eastward  toward  the  snnrising  unto  the  border  of  Chisloth- 
tabor,  and  goeth  out  to  Daberath,  and  goeth  up  to  Japhia,  and  from 
thence  passeth  on  along  on  the  east  to  Gittah-hepher,  to  Ittah- 
kazin,  and  goeth  out  to  Remmon-methoar  to  Neah ;  and  the  border 
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oompasseth  it  on  the  north  side  to  Hannathon ;  and  the  outgoings 
thereof  are  in  the  valley  of  Jiphthah-el : 

15.  And  Eattath,  and  Nahallal,  and  Shimron,  and  Idalah,  and 
Beth-lehem  :  twelve  cities  with  their  villages. 

16.  This  is  the  inheritance  of  the  Bene  Zebnlun  according  to 
their  families,  thes;e  cities  with  their  villages. 

IVodt/ton.— Judges  i.  30.  Neither  did  Zebulun  drive  out  the  in- 
habitants of  KitroD,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Nahalol;  but  the 
Canaanites  dwelt  among  them,  and  became  tributaries. 

The  Settlement  of  the  Bene  Issachar. — Issachar  was  probably 
another  migration  from  Manasseb,  which  seems  to  have  followed 
the  first  migration  of  the  Bene  Manasseh  and  the  migration  of 
the  Bene  Zebulun,  and  to  have  spread  into  and  about  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  between  and  among  the  preceding  migrations. 

It  seems  probable  that  they  were  from  a  southern  region  of 
Bashan,  and  more  devoted  to  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  that  they 
occupied  ptistures  in  the  plains  and  valleys  better  adapted  to  that 
purpose,  than  the  hills  in  which  their  shepherd  congeners  had 
settled. 

Such  differences  of  habits  may  explain  the  confusion  in  the 
fictitious  distribution  among  the  northern  immigrants. 

It  is  not  mentioned  in  Judges  that  the  Bene  Issachar  met  with 
any  opposition  on  their  first  appearance  in  Palestine. 

The  ficiiti  U8  allotment  to  Issachar. — Joshua  xix.  17.  And  the  fourth 
lot  came  out  to  Issachar,  for  the  Bene  Issachar  according  to  their 
families. 

18.  And  their  border  was  toward  Jezreel,  and  Chesulloth,  and 
Shunem,  and  Haphraim,  and  Shihon,  and  Anaharath,  and  Kabbith, 
and  Kishion,  and  Abez,  and  Kemeth,  and  En-gannim,  and  En- 
haddah,  and  Beth-pazzez. 

22.  And  the  coast  reached  to  Tabor,  and  Shahazimah,  and  Beth- 
shemesh ;  and  the  outgoings  of  their  border  were  at  Jordan :  six- 
teen cities  with  their  villages. 

23.  This  is  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  the  Bene  Issachar, 
according  to  their  families,  the  cities  and  their  villages. 

The  Settlement  of  Bene  Asher. — A  splendid  inheritance  is 
given  by  Adoni  and  Joshua  to  Asher,  even  unto  great  Zidon  and 
the  strong  city  of  Tyre. 

But  all  the  Bene  Asher  ever  enjoyed  of  it,  was  permission  to 
pasture  their  Kheep  among  the  mountains  and  hills  between  Phoe- 
nicia and  Naphtali,  and  to  subside  into  the  earlier  population. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  Asher  was  ever  a  part  of  the  Hebi-ew 
kingdom.  David  had  no  ruler  in  it,  and,  in  the  time  of  Solomon, 
there  was  some  dealing  between  him  and  the  king  of  Tyre,  about 
some  cities  in  it,  which  neither  of  them  seems  to  have  thought 
worth  having. 

The  Asherites  settled  in  these  r^ons  were  eo  comfortable  under 
the  protection  of  Phcenicia,  or  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  that  they  took  no  part  in  the  conflict  between  Barak  and 
Jabin. 

The  fictitious  ailotmerU  of  Aaher. — Joshua  xix.  24.  And  the  fifth 
lot  came  out  for  the  tribe  of  the  Bene  Asher,  according  to  their 
families. 

25.  And  their  border  was  Helkath,  and  Hali,  and  Beten,  and 
Achshaph,  and  Alammelech,  and  Amad,  and  Misheal ;  and  reacheth 
to  Carmel  westward,  and  to  Shibor-libnath ;  and  tumeth  toward 
the  sunrising  to  Beth-dagon,  and  reacheth  to  Zebulun,  and  to  the 
valley  of  Jiphthah-el  toward  the  north  side  of  Beth-emek,  and  Neiel, 
and  goeth  out  to  Cabul  on  the  left  hand,  and  Hebron,  and  Behob, 
and  Hammon,  and  Kanah,  even  unto  great  Zidon. 

29.  And  then  the  coast  tumeth  to  Bamah,  and  to  the  strong 
city  Tyre ;  and  the  coast  tumeth  to  Hosah ;  and  the  outgoings 
thereof  are  at  the  sea  from  the  coast  to  Achzib ;  Ummah  also,  and 
Aphek,  and  Rehob ;  twenty-two  cities  with  their  villages. 

31.  This  is  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  the  Bene  Asher 
according  to  their  families,  these  cities  with  their  villages. 

Tradition. — Judges  i.  31.  Neither  did  Asher  drive  out  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Accho,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Zidon,  nor  of  Ahlab,  nor  of 
Achzib,  nor  of  Helbah,  nor  of  Aphik,  nor  of  Rehob :  but  the 
Asherites  dwelt  among  the  Canaanites,  the  inhabitants  of  the  land : 
for  they  did  not  drive  them  out. 

The  Settlement  of  Naphtali. — The  Bene  Naphtali  were  also 
probably  a  sept  from  Manasseh,  which  had  crossed  the  Upper 
Jordan,  above  Lake  Gennesaretb,  and  settled  among  the  hills  and 
mountains  of  Galilee,  east  of  Asher,  and  extended  its  occupations 
into  the  plain  of  Gennesareth  down  to  the  region  which  was 
partially  occupied  by  Zebulun. 

A  splendid  inheritance  is  accorded  to  them  also  in  the  flctitioua 
allotaient,  but  it  is  clear  that  they  never  had  the  more  important 
of  the  towns  enumerated  in  the  schedule. 

-They  appear  to  have  so  much  encroached  upon  the  territories 
of  the  earlier  inhabitants  as  to  lead  the  owners  to  reduce  them 
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to  subjection;  from  which  they  emancipated  themselves,  for  a 
time,  by  the  insurrection  under  Deborah  and  Barak.  But  not- 
withstanding this  mythical  victory,  they  afterwards  subsided  into 
and  became  absorbed  in  the  general  populations  of  Gkdilee  of  the 
Gentiles. 

The  fictitious  allotment  to  Naphtali, — Joshua  xix.  32.  The  sixth 
lot  came  out  to  the  Bene  Naphtali,  even  for  the  Bene  Naphtali 
according  to  their  families. 

33.  And  their  coast  was  from  Heleph,  from  AUon  to  Zaanannim, 
and  Adami,  Nekeb,  and  Jabneel,  unto  Lakum,  and  the  outgoings 
thereof  were  at  Jordan. 

34.  And  then  the  coast  turned  westward  to  Aznoth-tabor,  and 
goeth  out  from  thence  to  Hukkok,  and  reacheth  to  Zebulun  on  the 
south  side,  and  reacheth  to  Asher  on  the  west  side,  and  to  Judah 
upon  Jordan  toward  the  sunrising. 

35.  And  the  fenced  cities  are  Ziddim,  Zer,  and  Hammath,  Bak- 
kath,  and  Chinnereth,  and  Adamah,  and  Ramah,  and  Hazor,  and 
Eedesh,  and  Edrei,  and  En-hazor,  and  Iron,  and  Migdal-el,  Horem, 
and  Beth-anath,  and  Beth-shemesh ;  nineteen  cities  with  their 
villages. 

This  is  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  the  Bene  Naphtali  accord- 
ing to  their  fEmiilies,  the  cities,  and  their  villages. 

ISraditian. — Judges  i.  33.  Neither  did  Naphtali  drive  out  the 
inhabitants  of  Beth-shemesh,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Beth-anath; 
but  he  dwelt  among  the  Canaanites,  the  inhabitants  of  the  land : 
nevertheless  the  inhabitants  of  Beth-shemesh  and  Beth-anath  became 
tributaries  unto  them. 

The  laj«d  that  yet  remained. — The  compiler  of  Joshua  and  the 
collector  of  Judges,  both,  inform  us  that  notwithstanding  this 
fictitious  distribution,  which  they  have  referred  to  a  period  of  eight 
or  ten  centuries  before  its  invention,  a  large,  and  incomparably  the 
more  valuable  portion  of  the  allotments  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  former  owners,  without  interruption,  except  that  some  of 
them  were  occasionally  infested  by  the  Hebrews  in  plundering 
forays. 

And  it  may  be  proper  here  to  point  out,  that  although  from  the 
juxtaposition  here  given  to  the  imaginary  distribution  of  Palestine 
and  tiie  immigration  of  the  Hebrew  hordes,  it  luight  be  inferred 
that  the  towns  mentioned  in  the  fictitious  distribution  in  Joshua 
and  not  mentioned  in  Judges,  as  retained  by  the  earlier  inhabitants, 
had  been  captured  by  the  Hebrew  invaders.     No  such  inference  is. 
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however,  JTiBtified«  First.  Judges  does  not  exhibit  any  such  contra- 
position. Judges  had  probably  been  published  in  Hebrew-land, 
before  the  story  of  the  distribntion  was  invented.  Secondly,  it  is 
not  stated,  as  in  describing  the  settlement  of  the  people  of  the 
author's  own  race,  it  assuredly  would  have  been  stated,  that  these 
towns  had  been,  if  they  really  had  been,  taken  by  them.  Thirdly, 
it  is  expressly  shown  in  the  course  of  the  history,  that  the  principal 
of  those  excepted  towns,  for  instance  Ashdod  in  the  south  and 
Hazor  in  the  north  had  not  been  taken  by  them.  Therefore,  in 
addition  to  all  the  regions  specially  described  as  remaining,  all  the 
chief  towns,  especially  those  in  the  lines  of  caravan  traffic  must  be 
r^arded  as  retained  by  the  indigenous  peoples  independent.,  and  for 
the  most  part  as  dominant  over  the  adjacent  districts. 

The  land  that  yet  remained. — Joshua  xiii.  2.  This  is  the  land  that 
vet  remained :  all  the  borders  of  the  Philistines,  and  all  Greshuri. 
From  Sihor  which  is  before  Egypt,  even  unto  the  borders  of  Ekron 
northward,  which  is  counted  to  the  Canaanite :  five  lords  of  the 
Philistines :  the  Gazathites,  and  the  Ashdothites,  the  Eshkalonites, 
the  Gittites,  and  the  Ekronites ;  also  the  Avites. 

4.  From  the  south,  all  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  and  Mearah  that 
is  beside  the  Sidonians,  unto  Aphek,  to  the  borders  of  the  Amorites : 
and  the  land  of  the  Giblites,  and  all  Lebanon,  toward  the  sunrising, 
from  Baal -gad  under  mount  Hermon  unto  the  entering  into 
Hamath. 

6.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  hill  country  from  Lebanon  unto 
MisrephotU-maim,  and  all  the  Sidonians.  Them  will  I  drive  out 
before  the  Bene  Israel :  only  divide  thou  it  by  lot  unto  the  Israelites 
for  an  inheritance,  as  I  have  commanded  thee. 

Judges  iii.  1. — Now  these  are  the  nations  which  Adoni  left  to 
prove  Israel  by  them  ;  even  as  many  of  Israel  as  had  not  known  all 
the  wars  of  Canaan  ;  only  that  the  generations  of  the  Bene  Israel 
might  know,  to  teach  them  war,  at  the  least  such  as  before  knew 
nothing  thereof. 

Namely  five  melechs  of  the  Philistines,  and  all  the  Canaanites, 
and  the  Sidonians,  and  the  llivites  that  dwelt  in  mount  Lebanon, 
from  mount  Baal -hermon  [the  great  Hermon]  unto  the  entering  in 
of  Hamath.  And  they  were  to  prove  Israel  by  them,  to  know 
whether  they  would  hearken  unto  the  commandments  of  Adoni, 
which  he  commanded  their  fathers  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

Observation, — Although  Adoni  said  "all  them  will  I  drive  out," 
neither  he  nor  the  Hebrews  drove  out  any  of  them. 
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Conclusion. — Here  are  now  some  materials  for  makiug  an  estimate 
of  the  population  of  Palestine — a  very  vagne  estimate  it  mnst  be — 
but  certain  enough  to  expose  the  extravagance  of  the  pentateuchal 
fable  of  the  exode  from  Egypt. 

The  fabulist  was  compelled  by  ancient  traditions  to  adopt  Gilead 
as  the  region  from  which  the  ingress  of  the  Hebrews  took  place ; 
and  also  to  weave  into  his  narrative  some  of  these  traditions,  as  the 
bases  of  his  stories  of  Trans- Jordanic  conquests,  perceptible  through 
his  magnifications.  The  fabulist  of  Joshua  has  endeavoured  to 
make  it  appear  that  this  eponymous  leader  first  subdued  almost  all 
the  south  of  Palestine  and  afterwards  almost  all  the  north. 

His  statements  on  this  subject  have  been  already  examined,  ex- 
cept his  story  of  the  war  with  Jabin  king  of  Hazor,  the  consideration 
of  which  has  been  reserved. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  there  is  no  indication  of  any 
Hebrew  territorial  sovereign,  princes  or  rulers  from  the  time  of 
Moses  to  the  times  of  Saul  and  David. 

There  is  no  indication  of  any  such  ruler  over  the  Trans- Jordanic 
Hebrew  occupancy,  or  over  the  territory  of  Judah,  or  over  the 
territory  ascribed  to  Benjamin,  or  over  the  territory  ascribed  to 
Ephraim. 

There  is  no  territorial  Hebrew  ruler  over  the  regions  occupied 
by  Manasseh  in  Palestine,  or  over  either  of  those  in  which 
Zebulun,  Issachar,  Asher,  or  Naphtali,  pastured  tbeir  flocks  and 
herds. 

They  appear  to  have  been  shepherds  and  herdsmen,  families 
wandering  like  other  nomads  under  their  sheiks,  for  the  most  part 
independent,  but  occasionally  recognising  the  superiority  of  elders 
of  the  leading  families,  nomad  emirs. 

Occasionally  a  bold  sheik  or  emir  obtained  a  temporary  ascen- 
dency in  some  part  of  the  country,  by  assuming  the  lead  in  an 
invasive  or  insurrectionary  movement,  or  by  instigating  scattered 
septs  to  a  common  defence. 

Such  was  Joshua  in  leading  the  invasion  of  the  Bene  Ephraim, 
Caleb  in  leading  the  Bene  Yudah  in  their  invabion. 

Such  was  Othniel  in  resisting  an  inroad  from  the  east. 

Such  was  Baiak  in  an  insunection  against  the  prince  of  Hazor. 

Such  was  Jepthah  in  repelling  an  invasion  of  the  Ammonites. 

And  such  was  Gideon  who  drove  out  the  Midianite  nomads,  who 
had  invaded  pastures,  which  the  Hebrew  nomads  had  previously 
enjoyed. 
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But  none  of  theae  established  a  permanent  rule  even  in  the 
localities  in  which  they  established  their  temporary  supremacy. 

Caleb  and  Othniel  left  no  successor  as  prince  of  Hebron* 

Even  Joshua  left  no  successor  as  prince  of  Ephraim.  llie  only 
Hebrew  territorial  principality  there,  was  that  acquired  by  Gideon 
by  marriage  with  a  princess  of  Sechem,  to  him  Abimelech  suc- 
ceeded in  his  mother's  right.  But  that  rule  was  determined  by  his 
death  and  was  never  restored. 

The  migrations  are  all  from  Gilead  into  Palestine.  It  is,  there- 
fore, material  to  inquire  what  population  each  of  those  countries 
could,  and  what  they  respectively  did,  contain.  The  only  censuses 
we  have  are  the  inventions  of  subsequent  centuries.  One  object  of 
this  work  is  to  prove  that  they  were  not  only  false  but  absolutely 
absurd. 

The  most  liberal  mode  of  estimating  the  population  of  Gilead 
and  its  emigrants  is  by  the  course  here  adopted,  of  assuming  the 
immigrations  into  Palestine  to  have  occurred,  not  at  once,  but  suc- 
cessively at  intervals,  as  the  surplus  of  population  in  Gilead  arose 
from  time  to  time. 

On  the  most  extravagant  assumption  of  the  limits  of  the  Trans- 
Jordanic  Hebrew  settlements,  adding  to  Gilead  northward  all  the 
country  to  Lake  Huleh  (the  waters  of  Merom)  and  southward  all 
the  plain  of  Moab  to  the  river  Amon ;  the  whole  length  does  not 
exceed  120  miles  and  its  average  breadth  hardly  exceeds  20  miles 
of  land  fit  for  pasture.  This  gives  an  area  of  2,400  square  miles, 
and  allowing  so  large  a  population  as  200  persons  to  a  square 
mile  of  this  country  almost  entirely  bare  rock  and  pasture,  its 
extreme  population  could  not  have  exceeded  500,000  of  all  ages 
and  sexes. 

Assuming  that  the  Hebrews  had  expelled  from  Gilead  all  the 
earlier  races,  which  is  by  no  means  credible,  it  was  not  a  very  large 
hive  for  emigration,  even  on  the  assumption  of  a  swarm  from  it 
once  in  a  generation. 

And  these  dimensions  of  the  country  greatly  exceed  what  may 
be  with  any  confidence  gathered  from  the  Hebrew  writings.  And 
200  to  a  square  mile  of  such  a  country  is  an  enormous  average. 

The  nature  and  character  of  Palestine  have  alread}*  been  de- 
scribed. It  only  remains  to  refer  again  to  the  pastoral  character 
of  the  immigrants  and  to  the  facts  that  the  chief  towns  were 
retained  by  the  former  owners,  and  that  other  nomads,  Kenites  and 
Midianites,  roved  into  the  more  accessible  pastures;   and  to  the 
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almost  necessary  inference  that  there  was  an  indigenous  rural 
population. 

All  this  indicates  that  the  original  settlements  of  the  Hebrews  in 
Palestine  must  have  been  more  nearly  in  tens  of  thousands  at  the 
utmost,  than  in  millions. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

UBQEND8,   STORIES,    AND  TRADITIONS  OF  THE   HEROIC   AGE. 

These  legends  are  all  contained  in  Judges. 

The  compiler,  after  giving  the  legends  and  traditions  as  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Hebrews  in  Palestine,  probably,  as  already  sug- 
gested, in  continuation  of  a  collection  from  which  those  in  Joshua 
were  derived,  introduces  an  exordium  in  levitical  style,  as  to  the 
duty  of  the  Hebrews  to  extirpate  all  the  religions,  and,  indeed,  all 
the  peoples  of  the  land. 

The  Gilgai  is  still  the  kebla  and  sanctuary  of  the  invaders,  and 
hence  is  reiterated  the  Adonite  mandate  to  invade  and  destroy. 

This  mandate  had  not  been  obeyed  by  the  Hebrews  after  the 
death  of  Joshua  and  after  the  generation  of  invaders  which  came 
witli  him  had  passed  away,  wherefore  the  angelic  captain  of  the 
host  of  Adoni  did  not  drive  the  people  out  before  them. 

The  exordium  proceeds  with  a  genei*al  statement  that  all  the 
difi&culties  encountered,  and  all  the  evils  and  oppressions  endured, 
arose  from  disobedience  to  this  command :  *'  Ye  shall  make  no 
league  with  the  inhabitants  of  this  land ;  ye  shall  throw  down  their 
altars ;  but  ye  have  not  obeyed  my  voice." 

The  generation  of  the  pentateuchal  fiction  had  passed  away,  or 
rather,  had  never  existed ;  the  command  had  been  furgotten,  or, 
rather,  had  never  been  given ;  the  real  generation  of  the  Bene 
Israel  knew  not  Adoni,  he  was  invented  in  later  times ;  the  Bene 
Israel  served  Baalim — Baal  and  Ashtaroth — the  gods  of  the  people 
that  were  round  about  them ;  the  religious  distinction  afterwards 
so  cruelly  instituted  did  not  exist.  There  was  no  religious  ani- 
mosity between  the  settlers  and  the  earlier  occupants  of  the  land 
to  interfere  with  kindly  relations  between  them,  wherever  there 
was  sufficient  room,  or  t*o  prevent  their  being  hospitably  received. 
The  new  comers  took  the  daughters  of  the  other  peoples  to  be  their 
wives,  and  gave  their  daughters  to  their  sons,  and  served  their  gods. 
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Except  where  there  was  not  room  enongh  for  both,  there  was 
peace,  with  friendly  relations,  and  intercourse  throughout  the 
regions  in  which  the  Bene  Israel  settled  ;  and  except  in  the  south, 
and  there  indeed  the  contest  was  between  the  civilised  cultivators 
of  the  plains  and  the  fierce  and  hungry  mountaineers,  until  the 
Adonite  persecutions  began. 

All  the  frame- work  of  the  legends  is  of  levitical  manufacture, 
every  one  of  them  is  set  in  almost  a  similar  frame,  '*  and  the  Bene 
Israel  again  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  Adoni.''  This  expression 
prevails  throughout  the  scriptures.  It  means  not  that  they  were  in 
moral  conduct  worse  than  other  men,  but  that  they  did  not  worship 
the  levitical  god. 

In  this  collection  as  in  Joshua,  and  in  almost  all  the  scriptures, 
reference  is  made,  again  and  again,  to  the  story  of  the  exode,  as 
though  it  had  been  well  known.  Indeed  it  is  so  unnecessarily, 
inappropriately,  and  often  so  absurdly  introduced,  as  to  indicate 
the  interpolation  of  a  slightly  varied  common  form.  Adoni  and  his 
angels  tell  it  over  and  over  again.  It  is  told  over  and  over  again 
to  Adoni  It  is  told  by  the  harlot  of  Jericho,  and  by  heathen  after 
heathen  to  those  who  might  be  supposed  to  know  all  about  it.  And 
it  often  looks  like  a  differently  coloured  patch  sewn  upon  the 
original  texture  of  the  tale. 

Josephus  says  (Ant  II.  v.  7)  that  the  people  had  grown  effemi- 
nate as  to  fighting  any  more  against  their  enemies,  but  applied 
themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 

The  legend  of  the  angel  from  GilgaL, — Judges  ii.  1. — And  an  angel  of 
Adoni  came  up  from  GUgal  to  Bochim,  and  said,  I  made  you  go  up 
out  of  Egypt,  and  have  brought  you  unto  the  land  which  I  sware 
unto  your  fathers,  and  I  said  I  will  never  break  my  covenant  with 
you. 

2.  And  ye  shall  make  no  league  with  the  inhabitants  of  this 
land ;  ye  shall  throw  down  their  altars :  but  ye  have  not  obeyed  my 
voice :  why  have  ye  done  this  ? 

3.  Wherefore  I  also  said,  I  will  not  drive  them  out  from  before 
you  ;  but  they  shall  be  as  thorns  in  your  sides,  and  their  gods  shall 
be  a  snare  unto  you. 

4.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  the  angel  of  Adoni  spake  these 
words  unto  all  the  Bene  Israel,  that  the  people  lifted  up  their  voice 
and  wept.  And  they  called  the  name  of  that  place  Bochim  :  and 
they  sacrificed  there  unto  Adoni. 

Introduction  of  the  Collector  or  Judges. — After  the  mes»ige 

VOL.    I.  L 
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from  Gilgal  the  collector  of  the  legends  gives  his  view  of  the  social 
and  religious  condition  of  the  people.  This,  when  the  levitical 
colouring  and  conclusions  are  eliminated,  is  so  much  in  conformity 
with  subsequent  accounts,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  historical. 

The  consideration  of  this  has  been  to  some  extent  anticipated. 

Judges  ii.  9.  And  they  buried  him  (Joshua)  in  the  border  of  his 
inheritance  in  Timnath-heres,  in  the  mount  of  Ephraim,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  hill  Gaash. 

10.  And  also  all  that  generation  were  gathered  unto  their 
fathers :  and  there  aro>e  another  generation  after  them  w^hich 
knew  not  Adoni,  nor  yet  the  works  which  he  had  done  for  Israel. 

11.  And  the  Bene  Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  Adoni,  and  served 
Baalim  :  and  forsook  Adoni,  the  god  of  their  fathers,  which  brought 
them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  followed  other  gods,  of  the  gods 
of  the  people,  that  were  round  about  them,  and  bowed  themselves 
unto  them,  and  provoked  Adoni  to  anger. 

13.  And  they  forsook  Adoni,  and  served  Baal  and  Ashtaroth. 

1 4.  And  the  anger  of  Adoni  was  hot  against  Israel,  and  he  de- 
livered them  into  the  hands  of  spoilers,  that  spoiled  them,  and  he 
sold  them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  round  about,  so  that  they 
could  not  any  longer  stand  before  their  enemies.  Whithersoever 
they  went  out,  the  hand  of  Adoni  was  against  them  for  evil,  as 
Adoni  had  said,  and  as  Adoni  had  sworn  unto  them  ;  and  they  were 
greatly  distressed. 

16.  Nevertheless  Adoni  raised  up  judges,  which  delivered  them 
out  of  the  hand  of  those  that  spoiled  them. 

And  yet  they  would  not  hearken  unto  their  judges,  but  they 
went  a  whoring  after  other  gods,  and  bowed  themselves  unto  them  ; 
they  turned  quickly  out  of  the  way,  which  their  fathers  walked  in, 
obeying  the  commandments  of  Adoni ;  but  they  did  not  so. 
.  18.  And  when  Adoni  raised  them  up  judges,  then  Adoni  was  with 
the  judge,  and  delivered  them  out  of  the  hand  of  their  enemies 
all  the  days  of  the  judge :  for  it  repented  Adoni  because  of  their 
groanings,  by  reason  of  them  that  oppressed  them  and  vexed  them. 

19.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  judge  was  dead,  that  they  re- 
turned and  corrupted  themselves  more  than  their  fathers,  in  fol- 
lowing other  gods  to  serve  them,  and  to  bow  down  unto  them ;  they 
ceased  not  from  their  own  doings,  nor  from  their  stubborn  way. 

20.  And  the  anger  of  Adoni  was  hot  against  Israel ;  and  he  said. 
Because  that  this  people  hath  transgressed  my  covenant  which  I 
commanded  their  fathers,  and  have  not  hearkened  unto  my  voice  ; 
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I  also  will  not  henceforth  drive  out  any  from  before  them,  of  the 
nations  which  Joshna  left  when  he  died  :  that  through  them  I  may 
prove  Israel,  whether  they  will  keep  the  way  of  Adoni  to  walk 
therein,  as  their  fathers  did  keep  it,  or  not.  Therefore  Adoni  left 
those  nations  without  driving  them  out  hastily ;  neither  delivered 
he  them  into  the  hand  of  Joshua. 

Judges  iii.  5.  And  the  Bene  Israel  dwelt  among  the  Canaanites, 
Hittites,  and  Amorites,  and  Ferizzites,  and  Hivites,  and  Jebusites ; 
and  they  took  their  daughters  to  be  their  wives,  and  gave  their 
daughters  to  their  sons,  and  served  their  gods. 

The  Legends. — The  compiler  of  Judges  has  endeavoured  to  give 
a  chronological  order  to  these  legends.  And  innumerable  specula- 
tions have  been  founded  upon  it,  with  attempts  to  reconcile  it  to, 
or  by  expansions,  additions  and  contractions  to  make  it  suit  other 
speculations  as  to  the  interval  between  the  imaginary  exode  from 
Egypt  and  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Solomon. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  exhibit  the  compiler's  scheme  in  a 
tabular  form. 

The  series  of  dates  is  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  legends 
and  stories.     These  are  in  their  nature  independent  of  each  other. 


No.     Yeabs, 

8 

I.  40 

18 

n.  80 

in.  nil. 

20 

IV.  40 

7 

V.  40 

VI.     3 

Vn.  23 

VIII.  22 

18 

rx.   6 

X.     7 

XL  10 

XIL     8 

40 

XIIL  20 


Oppression 
Eule   . 
Oppression 
Rule    . 


Servitude . 
Eule    . 
Oppression 
Rule    . 


Servitude . 
Rule    . 


Oppression 
Rule    . 


TABLE. 

Chusan-rish-thaim 

Othniel 

Eglon  .... 

Ehud    .... 

Shamgar. 

Jabin. 

Barak  .... 

Midian. 

Gideon 

Abimelech 

Tola     .      , 

Jair 

Ammonites 

Jephthah  . 

Ibzan   . 

Elon     .      . 

Abdon  . 

Philistine. 

Samson 


410  Total. 


of  Mesopotamia, 
of  Hebron, 
of  Moab. 
of  Benjamin. 


of  Naphtali. 

of  Manasseh. 

of  Shechem  in  Ephraim. 

of  Issachar. 

of  Gilead. 

and  Philistines. 

of  Gilead. 

of  Bethlehem. 

of  Zebulun. 

of  Ephraim. 

of  Dan. 

L  2 
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It  is  said  that  some  copies  of  Josephus  or  of  the  Judges,  has 
8  years  instead  of  80  years  for  the  rest  after  the  assassination 
of  Eglon ;  and  the  calculations  of  the  interval  between  the  Hebrew 
invasion  and  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple,  founded  upon  the 
notion  that  the  dates  in  Judges  are  chronological,  are  thus  affected 
by  a  difference  of  72  years. 

Josephus  does  not  mention  Tola,  to  whom  a  rule  of  23  years  is 
ascribed.     This  introduces  another  discrepancy. 

lliis  table  shows  a  total  of  410  years  without  the  allowance  of 
any  period  for  Shamgar. 

Among  the  speculative  periods  as  to  the  length  of  the  interval 
between  the  invasion  of  Joshua  and  the  building  of  the  temple,  are 
the  following : 

Volney, '  Researches,*  i.  23  (who,  however,  gives  little  credit  to  the 
books  of  Joshua  and  Judges),  separating  the  periods  ascribed  to  the 
Gileadites,  Jair  22  years  and  Jephthah  6  years  with  an  anarchy 
of  a  year  between  the  31  years  and  them,  servitude  under  the 
Philistines,  40  years,  and  Samson's  20  years,  gives  ty  the  end  of 
Jephthah  319,  to  the  Gileadites  31  years,  to  the  Philistines  40  and 
Samson  20,  being  the  410  of  the  table,  and  with  40  years  for  Eli, 
2  for  Saul,  40  for  David  and  3  for  Solomon,  a  total  of  495  years 
from  the  beginning  of  the  servitude  under  Ghusan  to  the  founding 
of  the  temple.  And  adding  to  this,  40  years  for  Moses,  12  for 
Samuel  and  18  for  Saul,  and  speculatively  30  for  Joshua  and  the 
first  generation  of  elders,  together  100  years,  gives  a  total  of  595 
years  from  the  flight  out  of  Egypt  to  the  foundation  of  the  temple. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  gives,  suffering  in  the  wilderness  about 
40  years,  under  Judges  about  450  years,  to  Samuel  and  to  Saul  40, 
a  total  of  530  years  to  David  (Acts  xiii.  18).  Assuming  David's 
reign  40  years,  and  the  temple's  foundation  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Solomon,  the  interval  from  leaving  Egypt  would  be  573  years. 

The  1  Kings  vi.  1  says :  In  the  four  hundred  and  eightieth  year 
after  the  Bene  Israel  were  come  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Solomon's  reign,  he  began  to  build  the  house  of 
Adoni. 

Jephthah  is  made  (Judges  xi.  26)  to  say  to  the  King  of  Ammon, 
While  Israel  dwelt  in  Heshbon  and  her  towns,  and  in  Aroer  and 
her  towns,  and  in  all  the  cities  that  be  along  by  the  coasts  three 
hundred  years?  why  therefore  did  ye  not  recover  them  within  that 
time? 

Josephus  says  (Ant.  XI.  iv,  8.),  "Before  their  captivity  and  the 
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dissolution  of  their  polity,  they  at  first  had  kingly  government  from 
Saul  and  David  532  years  6  months  and  10  days ;  but  before  those 
kings,  such  rulers  governed  them  as  were  called  judges  and 
monarchs.  Under  this  form  of  government  they  continued  for 
more  than  500  years  after  the  death  of  Moses  and  of  Joshua, 
their  commander."  He,  however,  says  (Ant.  X.  viii.  5).  Now 
the  temple  was  burnt  470  years  6  months  and  10  days  after  it 
was  built.  It  was  then  1062  years  6  months  and  10  days  from 
tlie  departure  out  of  Egypt,  and  from  the  deluge  to  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  the  whole  interval  was  1957  years  6  months  and 
]  0  days ;  but  from  the  generation  of  Adam  until  this  befel  the 
temple,  there  were  3513  years  6  months  and  10  days. 

Josephus  again  (Ant.  XX.  x.  1)  says,  "  The  number  of  years 
during  the  rule  of  these  13  (high  priests)  from  the  day  when  our 
fathers  departed  out  of  Egypt  under  Moses  their  leader  until  the 
building  of  that  temple  which  king  Solomon  erected  at  Jerusalem 
were  612." 

It  is  said,  9r  supposed,  as  already  mentioned,  that  some  copies  of 
Josephus  gave  8  instead  of  80  years  for  the  duration  of  the  reign 
of  Ehud. 

We  shall  not  follow  Yolney's  attempt,  or  that  of  the  innumerable 
modem  commentators,  for  reasons  already  apparent,  to  reconcile  or 
explain  these  incongruities. 

It  may,  however,  be  reasonably  inferred  that  four  or  five  centuries 
had  elapsed  between  the  settlement  of  the  Hebrews  in  Palestine, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  under  David.  The  date  1500 
B.C.,  which  is  adopted  in  this  work  must  be  regarded  as  purely 
hypothetical,  as  a  speculative  attempt  at  approximation.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  address  the  mind  to  some  point  of  time,  as  an 
epoch,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  similarly  speculative 
chronologies  of  other  countries. 

No  credit  can  be  given  to  the  Judges  as  a  chronology.  Not  only 
is  there  no  intimation  of  any  general  rule  over  Palestine,  aboriginal 
or  Hebrew,  till  the  time  of  Saul,  or  rather  David ;  but  there  is  no 
indication  of  any  general  league,  confederation,  or  assembly,  or 
even  community  of  counsel,  either  aboriginal  or  Hebrew,  during  this 
period.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  there  were  no 
permanent  princedoms  of  the  Hebrew  settlements ;  and  shown  thai 
the  earlier  governments  were  merely  towns  with  their  dependencies, 
occasionally  forming  small  confederacies.  Even  in  Philistia,  a 
more  organized  country,  the  five  cities  with  their  surroundings, 
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and  a  little  state  of  Gezer,  were  almost;  independent  of  each  other, 
and  Tioited  only  by  occasional  conventions.  Even  the  wealthy 
Phoenicia  was  a  country  covered  with  independent  commnnities, 
and  only  united  by  a  confederation,  perhaps  a  sort  of  Areopagus, 
constituted  out  of  a  settlement  from  each  of  them,  at  a  place  after- 
wards called  Tripoli. 

And,  in  the  description  of  the  oppressions  even,  notwithstanding 
the  vagueness  of  the  language,  there  is,  when  examined,  nothing 
to  indicate  that  any  one  of  them  extended  over  the  whole  of 
Palestine. 

The  oppressions,  as  they  are  called,  are  local,  the  heroes  are  local, 
their  achievements  are  local,  the  results  of  their  achievements  are 
local :  and  so  far  as  their  narration  affords  any  data  for  chronology, 
even  with  the  allegory  of  Samson,  by  arranging  all  according  to 
their  localities,  the  whole  might  be  brought  within  two  centuries. 

The  whole  story  is  sporadic,  affording  no  definite  measure  of 
time,  but  indicating  events,  for  which  considerable  space  must  be 
accorded. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  exhibit  these  heroes  and  judges,  as  they 
are  called,  according  to  their  localities. 

The  only  heroes  of  Judah  are  Othniel  of  Hebron  (No.  I.),  and 
Ibzan  of  Bethlehem  (No.  X.) 

Othniel  is  not  described  as  having  had  any  influence  whatever 
beyond  the  mountains  of  Judah  or,  indeed,  beyond  the  little 
principality  of  Hebron,  assigned  to  him.  The  peace  obtained  by 
his  efforts  consequently  was  chiefly  for  that  region. 

Ibzan  of  Bethlehem  is  said  (Judges  xii.  8)  to  have  judged  Israel 
seven  years,  and  to  have  had  30  sons  and  30  daughters,  and  that  is 
all  that  is  said  of  him.  There  is  not  an  indication  that  Bethlehem 
was  ever  the  capital  of  Israel,  or  that  any  ruler  in  it  hstd  acquired 
by  conquest  or  appointment  the  sovereignty  of  Palestine. 

The  only  hero  of  the  hoube  of  Benjamin  was  Ehud  the  assassin 
(No.  II.).  His  achievement  is  confined  to  the  rousing  of  the 
Ephraimites  and  driving  the  emir  of  Moab  out  of  the  plain  of 
Jericho  and  the  city  of  Palms. 

The  only  hero  of  Naphtali  is  Barak  (No.  IV.),  who,  on  the 
inspiration  of  Deborah,  a  priestess  of  Ephraim,  headed  a  successful 
insurrection  against  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  which  obtained  temporary 
predominance  for  the  settlers  of  Naphtali,  Zebulun,  and  Issachar  in 
the  north. 

The  only  hero  of  Manasseh  is  Gideon  (No.  V.).    He  drove  out  the 
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Midianite  nomads,  who,  like  the  Hebrews,  bad  swaimed  into  the 
pastures  of  Esdraelon  and  the  adjoining  regions,  and  pressed  hard 
upon  them  and  the  other  peoples  of  the  land.  His  victories  led 
to  the  people  of  mount  Epbraim  adopting  him  as  their  chief,  and  to 
his  marriage  with  a  princess  of  Shechem,  by  which  he  became 
master  of  that,  the  most  important  town  of  northern  Israel.  But 
his  rule  extended  no  farther.  Abimelech  (No.  VI.)  was  merely 
the  successor  of  his  father  Gideon,  in  right  of  his  mother,  as  ruler 
over  Shechem  and  part  of  mount  Ephraim.  He  was  killed  and  with 
him  ended  that  dynasty. 

Tola  (No.  VII.)  is  the  only  one  of  Issachar,  all  that  is  said  of 
him  in  Judges  is  that  he  dwelt  in  Shamir  in  mount  Ephraim,  and 
that  he  judged  Ismel  22  years.  Israel  was  never  subject  to  Ephraim. 
Josephns  does  not  mention  this  unimportant  person. 

Jair  (No.  VIII.)  "arose  in  Gilead,"  but  all  that  is  said  of  him  is 
that  he  also  had  30  sons,  that  they  rode  on  ass  colts,  and  had  30 
cities,  and  that  he  judged  Israel  22  years.  Palestine  was  never 
subject  to  Gilead,  as  distinctly  appears  when  we  reach  the  history 
of  his  immediate  successor  in  Gilead,  Jephtliah  (No.  IX.),  who  es- 
tablished his  rule  throughout  Gilead  but  never  crossed  the  Jordan. 

Elon  (No.  XI.),  a  Zebulunite  is  said  to  have  judged  Israel  10 
years,  and  Abdon  (No.  XII.),  of  Ephraim,  8  years.  They  died 
and  were  buried. 

Except  the  loose  expression  he  judged  Israel  (which  may 
mean  judged  in  Israel)  —  years,  there  is  not  an  indication  of  the 
general  sovereignty  of  any  one  of  them,  or  thai  Israel  had  attained 
the  identity  of  a  nation. 

Shamgar  (No.  III.)  is  a  blank. 

Samson  (No.  XIV  )  is  an  allegory. 

From  such  materials  it  is  imposible  to  construct  a  national 
chronology. 

There  is  not  an  indication  of  consecutive  history  of  Judah  from 
the  time  of  Othniel  to  that  of  Eli,  except  the  statements  of  Philistine 
supremacy  from  time  to  time,  altogether  insufficient  to  afford  any 
data  for  chronology. 

When  all  the  exaggerations  and  fables  have  been  removed,  the 
Hebrew  race  exhibits  itself  as  a  valiant  people,  fierce,  reckless  of 
their  own  lives,  ruthless  towards  those  whom  they  subdued,  but 
mixing  harmoniously  among  those  by  whom  they  were  cordially 
received.  Their  horrible  mercilessness  and  cruelty  is  exhibited 
only  when  they  were  under  the  influence  of  the  Adonite  priests. 
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Throughout  the  scriptures,  every  famine,  every  pestilence,  every 
drought,  every  subjugation,  every  reverse,  indeed,  every  suffering 
of  the  people,  is,  by  the  levitical  writers  ascribed  to  the  neglect  of 
the  worship  of  Adoni ;  and  all  good  fortune  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
all  the  sufferings  inflicted  by  them  on  others,  are  ascribed  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  Adoni,  when  he  is  gratified  by  their  sacrifices 
and  oblations. 

Here  we  may  venture  on  a  digression,  which  would  have  been 
unimportant  in  the  history  of  this  little  people,  but  for  the 
influence  which  the  stories  of  it  have  exercised  upon  the  modem 
world. 

We  have  much  to  regret  either  that  Herodotus,  the  only  man  ot 
his  century  who  understood  the  distinction  between  history  as  an 
exhibition  of  facts,  and  an  accumulation  of  tales,  either  did  not 
write  his  promised  history  of  Assyria,  or  that  it  has  been  lost,  or 
destroyed. 

We  have  also  to  regret  that  the  writings  of  the  Egyptian  Apion, 
which  probably  dealt  with  Hebrew  history  from  an  Egyptian  point 
of  view,  have  been  lost.  Josephus  wrote  against  him ;  but  his 
scurrilous  abuse  of  an  antagonist  who  was  dead,  and  his  falsifica- 
tions of  things  which  he  must  have  known,  indicate  that  the 
writings  of  the  Eg}'ptian  would  have  afforded  us  at  least  sc»ne 
light,  and  that  the  citations  of  Josephus  are  unfair. 

We  have  to  regret  too,  the  loss  of  the  writings  of  Celsus,  whom 
Origen,  a  far  more  generous  antagonist  and  logical  writer  than 
Johephus,  deemed  worthy  an  elaborate  controversy. 

But  for  scripture  history  we  have  far  more  to  regret  that  there 
are  no  histories  of  native  writei  s  of  the  early  times ;  no  writings 
even  of  prophets  of  Baal,  to  compare  with  the  idle  stories  preserved 
in  the  Chronicles  and  Kings ;  no  writings  of  the  school  of  Baal,  no 
writings  even  Qf  the  Adoni te  prophets,  who  entertained  views  so 
different  from  those  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  as  to  call 
down  upon  themselves  from  them  the  most  virulent  abuse ;  indeed, 
no  writings  from  opposite  points  of  view,  with  which  those,  so 
supers titiously  received,  might  have  been  contrasted  and  compared. 

The  Lbqend  of  Othkiel  of  Hebron. — Othniel,  the  nephew  of 
Caleb,  was,  perhaps,  his  successor  in  the  little  principality  of 
Hebron. 

Some  emir  from  the  regions  bordering  upon  the  desert,  or  some 
khan  or  captain  from  beyond  Euphrates,  with  his  horde  or  band, 
following  the  route  of  the  Hebrew  migration,  had  pressed  hard 
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upon  his  predecessors  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  inflicting,  perhaps, 
on  them  some  cruelties  and  outrages  similar  to  those  which  they 
had  perpetrated  on  the  inhabitants  a  few  years  before. 

After  a  struggle  with  this  new  invader,  the  prince  of  Hebron  was 
successful,  and  his  bard  celebrated  the  victory  in  song.  This  has 
dwindled  into  a  very  prosaic  legend,  in  which  the  vanquished  in- 
vader is  dignified  with  the  title  of  kiug  of  Mesopotamia,  of  which 
country  the  bard  knew  nothing ;  and  of  its  state,  at  that  time,  the 
compiler  knew  just  as  much.     But  the  sound  is  grand. 

How  Othniel  became  ruler  of  Israel  does  not  appear,  as  there  was 
not  in  his  time  any  such  country. 

Josephus  tells  the  story  in  a  very  different  manner,  and  if,  in 
strict  accordance,  as  he  pretends,  with  the  sacred  scriptures  of  his 
nation,  he  must  have  derived  it  from  a  copy  differing  greatly  from 
that  which  is  translated  in  the  English  version. 

Josephus,  who  exaggerates  every  exaggeration;  deeming  it  for  the 
glory  of  his  country,  makes  Ghusan  king  of  Assyria,  and  describes 
Othniel  as  driving  his  army  across  the  Euphrates. 

From  the  little  we  can  gather  from  the  inscriptions — although 
Assyria  was  a  not  inconsiderable  power  for  centuries,  before  about 
1270  B.C. — up  to  that  time  Babylon  had  been  the  dominant  power 
in  Mesopotamia.  And  if  Babylon  was  powerful  enough  to  hold 
Assyria  on  the  Tigris  in  a  subordinate  station,  it  was  not  probable 
either  that  the  Assyrian  king  could  march  across  Babylonia  and  the 
Euphrates  to  invade  the  south  of  Judea  before  1270.  And  if 
Othniel  is  to  be  supposed  to  have  held  Hebron  after  1270,  it  is  not 
credible  that  Tugulti-Ninip  I.,  who  conquered  Babylon,  and  founded 
the  great  Assyrian  dynasty,  should  have  taken  up  his  residence  at 
or  near  Hebron,  and  been  driven  across  the  Euphrates  by  the  chief 
of  so  petty  a  district  as  Hebron. 

A  Mesopotamian  captain  may  have  penetrated  to  the  south  of 
Judah,  and  sustained  a  defeat  in  the  mountains. 

Introduction, — Judges  iii.  7.  And  the  Bene  Israel  did  evil  in  the 
sight  of  Adoni,  and  forgot  Adoni  their  god,  and  served  Baalim  and 
the  groves.    Therefore  the  anger  of  Adoni  was  hot  against  Israel. 

8.  And  he  sold  them  into  the  hand  of  Chushan-rishathaim,  king 
of  Mesopotamia :  and  the  Bene  Israel  served  Chushan-rishathaim 
eight  years. 

9.  And  when  the  Bene  Israel  cried  unto  Adoni,  Adoni  raised  up 
a  deliverer  to  the  Bene  Israel,  who  delivered  them,  even  Othniel  the 
son  of  Eenaz,  Caleb's  younger  brother. 
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Legend, — Judges  iii.  10.  And  the  spirit  of  Adoni  came  upon  him, 
and  he  judged  Israel,  and  went  out  to  war :  and  Adoni  delivered 
Chushan-rishathaim  king  of  Mesopotamia  into  his  hand ; '  and  his 
hand  prevailed  against  Chushan-rishathaim. 

Addition.— Judges  iii.  11.  And  the  land  had  rest  forty  years.  And 
Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz  died. 

The  version  of  Josephus, — (Ant.  V.  iii.  2,  3.)  God,  therefore,  was 
angry  with  thera  ;  and  they  lost  that  their  happy  state,  which  they 
had  obtained  by  innumerable  labours,  by  their  luxury;  for  when 
Chusan,  king  of  the  Assyiians,  had  made  war  against  them,  they 
lost  many  of  their  soldiers  in  the  battle,  and  when  they  were 
besieged,  they  were  taken  by  force ;  nay  there  were  some  who,  out 
of  fear,  voluntarily  submitted  to  him,  and  though  the  tribute  laid 
upon  them  was  more  than  they  could  bear,  yet  did  they  pay  it,  and 
underwent  all  sort  of  oppression  for  eight  years ;  after  which  time 
they  were  freed  in  the  following  manner : — 

**  There  was  one  whose  name  was  Othniel,  the  son  of  Kenaz,  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  an  active  man  and  of  great  courage.  He  had  an 
admonition  from  god  not  to  overlook  the  Israelites  in  such  a 
distress  as  they  were  now  in,  but  to  endeavour  boldly  to  gain  them 
their  liberty ;  so  when  he  had  procured  some  to  assist  him  in  this 
dangerous  undertaking  (and  few  they  were,  who,  either  out  of 
shame  of  their  present  circumstances,  or  out  of  a  desire  of  changing 
them,  could  be  prevailed  on  to  assist  him),  he  first  of  all  destroyed 
that  garrison  which  Chusan  had  set  over  them :  but  when  it  was 
perceived  that  he  had  not  failed  in  his  first  attempt,  more  of  the 
people  came  to  his  assistance ;  so  they  joined  battle  with  the 
Assyrians,  and  drove  them  entirely  before  them,  and  compelled 
them  to  pass  over  Euphrates.  Hereupon  Othniel,  who  had  given 
such  proofs  of  his  valour,  received  from  the  multitude  authority  to 
judge  the  people :  and  when  he  had  ruled  over  them  forty  years  he 
died." 

The  Legend  of  Ehud  the  Benjamite. — This  is  a  local  legend  of 
a  Benjamito,  who  obtains  the  assistance  of  the  Ephraimites  of  the 
south-east,  with  whom  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Benjamites  were 
at  that  time  connected. 

The  legend,  when  divested  of  the  Adoni  to  introduction,  simply 
narrates  the  assassination  of  a  Moabite  chief,  'who  had  seized  upon 
and  occupied  the  city  or  village  of  Palms  in  the  valley  of  Jericho, 
and  probably  dominated  over  the  adjacent  country  for  some  time, 
which  the  compiler  specifies  as  eighteen  years?. 
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The  god  Adoni  is  described  as  exorcising  his  power,  not  by 
exciting  to  any  virtuous  or  valorous  action,  but  by  "  raising  up 
Ehud  Ben  Gera  "  to  deliver  his  people,  by  a  lie  in  his  name,  and  a 
fool  assassination.  This  may  have  been  admired  by  barbarians ; 
but  it  is  a  dangerous  example  for  the  Sunday-schools. 

Introduction  — Judges  iii.  12.  And  the  Bene  Israel  did  evil  again 
in  the  sight  of  Adoni ;  and  Adoni  strengthened  Eglon  the  emir 
of  Moab  against  Israel,  because  they  had  done  evil  in  the  sight  of 
Adoni.  And  he  gathered  unto  him  the  Bene  Ammon  and  Amalek, 
and  went  and  smote  Israel,  and  possessed  the  city  of  palm  trees. 
So  the  Bene  Israel  served  Eglon  the  emir  of  Moab  eighteen  years. 

15.  But  when  the  Bene  Israel  cried  unto  Adoni,  Adoni  raised 
them  up  a  deliverer,  Ehud  Ben  Gera,  a  Benjamite,  a  man  left- 
banded  :  and  by  him  the  Bene  Israel  sent  a  present  unto  Eglon  the 
emir  of  Moab. 

Legend, — Judges  iii.  16.  Ehud  made  him  a  dagger  whioh  had  two 
edges,  of  a  cubit  length ;  and  he  did  gird  it  under  his  raiment 
upon  his  right  thigh. 

17.  And  he  brought  the  present  unto  Eglon  emir  of  Moab:  and 
Eglon  was  a  very  fat  man.  And  when  he  had  made  an  end  to  oflfer 
the  present,  he  sent  away  the  people  that  bare  the  present. 

19.  But  he  himself  turned  again  from  the  quarries  that  were  by 
Oilgal,  and  said,  I  have  a  secret  errand  unto  thee,  0  emir :  who 
said,  Keep  silence.     And  all  that  stood  by  him  went  out  from  him. 

20.  And  Ehud  came  unto  him ;  and  he  was  sitting  in  a  summer 
parlour,  which  he  had  for  himself  alone.  And  Ehud  said,  I  have  a 
message  from  god  unto  thee.  And  he  arose  out  of  his  seat.  And 
Ehud  put  forth  his  left  hand,  and  took  the  dagger  from  his  right 
thigh,  and  thrust  it  into  his  belly :  and  the  haft  alho  went  in  after 
the  blade ;  and  the  fat  closed  upon  the  blade,  so  that  he  could  not 
draw  the  dagger  out  of  his  belly ;  and  the  dirt  came  out. 

23.  Then  Ehud  went  forth  through  the  porch,  and  shut  the  doors 
of  the  parlour  upon  him,  and  locked  them. 

24.  When  he  was  gone  out,  his  servants  came ;  and  when  they 
saw  that,  behold,  the  doors  of  the  parlour  \%  ere  locked,  they  said. 
Surely  he  covereth  his  feet  in  his  summer  chamber.  And  they 
tarried  till  they  were  ashamed :  and,  behold,  he  opened  not  the 
doors  of  the  parlour ;  therefore  they  took  a  key,  and  opened  them  : 
and,  behold,  their  lord  was  fallen  down  dead  upon  the  earth. 

26.  And  Ehud  escaped  while  they  tarried,  and  passed  beyond  the 
quarries,  and  escaped  unto  Seirath. 
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26.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  was  come,  that  he  blew  a 
trumpet  in  the  mountain  of  Ephraim,  and  the  Bene  Israel  went 
down  with  him  from  the  mount,  and  he  before  them. 

28.  And  he  said  unto  them.  Follow  after  me :  for  Adoni  hath 
delivered  your  enemies  the  Moabites  into  your  hand.  And  they 
went  down  after  him,  and  took  the  fords  of  Jordan  toward  Moab, 
and  suffered  not  a  man  to  pass  over. 

29.  And  they  slew  of  Moab  at  that  time  about  ten  thousand 
men,  all  lusty,  and  all  men  of  valour ;  and  there  escaped  not  a  man. 

Addition. — Judges  iii.  30.  So  Moab  was  subdued  that  day  under 
the  hand  of  Israel.     And  the  land  had  rest  eighty  years. 

The  version  of  Josephus, — This  author  tells  the  tale  differently 
(Ant.  V.  iv.  2,  3).  He  describes  Ehud  as  in  the  confidence  of  Egloo, 
and  thus  lenders  the  murder  more  detestable;  and  after  spoiling 
the  legend  by  hiu  verbose  and  fanciful  mode  of  telling  it,  says  that 
Ehud  called  the  people  to  arms  by  sounding  trumpets  of  rams' 
horns,  according  to  their  custom.  He  adds  that  Ehud  governed 
for  eighty  years. 

The  Tradition  of  Suamqar. 

"  More,  of  More  Hall, 
With  nothing  at  all, 
Killed  the  Dragon  of  Wantley." 

The  notice  of  this  hero  does  not  amount  to  a  story  or  legend. 
It  is  a  tradition  such  as  that  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer ;  and  we  have 
just  as  much  authentic  information  about  the  one  as  about  the 

other. 

It  is  not  said  in  Judges  that  he  was  ever  sovereign  of  Palestine  ; 
but  Josephus,  from  some  source  unknown  to  the  compiler  of  Judges, 
probably  from  his  own  imagination,  which  seems  to  supply  a  great 
part  of  the  information  he  gives  us,  informs  us  that  Shamgar  was 
elected  their  governor,  but  died  in  the  first  year  of  his  government. 
Deborah  tells  us  (Judges  v.  6)  that  in  the  days  of  Shamgar  Ben 
Anath,  in  the  days  of  Jael,  the  highways  were  unoccupied,  and  the 
travellers  walked  through  by-ways.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
villages  ceased,  they  ceased  in  Israel,  until  that  I  Deborah  arose. 

All  the  compiler 'says  of  him  is  that  he  slew  six  hundred  Philis- 
tines with  an  ox-goad. 

SureW  such  a  prodigious  achievement  deserved  a  song,  or  at 
least  a  legend.  Perhaps  the  compiler  did  not  deem  it  sufficiently 
Adonite,  and  therefore  simply  perpetuates  the  marvellous  exploit. 
Josephus  omits  it  altogether. 
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THe  epoch  of  Shamgar  eeems  to  be  after  that  of  Ehnd,  and  just 
'before  Deborah  arose,  a  mother  in  Israel.  His  inefficient  govern- 
ment appears  to  have  been  near  the  conntiy  of  the  Philistines. 
The  highways  were  overrun  with  robbers.  Perhaps  the  origin 
of  the  story  is  the  repulse  of  a  Philistine  inroad,  in  the  north  of 
Ephraim,  or  in  Manasseh,  or  Zebulun,  by  a  sheikh  and  his  hus- 
bandmen with  their  rural  implements,  and  the  slaughter  of  half-a- 
dozen  men,  magnified  into  600,  but  which  Josephus  did  not  know 
how  to  further  exaggerate,  and  he  therefore  left  it  unmentioned. 

Tradition, — Judges  iii.  31.  After  him  was  Shamgar  Ben  Amath, 
which  slew  of  the  Philistines  600  men  with  an  ox-goad ;  and  he 
also  delivered  Israel. 

Josephus  says  (Ant.  V.  iv.  3),  after  him  (Ehud)  Shamgar  Ben 
Anath  was  elected  for  their  governor,  but  died  in  the  first  year  of 
his  government. 

The  Legend  of  Deborah  of  Ephraim,  and  Barak  of  Naphtali. — 
Caleb  and  Ehud  are  heroes  of  the  south.  This  is  a  legend  or 
rather  a  story  of  the  north  country.  In  these  regions  the  Bene 
Naphtali,  the  Bene  Zebulun,  and  the  Bene  Issachar  fed  their  flocks 
and  herds  in  the  pastures  of  Esdraelon  and  the  hills  north  and 
south  of  that  region  :  but  the  native  peoples  retained  the  towns. 

Either  on  account  of  their  encroachments  or  quarrels  and  dis- 
agreements with  his  people,  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  near  Lake  Huleh 
(the  waters  of  Merom),  had  imposed  some  restrictions  upon  them ; 
he  had  probably  excluded  or  limited  their  occupation  of  the  rich 
plain  of  Jezreel,  and  enforced  obedience  through  terror  of  his 
chariots  of  iron. 

This  condition  which  the  compiler  calls  oppression,  but  which  a 
native  writer  would  have  described  as  necessary  control  or  restric- 
tion on  the  intruders  upon  their  peace  and  possessions,  is  mentioned 
as  having  continued  for  twenty  years,  and  as  having  begun  after 
the  time  of  Ehud  and  Othniel ;  therefore  long  after  the  time  of 
Joshua,  Barak,  an  emir  or  sheik  of  the  Naphtalite  pastors, 
had  become  distinguished,  perhaps,  by  his  resistance  to  these 
restraints. 

Deborah  an  Ephraimite  priestess  sat  under  her  palm,  as  Norma 
the  British  priestess  sat  under  her  oak ;  and  thence  issued  their 
mandates  to  the  superstitious  peoples  of  their  worship ;  and  there 
celebrated  the  exploits  of  their  compatriots  in  songs. 

If  it  be  objected  that  Norma  is  a  myth,  it  may  be  replied 
that  Deborah  was  **a  bee."     Both  probably  fictions  as  to  actual 
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personality,  but  both  impersonations,  like  the  Pythia  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Etruscan  Sibyl,  oracular  centres  of  superstition. 

Although  the  sheik  of  the  north  was  inclined  to  resort  to  arms, 
and  had  probably  consulted  the  Sibyl,  on  account  of  the  influence 
which  the  oracle  possessed  among  these  pastoral  races,  be  seems  to 
have  been  determined  to  make  the  most  of  her.  He  required  that 
she  should  share  the  danger,  and  inspire  the  insurrection  by  her 
presence,  and  stimulate  the  insurgents  to  the  protection  of  their 
sacred  dame.  The  priestess  was  somewhat  repugnant  to  the 
personal  danger,  and  resented  the  importunity  of  the  hero  by  her 
reproaches,  and  even  in  her  self-applauding  song. 

The  song  of  Deborah,  as  we  have  it,  is  manifestly  a  composition 
of  a  long  subsequent  time,  but  it  retains  elements  of  an  original,  in 
which,  not  improbably,  the  whole  legend  had  been  perpetuated, 
until  it  was  mangled  by  the  reduction  of  part  into  prose,  to  make 
room  for  Adonite  interpolations,  and  into  a  song  deformed  by  allu- 
sions to  a  later  time.  "Why  did  Dan  remain  in  ships,"  could 
neither  refer  to  the  little  Dan  near  Lake  Huleh,  which  could  not 
have  existed  while  Hazor  was  so  powerful :  nor  to  Dan  in  the  south, 
which  the  Philistines  would  not  permit  to  come  into  the  plains,  fer 
less  to  occupy  the  sea  coast  with  ships.  This  and  some  other 
passages,  such  as  that  referring  to  Asher,  were  introduced,  or  modi- 
fied, perhaps  as  to  Asher,  to  accord  with  the  pentateuchal  tale. 

This  story  is  not  so  extravagantly  disproportionate  as  to  the 
numbers  engaged.  Perhaps  the  native  legendist  might  have 
written  90  instead  of  900  for  the  chariots  of  Sisera.  The  Hebrew 
writer  is  probably  in  excess,  in  describing  Barak's  forces  as  10,000 
men,  although  the  country  was  probably  widely  excited  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Sibyl  to  join  in  the  insurrection. 

It  was  a  glorious  victory  for  the  northern  clans,  although  the 
numbers  of  the  combatants  were  probably  not  great ;  and  it  was 
not  followed  by  any  permanently  important  results.  We  have  the 
hero  with  the  Pythoness  at  his  side,  and  the  successful  herdsmen 
pursuing  the  vanquished  foe  to  the  gate  of  one  of  their  strongholds. 

Jaeh — But  the  most  glorified  of  the  heroines  was  the  perfidious 
JaeL  The  prophetess  sings  a  song  of  triumph  in  which,  above  all, 
she .  celebrates  herself,  gives  a  small  meed  of  praise  to  Barak ; 
applauds  those  who  had  joined  her  standard,  complains  of  thoee 
who  had  no  concern,  and  took  no  part,  in  the  war ;  and  proceeds, 
"  Blessed  above  women  shall  Jael  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Eenite  be, 
blessed  shall  she  be  above  women  in  the  tent ;"  and  she  minutely 
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and  delightedly  describes  a  perfidious  murder,  which  every  woman 
in  every  Arab  tent  would  abhor.  She  concludes  in  exultation  over 
the  disappointment  of  the  mother  of  Sisera  looking  from  her  window 
in  vain  expectation  of  the  triumphant  return  of  her  treacherously 
murdered  son. 

All  the  extravagancies  of  this  song  are  natural  enough  in  the 
flush  of  triumph.  But  is  the  murder  of  Sisera  a  lesson  for  the 
schools  ? 

Tlie  Arabs  are  celebrated  for  their  stiict  observance  of,  and  the 
sufferings  which  they  endure  to  maintain,  the  laws  of  hospitality. 
The  tent  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  stranger,  is  for  the  while 
the  safe  asylum  of  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  tribe ;  and  into  the 
woman's  tent  none  may  enter  but  at  the  woman's  own  behest,  it  is 
her  sanctuary.  Sisera  does  not  venture  to  intrude  upon  the  hospi- 
tality of  the,tent,  far  less  to  violate  the  sacred  habitation  of  the 
wife.  The  perfidious  woman  goes  forth  to  meet  the  warnor  in  his 
utmost  distress ;  she  lures  him  into  her  tent,  a  sanctuary  from  the 
pursuit  of  any  Arab ;  she  conceals  him,  she  soothes  his  alarm  and 
supplies  his  thirst,  and  affecting  to  watch  and  protect  him  from 
danger  and  lulling  him  to  sleep,  the  deliberate  tempter  and  traitoress 
invoking  and  violating  the  laws  of  hospitality,  deliberately  murders 
her  husband's  ally.  Is  this  to  be  taught  to  young  girls  as  an  ex- 
ample, blessed  among  women,  in  the  church  or  in  the  school  ? 

State  of  tlie  country, — This  legend  affords  an  insight  into  the  state 
of  the  Hebrew  and  other  immigrant  settlers  in  the  country. 

The  Kenites  were  settled  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Either  they 
had  been  previously  admitted,  or  from  more  peaceable  or  orderly 
conduct  they  had  obtained  favour  with  the  people  of  the  towns, 
**  for  there  was  peace  between  Jabin  the  king  of  Hazor  and  the 
house  of  Heber  the  Kenite."  The  name  Heber  and  other  allusions 
to  these  Kenites,  here  and  elsewhere,  seem  to  indicate  an  earlier 
immigration  of  a  different  clan  of  Hebrew  pastors,  into  Palestiney 
than  those  led  by  Joshua  into  the  south  and  the  Bene  Zebulun, 
Bene  Issachar,  and  Bene  Naphtali  into  the  north. 

The  force  of  Barak  is  mainly  constituted  of  the  Bene  Zebulun,  the 
Bene  Naphtali,  and  the  Bene  Issachar,  the  settlers  interested  in  the 
war;  with  contingents  from  Benjamin  and  Ephraim,  and  some 
ofQcers  from  Machir,  an  Ephraimito  fiimily.  Deborah  bitterly  com- 
plains of  Asher  (dwelling  in  peace  among  the  Phoenicians),  Reuben, 
Gilead  and  Dan,  and  bitterly  curses  Meroz  because  it  would  not  help 
Adoni.     Judah  and  its  sab-tribes  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  war. 
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Here,3gain,  in  the  poetic  fancy,  the  powers  of  nature  take  part 
in  the  conflict  They  fought  from  heaven ;  the  stars  in  their  courses 
fought  against  Sisera.  The  river  of  Kishon  swept  them  away,  that 
ancient  river,  the  river  Eishon« 

We  leave  it  to  those  prosaic  persons  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
battles  of  the  gods,  and  would  undertake  to  exhibit  the  *  Paradise 
Lost '  as  a  history,  to  explain  this  elemental  war. 

Introduction, — Judges  iv.  1.  And  the  Bene  Israel  again  did  evil 
in  the  sight  of  Adoni  when  Ehud  was  dead.  And  Adoni  sold  thera 
into  the  hand  of  Jabin  king  of  Canaan  that  reigned  in  Hasor ;  the 
captain  of  whose  host  was  Sisera,  which  dwelt  at  Harosheth  of  the 
Gentiles. 

3.  And  the  Bene  Israel  cried  unto  Adoni;  for  he  had  nine 
hundred  chariots  of  iron ;  and  twenty  years  he  mightily  oppressed 
the  Bene  Israel. 

Legend. — Judges  iv.  4.  And  Deborah,  a  prophetess,  the  wife  of 
Lapidoth,  she  judged  Israel  at  that  time. 

6.  And  she  dwelt  under  the  palm-tree  of  Deborah  between  Bamah 
and  Bethel  in  moimt  Ephraim ;  and  the  Bene  Israel  came  up  to 
her  for  judgment. 

6.  And  she  sent  and  called  Barak  Ben  Abinoam  out  of  Kedesh- 
naphtali,  and  said  unto  him.  Hath  not  Adoni,  god  of  Israel,  com- 
manded, saying,  Go  and  draw  towards  mount  Tabor,  and  take  with 
thee  ten  thousand  men  of  the  Bene  Kaphtali  and  of  the  Bene 
Zebulun  ?  And  I  will  draw  unto  thee  to  the  river  Kishon  Sisera, 
the  captain  of  Jabin's  army,  with  his  chariots  and  his  multitude ; 
and  I  will  deliver  him  into  thine  hand. 

8.  And  Barak  said  to  her,  If  thou  wilt  go  with  me,  then  I  will 
go ;  but  if  thou  wilt  not  go  with  me,  I  will  not  go. 

9.  And  she  said,  I  will  surely  go  with  thee.  Notwithstanding 
the  journey  that  thou  takest  shall  not  be  for  thine  honour ;  for 
Adoni  shall  sell  Sisera  into  the  hand  of  a  woman.  And  Deborah 
arose  and  went  with  Barak  to  Kedesh. 

10.  And  Barak  called  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  to  Eedesh ;  and  he 
went  up  with  ten  thousand  men  at  his  feet,  and  Deborah  went  up 
with  him. 

11.  Now  Heber  the  Kenite,  which  was  of  the  Bene  Bobab,  the 
father-in-law  of  Moses,  had  severed  himself  from  the  Eenitee  and 
pitched  his  tent  unto  the  plain  of  Zaanaim,  which  is  by  Eedesh. 

12.  And  they  showed  Sisera  that  Barak  Ben  Abinoam  was  gone 
up  to  mount  Tabor.     And  Sisera  gathered  together  all  his  chariots. 
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even  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron,  and  all  the  people  that  were 
with  him,  from  Harosheth  of  the  Qentiles  unto  the  river  of  Kishon. 

14.  And  Deborah  said  unto  Barak,  Up ;  for  this  is  the  day  in 
which  Adoni  hath  delivered  Sisera  into  thine  hand.  Is  not  Adoni 
gone  out  before  thee  ?  So  Barak  went  down  from  mount  Tabor, 
and  ten  thousand  men  after  him.  And  Adoni  discomfited  Sisera, 
and  all  his  chariots  and  all  his  host,  with  the  edge  of  the  sword 
before  Barak :  so  that  Sisera  lighted  down  off  his  chariot,  and  fled 
away  on  his  feet.  But  Barak  pursued  after  the  chariots,  and  after 
the  host,  unto  Harosheth  of  the  Qentiles  :  and  all  the  host  of 
Sisera  fell  upon  the  edge  of  the  sword ;  there  was  not  a  man  left. 

17.  Howbeit  Sisera  fled  away  on  his  feet  to  the  tent  of  Jael  the 
wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite ;  for  there  was  a  peace  between  Jabin  the 
melech  of  Hazor  and  the  house  of  Heber  the  Kenite.  And  Jael 
went  out  to  meet  Sisera,  and  said  to  him.  Turn  in,  my  lord,  turn  in 
to  me,  and  fear  not.  And  when  he  had  turned  in  unto  her  into  the 
tent,  she  covered  him  with  a  mantle.  And  he  said  unto  her,  Give 
jne  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water  to  drink,  for  I  am  thirsty.  And  she 
opened  a  bottle  of  milk,  and  gave  him  drink  and  covered  him. 
Again  he  said  unto  her.  Stand  in  the  door  of  the  tent,  and  it  shall 
be,  when  any  man  doth  come  and  enquire  of  thee,  and  say.  Is  there 
any  man  here  ?  that  thou  slialt  say.  No.  Then  Jael  Heber's  wife 
took  a  nail  of  the  tent,  and  took  a  hammer  in  her  hand,  and  went 
softly  unto  him  and  smote  the  nail  into  his  temples,  and  fastened 
it  into  the  ground ;  for  he  was  fast  asleep  and  weary     So  he  died. 

22.  And,  behold,  as  Barak  pursued  Sisera,  Jael  came  out  to  meet 
him,  and  said  unto  him.  Come,  and  I  will  shew  thee  the  man  whom 
thou  seekest.  And  when  he  came  into  her  tent,  behold,  Sisera  lay 
dead,  and  the  nail  in  his  temples.  So  god  subdued  on  that  day 
Jabin  the  melech  of  Canaan  before  the  Bene  Israel.  And  the  hand 
of  the  Bene  Israel  prospered,  and  prevailed  against  Jabin  the 
melech  of  Canaan,  until  they  had  destroyed  Jabin  melech  of 
Canaan. 

Josephus  (Ant.  V.  v.  4)  illustrates  the  battle  thus : — So  the  battle 
began ;  and  when  they  were  come  to  a  close  fight,  there  came  down 
from  heaven  a  great  storm,  with  a  vast  quantity  of  rain  and  hail, 
and  the  wind  blew  the  rain  in  the  face  of  the  Canaanites  and  so 
darkened  their  eyes,  that  their  arrows  and  slings  were  of  no  advan- 
tage to  them,  nor  would  the  coldness  of  the  air  permit  the  soldiers 
to  make  use  of  their  swords ;  while  this  storm  did  not  so  much 
incommode  the  Israelites  because  it  came  in  their  backs. 

VOL.   I.  M 
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Joseph  us  also  adds,  Barak  also  fouglit  with  Jabin  at  Hazor ;  and 
when  he  met  with  him  he  slew  him  ;  and  when  the  general  was 
fallen,  Barak  overthrew  the  city  to  the  foundation,  and  was  the 
commander  of  the  Israelites  for  40  years.  Thus  Josephus  adds  a 
victory  of  which  there  is  not  any  notice  in  our  bible.  Josephus 
(Ant.  V.  V.  1)  says  that  Jabin  had  300,000  foot,  10,000  horse,  and 
3,000  chariots.  He  must  have  got  these  numbers  out  of  his  own 
prolific  fancy.     Judges  is  extravagant  enough. 

This  great  Jewish  authority,  almost  implicitly  accepted  by  many 
Christian  writers,  may  be,  with  some  reserve,  relied  upon  for  his 
descriptions  of  places  and  of  the  sentiments  and  manners  of  his 
countrymen.  But  in  respect  of  numbers  and  wondrous  perform- 
ances (notwithstanding  his  repeated  complaints  that  other  historians 
falsify  and  misrepresent,  and  his  repeated  assertions  that  he  is 
strictly  veracious)  has  entitled  himself  to  dispute  with  Don  Femand 
Mendez  di  Pinto  to  the  rank  of  Prince  of  the  Liars. 

The  utmost  limits  of  Jabin's  kingdom  of  Ilazor-cum-Harosheth, 
in  the  north-east  of  Upper  Galilee,  Naphtali,  could  not  have  ex- 
ceeded 40  miles  in  length  and  10  miles  in  breadth,  an  area  of  400 
square  miles.  Had  it  been  wholly  occupied  by  his  people,  whereas 
it  was  partly  occupied  by  Hebrews,  and  other  immigrants,  it  could 
not  have  sustained  above  (300,  a  very  large  estimate,  to  the  square 
mile)  120,000  subjects  of  all  ages  and  sexes.  This  would  comprise 
only  25,000  men  able  to  bear  arms,  of  whom  not  one  half  could  be 
brought  into  the  field.  Out  of  those  Josephus  has  raised  his 
300,000  foot,  10,000  horse,  and  3,000  chariots. 

The  song  of  Deborah . — Judges  v.  1.  Then  sang  Deborah  and 
Barak  on  that  day. 

2.  Praise  ye  Adoni  for  the  avenging  of  Israel,  when  the  people 
willingly  offered  themselves.  Hear,  O  ye  melechs ;  give  ear,  O  ye 
princes ;  I,  even  I,  will  sing  unto  Adoni ;  I  will  sing  to  Adoni  god 
of  Israel. 

4.  Adoni,  when  thou  wen  test  out  of  Seir,  when  thou  marchedst 
out  of  the  field  of  Edom,  the  earth  trembled  and  the  heavens 
dropped,  the  clouds  also  dropped  water.  The  mountains  melted 
from  before  Adoni,  even  that  Sinai  from  before  Adoni  god  of  Israel. 

6.  In  the  days  of  Shamgar  Ben  Anath,  in  the  days  of  Jael,  the 
highways  were  unoccupied,  and  the  travellers  walked  through  by- 
ways. The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  ceased,  they  ceased  in  Israel, 
until  that  I  Deborah  arose,  that  I  arose  a  mother  in  Israel. 

8.  They  chose  new  gods ;  then  was  war  in  the  gates  :  was  thei^ 
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a  shield  or  spear  seen  among  forty  thousand  in  Israel  ?  My  heart 
is  toward  the  governors  of  Israel,  that  offered  themselves  willingly 
among  the  people.  .Bless  ye  Adoni.  Speak,  ye  that  ride  on  white 
asses,  ye  that  sit  in  judgment,  and  walk  by  the  way.  They  that 
are  delivered  from  the  noise  of  archers  in  the  places  of  drawing 
water,  there  shall  they  reheai-se  the  righteous  acts  of  Adoni,  the 
righteous  acts  toward  the  inhabitants  of  his  villages  in  Israel :  then 
shall  the  people  of  Adoni  go  down  to  the  gates.  ■ 

12.  Awake,  awake,  Deborah  :  awake,  awake,  utter  a  song :  arise 
Barak,  and  lead  thy  captivity  captive,  thou  son  of  Abinoam.  Then 
he  made  him  that  remaineth  have  dominion  over  the  nobles  among 
the  people :  Adoni  made  me  have  dominion  over  the  mighty. 

14.  Out  of  Ephraim  was  there  a  root  of  them  against  Amalek ; 
after  thee,  Benjamin,  among  thy  people ;  out  of  Machir  came  down 
governors,  and  out  of  Zebulun  they  that  handle  the  pen  of  the 
writer.  And  the  princes  of  Issachar  were  with  Deborah,  even 
Issachar,  and  also  Barak  ;  he  was  sent  on  foot  into  the  valley. 

16.  For  the  divisions  of  Reuben,  there  were  great  thoughts  of 
heart.  Why  abodest  thou  among  the  sheepfolds,  to  hear  the 
bleatings  of  the  flocks  ?  For  the  divisions  of  Reuben  there  were 
great  searchings  of  heart. 

1 7.  Gilead  abode  beyond  Jordan :  and  why  did  Dan  remain  in 
ships?   Asherxjon tinned  on  the  sea  shore  and  abode  in  his  broaches. 

18.  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  were  a  people  that  jeoparded  their 
lives  unto  the  death  in  the  high  places  of  the  field. 

19.  The  melechs  came  and  fought,  then  fought  the  melechs  of 
Canaan  in  Taanach  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo :  they  took  no  gain 
of  money. 

20.  They  fought  from  heaven :  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought 
against  Sisera. 

21.  The  river  of  Kishon  swept  them  away,  that  ancient  river, 
the  river  Kishon.     O  my  soul,  thou  hast  trodden  down  strength. 

22.  Then  were  the  horsehoofs  broken  by  means  of  the  prancings, 
the  prancings  of  their  mighty  ones. 

23.  Ourse  ye  Meroz,  said  the  angel  of  Adoni,  curse  ye  bitterly 
the  inhabitants  thereof;  because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of 
Adoni,  to  the  help  of  Adoni  against  the  mighty. 

24.  Blessed  above  women  shall  Jael  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite 
be ;  blessed  shall  she  be  above  women  in  the  tent.  He  asked  water, 
and  she  gave  him  milk  ;  she  brought  forth  butter  in  a  lordly  dish. 
She  put  her  hand  to  the  nail,  and  her  right  hand  to  the  workman's 
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hammer :  and  with  the  hammer  she  smote  Sisera,  she  smote  ofif  his 
head,  when  she  had  pierced  and  stricken  through  his  temples.  At 
her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay  down  ;  at  her  feet  he  bowed,  he 
fell :  where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  down  dead. 

28.  The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a  window,  and  cried 
through  the  lattice.  Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming  ?  Why 
tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chariots  ?  Her  wise  ladies  answered  her. 
Tea  she  returned  answer  to  herself.  Have  they  not  sped  ?  Have 
they  not  divided  the  prey ;  to  every  man  a  damsel  or  two,  to  Sisera 
a  prey  of  divers  colours,  a  prey  of  divers  colours  of  needlework,  of 
divers  colours  of  needlework  on  both  sides,  meet  for  the  necks 
of  them  that  take  the  spoil  ? 

dl.  So  let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  0  Adoni :  but  let  them  that 
love  him  be  as  the  sun,  when  he  goeth  forth  in  his  might. 

Addition, — And  the  land  had  rest  40  years. 

PrefcLce  to  the  story  in  Joshua. — Joshua  contains  a  story  of  Jabin, 
king  of  Hazor.  The  consideration  of  it  has  been  reserved  for  this 
place,  as  it  is  manifestly  manufactured  out  of  the  story  of  Barak. 

The  compiler  of  Joshua  has  anticipated  the  event,  for  the  purpose 
of  representing  Joshua  as  having  conquered  almost  all  northern 
Palestine ;  as,  by  anticipating  the  legend  of  Caleb,  he  had  repre- 
sented him  as  conqueror  of  the  south. 

The  story  in  Joshua  far  exceeds  in  extravagance  the  tale  which 
has  been  already  told  from  Judges.  Joshua  is  described  as  having 
pursued  the  Canaanites  to  Qreat  Zidon,  and  eastward  to  the  valley 
of  Mizpeh,  and  to  have  smitten  them  until  he  left  none  remaining, 
and  as  having  burnt  their  chariots  with  fire. 

The  confederation  is  described  in  Joshua  as  far  more  extensive 
than  the  legend  of  Judges  implies.  This  is  to  indicate  that  Joshua 
subdued  all  the  regions  of  the  north. 

Indeed,  according  to  his  historian,  Joshua  destroyed  all  the  cities, 
except  the  bill  forts,  smote  the  kings  with  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
and  exterminat.ed  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.  Hazor  he 
burnt. 

This  tale  is  entirely  out  of  place,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  events  which  afterwards  occurred. 

It  is  given  here  that  the  two  may  be  compared. 

As  in  his  account  of  Joshua's  expedition  in  the  south  the  author 
represents  almost  the  entire  country  as  subdued,  though  Joshua 
returns  to  Gilgal ;  so,  after  the  story  of  Jabin,  he  represents  Joshua 
as  having  subdued  almost  the  entire  north,  and  winds  up  with  "  So 
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Joshua  took  the  whole  land.  And  the  land  had  peace  from  war." 
This  continuation  has  also  been  reserved  that  the  reader  may  con- 
trast it  with  the  traces  of  history  already  shown. 

The  Story, — Joshua  xi.  1.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jabin  melech 
of  Hazor  had  heard  those  things,  that  he  sent  to  Jobab  melech  of 
Madon,  and  to  the  melech  of  Sbimron,  and  to  the  melech  of  Ach- 
shaph,  and  to  the  melechs  that  were  on  the  north  of  the  mountains, 
and  of  the  plains  south  of  Chinneroth,  and  in  the  valley,  and  in  the 
borders  of  Dor  in  the  west,  and  to  the  Canaanite  on  the  east  and  on 
the  west,  and  to  the  Amorite,  and  the  Hittite,  and  the  Perizzit^, 
and  the  Jebusite  in  the  mountains,  and  to  the  Hivite  under  Hermon 
in  the  land  of  Mizpeh.  And  they  went  out,  they  and  all  their  hosts 
with  them,  much  people,  even  as  the  sand  that  is  upon  the  sea  shore 
in  multitude,  with  horses  and  chariots  very  many. 

6.  And  when  all  these  melechs  were  met  together,  they  came 
and  pitched  together  at  the  waters  of  Merom,  to  fight  against 
Israel. 

6.  And  Adoni  said  unto  Joshua,  Be  not  afraid  because  of  them : 
for  to-morrow  about  this  time  will  I  deliver  them  up,  all  slain 
before  Israel ;  thou  shalt  hough  their  horses,  and  bum  their 
chariots  with  fire. 

7.  So  Joshua  came,  and  all  the  people  of  war  with  him,  against 
them  by  the  waters  of  Merom  suddenly  ;  and  they  fell  upon  them. 
And  Adoni  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  Israel,  who  smote  them, 
and  chased  them  unto  great  Zidon,  and  unto  Misrephoth-maim,  and 
unto  the  valley  of  Mizpeh  eastward ;  and  they  smote  them  until 
they  left  them  none  remaining. 

9.  And  Joshua  did  unto  them  as  Adoni  bade  him :  he  houghed 
their  horses,  and  burnt  their  chariots  with  fire. 

10.  And  Jobhua  at  that  time  turned  back,  and  took  Hazor  ond 
smote  the  melech  thereof  with  the  sword,  for  Hazor  beforetime  was 
the  head  of  all  those  kingdoms.  And  they  smote  all  the  souls  that 
were  therein  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  utterly  destroying  them : 
there  was  not  any  left  to  breathe :  and  he  burnt  Hazor  with  fire. 
And  all  the  cities  of  those  melechs,  and  all  the  melechs  of  them, 
did  Joshua  take,  and  smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and 
he  utterly  destroyed  them,  as  Moses  the  servant  of  Adoni  com- 
manded. 

1 3.  But  as  for  the  cities  that  stood  still  in  their  strength,  Israel 
Inirned  none  of  them,  save  Hazor  only  ;  that  did  Joshua  burn. 

14.  And  all  the  spoil  of  these  cities,  and  the  cattle,  the  Bene 
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Israel  took  for  a  prey  unto  themselves  ;  but  every  man  they  smote 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  until  they  had  destroyed  them,  neither 
left  they  any  to  breathe. 

15.  As  Adoni  commanded  Moses  his  servant,  so  did  Moses  com- 
mand Joshua,  and  so  did  Joshua ;  he  left  nothing  undone  of  all  that 
Adoni  commanded  Moses. 

ContinwUion  by  the  Compiler  of  JoahvM, — Joshua  xi.  16.  So  Joshua 
took  all  that  land,  the  hills,  and  all  the  south  country,  and  all  the 
land  of  Goshen,  and  the  valley,  and  the  plain,  and  the  mountain  of 
Israel,  and  the  valley  of  the  same ;  even  from  the  mount  Halak, 
that  goeth  up  to  Seir,  even  unto  Baal-gad  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon 
under  mount  Hermon  :  and  all  their  kings  he  took,  and  smote  them, 
and  slew  them. 

18.  Joshua  made  war  a  long  time  with  all  those  kings. 

19.  There  was  not  a  city  that  made  peace  with  the  Bene  Israel, 
save  the  Hivites,  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon  :  all  other  they  took  in 
battle.  For  it  was  of  Adoni  to  harden  their  hearts,  that  they 
should  come  against  Israel  to  battle,  that  he  might  destroy  them 
utterly,  and  that  they  might  have  no  favour,  but  that  he  might 
destroy  them,  as  Adoni  commanded  Moses. 

21.  And  at  that  time  came  Joj>liua,  and  cut  off  the  Anakims  from 
the  mountains,  from  Hebron,  from  Debir,  from  Anab,  and  from  all 
the  mountains  of  Judah,  and  from  all  the  mountains  of  Israel: 
Joshua  destroyed  them  utterly  with  their  cities.  There  was  none 
of  the  Anakims  left  in  the  land  of  the  Bene  Israel,  only  in  Oaza, 
in  Gath,  and  in  Ashdod,  there  remained. 

23.  So  Joshua  took  the  whole  land,  according  to  all  that  Adoni 
said  unto  Moses :  and  Joshua  gave  it  for  an  inheritance  unto  Israel, 
according  to  their  divisions  by  their  tribes. 

And  the  land  rested  from  war. 

The  Legend  of  Gideon  of  Manasseh. — When  the  interpolations 
and  transfigurations  about  Adoni  and  his  Protean  angel  have  been 
eliminated,  this  legend  presents  a  simple  and  interesting  tale. 

State  of  Northern  Palestine. — After  the  success  of  Barak  peace  had 
been  restored  between  the  Israelite  settlers  and  the  other  inhabi- 
tants of  the  plains  of  Esdraelon  and  Gennesareth  and  the  regions 
north  and  south  of  them. 

The  Hebrew  families  had  intermingled  and  intermarried  with 
the  other  races,  and  they  served  the  same  gods. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  Barak  or  any  other  Hebrew  had  acquired 
sovereignty  or  rule  in  these  regions. 
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Some  of  tho  Hebrews,  or  of  the  mixed  races,  had  taken  to  agri- 
culture in  addition  to  their  pastoral  occupations ;  and  some  to  the 
culture  of  the  vine. 

A  sept  of  Manasseh,  the  Abi-ezrites,  had  established  their  village 
or  cluster  of  farm-jards  (their  city  in  ecriptural  phrase),  OphriJi, 
on  the  northern  slopes  of  Mount  Ephraim,  towards,  perhaps  over- 
looking, the  plain  of  Jezreel. 

The  members  of  this  sept  participated  in  the  general  religion  of 
the  country,  and  in  conformity  with  it,  had  a  high  place  ;  and  an 
altar  for  the  worship  of  the  sun  (Baal),  stood  in  the  village. 

Midian  Invasion, — After  this  state  of  concord  had  continued  for 
some  years  a  common  enemy  appeared,  from  the  regions  beyond 
the  Hebrew  settlements  Trans-Jordan,  the  Midianites  and  the 
Amalekites  the  people  of  the  east. 

To  reach  this  part  of  Palestine  these  invaders  must  have  tra- 
versed Gilead.  They  probably  ravaged  and  reduced  it  to  absolute 
submission,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  legend  (Judges  viii.  5). 

According  to  the  tale  they  poured  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
with  their  cattle  and  their  tents,  like  grasshoppers  for  multitude, 
and  their  camels  without  number.  From  time  to  time  they  de- 
voured the  crops  and  plundered  the  country  to  the  gates  of  Gaza. 
If  so,  they  must  have  come  into  conflict  with  the  lords  of  Gezer 
and  Philistia.  If  these  were  unable  to  repel  the  irruption  we  may 
readily  believe  that  the  less  disciplined  peoples  of  the  north  were 
driven  to  despair,  and  that  as  the  swarms  of  nomads  from  time  to 
time  approached  to  eat  up  the  land,  the  inhabitants,  original, 
Hebrew,  and  mixed,  alike  sought  refuge  in  the  caves. 

According  to  the  introduction,  these  bands  of  nomads,  more 
powerful  than  their  Hebrew  predecessors,  ravaged  from  Jordan  to 
the  sea,  the  plains  of  Jezreel  and  the  regions  north  and  south,  and 
the  plain  of  Sharon  and  half  the  Shefelah  for  seven  years.  Though 
it  is  indicated  that  their  ravages  were  periodical,  it  is  not  to  be 
inferred  that  they  at  any  time  entirely  withdrew.  From  their 
camps  on  the  border  of  the  eastern  desert  to  the  Mediterranean,  the 
distance  was  far  less  than  a  hundred  miles.  What  is  to  be  in- 
ferred, is,  that  as  the  grass  and  the  harvests  tempted  them  they 
roved  over  and  devoured  the  land. 

Yet  the  numbers  of  the  invaders,  120,000  and  15,000,  &c.,  Ac, 
are  extravagant  even  for  a  song. 

Confederacy  of  the  North.— It  is  natural  to  believe,  and  of  this  dis- 
tinct indications  appear  in  the  legend,  that  the  people  of  southern 
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Galilee,  and  of  northern  Ephramu  among  whom  the  Bene  Asher, 
Bene  Xaphtali,  Bene  Zebalon,  Bene  laeachar,  and  Bene  Manaiwph 
were  ffettled,  who  were  the  snffereiB  from  those  incnrBicma,  had, 
dtiiing  years  of  deTastation,  heen  concerting  some  oonfederacj  for 
their  relief.  It  i«  natnral  to  heliere  that  it  had  been  excited  or 
stimulated  bj  an  energetic  young  Manamte  sheik,  burning  with 
revenge  for  the  slanghter  of  his  brothers  ( Judges  Till.  19).  And 
further  that  the  greater  sheiks  or  emirs  of  Ephraim  in  the  south, 
who  were  not  exposed  to  these  calamities,  held  aloof  from  the  con> 
federation,  and  were  jealous  of  the  success  of  an  inferior  chi^  It 
may  then  be  readily  supposed  that  the  first  effort  was  a  spirited 
and  well  concerted  night  attack,  and  that  its  success  roused  all 
the  confederates,  and  others  glad  to  participate  in  plunder  or 
a  fray,  to  follow  the  banner  of  a  victorious  leader,  and  to  swell  his 
host. 

The  account  of  the  numbers  engaged  runs  into  a  puerile  ab- 
surdity, probably  introduced  by  the  levitical  compiler.  Gideon  is 
described  as  at  the  head  of  a  host  of  32,000,  and  as  dismissing 
22,000  who  were  afraid  to  fight,  and  so  reducing  his  army  to 
10,000. 

As  a  miracle  must  be  introduced,  and  success  is  not  to  be 
achieved  by  natural  means,  this  force  is  to  be  reduced  by  a  process 
as  ridiculous  as  it  is  contradictorily  described,  both  in  our  bible 
and  Josephus. 

According  to  our  bible  Gideon  was  to  select  those  who  lapped 
with  their  tongue,  as  a  dog  lappeth,  and  to  reject  those  who  bowed 
down  on  their  knees  to  drink ;  and  in  obedience  to  this  command,  he 
selected  those  ''  that  lapped,  putting  their  hand  to  their  mouth,"  as 
if  dogs  took  up  the  water  in  their  hands,  or  drank  as  men  would 
drink  water  taken  up  in  their  hands.  According  to  Josephus,  who 
was  puzzled,  perhaps,  by  such  a  description,  if  found  in  his  copy  of 
the  scriptures,  those  were  to  be  selected  who  bent  down  on  their 
knees  to  drink,  that  is  those  who  were  to  be  rejected  according  to 
our  copy  of  the  scriptures,  and  that  those  who  drank  tumultuously 
were  to  be  discharged ;  yet  he  informs  us  that  there  were  300  who 
took  water  in  their  hands  tumultuously,  and  that  these  were  the 
chosen.  We  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  the  texts  or  translations  of 
the  bible  or  of  Jobephus ;  but  these  are  the  accepted  translations, 
and  such  eirorb  in  a  legend  are  more  excusable,  than  in  an  inspired 
writing. 

As   already  «uggc«ted,    the   legend  probably  described  a  night 
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attack,  witli  natural  exaggeration,  but  that  300  men  should  have 
surrounded  a  ho»t  of  135,000  with  their  innumerable  camels  and 
cattle  is  rather  too  strong  for  a  legend.  And  that  Gideon  should 
have  pursued  the  flying  emirs  of  Midian  with  his  original  300  men, 
after  all  the  north  country,  and  even  Ephraim,  had  been  roused 
against  them,  is  still  more  extravagant. 

The  account  of  the  progress  of  the  war  through  Gilead  shows 
the  want  of  union  at  this  time  between  that  region  and  Palestine. 

The  legend  still  retains  an  historical  character,  notwithstanding 
its  disfigurement  by  the  introduction  of  Adoni  and  his  angel,  and 
the  mismanagement  of  numbers. 

The  jealous  emirs  of  Ephraim  are  appeased  by  a  large  share 
in  the  spoil,  and  acquiesce  in  the  supremacy  of  the  victor,  and  the 
union  of  the  Hebrew  and  native  races  is  cemented  by  his  marriage 
with  a  daughter  of  the  royal  Shechemite  house. 

The  army  of  Gideon  is  gathered  from  the  regions  in  which,  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  a  confederacy  was  in  progress,  if  not  com- 
plete. Abi-ezer  was  gathered  after  him,  and  he  sent  messengers 
throughout  all  Manasseh ;  who  also  was  gathered  after  him :  and 
sent  messengers  unto  Asher,  and  unto  Zebulun,  and  unto  Naphtali : 
and  they  came  up  to  meet  them. 

The  story  of  the  night  attack  has  some  features  similar  to  ihe 
story  of  Alfred's  attack  upon  the  disorderly  camp  of  the  Danes. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  indication  of  any  connection  between 
Gideon  and  Judah. 

The  angel  of  Gideon. — The  Protean  angel  in  this  legend  is  an 
incongruous  feature ;  far  different  from  the  Sibyl  of  the  palm-tree  in 
Barak.  The  prophetess  is  a  natural  personage  in  an  insurrection 
of  barbarians,  and  the  Adonite  colouring  is  delicately  inlaid  ;  but 
the  angel  of  Gideon  is  a  fantastic,  incongruous,  levitical  phantom. 

This  angel  comes  to  rouse  the  worshippers  of  Baal  to  exertion 
and  tells  a  tale  about  coming  out  of  Egypt,  in  the  conventional 
form.  He  at  first  has  a  human  aspect,  he  then  becomes  a  spirit 
and  broils  or  bums  the  flesh  and  the  cakes  and  vanishes,  and  then 
assumes  the  voice  of  Adoni  himself,  and  then  commands  the 
destruction  of  the  sanctuary,  as  if  that  were  likely  to  rouse  the 
worshippers  of  Baal  to  a  common  defence. 

The  whole  is  a  preposterous  attempt  at  a  miracle,  by  which,  and 
by  Adoni's  directions  to  reduce  the  army,  the  legend  is  well  nigh 
spoilt. 

Gideon  not  an  Adonite, — The   story  of  Gideon,  notwithstanding 
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all  the  interpolations  and  disfigurements,  shews  that  he  was  not 
an  Adonite  chief. 

He  introduces  an  ephod  which  causes  great  distress  in  the 
levitical  mind,  and  though  he  mostly  resides  at  his  old  farm  at 
Ophrah,  he  not  only  marries  a  native  wife,  but  maintains  the 
temple  of  Baal  in  Shechem  throughout  the  whole  period  of  bis  rule. 

It  might  be  said  that  his  non-interference  with  the  temple  of 
Baal-Berith,  was  in  deference  to  his  new  subjects  or  the  passing 
caravans. 

But  the  making  of  an  ephod  was  manifestly  the  institution  of  a 
worship  diflferent  from  that  of  Adoni.  That  worship  was  insti- 
tuted at  Ophrah,  somewhat  inconsistently  with  the  story  of  his 
overturning  the  altar  of  Baal.  And  Gideon  made  an  ephod  thereof 
— i.e.,  of  the  golden  earrings  weighing  1,700  shekels  of  gold  (321b. 
doz.,  worth  £1,551  68.)  and  the  ornaments,  and  collars,  and  purple 
raiment,  that  was  on  the  emirs  of  Midian,  and  the  chains  that 
were  about  the  camels'  necks. 

This  ephod  then,  does  not  mean  merely  a  cassock,  but  the 
institution  of  an  endowed  priesthood,  although  the  amount  of  gold 
is  probably  exaggerated. 

And  ho  put  it  in  his  city  even  in  Ophrah — establishing,  contrary 
to  all  Adonite  notions,  a  sanctuary  there. 

And  all  Israel  went  thither  a  whoring  after  it ;  which  thing 
became  a  snare  unto  Gideon  and  his  house. 

Could  this  be  the  altar  which  Gideon  built  for  the  metamorphic 
angel  ? 

His  offence  is  similar  to  that  of  Jeroboam,  in  withdrawing  the 
worship  from  the  Adonite  shrine  at  Gilgal,  or  Shiloh,  or  wherever 
it  happened  then  to  have  wandered.  He  did  not  send  Adoni  a 
bullock  or  a  sheep,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  victories. 

Miracles, — Here  we  may  begin  to  trace  a  vein  which  runs  through 
the  scriptures,  CEristian  as  well  as  levitical ;  the  demand  of  a  sign. 
Gideon  is  described  as  demanding  from  the  angel  a  sign  of  his 
spirituality.  Samson's  father  demands  a  sign.  Elijah  gives  a 
sign  like  one  of  those  of  Gideon's  angel.  Hezekiah  has  a  sign 
pressed  upon  him,  and  again  and  again  in  the  gospels  Jesus  talks 
of  a  sign. 

There  are  stories  of  miracles  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures. 

Any  examiner,  however  much  his  mind  is  perverted  by  super- 
stition, must  feel  that  the  whole  superstructure  of  l)elief  in  these 
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Boriptures  isbased  upon  miracles.  They  are  the  signs  upon  which, 
from  Gideon  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  whole  Adonian  and  Christian 
religions  are  built. 

Miracles  eliiniDated,  the  whole  falls.  Gideon  requires  a  miracle 
to  oonyince  him  that  he  is  guided  by  a  supernatural  being.  Jesus 
appeals  to  his  miracles  in  proof  of  his  divine  mission. 

We  for  the  most  part  leave  the  possibility  of  miracles  to  the 
incontrovertible  arguments  adduced  by  others  against  them ;  and 
shall  abstain  from  entering,  to  any  extent,  into  this  discussion. 

But  we  shall  endeavoiir  to  shew,  as  we  proceed,  how  thoroughly 
ridiculous  are  some  of  the  miraculous  stories  recorded  in  the 
scriptures ;  and  how  little  reason  or  consideration  is  applied  by 
those  who  accept  such  stories  in  an  almost  entire  absence  of  evidence 
in  their  support. 

In  this  story  of  Gideon  is  presented  the  repugnance  of  the 
human  mind  to  accept  direcftions  from  a  person  who  pretends  to 
be  accredited  from  the  deity,  without  some  miracle  to  attest  his 
mission. 

First  Gideon  desires  the  pretended  missionary  from  divinity  to 
wait  until  he  shall  test  his  mission  by  a  miraculous  performance. 
He  brings  flesh  and  cakes  for  a  sacrifice,  and  the  angel  broils  and 
boils  them  by  the  touch  of  his  wand,  as  in  the  story  of  Elijah, 
who  calls  down  again  and  again  fire  from  heaven.  Such  a  trick 
would  be  easy  enough  of  performance.  But  in  these  cases,  where 
there  are  not  pretended  to  have  been  any  witnesses,  or  all  are 
exterminated,  the  story  teller  is  free  to  tell  his  tale  without  the 
opportunity  of  examination  or  contradiction. 

Imagine,  as  a  trait  of  the  ridiculous,  a  young  farmer  telling  the 
deity  that  he  will  believe  in  his  veracity,  if  the  dew  fall  on  a 
sheepskin  exclusively,  and,  not  satisfied  by  this,  demands  as  a 
further  proof  of  the  deity's  veracity  that  the  dew  should  not  fall 
upon  it,  while  it  should  fall  elsewhere. 

Judges  vi.  36.  And  Gideon  said  unto  god,  If  thou  wilt  save  Israel 
by  mine  hand,  as  thou  hast  said,  behold  I  will  put  a  fleece  of  wool 
on  the  floor;  and  if  the  dew  be  on  the  fleece  only,  and  it  be  dry 
upon  all  the  earth  beside,  then  shall  I  know  that  thou  wilt  save 
Israel  by  mine  hand,  as  thou  hast  said.  And  it  was  so ;  for  he 
rose  up  early  in  the  morrow,  and  thrust  the  fleece  together,  and 
wringed  the  dew  out  of  the  fleece,  a  bowl  full  of  water. 

39.  And  Gideon  said  unto  god,  Let  not  thine  anger  be  hot 
against  me,  and  I  will  speak  but  this  once ;  let  me  prove,  I  pray 
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thee,  but  this  once  with  the  fleece;  let  it  now  be  dry  only 
upon  the  fleece,  and  upon  all  the  ground  let  there  be  dew.  And 
god  did  so  that  night :  for  it  was  dry  upon  the  fleece  only,  and 
there  was  dew  upon  all  the  ground. 

Introduction, — Judges  vi.  1 .  And  the  Bene  Israel  did  evil  in  the 
sight  of  Adoni ;  and  Adoni  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  Midian, 
seven  years. 

And  the  band  of  Midian  prevailed  against  Iforael ;  and  because 
of  the  Midianit^s  the  Bene  Israel  made  them  the  dens  w^hich  are 
in  the  mountains,«and  caves,  and  strongholds. 

3.  And  so  it  was,  when  Israel  had  sown,  that  the  Midianites 
came  up,  and  the  Amalekites,  and  the  children  of  the  east,  even 
they  came  up  against  them ;  and  they  encamped  against  them, 
and  destroyed  the  increase  of  the  earth,  till  thou  oome  unto 
Gaza,  and  left  no  sustenance  for  Israel,  neither  sheep,  nor  ox, 
nor  ass. 

5.  For  they  came  up  with  their  cattle  and  their  tents,  and  they 
came  as  grasshoppers  for  multitude;  for  both  they  and  their 
camels  were  without  number ;  and  they  entered  into  the  land  to 
destroy  it. 

6.  And  Israel  was  greatly  impoverished,  becaxise  of  the  Midian- 
ites  :  and  the  Bene  Israel  cried  unto  Adoni. 

7.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  Bene  Israel  cried  unto  Adoni 
because  of  the  Midianites,  that  Adoni  sent  a  prophet  unto  the 
Bene  Israel,  which  said  unto  them,  Thus  saith  Adoni  god  of 
Israel,  I  brought  you  up  from  Egypt,  and  brought  you  forth  out 
of  the  house  of  bondage :  and  I  delivered  you  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  out  of  the  hand  of  all  that  oppressed  you,  and  . 
drove  them  out  from  before  you,  and  gave  you  their  land  :  and  I 
said  unto  you,  I  am  Adoni  your  god :  fear  not  the  gods  of  the 
Amorites,  in  whose  land  ye  dwell :  but  ye  have  not  obeyed  my 
voice. 

Legend. — Judges  vi.  11.  And  there  came  an  angel  of  Adoni,  and 
sat  under  an  oak,  which  was  in  Ophrah,  that  pertained  unto  Joaah 
the  Abi-ezrite  :  and  his  son  Gideon  threshed  wheat  by  the  wine- 
press to  hide  it  from  the  Midianites. 

12.  And  the  angel  of  Adoni  appeared  to  him,  and  said  to  him, 
Adoni  is  with  thee,  thou  mighty  man  of  valour.  And  Gideon  said 
unto  him,  0,  my  lord,  if  Adoni  be  with  us,  why  then  is  all  this 
befallen  us  ?  and  where  be  all  his  miracles  which  our  fathers  told 
us  of,  saying.  Did  not  Adoni  bring  us  up  fiom  Egypt  ?   but  now 
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Adoni  hath  forsaken  us,  and  delivered  us  into  the  hands  of  the 
Midianites. 

14.  And  Adoni  looked  upon  him  and  said,  Go  in  this  thy  might* 
and  thou  shalt  save  Israel  from  the  hand  of  the  Midianites ;  have 
not  I  sent  thee  ?  And  he  said  unto  him,  0,  my  lord,  wherewith 
■hall  I  save  Israel  ?  Behold  my  family  is  poor  in  Manasseh,  and 
I  am  the  least  in  my  father*s  house. 

16.  And  Adoni  said  unto  him,  Surely  I  will  be  with  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  smite  the  Midianites  as  one  man.  And  he  said  unto 
lum.  If  now  I  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight,  then  show  me  a 
sign  that  thou  talkest  with  me.  Depart  not  hence,  I  pray  thee, 
until  I  come  unto  thee,  and  bring  forth  my  present  and  set  it 
before  thee.     And  he  said,  I  will  tarry  until  thou  come  again. 

19.  And  Gideon  went  in  and  made  ready  a  kid,  and  unleavened 
cakes  of  an  ephah  of  floiir ;  the  flesh  he  put  in  a  basket,  and  he  put 
the  broth  in  a  pot,  and  brought  it  out  unto  him  under  the  oak, 
and  presented  it. 

20.  And  the  angel  of  God  said  to  him.  Take  the  flesh  and  the 
unleavened  cakes,  and  lay  them  upon  this  rock,  and  pour  out 
the  broth ;  and  he  did  so. 

21.  Then  the  angel  of  Adoni  put  forth  the  end  of  the  staff  that 
-was  in  his  hand,  and  touched  the  flesh  and  the  unleavened  cakes ; 
and  there  rose  up  fire  out  of  the  rock,  and  consumed  the  flesh  and 
the  unleavened  cakes.  Then  the  angel  of  Adoni  departed  out  of 
his  sight. 

22.  And  when  Gideon  perceived  that  he  was  an  angel  of  Adoni, 
Gideon  said,  Alas,  O  Adoni  god  !  for  because  I  have  seen  an  angel 
of  Adoni  face  to  face. 

23.  And  Adoni  said  unto  him.  Peace  be  unto  thee ;  fear  not : 
thou  shalt  not  die. 

24.  llien  Gideon  built  an  altar  there  unto  Adoni,  and  called 
it  Jehovah-shalom :  unto  this  day  it  is  yet  in  Ophrah  of  the 
Abi-ezrites. 

25.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  same  night,  that  Adoni  said  unto 
him.  Take  thy  father's  young  bullock,  even  the  second  bullock  of 
seven  years  old,  and  throw  down  the  altar  of  Baal  that  thy  father 
hath,  and  cut  down  the  grove  that  is  by  it ;  and  build  an  altar  unto 
Adoni  idiy  god  upon  the  top  of  this  rock,  in  the  ordered  place,  and 
take  the  second  bullock,  and  offer  a  burnt  sacrifice  with  the  wood 
of  the  grove  which  thou  shalt  cut  down. 

27.  Then  Gideon  took  ten  men  of  his  servants,  and  did  as  Adoni 
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had  said  unto  him :  and  so  it  was,  because  he  feared  his  father  s 
household,  and  the  men  of  the  city,  that  he  could  not  do  it  by  day, 
that  he  did  it  by  night. 

28.  And  when  the  men  of  the  city  arose  early  in  the  morning, 
behold  the  altar  of  Baal  was  cast  down,  and  the  grove  was  cut 
down  that  was  by  it,  and  the  second  bullock  was  oflfered  upon  the 
altar  that  was  built.  And  they  said,  one  to  another,  Who  hath 
done  this  thing  ?  And,  when  they  inquired  and  asked,  they  said, 
Gideon,  the  son  of  Joash,  hath  done  this  thing.  Then  the  men  of 
the  city  said  unto  Joash,  Bring  out  thy  son  that  he  may  die: 
because  he  hath  cast  down  the  altar  of  Baal,  and  because  he  hath 
cut  down  the  grove  that  was  by  it.  And  Joash  said  unto  all  that 
stood  against  him,  Will  ye  plead  for  Baal  ?  Will  ye  save  him  ? 
He  that  will  plead  for  him,  let  him  be  put  to  death,  whilst  it  is 
yet  morning  :  if  he  be  a  god,  let  him  plead  for  himself,  because  one 
hath  cast  down  his  altar.  Therefore  on  that  day  he  called  him 
Jerubbaal,  saying,  Let  Baal  plead  against  him,  because  he  hath 
thrown  down  his  altar. 

33.  Then  all  the  Midianitcs,  and  the  Amalekites,  and  the 
children  of  the  east,  were  gathered  together,  and  went  over,  and 
pitched  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel. 

34.  But  the  spirit  of  Adoni  came  upon  Gideon,  and  he  blew  a 
trumpet,  and  Abi-ezer  was  gathered  after  him.  And  he  sent 
messengers  throughout  Manasseh,  who  also  was  gathered  after 
him  :  and  he  sent  messengers  unto  Asher,  and  unto  Zebulun  and 
unto  Naphtali,  and  they  came  up  to  meet  them. 

36.  And  Gideon  said  unto  god,  If  thou  wilt  save  Israel  by  mine 
hand,  as  thou  hast  said,  behold  I  will  put  a  fleece  of  wool  in  the 
floor ;  and  if  the  dew  be  on  the  fleece  only,  and  it  be  dry  upon  all 
the  earth  beside,  then  shall  I  know  that  thou  will  save  Israel  by 
mine  hand  as  thou  hast  said. 

38.  And  it  was  so ;  for  he  rose  up  early  on  the  morrow,  and 
thrust  the  fleece  together  and  wringed  the  dew  out  of  the  fleece,  a 
bowl  full  of  water.  And  Gideon  said  unto  god,  Let  not  thine 
anger  be  hot  against  me,  and  I  will  speak  but  this  once ;  let  me 
prove,  I  pray  thee,  but  this  once,  with  the  fleece ;  let  it  now  be 
dry  only  upon  the  fleece,  and  upon  all  the  ground  let  there  be 
dew.  And  god  did  so  that  night :  for  it  was  dry  upon  the  fleece 
only,  and  there  was  dew  upon  all  the  ground. 

Judges  vii.  1.  Then  Jerubbaal,  who  is  Gideon,  and  all  the  people 
that  were  with  him,  rose  up  early,  and  pitched  beside  the  well  of 
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Harod  ;  so  that  the  host  of  the  Midianites  were  on  the  north  side 
of  them,  by  the  hill  of  Moreh,  in  the  valley. 

2.  And  Adoni  said  nnto  Gideon,  The  people  that  are  with  thee  are 
too  many  for  me  to  give  the  Midianites  into  their  hands,  lest  Israel 
vannt  themselves  against  me,  saying,  Mine  own  hand  hath  saved 
me.  Now  therefore  go  to,  proclaim  in  the  ears  of  the  people, 
saying,  Whosoever  is  fearful  and  afraid,  let  him  return  and  depart 
early  from  mount  Gilead.  And  there  returned  of  the  people 
twenty- two  thousand,  and  there  remained  ten  thousand. 

4.  And  Adoni  said  unto  Gideon,  the  people  are  yet  too  many ; 
bring  them  down  unto  the  water,  and  I  will  try  them  for  thee 
there :  and  it  shall  be,  that,  of  whom  I  say  unto  thee.  This  shall  go 
with  thee,  the  same  shall  go  with  thee;  and  of  whomsoever  I  say 
unto  thee,  This  shall  not  go  with  thee,  the  same  shall  not  go.  So 
he  brought  down  the  people  unto  the  water ;  and  Adoni  said  unto 
Gideon,  Every  one  that  lappeth  of  the  water  with  his  tongue,  as  a 
dog  lappeth,  him  shalt  thou  set  by  himself ;  likewise  every  one 
that  boweth  down  upon  his  knees  to  drink.  And  the  number  of 
them  that  lapped,  putting  their  hand  to  their  mouth,  were  three  hun- 
dred men  :  but  all  the  rest  of  the  people  bowed  down  upon  their  knees 
to  drink  water.  And  Adoni  said  unto  Gideon,  By  the  three  hundred 
men  that  lapped  will  I  save  you  and  deliver  the  Midianites  into  thine 
hand ;  and  let  all  the  other  people  go,  every  one  unto  his  place. 

8.  And  the  people  took  victuals  in  their  hands,  and  their 
trumpets ;  and  he  sent  all  the  rest  of  Israel,  every  man  unto  his 
tent,  and  retained  those  three  hundred  men. 

And  the  host  of  Midian  was  below  him  in  the  valley. 

9.  And  it  came  to  pass  the  same  night,  that  Adoni  said  unto 
him,  Arise,  got  thee  down  unto  the  host ;  for  I  have  delivered  it 
into  thine  hand.  But  if  thou  fear  to  go  down,  go  thou  with 
Phurah  thy  servant  down  to  the  host :  and  thou  shalt  hear  what 
they  say ;  and  afterwards  shall  thine  hands  be  strengthened  to  go 
down  unto  the  host.  Then  went  he  down  with  Phurah  his 
servant,  unto  the  outside  of  the  armed  men  that  were  in  the  host. 

12.  And  the  Midianites  and  the  Amalekites  and  the  children  of 
the  east,  lay  along  in  the  valley  like  grasshoppers  for  multitude, 
and  their  camels  were  without  number,  as  the  sand  by  the  sea  side 
for  multitude. 

13.  And  when  Gideon  was  come,  behold,  there  was  a  man  that 
told  a  dream  unto  his  fellow,  and  said.  Behold  I  dreamed  a  dream, 
and  lo,  a  cake  of  barley -bread  tumbled  into  the  host  of  Midian,  and 
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came  tiiito  a  tent,  and  smote  it  that  it  fell,  and  overturned  it,  that 
the  tent  lay  along.  And  his  fellow  answered  and  said.  This  is 
nothing  else,  save  the  sword  of  Gideon  Ben  Joash,  a  man  of  Israel : 
for  into  his  hand  hath  god  delivered  Midian  and  all  the  host.  And 
it  was  so,  when  Gideon  heard  the  telling  of  the  dream,  and  the 
interpretation  thereof,  that  he  worshipped  and  returned  into  the 
host  of  IsraeL 

15.  And  said,  Arise,  for  Adoni  hath  delivered  into  jonr  hand 
the  host  of  Midian.  And  he  divided  the  three  hundred  men  into 
three  companies,  and  he  put  a  trumpet  into  every  man's  hand,  with 
empty  pitchers  and  lamps  within  the  pitchers.  And  he  said  unto 
them.  Look  on  me,  and  do  likewise,  and  behold,  when  I  oome  to 
the  outside  of  the  camp,  it  shall  be  that  as  I  do,  so  shall  ye  do. 
When  I  blow  with  a  b-umpet,  I  and  all  that  are  with  me,  then 
blow  ye  the  trumpets  also  on  every  side  of  all  the  camp,  and  say. 
The  sword  of  Adoni  and  of  Gideon, 

19.  So  Gideon  and  the  hundred  men  which  were  with  him 
(»me  unto  the  outside  of  the  camp  in  the  beginning  of  the  middle 
watch  :  and  they  had  but  newly  set  the  watch ;  and  they  blew  the 
trumpets  and  brake  the  pitchers  that  were  in  their  hands.  And 
the  three  companies  blew  the  trumpets,  and  bmke  the  pitchers,  and 
held  the  lamps  in  their  loft  hands,  and  the  trumpets  in  their  right 
hands  to  blow  withal ;  and  they  cried.  The  sword  of  Adoni  and  of 
Gideon.  And  they  stood  every  man  in  his  place  round  about  the 
camp  ;  and  all  the  host  ran  and  cried,  and  fled. 

22.  And  the  three  hundred  blew  the  trumpets,  and  Adoni  set  every 
man's  sword  against  his  fellow,  even  throughout  all  the  host ;  and 
the  host  fled  to  Beth-shittah  in  Zererath,  and  to  the  border  of 
Abelmeholah,  unto  Tabbath. 

23.  And  the  men  of  Israel  gathered  themselves  together  out  of 
Naphtdli,  and  out  of  Asher,  and  out  of  all  Manasseh,  and  pursued 
after  the  Midianitcs. 

24.  And  Gideon  sent  messengers  throughout  all  mount  Ephraim, 
saying,  Come  down  against  the  Midianites,  and  take  before  them 
the  waterd  unto  Beth-barah  and  Jordan.  Then  all  the  men  of 
Ephraim  gathered  themselves  together,  and  took  the  waters  unto 
Beth-barah  and  Jordan. 

26.  And  they  took  two  princes  of  the  Midianites,  Oreb  and 
Zeeb,  and  they  slew  Oreb  upon  the  rock  Oreb,  and  Zeeb  they  slew 
at  the  winepress  of  Zeeb,  and  pursued  Midian,  and  brought  the 
heads  of  Oreb  and  Zeeb  to  Gideon,  on  the  other  side  Jordan. 
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Judges  Yiii.  1.  And  the  men  of  Ephraim  said  to  him,  Why  hafst 
thou  served  us  thus,  that  thou  calledst  us  not  when  thou  wentest 
to  fight  with  the  Midianites?  And  they  did  chide  with  him 
sharply.  And  he  said  unto  them,  What  have  I  done  now  in 
comparison  with  you?  Is  not  the  gleaning  of  the  grapes  of 
Ephraim  better  than  the  vintage  of  Abi-ezer  ?  God  hath  delivered 
into  your  hand  the  princes  of  Midian,  Oreb  and  Zeeb,  and  what 
was  I  able  to  do  in  comparison  of  you  ?  Then  their  anger  was 
abated  toward  him  when  he  had  said  that. 

4.  And  Qideon  came  to  Jordan,  and  passed  over,  he  and  the 
three  hundred  men  that  were  with  him,  faint,  yet  pursuing  them. 
And  he  said  unto  the  men  of  Succoth,  Give,  I  pray  you,  loaves  of 
bread  unto  the  people  that  follow  me,  for  they  be  faint,  and  I  am 
pursuing  after  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  emirs  of  Midian. 

6.  And  the  princes  of  Succoth  said^  Are  the  hands  of  Zeba  and 
Zalmunna  now  in  thine  hand,  that  we  should  give  bread  unto 
thine  army?  And  Gibeon  said.  Therefore,  when  Adoni  hath 
delivered  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  into  mine  hand,  then  I  will  tear 
your  flesh  with  the  thorns  of  the  wilderness  and  with  briers. 

8.  And  he  went  up  thence  to  Fennel,  and  spake  unto  them 
likewise;  and  the  men  of  Penuel  answered  him  as  the  men  of 
Sucooth  had  answered.  And  he  spake  also  unto  the  men  of 
Penuel,  saying.  When  I  come  again  in  peace,  I  will  break  down 
this  tower. 

10.  Now  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  were  in  Karkor,  and  their  hosts 
with  them,  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  all  that  were  left  of  all  the 
hosts  of  the  children  of  the  east ;  for  there  fell  an  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men  that  drew  sword. 

11.  And  Gideon  went  up  by  the  way  of  them  that  dwelt  in  tents 
in  the  east  of  Nobah  and  Jogbehah,  and  smote  the  host ;  for  the 
host  was  secure. 

12.  And  when  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  fled,  he  pursued  after  them, 
and  took  the  two  emirs  of  Midian,  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  and 
discomfited  all  the  host. 

13.  And  Gideon  Ben  Joash  returned  from  battle  before  the  sun 
was  up,  and  caught  a  young  man  of  the  men  of  Succoth,  and 
inquired  of  him ;  and  he  described  unto  him  the  princes  of 
Sucooth,  and  the  elders  thereof,  even  seventy-seven  men. 

15.  And  he  came  unto  the  men  of  Succoth,  and  said,  Behold 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  with  whom  ye  did  upbraid  me,  saying, 
Are  the  hands  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  now  in  thine  hand,  that  we 
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should  give  bread  unto  thy  men  that  are  weary  ?  And  he  took  the 
elders  of  the  city,  and  thorns  of  the  wilderness  and  briers,  and 
with  them  he  taught  the  men  of  Sucooth. 

17.  And  he  beat  down  the  tower  of  Penuel,  and  slew  the  men  of 
the  city. 

18.  Then  said  he  unto  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  What  manner  of 
men  were  they  whom  ye  slew  at  Tabor  ?  And  they  answered.  As 
thou  art,  so  were  they ;  each  one  resembled  the  children  of  a  king. 
And  he  said,  They  were  my  brethren,  even  the  sons  of  my  mother; 
as  Adoni  liveth,  if  ye  had  saved  them  alive,  I  would  not  slay  you. 
And  he  said  unto  Jether  his  firstborn.  Up,  and  slay  them.  But 
the  youth  drew  not  his  sword ;  for  he  feared,  because  he  was  yet  a 
youth.  Then  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  said,  Bise  thou,  and  fall  upon 
us ;  for  as  the  man  is,  so  is  his  strength.  And  Gideon  arose,  and 
slew  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  and  took  away  the  ornaments  that 
were  upon  their  camels*  necks. 

22.  Then  the  men  of  Israel  said  unto  Qideon,  Bule  thou  over  us, 
both  thou  and  thy  son,  and  thy  son's  son  also;  for  thou  hast 
delivered  us  from  the  hand  of  Midian.  And  Gideon  said  tmto 
them,  I  will  not  rule  over  you,  neither  shall  my  son  rule  over  you ; 
Adoni  shall  rule  over  you, 

23.  And  Gideon  said  unto  them,  I  would  desire  a  request  of  you, 
that  ye  would  give  me  every  man  the  earrings  of  his  prey  (for 
they  had  golden  earrings,  because  they  were  Ishmaelites).  And 
they  answered.  We  will  willingly  give  them.  And  they  spread  a 
garment,  and  did  cast  therein  every  man  the  earrings  of  his  prey. 
And  the  weight  of  the  golden  earrings  that  he  requested  was  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  shekels  of  gold,  beside  ornaments  and 
collars,  and  purple  raiment  that  was  oq  the  emirs  of  Midian,  and 
beside  the  chains  that  were  about  their  camels'  necks. 

27.  And  Gideon  made  an  ephod  thereof,  and  put  it  in  his  city, 
in  Ophrah  :  and  all  Israel  went  thither  a  whoring  after  it,  which 
thing  became  a  snare  unto  Gideon,  and  to  his  house. 

28.  Thus  was  Midian  subdued  before  the  Bene  Israel,  so  that 
they  lifted  up  their  heads  no  more. 

And  the  country  was  in  quietness  forty  years  in  the  days  of 
Gideon. 

29.  And  Jerubbaal  Ben  Joash  went  and  dwelt  in  his  own  house. 

30.  And  Gideon  had  seventy  sons  of  his  body  begotten ;  for  he 
had  many  wives.  And  his  concubine  that  was  in  Shechem,  she 
also  bare  him  a  son,  whose  name  he  called  Abimelech. 
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32.  And  Gideon  the  son  of  Joasli  died  in  a  good  old  age,  and 
was  buried  in  the  sepulohre  of  Joash  his  father  in  Ophrah  of  the 
Abi-ezrites. 

The  legend  according  to  Josephus,  (Ant.  Y.  vi.  2).  This  differs 
not  very  greatly ;  it  is  as  follows : — Gideon  the  son  of  Joash,  one 
of  the  principal  persons  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  brought  his 
sheaves  of  oom  privately,  and  thrashed  them  at  the  wine-press  ; 
for  he  was  too  fearful  of  their  enemies  to  thrash  them  openly  at 
the  thrashing-floor.  At  this  time  somewhat  appeared  to  him  in 
the  shape  of  a  young  man,  and  told  him  that  he  was  a  happy 
young  man,  and  beloved  of  god.  To  which  he  immediately 
replied,  ''  A  mighty  indication  of  god's  favour  to  me,  that  I  am 
forced  to  use  this  wine-press  instead  of  a  thrashing-floor.'*  But 
the  appearance  exhorted  him  to  be  of  good  courage,  and  to  make 
an  attempt  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty.  He  answered  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  recover  it,  because  the  tribe  to  which  he 
belonged  was  by  no  means  numerous,  and  because  he  was  but 
young  himself,  and  too  inconsiderable  to  think  of  such  great 
actions ;  but  the  other  promised  him  that  god  would  supply  what 
he  was  defective  in,  and  would  afford  the  Israelites  victory  under 
his  conduct. 

Now,  therefore,  as  Gideon  was  relating  this  to  some  young  men, 
they  believed  him,  and  immediately  there  was  an  army  of  ten 
thousand  men  got  ready  for  fighting.  But  god  stood  by  Gideon  in 
his  sleep,  and  told  him  that  mankind  were  too  fond  of  themselves, 
and  were  enemies  of  such  as  excelled  in  virtue.  Now  that  they 
might  not  pass  god  over,  but  ascribe  the  victory  to  him,  and 
might  not  fancy  it  obtained  by  their  own  power,  because  they 
were  a  great  army,  and  able  of  themselves  to  fight  their  enemies, 
but  might  confess  that  it  was  owing  to  his  assistance ;  he  advised 
him  to  bring  his  army  about  noon,  in  the  violence  of  the  heat  to 
the  river,  and  to  esteem  those  that  bent  down  on  their  knees,  and  so 
drank,  to  be  men  of  courage ;  but  for  those  who  drank  tumultu- 
ously  that  he  should  esteem  them  to  do  it  out  of  fear,  and  as  in 
dread  of  their  enemies.  And  when  Gideon  had  done  as  god  had 
suggested  to  him,  there  were  found  three  hundred  men  that  took 
[qy.  did  not  take]  water  with  their  hands  tumultuously ;  so  god 
bid  him  take  these  men  and  attack  the  enemy.  Accordingly,  they 
pitched  their  camp  at  the  river  Jordan  [qy.]  as  ready  the  next  day 
to  pass  over  it. 

But  Gideon  was  in  great  fear ;  for  god  had  told  him  beforehand 
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that  he  should  set  upon  his  enemies  in  the  night  time ;  but  god, 
being  willing  to  free  him  from  his  fears,  bid  him  take  one  of  his 
soldiers  and  go  near  to  the  Midianites'  tents. 

The  story  of  this  visit  and  the  dream  of  the  soldier  is  to  the 
same  effect  as  that  in  Judges,  but  with  some  variation  and 
addition.  So  is  the  story  of  Gideon  dividing  his  force  of  300  men 
into  three  bodies,  and  successfully  attacking  the  Midianites  with 
lamps  in  empty  pitchers  and  rams'  horn  trumpets.  The  battle  cry 
however  is,  **  Victory  to  Gideon,  by  god's  assistance." 

He  then  proceeds, ''  Thus  was  a  great  slaughter  made,  and  as 
the  report  of  Gideon's  victory  came  to  the  Israelites,  they  took 
their  weapons  and  pursued  their  enemies,  and  overtook  them  in  a 
certain  valley  encompassed  with  torrents,  a  place  which  these 
could  not  get  over ;  so  they  encompassed  them,  and  slew  them  all, 
with  their  kings  Oreb  and  Zeeb :  but  the  remaining  captains  led 
those  soldiers  that  were  left,  which  were  about  18,000,  and  pitched 
their  camp  a  great  way  oflf  the  Israelites.  However,  Gideon  did 
not  grudge  his  pains,  but  pursued  them  with  all  his  army,  and, 
joining  battle  with  them,  cut  off  the  whole  enemies*  army,  and 
took  the  other  leaders,  2ebah  and  Zalmunna,  and  made  them 
captives. 

''  Now  there  were  slain  in  this  battle  of  the  Midianites,  and  of 
their  auxiliaries,  the  Arabians,  about  120,000,  and  the  Hebrews 
took  a  great  prey,  gold  and  silver,  and  garments  and  camels  and 
asses ;  and  when  Gideon  was  come  to  his  own  country  of  Ophrah, 
he  slew  the  kings  of  the  Midianites. 

"  Hereupon  Gideon  would  have  laid  down  the  government,  but 
was  over-persuaded  to  take  it,  which  he  enjoyed  forty  years,  and 
distributed  justice  to  them,  as  the  people  came  to  him  in  their 
differences." 

The  discrepancies  between  this  and  the  bible  narrative  are  too 
obvious  to  require  specification ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
may  be  partly  attributable  to  a  different  edition  of  the  legend 
known  to  Josephus,  or  wholly  to  his  own  method  of  telling  the 
story.     It  is  not  quite  so  extravagant  as  that  in  the  bible. 

The  Legend  of  Abimelech  of  Shechem. — This  story  has  no 
connection  with  the  wars  between  the  Hebrews  and  their  neigh- 
bours, or  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  country.  It  is  the  narrative 
of  a  civil  war  in  Ephraim  and  its  neighbourhood ;  with  which  the 
rest  of  the  coimtry  had  no  concern.  The  Ephraimites  appear  to 
have  held  at  times  a  considerable  degree  of  predominance  over  the 
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Hebrews  of  Northern  Palestine,  but  the  usurpation  of  Abimelech 
does  not  appear  to  have  extended  to  even  these  limits. 

There  is  an  important  indication  in  this  legend  that,  at  its  date, 
Shechem  was  not  a  Hebrew  city,  that  the  earlier  inhabitants  were 
the  predominant  people,  and  that  the  inile  of  Gideon  over  it  arose 
from  his  having  married  a  lady  of  Shechem,  whose  family  com- 
bined against  the  family  of  Gideon  by  other  wives,  and  aided  her 
son  in  an  endeavour  to  establish  his  supremacy. 

It  contains  the  further  indication  of  an  attempt  by  a  descendant 
of  the  earlier  people  to  establish  himself  as  the  ruler  of  Shechem, 
in  place  of  Abimelech,  the  son  of  a  mixed  marriage;  and,  if 
Gideon  was  a  Hebrew,  it  shows  that  the  Hebrews  in  Ephraim 
were  too  weak  to  maintain  their  ascendency  in  that  region. 

Moreover,  in  this  legend  we  find  the  first  mention  of  a  temple, 
in  Hebrew-land,  not  a  Hebrew,  but  a  Canaanite  temple,  of  such  a 
kind  of  architecture  and  wealth  as  to  be  defended  by  a  hold, 
tower  or  fortification,  though  with  merely  a  wooden  door  or  gate 
of  no  great  strength — the  house  of  Baal-berith,  containing  a 
treasury  from  which  the  people  of  Shechem  drew  out  seventy 
pieces  of  silver,  of  what  weight  we  are  not  informed,  to  enable 
Abimelech  to  hire  followers  to  attack  the  other  sons  of  Gideon, 
who  resided  at  his  father's  house  at  Ophrah. 

This  legend  exhibits  other  indications  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  of  Palestine. 

•*  The  vine  said  unto  them,  Shall  T  leave  my  wine,  which 
cheereth  god  and  man  ?"  Is  this  an  indication  that  the  Adonites 
entertained  the  heathen  notion,  that  their  god  enjoyed  the  juice  of 
the  grape,  like  the  Grecian  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  or  the  nectar- 
loving  Jupiter,  or  that  the  collector  of  the  legends  only  ascribed 
such  notions  to  their  forefathers. 

However  this  may  be,  the  notion  was  not  foreign  to  the  Hebrew 
mind.  For  Jesus  of  Nazareth  says  (Matt.  xxvi.  29),  **  I  say  unto 
you,  I  will  not  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine,  until 
that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  father's  kingdom." 

Shechem  was  the  most  important  seat  of  commerce  in  Palestine, 
situated  on  the  caravan  road  between  Egypt  and  the  north-east, 
and  connected  with  those  between  Arabia  and  Phoenicia  and 
Damascus.  And  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that,  at  a  time 
preceding  the  reign  of  David,  the  preponderating  influence  of 
Ephraim  in  the  north,  arose  from  this  mart  and  temple  being 
situated  within  it.     This  would  lead  to  an   inference  that  this 
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predominanoe  arose  from  the  intermixture  of  the  Hebrews  with  a 
more  cultivated  people. 

The  collector  of  these  legends  in  his  introduction  represents  the 
Israelites  as  turning  to  the  worship  of  Baalim,  and  making  Baal- 
berith  their  god,  as  though  that  worship  had  been  re-established 
throughout  Ephraim,  on  the  death  of  Oideon ;  and  that  the 
worship  instituted  by  him  at  Ophrah,  after  which  all  Israel  had 
gone  a  whoring  in  his  lifetime,  had  been  a  departure  from  that  of 
BaaL  There  is  no  attempt  to  connect  the  Adonite  worship  with  it. 
Nor  has  the  legend  any  relation  to  Judah. 

The  account  of  Abimelech  in  Josephus  substantially  corresponds 
with  that  in  Judges. 

IrUroduction. — Judges  viii.  33.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as 
Gideon  was  dead,  that  the  Bene  Israel  turned  again,  and  went  a 
whoring  after  Baalim,  and  made  Baal-berith  their  god.  And  the 
Bene  Israel  remembered  not  Adoni  their  god,  who  had  delivered 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  all  their  enemies  on  every  side. 

35.  Neither  showed  they  kindness  to  the  house  of  Jerubbaal, 
namely  Gideon,  according  to  all  the  goodness  which  he  had 
shewed  unto  Israel. 

Legend. — Judges  ix.  1.  And  Abimelech  the  son  of  Jerubbaal 
went  to  Shechem  unto  his  mother's  brethren,  and  communed  with 
them,  and  with  all  the  family  of  the  house  of  his  mother's  father, 
saying,  Speak,  I  pray  you,  in  the  ears  of  all  the  people  of  Shechem, 
whether  is  better  for  you,  either  that  all  the  sons  of  Jerubbaal, 
which  are  seventy  persons,  should  reign  over  you,  or  that  one  reign 
over  you  ?  remember  also  that  I  am  your  bone  and  your  flesh. 
And  his  mother's  brethren  spake  of  him  in  the  ears  of  all  the 
men  of  Shechem  all  these  words ;  and  their  hearts  inclined  to 
follow  Abimelech ;  for  they  said.  He  is  oiir  brother. 

4.  And  they  gave  him  seventy  pieces  of  silver  out  of  the  house 
of  Baal-berith ;  wherewith  Abimelech  hired  vain  and  light  persons, 
which  followed  him. 

5.  And  he  went  unto  his  father's  house  at  Ophrah,  and  slew  his 
brethren  the  sons  of  Jerubbaal,  being  seventy  persons,  upon  one 
stone :  notwithstanding  yet  Jotham  the  youngest  son  of  Jerubbaal 
was  left ;  for  he  hid  himself. 

6.  And  all  the  men  of  Shechem  gathered  together,  and  all  the 
house  of  Millo,  and  went  and  made  Abimelech  king,  by  the  plain 
of  the  pillar  that  was  in  Shechem. 

7.  And  when  they  told  it  to  Jotham,  he  went  and  stood  in  the 
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top  of  mount  Gerizim,  and  lifted  up  his  voice  and  cried,  and  said 
unto  them,  Hearken  unto  me,  je  men  of  Shechem,  that  god  may 
hearken  unto  you. 

8.  The  trees  went  forth  on  a  time  to  anoint  a  king  over  them ;  and 
they  said  to  the  olive  tree,  Reign  thou  over  us.  But  the  olive  tree 
said  unto  them.  Should  I  leave  my  fatness,  wherewith  by  me  they 
honour  god  and  man,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees  ? 

10.  And  the  trees  said  to  the  fig  tree.  Come  thou,  and  reign  over 
us.  But  the  fig  tree  said  to  them,  Should  I  forsake  my  sweetness, 
and  my  good  fruit,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees  ? 

12.  Then  said  the  trees  unto  the  vine.  Come  thou,  and  reign  over 
us.  And  the  vine  said  unto  them.  Should  I  leave  my  wine,  which 
cheereth  god  and  man,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees  ? 

14.  Then  said  all  the  trees  unto  the  bramble,  Come  thou,  and 
reign  over  us.  And  the  bramble  said  unto  the  trees,  If  in  truth  ye 
anoint  me  king  over  you,  then  come  and  put  your  trust  in  my 
shadow ;  and,  if  not,  let  fire  come  out  of  the  bramble,  and  devour 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon. 

16,  Now  therefore  if  ye  have  done  truly  and  sincerely,  in  that 
ye  have  made  Abimelech  king,  and  if  ye  have  dealt  well  with 
Jerubbaal  and  his  house,  and  have  done  unto  him  according  to  the 
deserving  of  his  hands ;  for  my  father  fought  for  you,  and  adven- 
tured his  life  far,  and  delivered  you  out  of  the  hand  of  Midian  ;  and 
ye  are  risen  up  against  my  father's  house  this  day,  and  have  slain 
his  sons,  seventy  persons,  upon  one  stone,  and  have  made  Abimelech 
the  son  of  his  maidservant,  king  over  the  men  of  Shechem,  because 
he  is  your  brother.  If  ye  then  have  dealt  truly  and  sincerely  with 
Jerubbaal  and  with  his  house  this  day,  then  rejoice  ye  in  Abimelech, 
and  let  him  also  rejoice  in  you  :  but  if  not,  let  fire  come  out  from 
Abimelech,  and  devour  the  men  of  Shechem,  and  the  house  of  Millo; 

■ 

and  let  fire  come  out  from  the  men  of  Shechem,  and  from  the  house 
of  Millo,  and  devour  Abimelech. 

21.  And  Jotham  ran  away,  and  fied,  and  went  to  Beer,  and  dwelt 
there,  for  fear  of  Abimelech  his  brother. 

22.  When  Abimelech  had  reigned  three  years  over  Israel,  god 
sent  an  evil  spirit  between  Abimelech  and  the  men  of  Shechem : 
and  the  men  of  Shechem  dealt  treacherously  with  Abimelech ;  that 
the  cruelty  done  to  the  seventy  sons  of  Jerubbaal  might  oome,  and 
their  blood  be  laid  upon  Abimelech  their  brother  which  slew  them : 
and  upon  the  men  of  Shechem,  which  aided  him  in  the  killing  of 
his  brethren. 
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25.  And  the  men  of  Shechem  set  liers  in  wait  for  him  in  the  top 
of  the  mountains,  and  they  robbed  all  that  came  along  that  way 
by  them :  and  it  was  told  Abimelech. 

26.  And  Oaal  Ben-Ebed  came  with  his  brethren,  and  went  over 
to  Shechem :  and  the  men  of  Shechem  pat  their  confidence  in  him. 
And  they  went  ont  into  the  fields,  and  gathered  their  vineyards, 
and  trode  the  grapes,  and  made  merry,  and  went  into  the  house  of 
their  god,  and  did  eat  and  drink,  and  cursed  Abimelech. 

28.  And  Graal  Ben  Ebed  said,  Who  is  Abimelech,  and  who  is 
Shechem,  that  we  should  serve  him  ?  Is  not  he  the  son  of  Jerub- 
baal  ?  and  Zebul  his  officer  ?  serve  the  men  of  Hamor  the  &ther  of 
Shechem :  for  why  should  we  serve  him  ?  and  would  to  god  this 
people  were  under  my  hand !  then  would  1  remove  Abimelech. 

29.  And  he  said  to  Abimelech,  Increase  thine  army,  and  come  out 

30.  And  when  Zebul  the  ruler  of  the  city  heard  the  words  of 
Oaal  Ben  Ebed  his  anger  was  kindled,  and  he  sent  messengers  unto 
Abimelech  privily,  saying,  behold,  Gaal  Ben  Ebed  and  his  brethren 
be  come  to  Shechem ;  and,  behold,  they  fortify  the  city  against 
thee.  Now  therefore  up  by  night,  thou  and  the  people  that  is  witli 
thee,  and  lie  in  wait  in  the  field ;  and  it  shall  be  that  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  soon  as  the  sun  is  up,  thou  shalt  rise  early,  and  set  upon 
the  city ;  and,  behold,  when  he  and  the  people  that  is  with  him 
come  out  against  thee,  then  mayest  thou  do  to  them  as  thou  shalt 
find  occasion. 

34.  And  Abimelech  rose  up,  and  all  the  people  that  were  with 
him,  by  night,  and  they  laid  wait  against  Shechem  in  four 
companies. 

35.  And  Oaal  Ben  Ebed  went  out,  and  stood  in  the  entering  of 
the  gate  of  the  city :  and  Abimelech  rose  up,  and  the  people  that 
were  with  him,  from  lying  in  wait. 

36.  And  when  Gaal  saw  the  people,  he  said  to  Zebul,  Behold, 
there  come  people  down  from  the  top  of  the  mountains.  And  Zebul 
said  unto  him.  Thou  seest  the  shadow  of  the  mountains  as  if  they 
were  men. 

37.  And  Oaal  spake  again  and  said.  See  there  come  people  down 
by  the  middle  of  the  land,  and  another  company  come  along  by  the 
plain  of  Meonenim. 

38.  Then  said  Zebul  unto  him,  Where  is  now  thy  mouth,  where- 
with thou  sayest,  Who  is  Abimelech  that  we  should  serve  him  ?  is 
not  this  the  people  that  thou  hast  despitjcd  ?  go  out,  I  pray  now, 
and  fight  with  them. 
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39.  And  Oaal  went  ont  before  the  men  of  Sbochem,  and  fought 
with  Abimelech. 

40.  And  Abimelech  chased  him,  and  he  fled  before  him,  and  many 
were  overthrown  and  wounded,  even  unto  the  entering  of  the  gate. 

41.  And  Abimelech  dwelt  at  Arumah.  And  Zebul  thrust  out 
Gaal  and  his  brethren,  that  they  should  not  dwell  in  Shechem. 

42.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that  the  people  went  out 
into  the  field ;  and  they  told  Abimelech. 

43.  And  he  took  the  people,  and  divided  them  into  three  com- 
panies, and  laid  wait  in  the  field,  and  looked,  and,  behold,  the 
people  were  come  forth  out  of  the  city ;  and  he  arose  up  against 
them  and  smote  them. 

44.  And  Abimelech,  and  the  company  that  was  with  him,  rushed 
forward  and  stood  in  the  entering  of  the  gate  of  the  city :  and  the 
two  other  companies  ran  upon  all  the  people  that  were  in  the  fields, 
and  slew  them. 

45.  And  Abimelech  fought  against  the  city  all  that  day ;  and  ho 
took  the  city,  and  slew  the  people  that  was  therein,  and  beat  down 
the  city  and  sowed  it  with  salt. 

46.  And  when  all  the  men  of  the  tower  of  Shechem  heard  that, 
they  entered  into  a  hold  of  the  house  of  the  god  Berith. 

47.  And  it  was  told  Abimelech  that  all  the  men  of  the  tower  of 
Shechem  were  gathered  together. 

48.  And  Abimelech  gat  him  up  to  mount  Zalmon,  he  and  all  the 
people  that  were  with  him :  and  Abimelech  took  an  axe  in  his 
hand,  and  cut  down  a  bough  from  the  trees,  and  took  it,  and  laid  it 
on  his  shoulder,  and  said  unto  the  people  that  were  with  him, 
What  ye  have  seen  me  do,  make  haste,  and  do  as  I  have  done. 
And  all  the  people  likewise  cut  down  every  man  his  bough,  and 
followed  Abimelech,  and  put  them  to  the  hold,  and  set  the  hold  on 
fire  upon  them ;  so  that  all  the  men  of  the  tower  of  Shechem  died 
also,  about  one  thousand  men  and  women. 

50.  Then  went  Abimelech  to  Thebez,  and  encamped  against 
Thebez,  and  took  it. 

51.  But  there  was  a  strong  tower  within  the  city,  and  thither 
fied  all  the  men  and  women,  and  all  they  of  the  city,  and  shut  it  to 
them,  and  gat  them  up  to  the  top  of  the  tower. 

52.  And  Abimelech  came  imto  the  tower,  and  fought  against  it, 
and  went  hard  unto  the  door  of  the  tower,  to  bum  it  with  fire. 

53.  And  a  certain  woman  cast  a  piece  of  a  millstone  upon 
Abimelech's  head,  and  all  to  brake  his  skull. 
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54.  Then  he  called  hastily  to  the  young  man  his  armour-bearer, 
and  said  unto  him.  Draw  thy  sword,  and  slay  me,  that  men  say 
not  of  me,  A  woman  slew  him.  And  his  young  man  thrust  him 
through,  and  he  died. 

55.  And  when  the  men  of  Israel  saw  that  Abimelech  was  dead, 
they  departed  every  man  unto  his  place. 

Addition. — Judges  ix.  56.  Thus  Ood  rendered  the  wickedness 
of  Abimelech,  which  he  did  unto  his  father,  in  slaying  his  seventy 
brethren ;  and  all  the  evil  of  the  men  of  Shechem  did  god  render 
upon  their  heads :  and  upon  them  came  the  curse  of  Jotham  the 
son  of  Jerubbaal. 

Tradition  of  Tola  of  Issachab. — Josephus  does  not  mention 
Tola.  The  compiler  of  Judge  sseems  to  have  found  some  note 
of  Tola  of  Issachar,  as  having  established  himself  in  Ephraim  or 
the  north,  but  there  is  nothing  like  a  legend. 

Judges  X.  1.  And  after  Abimelech  there  arose  to  defend  Israel, 
Tola  Ben  Puah  Ben  Dodo,  a  man  of  Issachar ;  and  he  dwelt  in 
Shamir  in  mount  Ephraim. 

And  he  judged  Israel  twenty-three  years,  and  died  and  was 
buried  in  Shamir. 

The  Tradition  of  Jair  of  Gilead. — The  legends  of  Palestine  are 
exhausted ;  and  the  collector  passes  across  Jordan  to  Gilead,  as  to 
which  since  the  time  of  the  migrations  into  Palestine,  we  have 
heard  nothing ;  except  that  it  was  in  a  state  of  subjection  or  sub- 
ordination to  the  Midianite,  at  the  time  of  Gideon ;  who,  after  the 
defeat  and  capture  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  tortured  the  elders  of 
Succoth  and  beat  down  the  tower  of  Penuel,  and  slew  the  men 
of  the  dty. 

The  collector  then  gives  us  a  short  note  of  Jair,  with  no  indica- 
tion of  date,  except  the  phrase  **  after  him  arose  "  with  which  he 
strings  the  legends  together. 

With  this  link  he  introduces  Jair  after  Tola. 

Judges  X.  3.  And  after  him  arose  Jair,  a  Gileadite,  and  judged 
Israel  twenty-two  years. 

And  he  had  thirty  sons  that  rode  on  thirty  ass  colts,  and  they 
had  thirty  cities,  which  are  called  Havoth-jair  unto  this  day,  which 
are  in  the  land  of  Gilead. 

And  Jair  died,  and  was  buried  in  Gamon. 

Josephus  says  that  Jair  was  happy  in  his  children,-  who  were  of  a 
good  character,  and  skilful  in  riding  on  horses. 

The  Legknd  of  Jephthah  the  Gileadite. — The  introduction  of 
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this  l^end  represents  all  the  Bene  Israel  as  worshippers  of  Baalim 
and  Aiditaroth  and  the  gods  of  Syria,  of  Zidon,  and  Moab,  and  the 
BeneAmmon,  and  the  Philistines,  and  not  serving  Adoni — the 
word  **  forgot "  is  introduced  as  in  the  prophets,  who  represent 
their  forefathers  as  having  ''forgotten"  Adoni  soon  after  they 
entered  the  land.  The  word  "again"  which  would  imply  that 
they  had  previously  forgotten  Adoni,  and  afterwards  worshipped 
him,  has  no  antecedent.  It  is  not  stated  that  the  Gileadites  wor- 
shipped Adoni  in  the  time  of  Jair. 

Adoni  is  said  to  have  sold  all  the  Bene  Israel  that  were  on  the 
other  side  of  Jordan  in  the  land  of  the  Amorites,  into  the  hands  of 
the  Philistines  and  of  the  Bene  Ammon  for  18  years. 

Moreover,  the  Bene  Ammon  passed  over  Jordan,  to  fight  also 
against  Jndah  and  Benjamin,  and  the  house  of  Ephraim. 

But  the  war  is  confined  to  Gilead.  It  is  not  said  that  Judah 
and  Benjamin  were  relieved  from  the  Philistines,  or  that  they 
afforded  the  Gileadites  any  aid.  And,  instead  of  doing  so,  un- 
grateful Ephraim  invaded  Gilead  and  sustained  a  signal  defeat. 

The  hero  of  the  legend  is  a  Gileadite,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  connection  with  the  family  of  his  predecessor  Jair,  or 
to  have  derived  any  authority  from  him. 

He  is  described  as  the  son  of  Gilead  (some  Gileadite),  by  a 
harlot,  and  expelled  from  his  paternal  city  by  his  brethren. 

He  appears  as  a  brigand  chief  with  his  "  vain  men  "  in  the  land 
of  Tob.  His  gods  were  the  gods  of  his  country.  His  El-Sabaoth 
was  the  sword  consecrated  on  the  altar  of  Baal.  Perhaps  the  god 
or  goddess  to  whom  he  vowed  his  daughter  was  Ashtaroth  the 
Diana  of  the  east,  to  whom  Iphigenia  was  sacrificed  by  the  Greek. 

We  have  then  a  bold  allegory  of,  not  only  the  Gileadites,  but  of 
all  the  Bene  Israel ;  holding  a  precatory  conversation  with  Adoni; 
in  which  Adoni,  after  telling  them  the  8tereot3rpe  tale  of  his  lead- 
ing them  out  of  Egypt,  and  defeating  their  enemies,  reproaches 
them  for  serving  other  gods,  tells  them  that  he  will  deliver  them 
no  more,  and  to  "  go  and  cry  unto  the  gods  which  ye  have  chosen ; 
let  them  deliver  you  in  the  time  of  your  tribulation."  After  this 
minatory  conversation,  on  their  putting  away  the  strange  gods, 
and  serving  him,  Adoni*s  "  soul  was  grieved  for  the  misery  of 
Israel." 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  sudden  universal  conversion  of  Israel, 
and  the  grief  of  Adoni's  soul  for  their  misery,  the  Gileadites  place 
their  reliance  not  upon  the  aid  of  Adoni,  but  on  that  of  the  brigand 
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chieftain  and  his  vain  men.  The  Bene  Ammon  were  gathered 
t(^ether,  and  encamped  in  Oilead.  And  the  Bene  Israel  encamped 
in  Mizpeh,  and  the  people  and  the  princes  of  Gilead  said  one  to 
another,  What  man  is  he  that  will  begin  to  fight  with  the  Bene 
Ammon?  It  results  in  seeking  the  assistance  of  the  famous 
Jephthah,  and  after  a  contract,  sealed  by  oath,  that  if  successfol, 
he  should  be  the  ruler  of  Gilead,  he  joins  the  spiritless  army  with 
his  Tain  men,  and  achieves  a  signal  victory  over  the  Bene  Ammon. 

Brigand  as  he  is,  Jephthah  is  a  grand  character  ;  there  is  much 
dignity  in  his  treating  with  his  countrymen,  who  had  expelled 
him ;  and^ still  greater  dignity  in  his  treating  with  the  emir  of 
Ammon  and  the  Bene  Ephraim.  The  descriptions  of  his  grief  for 
his  rash  vow,  and  the  resignation  and  occupation  of  his  daughter, 
are  among  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  the  human  pen. 

Jephthah's  appeal  to  the  right  of  possession  by  early  conquest 
may  have  belonged  to  the  original  legend  as  founded  on  tradition. 

The  whole  is  modified  and  injured,  by  an  Adonite  hand,  to  intro- 
duce the  Egyptian  story  and  the  levitical  god.  But  yet  this  modi- 
fication is  sufficiently  graceful  to  retain  the  natural  character  of 
the  legend  on  which  it  is  framed. 

The  modifier,  having  described  Jephthah  as  inspired  by  Adoni, 
could  not  escape  the  difficulty  of  making  the  human  sacrifice,  a 
sacrifice  to  that  god. 

The  story,  when  divested  of  its  levitical  colouring,  cannot  be 
rightly  appealed  to  as  proof  that  human  sacrifices  had  been  made 
to  Adoni.  Still  the  story,  as  altered,  indicates  that  the  collector 
did  not  feel  apprehensive  that  his  Jewish  readers  would  be  greatly 
shocked  by  attributing  such  a  sacrifice  to  Adoni. 

The  daughters  of  Israel  went  yearly  to  lament  the  daughter  of 
Jephthah  the  Oileadite  four  days  in  a  year.  This  custom  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  annual  mourning  for  the  death  of 
Adonis  or  Tammuz. 

He  brought  me  to  the  door  of  the  gate  of  the  house  of  Adoni, 
which  was  toward  the  north;  and,  behold,  there  sate  women 
weeping  for  Tammuz.     Ezekiel  viii.  14. 

The  men  of  Ephraim  are  represented  as  asserting  that  the 
Gileadites  were  fugitives  from  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  At  this 
the  Gileadites  were  very  indignant. 

It  is  not  said  how  Ephraim  was  governed  at  this  time,  but  some 
of  the  mountain  leaders  seem  to  have  thought  that  the  Gileadites 
had  been  so  much  weakened  in  their  conflict  with  Ammon,  as  to 
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afford  an  opportunity  for  another  plnndering  inTasion,  as  in  the 
time  of  Gideon. 

They  found,  or  rather  invented,  a  pretext,  and  passed  the  Jordan 
into  Oilead,  in  probably  considerable  numbers,  though  42,000  is  a 
mere  freak  of  imagination,  and  sustained  a  terrible  defeat  and  were 
slaughtered  with  the  usual  brotherly  affection  of  the  Hebrews. 

Though  it  is  said  that  Jephthah  judged  Israel  six  years,  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  ever  crossed  the  Jordan. 

Introduction. — Judges  x.  6.  And  the  Bene  Israel  did  evil  again  in 
the  sight  of  Adoni,  and  served  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth,  and  the  gods 
of  Syria,  and  the  gods  of  Zidon,  and  the  gods  of  Moab,  and  the 
gods  of  the  Bene  Ammon,  and  the  gods  of  the  Philistines ;  and 
forsook  Adoni,  and  served  not  him. 

7.  And  the  anger  of  Adoni  was  hot  against  Israel,  and  he  sold 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  and  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bene  Ammon. 

8.  And  that  year  they  vexed  and  oppressed  the  Bene  Israel 
eighteen  years,  that  were  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan  in  the  land 
of  the  Amorites,  which  is  in  Oilead. 

9.  Moreover  the  Bene  Ammon  passed  over  Jordan  to  fight  also 
against  Judah,  and  against  Benjamin,  and  against  the  house  of 
Ephraim :  so  that  Israel  was  sore  distressed. 

10.  And  the  Bene  Israel  cried  unto  Adoni,  saying.  We  have 
sinned  against  thee,  both  because  we  have  forsaken  our  god,  and 
also  served  Baalim. 

11.  And  Adoni  said  unto  the  Bene  Israel,  Did  not  I  deliver  you 
from  the  Egyptians,  and  from  the  Amorites  and  from  the  Bene 
Ammon,  and  from  the  Philistines?  The  Zidonians  also,  and  the 
Amalekites,  and  the  Maonites  did  oppress  you  ;  and  ye  cried  to  me, 
and  I  delivered  you  out  of  their  hand.  Yet  ye  have  forsaken  me, 
and  served  other  gods ;  wherefore  I  will  deliver  you  no  more.  Gk) 
and  cry  unto  the  gods  which  ye  have  chosen ;  let  them  deliver  you 
in  the  time  of  your  tribulation. 

15.  And  the  Bene  Israel  said  unto  Adoni,  We  have  sinned;  do 
thou  imto  us  whatsoever  seemeth  good  unto  thee :  deliver  us  only 
we  pray  thee,  this  day. 

16.  And  they  put  away  the  strange  gods  from  among  them,  and 
served  Adoni. 

And  his  soul  was  gi*ieved  for  the  misery  of  Israel. 
Legend. — Judges  x.  17.     Then  the  Bene  Ammon  were  gathered 
together,  and  encamped  in  Gilead. 
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And  the  Bene  Israel  assembled  themselves  together,  and  en- 
camped in  Mizpeh. 

18.  And  the  people  and  princes  of  Gilead  said  one  to  another, 
What  man  is  he  that  will  begin  to  fight  against  the  Bene 
Ammon  ?  He  shall  be  head  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead. 

Judges  xi.  1.  Now  Jephthah  the  Oileadite  was  a  mighty  man 
of  valour,  and  he  was  the  son  of  a  harlot.  And  Oilead  begat 
Jephthah. 

2.  And  Gilead's  wife  bare  him  sons ;  and  his  wife's  sons  grew  up 
and  they  thrust  out  Jephthah,  and  said  unto  him,  Thou  sbalt  not 
inherit  in  our  &ther*8  house ;  for  thou  art  the  son  of  a  strange 
woman. 

3.  And  Jephthah  fled  from  his  brethren,  and  dwelt  in  the  land 
of  Tob :  and  there  were  gathered  vain  men  to  Jephthah,  and  went 
out  with  him. 

4.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  process  of  time,  that  the  Bene 
Ammon  made  war  against  Israel.  And  it  was  so,  that  when  the 
Bene  Ammon  made  war  against  iHrael,  the  elders  of  Gilecui  went  to 
fetch  Jephthah  out  of  the  land  of  Tob :  and  they  said  unto  Jephthah, 
Gome,  and  be  our  captain,  that  we  may  fight  with  the  Bene  Ammon. 
And  Jephthah  said  unto  the  elders  of  Gilead,  Did  not  ye  hate  me 
and  expel  me  out  of  my  father's  house  ?  and  why  are  ye  oome 
unto  me  now,  when  ye  are  in  distress  ?  And  the  elders  of  Gilead 
said  unto  Jephthah,  Therefore  we  turn  again  to  thee  now,  that  thou 
mayest  go  with  us,  and  fight  against  the  Bene  Ammon  and  be  our 
head  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead. 

9.  And  Jephthah  said  unto  the  elders  of  Gilead,  If  ye  bring  me 
home  again  to  fight  against  the  Bene  Ammon,  and  Adoni  deliver 
them  before  me,  shall  I  be  your  head  ?  And  the  elders  of  Gilead 
said  unto  Jephthah,  Adoni  be  witness  between  us,  if  we  do  not  so 
according  to  thy  words. 

11.  And  Jephthah  went  with  the  elders  of  Gilead,  and  the  people 
made  him  head  and  captain  over  them ;  and  Jephthah  uttered  all 
his  words  before  Adoni  in  Mizpeh. 

12.  And  Jephthah  sent  messengers  unto  the  emir  of  the  Bene 
Ammon  saying.  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  me,  that  thou  art  come 
against  me  to  fight  in  my  land  ? 

13.  And  the  emir  of  the  Bene  Ammon  answered  unto  the 
messengers  of  Jephthah,  Because  Israel  took  away  my  land,  when 
they  came  up  out  of  Egypt,  from  Amon  even  unto  Jabbok,  and 
uuto  Jordan  :  now  therefore  restore  those  lands  again  peaceably. 
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14.  And  Jepbthah  sent  messengers  again  unto  the  emir  of  the 
Bene  Ammon ;  and  said  unto  him,  Thns  saith  Jephthah,  Israel  took 
not  away  the  land  of  Moab,  nor  the  land  of  the  Bene  Ammon : 
but  when  Israel  came  up  from  Egypt,  and  walked  through  the 
wilderness  unto  the  Bed  sea  and  came  to  Eadesh;  then  Israel 
sent  messengers  unto  the  emir  of  Edom,  saying,  Let  me,  I  pray  thee, 
pass  through  thy  land ;  but  the  emir  of  Edom  would  not  hearken 
thereto.  And  in  like  manner  they  sent  unto  the  emir  of  Moab ; 
but  he  would  not  consent ;  and  Israel  abode  in  Eadesh.  Then 
they  went  along  through  the  wilderness,  and  compassed  the  land 
of  Edom,  and  the  land  of  Moab,  and  came  by  the  east  side  of  the 
land  of  Moab,  and  pitched  on  the  other  side  of  Amon ;  but  came 
not  within  the  border  of  Moab;  for  Amon  was  the  border  of 
Moab.  And  Israel  sent  messengers  unto  Sihon  emir  of  the 
Amorites,  the  emir  of  Heshbon ;  and  Israel  said  unto  him,  Let  us 
pass,  we  pray  thee,  through  thy  land,  into  my  place.  But  Sihon 
trusted  not  Israel  to  pass  through  his  coast ;  but  Sihon  gathered  all 
his  people  together,  and  pitched  in  Jahaz,  and  fought  against 
Israel.  And  Adoni  god  of  Israel  delivered  Sihon  and  all  his  people 
into  the  hand  of  Israel,  and  they  smote  them ;  and  Israel  possessed 
all  the  land  of  the  Amorites,  from  Amon  even  unto  Jabbok,  and 
from  the  wilderness  even  unto  Jordan.  So  now,  Adoni  god  of 
Israel  hath  dispossessed  the  Amorites  from  before  his  people  Israel, 
and  shouldest  thou  possess  it  ?  Wilt  not  thou  possess  that  which 
Ohemosh  thy  god  giveth  thee  to  possess  ?  So  whomsoever  Adoni 
our  god  shall  drive  out  before  us,  them  will  we  possess.  And  now 
art  thou  anything  better  than  Balak  the  son  of  Zippor,  emir  of 
Moab  ?  did  he  ever  strive  against  Israel,  or  did  he  ever  fight  against 
them,  while  Israel  dwelt  in  Heshbon  and  her  towns,  and  in  Aroer 
and  her  towns,  and  in  all  the  cities  that  be  along  the  coasts  of 
Amon  three  hundred  years  ?  why  therefore  did  ye  not  recover  them 
within  that  time  ?  Wherefore  I  have  not  sinned  against  thee,  but 
thou  doest  me  wrong  to  war  against  me :  Adoni  the  judge  be  judge 
this  day  between  the  Bene  Israel  and  the  Bene  Ammon. 

28.  Howbeit  the  emir  of  the  Bene  Ammon  hearkened  not  unto 
the  words  of  Jephthah  which  he  sent  him. 

29.  Then  the  spirit  of  Adoni  came  upon  Jephthah,  and  he 
passed  over  Gilead,  and  Manasseh,  and  passed  over  Mizpeh  of 
Gilead,  and  from  Mizpeh  of  Gilead  he  passed  over  unto  the  Bene 
Ammon. 

30.  And  Jephthah  vowed  a  vow  unto  Adoni,  and  said,  If  thou 
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Shalt  without  fail  deliver  the  Bene  Ammon  into  mine  hands,  then 
it  shall  be,  that  whatsoever  cometh  forth  of  the  doors  of  my  honse 
to  meet  me,  when  I  return  in  peace  from  the  Bene  Ammon,  shall 
surely  be  Adoni*s,  and  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt  offerinj^. 

82.  So  Jephthah  passed  over  to  the  Bene  Ammon  to  fight  against 
them ;  and  Adoni  delivered  them  into  his  hands.  And  he  smote 
them  from  Aroer,  even  till  thou  come  to  Minnith,  twenty  cities, 
and  unto  the  plain  of  the  vineyards,  with  a  very  great  slaughter. 
Thus  the  Bene  Ammon  were  subdued  before  the  Bene  Israel. 

34.  And  Jephthah  came  to  Mizpeh  unto  his  house,  and,  behold, 
his  daughter  came  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  with  dances, 
and  she  was  his  only  child ;  beside  her  he  had  neither  son  nor 
daughter. 

35.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  saw  her,  that  he  rent  his 
clothes  and  said,  Alas,  my  daughter !  thou  hast  brought  me  very 
low,  and  thou  art  one  of  them  that  trouble  me ;  for  I  have  opened 
my  mouth  unto  Adoni,  and  I  cannot  go  back. 

36.  And  she  said  unto  him,  My  father,  if  thou  hast  opened  thy 
mouth  unto  Adoni,  do  to  me  according  to  that  which  hath  pro- 
ceeded out  of  thy  mouth ;  forasmuch  as  Adoni  hath  taken  vengeance 
for  thee  of  thine  enemies,  even  of  the  Bene  Ammon. 

37.  And  she  said  unto  her  father,  Let  this  thing  be  done  for 
me ;  lot  me  alone  two  months,  that  I  may  go  up  and  down  upon 
the  mountains,  and  bewail  my  virginity,  I  and  my  fellows.  And 
he  said,  Go.  And  ho  sent  her  away  for  two  months ;  and  she 
went  with  her  companions  and  bewailed  her  virginity  upon  the 
mountains. 

39.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  two  months,  that  she 
returned  unto  her  &ther,  who  did  with  her  according  to  his  vow 
which  he  had  vowed.     And  she  knew  no  man. 

40.  And  it  was  a  custom  in  Israel,  that  the  daughters  of  Israel 
went  yearly  to  lament  the  daughter  of  Jephthah,  the  Oileadite,  four 
days  in  a  year. 

Judges  xii.  1.  And  the  men  of  Ephraim  gathered  themselves 
together,  and  went  northward,  and  said  unto  Jephthah,  Wherefore 
passedst  thou  over  to  fight  against  the  Bene  Ammon,  and  didst  not 
call  us  to  go  with  thee  ?  We  will  bum  thine  house  upon  thee  with 
fire.  And  Jephthah  said  unto  them,  I  and  my  people  were  at  great 
strife  with  the  Bene  Ammon ;  and  when  I  called  you,  ye  delivered 
me  not  out  of  their  hands ;  and  when  I  saw  that  ye  delivered  me 
not,  I  put  my  life  in  my  hand  and  passed  over  against  the  Bene 
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Ammon,  and  Adoni  delivered  them  into  my  hand  :  wherefore  then 
are  je  come  up  anto  me  this  day  to  fight  against  me  ? 

4.  Then  Jephthah  gathered  together  the  men  of  Gilead,  and  fought 
with  Ephraim :  and  the  men  of  Gilead  smote  Ephraim,  hecause  they 
said,  Ye  Oileadites  are  fugitives  of  Ephraim  among  the  Ephraimites, 
and  among  the  Manassites. 

5.  And  the  Oileadites  took  the  passages  of  Jordan  befoie  the 
Ephraimites ;  and  it  was  so,  that  when  those  Ephraimites  which 
were  escaped  said,  Let  me  go  over :  that  the  men  of  Oilead  said 
unto  them.  Art  thou  an  Ephraimite  ?  If  he  said,  Nay ;  then  said 
they  unto  him,  Say  now  Shibboleth  ;  and  he  said  Sibbolelh  :  for  he 
could  not  frame  to  pronounce  it  right 

6.  Then  they  took  him  and  slew  him  at  the  passages  of 
Jordan.  And  there  fell  at  that  time  of  the  Ephraimites  forty-two 
thousand. 

Josephus, — The  story  of  Jephthah  in  Josephns  is  a  free  para- 
phrase of  that  in  Judges.  He  says  that  Jephthah  freed  his  own 
people  from  that  slavery  which  they  had  undergone  for  eighteen 
years.  And  he  says  that  Jephthah  sacrificed  his  daughter  as  a 
burnt  offering. 

Addition. — Judges  xii.  7.     And  Jephthah  judged  Israel  six  years. 

llien  died  Jephthah  the  Gileadite,  and  was  buried  in  one  of  the 
cities  of  Gilead. 

Josephus  says  that  Jephthah  was  buried  in  Sabec,  a  place  in  the 
land  of  Gilead. 

Tbadipion  of  Ibzan  of  Bethlehem. — All  we  have  as  to  him  is  a 
short  note. 

Tradition. — Judges  xii.  8.  And  after  him  (Jephthah)  Ibzan  of 
Bethlehem  judged  Israel. 

9.  And  he  had  thirty  sons  and  thirty  daughters,  nn  hom  he  sent 
abroad,  and  took  in  thirty  daughters  from  abroad  for  his  sons.  And 
he  judged  Israel  seven  years. 

10.  Then  died  Ibzan,  and  was  buried  at  Bethlehem. 

Josephus  (Ant.  V.  vii.  12)  speaks  of  him  as  "  being  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  and  of  the  city  of  Bethlehem."  He  adds  that  "he  did 
nothing  in  the  seven  years  of  his  administration,  that  was  worth 
recording,  or  deserved  a  memorial." 

Tradition  of  Elon  the  Zebulonite. — Nothing  is  known  of  this 
worthy  except  from  a  short  note. 

TradUton, — Judges  xii.  11.  And  after  him  (Ibzan;  Elon,  a 
Zebulonite,  judged  Israel.     And  he  judged  Israel  ten  years. 

VOL.  I.  0 
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12.  And  Elon  the  Zebiilonite  died,  and  was  buried  in  Aijalon  in 
the  country  of  Zebuluu. 

Josephils  says  (Ant.  V.  vii.  14),  neither  did  he  do  anything 
remarkable. 

Tradition  of  Abdon  of  Ephraim. — Prrface. — This  is  the  last 
notice  in  Judges  to  which  any  attempt  towards  order  can  be 
ascribed. 

TrcMii^ton.— Judges  xii.  13.  And  after  him  (Elon)  Abdon  Ben 
Hillel,  a  Pirathonite,  judged  Israel. 

14.  And  he  bad  forty  sons  and  thirty  nephews,  that  rode  on 
seventy  ass  colts. 

And  he  judged  Isi-ael  eight  years. 

15.  And  Abdon  Ben  Hillel  the  Pirathonite  died,  and  was 
buried  in  Pirathon,  in  the  land  of  Ephraim,  in  the  mount  of 
the  Amalekites. 

Josephus  says  (Ant.  V.  vii.  15)  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  and  bom  in  the  city  of  Pirathon ;  that  he  had  forty  sons 
and  thirty  grandchildren ;  and  that  he  marched  in  staf^  with 
those  seventy,  who  were  all  very  skilful  in  riding  horses. 

Thk  Allegory  of  Samson. — This  is  not  really  a  legend,  but  an 
allegory.  Samson  is  ''the  strong."  Strength  was  ascribed  to  the 
wild  mountaineer  with  his  untrimmed  hair  hanging  down  over 
his  unclean  shoulders  and  face,  and  his  rude  clothing  of  skins  of 
goats  or  sheep.  Asceticism,  abstinence  from  wine,  and  all  other 
luxuries,  inci  eased  the  horribleness  of  his  aspect,  and  were 
supposed  to  enhance  his  holiness  and  to  superadd  divine  to  human 
strength.  Such  is  the  picture  of  Saiijson ;  and,  to  develope  it  in 
fulness,  his  parents  are  to  abstain  from  all  luxuries,  that  he  may 
exhibit  the  perfect  ascetic — the  Nazarite. 

The  allegory  is  rudely  constructed.  It  is  a  gem  almost  as 
unpolished  as  when  produced  from  the  mine.  Fortunately,  it  was 
not  adapted  for  levitical  ornamentation ;  it  has  therefore,  perhaps, 
been  preserved  in  almost  its  pristine  state.  He  is  Hercules  in  the 
lion's  skin  with  the  club ;  such  as  Hercules  and  Melcarth  may  have 
been  in  their  original  tales. 

He  is  the  ferocious,  amorous,  leckless,  revengeful,  generous, 
riddle-telling,  confiding  savage  of  the  mountains;  assailing  the 
low  landers  with  the  rudest  weapons,  and  setting  their  crops  on 
fire.  Coming  into  civilized  life  and  its  enjoyments,  he  becomes 
effeminate,  is  ridiculously  cheated,  and  easily  beguiled  and  en- 
slaved.    He  resumes    his    savage   habits,  re-acquires   his   savage 
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strength,  bat  not  bis  power  of  perception;  and,  nnable  to  reoover 
freedom,  in  a  farions  effort  involves  bis  captors  in  a  common 
destruction  with  bimself. 

It  is  the  allegory  of  a  people  strong  in  their  barbarous  habits ; 
but  by  love  and  luxury  rendered  effeminate,  and  tben  easily 
imposed  upon  and  subdued ;  and  if  by  a  sudden  effort  recovering 
their  strength,  but  not  their  discretion,  wreaking  their  blind  fury 
on  their  conquerors  and  themselves  in  the  madness  of  despair. 

The  allegorical  allusion  to  the  Philistine  rule  has  no  indication 
of  any  particular  period.  But  it  indicates  the  geneiuL  submission 
of  Judah  to  the  rule  of  that  people,  the  levying  of  blackmail,  and 
the  infliction  of  mere  wanton  outrages  upon  them  by  the  Danite 
mountaineers,  and  that  the  Philistines  found  it  necessary  from  time 
to  time  to  disarm  Judah,  and  chastise  some  of  the  mure  mischievous 
marauders. 

At  the  same  time  it  indicates  that  there  was  no  obstacle  or 
decided  objection  to  intermarriages  between  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Philistine  races. 

The  author,  in  a  sarcastic  vein,  has  exhibited  the  taste  of  his 
countrymen  for  the  absurd,  and  has  produced  an  admirable  allegory, 
which  was,  probably,  received  by  his  own  people  as  such.  But, 
whatever  he  intended,  he  could  never  have  imagined  that  such  a 
strange  composition  would  ever  be  adopted  as  an  article  of  religious 
faith.  Yet  Paul  (Heb.  xi.  32)  says.  What  shall  I  more  say?  for 
the  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  Gideon,  and  of  Barak,  and  of 
Samson,  and  of  Jephthah ;  of  David  also,  and  Samuel,  and  of  the 
prophets,  who,  through  faith,  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteous- 
ness, obtained  promises,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  <&c. ;  as  if  the 
apostle  accepted  the  tale  of  Samson  as  an  historical  record.  Nor 
does  he  inform  us  what  kingdoms  the  rest  of  these  woiihies 
subdued. 

Josephus  (Ant.  V.  viii.  9)  seriously  infurms  us  that  it  was  not 
from  the  terribly  destructive  *'  new  jaw  bone  of  the  ass,"  that 
Samson  quenched  his  thirst :  but  from  a  more  natural  source,  a 
copious  spring  which  he  called  the  Jaw-bone,  as  if  he  also  believed 
the  allegory  to  be  a  narrative  of  fact.  He  should  have  also  in- 
formed us  what  the  weapon  was  which  Samson  called  the  jaw-bone. 

Ifdrodactum, — Judges  xiii.  1.  And  the  Bene  Israel  did  evil 
again  in  the  sight  of  Adoni :  and  Adoni  delivered  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines  forty  years. 

I^efkl.— Judges  xiii.  2.     And  there  was  a  certain  man  of  Zorah, 
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of  the  family  of  the  Danites,  whoee  name  was  Manoah ;  and  his 
wife  was  barren,  and  bare  not. 

3.  And  the  angel  of  Adoni  appeared  unto  the  woman,  and 
said  nnto  her.  Behold,  now,  thon  art  barren,  and  bearest  not ;  but 
thou  shalt  conceive,  and  bear  a  son. 

4.  Now,  therefore,  beware,  I  pray  thee,  and  drink  not  wine 
nor  strong  drink,  and  eat  not  any  nnclean  thing :  for,  lo,  thon 
shalt  conceive,  and  bear  a  son ;  and  no  razor  shaU  come  on  his 
head:  for  the  child  shall  be  a  Nazarite  nnto  god  from  the 
womb:  and  he  shall  b^in  to  deliver  Israel  ont  of  the  hand  of 
the  Philistines. 

6.  Then  the  woman  came  and  told  her  husband,  saying,  A 
man  of  god  came  unto  me,  and  his  countenance  was  like  the 
countenance  of  an  angel  of  god,  very  terrible :  but  I  asked  him 
not  whence  he  was,  neither  told  he  me  his  name :  but  he  said 
unto  me.  Behold  thou  shalt  conceive,  and  bear  a  son ;  and  now 
drink  no  wine,  nor  strong  drink,  neither  eat  any  unclean  thing ; 
for  the  child  shall  be  a  Nazarite  to  god  from  the  womb  to  the  day 
of  his  death. 

8.  Then  Manoah  entreated  Adoni,  and  said,  O  my  lord,  let 
the  man  of  god  which  thou  didst  send  come  again  unto  us, 
and   teach  us  what  we  shall   do  unto  the  child  that   shall   be 

bom. 

9.  And  Adoni  hearkened   to  the  voice  of  Manoah :    and   the 

angel  of  Adoni  came  again  unto  the  woman  as  she  sat  in  the 
field;  but  Manoah  her  husband  was  not  with  her.  And  the 
woman  made  haste,  and  ran,  and  shewed  her  husband,  and  said 
unto  him,  Behold,  the  man  hath  appeared  unto  me,  that  came 
unto  me  the  other  day. 

11.  And  Manoah  arose,  and  went  after  his  wife,  and  came  to 
the  man,  and  said  nnto  him,  Art  thou  the  man  that  spakest 
unto  the  woman?  And  he  said,  I  am.  And  Manoah  said,  Now 
let  thy  words  come  to  pass.  How  shall  we  order  the  child,  and 
how  shall  we  do  unto  him  ? 

13.  And  the  angel  of  Adoni  said  unto  Manoah,  Of  all  that 
I  said  unto  the  woman  let  her  beware.  She  may  not  eat  of 
anything  that  cometh  of  the  vine,  neither  let  her  drink  wine  or 
strong  drink,  nor  eat  any  unclean  thing :  all  that  I  commanded 
her  let  her  observe. 

15.  And  Manoah  said  unto  the  angel  of  Adoni,  I  pray  thee,  let 
us  detain  thee,  until  we  shall  have  made  ready  a  kid  for  thee. 
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16.  And  the  angel  of  Adoni  said  unto  Manoah,  Though  thou 
detain  me,  I  will  not  eat  of  thy  bread :  and,  if  thou  wilt  offer  a 
burnt  offering,  thou  must  offer  it  unto  Adoni.  For  Manoah  knew 
not  that  he  was  an  angel  of  Adoni.  And  Manoah  said  unto 
the  angel  of  Adoni,  What  is  thy  name,  that  when  thy  sayings 
come  to  pass  we  may  do  thee  honour  ?  And  the  angel  of  Adoni 
said  unto  him,  Why  askest  thou  thus  after  my  name,  seeing  it  is 
secret? 

19.  So  Manoah  took  a  kid  with  a  meat  offering,  and  offered  it 
upon  a  rock  unto  Adoni :  and  the  angel  did  wonderously ;  and 
Manoah  and  his  wife  looked  on. 

20.  For  it  came  to  pass  when  the  flame  went  up  toward  heaven 
from  off*  the  altar,  that  the  angel  of  Adoni  ascended  in  the  flame 
of  the  altar.  And  Manoah  and  his  wife  looked  on  it,  and  fell 
on  their  faces  to  the  ground.  But  the  angel  of  Adoni  did  no 
more  appear  to  Manoah  and  his  wife.  Then  Manoah  knew  that 
he  was  an  angel  of  Adoni.  And  Manoah  said  unto  his  wife. 
We  shall  surely  die,  because  we  have  seen  god.  But  his  wife 
said  unto  him,  If  Adoni  were  pleased  to  kill  us,  he  would  not  have 
received  a  burnt  offering  and  a  meat  offering  at  our  hands,  neither 
would  he  have  shewed  us  all  these  things,  nor  would,  as  at  this 
time,  have  told  us  such  things  as  these. 

24.  And  the  woman  bare  a  son,  and  called  his  name  Samson ; 
and  the  child  grew,  and  Adoni  blessed  him. 

25.  And  the  Spirit  of  Adoni  began  to  move  him  at  times  in  the 
camp  of  Dan,  between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol. 

Judges  xiv.  1 .  And  Samson  went  down  to  Timnath,  and  saw  a 
woman  in  Timnath,  of  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines.  And 
he  came  up,  and  he  told  hisji  father  and  his  mother,  and  said,  I 
have  seen  a  woman  in  Timnath  of  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines ; 
now  therefore  get  her  for  me  to  wife.  Then  his  father  and  his 
mother  said  unto  him.  Is  there  never  a  woman  among  the 
daughters  of  thy  brethren,  or  among  all  my  people,  that  thou 
goest  to  take  a  wife  of  the  uncircumcised  Philistines?  And 
Samson  said  unto  his  father,  Get  her  for  me ;  for  she  pleaseth 
me  well. 

4.  But  his  father  and  his  mother  knew  not  that  it  was  of 
Adoni,  that  he  sought  an  occasion  against  the  Philistines;  for 
at  that  time  the  Philistines  had  dominion  over  Israel. 

6.  Then  went  Samson  down,  and  his  father  and  his  mother,  to 
Timnath,  and  came  to  the  vineyards  of  Timnath;    and,  behold 
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a  yotmg  lion  roared  against  him,  and  the  Spirit  of  Adoni  came 
mightily  upon  him,  and  he  rent  him,  as  he  would  have  rent  a 
kid,  and  he  had  nothing  in  his  hand :  but  he  told  not  his  father  or 
his  mother  what  he  had  done. 

7.  And  he  went  down,  and  talked  with  the  woman ;  and  she 
pleased  Samson  well.  And  after  a  time  he  returned  to  take  her, 
and  he  turned  aside  to  see  the  carcase  of  the  lion ;  and,  behold 
there  was  a  swarm  of  bees  and  honey  in  the  carcase  of  the  lion. 
And  he  took  thereof  in  his  hands,  and  went  on  eating,  and  came 
to  his  father  and  mother,  and  he  gave  them,  and  they  did  eat :  and 
he  told  not  them  that  he  had  taken  the  honey  out  of  the  carcase 
of  the  lion. 

10.  So  his  father  went  down  unto  the  woman :  and  Samson 
made  there  a  feast;  for  so  used  the  young  men  to  do.  And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  they  saw  him,  that  they  brought  thirty  com- 
panions to  be  with  him.  And  Samson  said,  I  now  put  forth  a 
riddle  unto  you:  if  ye  can  certainly  declare  it  me  within  the 
seven  days  of  the  feast,  and  find  it  out,  then  I  will  give  you 
thirty  sheets  and  thirty  change  of  garments.  But  if  ye  cannot 
declare  it  me,  then  shall  ye  give  me  thirty  sheets  and  thirty 
change  of  garments.  And,  they  said  unto  him.  Put  forth  thy 
riddle,  that  we  may  hear  it.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Out  of  the 
eater  came  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness. 
And  they  could  not  in  three  days  expound  the  riddle. 

15.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  seventh  day  that  they  said  unto 
Samson's  wife.  Entice  thy  husband,  that  he  may  declare  unto  us 
the  riddle,  lest  we  bum  thee  and  thy  father's  house  with  fire; 
have  ye  called  us  to  take  that  we  have  ?  is  it  not  so? 

16.  And  Samson's  wife  wept  before  him,  and  said.  Thou  dost  but 
hate  me,  and  lovest  me  not :  thou  hast  put  forth  a  riddle  unto  the 
children  of  my  people,  and  hast  not  told  it  me.  And  he  said  unto 
her.  Behold,  I  have  not  told  it  my  fitther,  nor  my  mother,  and 
shall  I  tell  it  thee  ?  And  she  wept  before  him  the  seven  days, 
while  their  feast  lasted ;  and  it  came  to  pass  on  the  seventh  day, 
that  he  told  her,  because  she  ]ay  sore  upon  him :  and  she  told  the 
riddle  unto  the  children  of  her  people. 

18.  And  the  men  of  the  city  said  unto  him  on  the  seventh 
day  before  the  sun  went  down,  "What  is  sweeter  than  honey? 
and  what  is  stronger  than  a  lion  ?  And  he  said -unto  them,  Jf  ye 
had  not  plowed  with  my  heifer,  ye  had  not  found  out  my  riddle. 

19.  And  the  Spirit  of  Adoni  came  upon  him,  and  he  went  down 
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to  Aflhkelon,  and  slew  thirty  men  of  them,  and  took  their  spoil, 
and  gave  change  of  garments  unto  them  which  expounded  the 
riddle.  And  his  anger  was  kindled,  and  he  went  up  to  his 
father's  house. 

20.  But  Samson's  wife  was  given  to  his  companion,  whom  he 
had  used  as  his  friend. 

Judges  XV.  1.  But  it  came  to  pass  within  a  while  after,  in  the 
time  of  wheat  harvest,  that  Samson  visited  his  wife  with  a  kid ; 
and  he  said,  I  will  go  in  to  my  wife  into  the  chamber.  But 
her  father  would  not  suffer  him  to  go  in.  And  her  father  said, 
I  verily  thought  that  thou  hadst  utterly  hated  her ;  therefore  I 
gave  her  to  thy  companion  :  is  not  her  younger  sister  fairer  than 
she  ?  take  her,  I  pray  thee,  instead  of  her. 

3.  And  Samson  said  concerning  them.  Now  shall  I  be  more 
blameless  than  the  Philistines,  though  I  do  them  a  displeasure. 

4.  And  Samson  went  and  caught  three  hundred  foxes,  and  took 
firebrands,  and  turned  tail  to  tail,  and  put  a  firebrand  in  the 
midst  between  two  tails.  And  when  he  had  set  the  brands  on 
fire,  he  let  them  go  into  the  standing  com  of  the  Philistines, 
and  burnt  up  both  the  shocks,  and  also  the  standing  com,  ¥dth 
the  vineyards  and  olives. 

6.  Then  the  Philistines  said,  Who  hath  done  this  ?  And  they 
answered,  Samson,  the  son  in  law  of  the  Timnite,  because  he  had 
taken  his  virife  and  given  her  to  his  companion.  And  the 
Philistines  came  up,  and  burnt  her  and  her  father  with  fire.  And 
Samson  said  unto  them,  Though  ye  have  done  this,  yet  will  I 
be  avenged  of  you,  and  after  that  I  will  cease. 

8.  And  he  smote  them  hip  and  thigh  with  a  great  slaughter ; 
and  he  went  down  and  dwelt  in  the  top  of  the  rock  Etam. 

9.  Then  the  Philistines  went  up  and  pitched  in  Judah,  and 
spread  themselves  in  Lehi.  And  the  men  of  Judah  said,  Why 
are  ye  come  up  against  us  ?  And  they  answered.  To  bind  Samson, 
are  we  come  up,  to  do  to  him  as  he  hath  done  to  us. 

11.  Then  three  thousand  men  of  Judah  went  to  the  top  of  the 
rock  Etam,  and  said  to  Samson,  Enowest  thou  not  that  the 
Philistines  are  rulers  over  us  ?  what  is  this  that  thou  hast  done 
unto  us?  And  he  said  unto  them.  As  they  did  unto  me,  so  have 
I  done  unto  them.  And  they  said  unto  him,  We  are  come  down 
to  bind  thee,  that  we  may  deliver  thee  into  the  hand  of  the 
Philistines.  And  Samson  said  unto  them.  Swear  unto  me  that 
ye  will  not  fall  upon  me  yourselves.     And  they  spake  unto  him, 
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^aying,  No,  but  we  will  bind  thee  fast,  and  deliver  thee  into  their 
hand  :  but  surely  we  will  not  kill  thee. 

13.  And  they  bound  him  with  two  new  cords,  and  brought 
him  up  from  the  rock. 

14.  And  when  he  came  nnto  Lehi,  the  Philistines  shouted 
against  him  :  and  the  Spirit  of  Adoni  came  mightily  upon  him, 
and  the  cords  that  were  upon  his  aims  became  as  flax  which  is 
burnt  with  Are,  and  his  bands  loosed  from  ofif  his  hands. 

15.  And  he  found  a  new  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  and  put  forth 
his  hand  and  took  it,  and  slew  one  thousand  men  therewith.  And 
Samson  said,  With  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  heaps  upon  heaps,  with 
the  jaw  of  an  a^s  have  I  slain  a  thousand  men.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  he  had  made  an  end  of  speaking,  that  he  cast  away 
the  jaw-bone  out  of  his  hand,  and  called  that  place  Eamath-lehi. 

18.  And  he  was  sore  athirst,  and  called  on  Adoni,  and  said,  Thou 
hast  given  this  great  deliverance  into  the  hand  of  thy  servant; 
and  now  shall  I  die  for  thirst,  and  fall  into  the  hand  of  the  im- 
circumcised  ? 

19.  But  god  clave  a  hollow  place  that  was  in  the  jaw,  and  there 
came  water  thereout;  and  when  he  had  drunk,  his  spirit  came 
again,  and  he  revived ;  wherefore  he  called  the  name  thereof  En- 
hakkore,  which  is  in  Lehi  unto  this  day. 

20.  And  he  judged  Israel  in  the  days  of  the  Philistines  twenty 
years. 

Additions, — Freface, — The  original  allegory  appears  to  have  ter- 
minated, with  the  s^tement,  in  Judges  xv.  20,  that  Samson  ruled 
Israel  in  the  days  of  the  Philistines  20  years. 

The  author  appears,  perhaps  after  it  had  created  an  excitement 
among  his  countrymen,  to  have  resumed  his  pen  and  added  other 
stories  of  prodigious  achievements  to  it. 

First  addition, — Judges  xvi.  1.  Then  went  Samson  to  Gaza,  and 
saw  there  a  harlot  and  went  in  unto  her.  And  it  was  told  the 
Gazites,  saying  Samson  is  come  hither.  And  they  compassed 
him  in,  and  laid  wait  for  him  all  night  in  the  gate  of  the  city, 
and  were  quiet  all  the  night,  saying,  When  it  is  day,  we  shall  kill 
him. 

3.  And  Samson  lay  till  midnight,  and  arose  at  midnight,  and 
took  the  doors  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  the  two  posts,  and  went 
aviray  with  them,  bar  and  all,  and  put  them  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
carried  them  up  to  the  top  of  a  hill  that  is  before  Hebron. 

Se-cond  addition. — Judges  xvi.  4.  And  it  came  to  pass  afterwards 
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that  he  loved  a  woman  in  the  valley  of  Sorek,  whose  name  was 
Delilah.  And  the  melechs  of  the  Philistines  came  up  unto  her,  and 
said  unto  her,  Entice  him,  and  see  wherein  his  great  strength  lieth, 
and  by  what  means  we  may  prevail  against  him,  that  we  may  bind 
him  to  afflict  him  :  and  we  will  give  thee  every  one  of  us  eleven 
hundred  pieces  of  silver. 

6.  And  Delilah  said  to  Samson,  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  wherein 
thy  great  strength  lieth,  and  wherewith  thou  mightest  be  bound  to 
afflict  thee. 

7.  And  Samson  said  unto  her,  If  they  bind  me  with  seven  green 
withs  that  were  never  dried,  then  shall  I  be  weak,  and  be  as 
another  man. 

8.  Then  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  brought  up  to  her  seven 
green  withs  which  had  not  been  dried,  and  she  bound  him  with 
them.  Now  there  were  men  lying  in  wait,  abiding  with  her  in 
the  chamber.  And  she  said  unto  him,  The  Philistines  be  upon 
thee,  Samson.  And  he  brake  the  withs,  as  a  thread  of  tow  is 
broken  when  it  toucheth  the  fire.     So  his  strength  was  not  known. 

10.  And  Delilah  said  unto  Samson,  Behold,  thou  hast  mocked 
me,  and  told  me  lies :  now  tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  wherewith  thou 
mightest  be  bound.  And  he  said  unto  her.  If  they  bind  me  fast 
with  new  ropes  that  never  were  occupied,  then  shall  I  be  weak,  and 
be  as  another  man.  Delilah  therefore  took  new  ropes,  and  bound 
him  therewith,  and  said  unto  him,  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee, 
Samson.  And  there  were  liers  in  wait  abiding  in  the  chamber. 
And  he  brake  them  from  off  his  arms  like  a  thread. 

13.  And  Delilah  said  unto  Samson,  Hitherto  thou  hast  mocked  me, 
and  told  me  lies  :  tell  me  wherewith  thou  mightest  be  bound.  And 
he  said  unto  her,  If  thou  weavest  the  seven  locks  of  my  head  with 
the  web.  And  she  fastened  it  with  the  pin,  and  said  unto  him. 
The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson.  And  he  awaked  out  of  his 
sleep,  and  went  away  with  the  pin  of  the  beam,  and  with  the 
web. 

15.  And  she  said  unto  him.  How  canst  thou  say,  I  love  thee, 
when  thine  heart  is  not  ynih,  me  ?  thou  hast  mocked  me  these  three 
times,  and  hast  not  told  me  wherein  thy  great  strength  lieth. 

16.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  she  pressed  him  daily  with  her 
words,  and  urged  him,  so  that  his  soul  was  vexed  unto  death ;  that 
he  told  her  all  his  heart,  and  said  unto  her.  There  hath  not  come  a 
razor  upon  mine  head ;  for  I  have  been  a  Nazarite  unto  Adoni  from 
my  mother's  womb :  if  I  be  shaven,  then  my  strength  will  go  from 
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me,  and  I  shall  become  weak,  and  be  like  any  other  man.  And 
when  Delilah  saw  that  he  had  toM  her  all  his  heart,  she  sent  and 
called  for  the  melechs  of  the  Philistines,  saying,  Come  np  this  once, 
for  he  hath  shewed  me  all  his  heart. 

18.  Then  the  melechs  of  the  Philistines  came  up  unto  her,  and 
brought  money  in  their  hand.  And  she  made  him  sleep  upon  her 
knees  ;  and  she  called  for  a  man,  and  tihe  caused  him  to  shave  off 
the  seven  locks  of  his  head  ;  and  she  began  to  afiUct  him,  and  his 
strength  went  from  him.  And  she  said,  The  Philistines  be  upon 
thee,  Samson. 

20.  And  he  awoke  out  of  his  sleep,  and  said,  I  will  go  out  as  at 
other  times  before,  and  shake  myself.  And  lie  wist  not  that  Adoni 
was  departed  from  him.  But  the  Philistines  took  him,  and  put  out 
his  eyes,  and  brought  him  down  to  Qaza,  and  bound  him  with 
fetters  of  brass ;  and  he  did  grind  in  the  prison  house. 

22.  Howbeit  the  hair  of  his  head  began  to  grow  again  after  he 
was  shaven.  Then  the  melechs  of  the  Philistines  gathered  them 
together  for  to  offer  a  great  sacrifice  unto  Dagon  their  god,  and  to 
rejoice :  for  they  said,  Our  god  hath  delivered  Samson  our  enemy 
into  our  hand.  And  when  the  people  saw  him,  they  praised  their 
god,  for  they  said,  Our  god  hath  delivered  into  our  hands  our 
enemy,  and  the  destroyer  of  our  country,  which  slew  many  of  us. 

25.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  their  hearts  were  merry,  that 
they  said.  Call  for  Samson,  that  he  may  make  us  sport.  And  they 
called  for  Samson  out  of  the  prison  houfie;  and  he  made  them 
sport :  and  they  set  him  between  the  pillars.  And  Samson  said 
unto  the  lad  that  held  him  by  the  hand.  Suffer  me  that  I  may  feel 
the  pillars  whereupon  the  house  standeth,  that  I  may  lean  upon 
them. 

27.  Now  the  house  was  full  of  men  and  women ;  and  all  the 
melechs  of  the  Philistines  were  there :  and  there  were  upon  the 
roof  about  three  thousand  men  and  women,  that  beheld  while 
Samson  made  sport. 

28.  And  Samson  called  unto  Adoni,  and  said,  0  Adoni,  remember 
me,  I  pray  thee,  and  strengthen  me,  I  pray  thee,  only  this  once,  O 
god,  that  I  may  be  at  once  avenged  of  the  Philistines  for  my  two 
eyes.  And  Samson  took  hold  of  the  two  middle  pillars  upon  which 
the  house  stood,  and  on  which  it  was  borne  up,  of  the  one  with  his 
right  hand,  and  of  the  other  with  his  left. 

30.  And  Samson  said.  Let  me  die  with  the  Philistines.  And  he 
bowed  himself  with  all  his  might :  and  the  house  fell  upon  the 
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meleohs,  and  upon  all  the  people  that  were  therein.  So  the 
dead  which  he  slew  at  his  death  were  more  than  they  which  he 
slew  in  his  life. 

31.  Then  his  brethren  and  all  the  house  of  his  father  came  down, 
and  took  him,  and  brought  him  up,  and  buried  him  between  Zorah 
and  Eshtaol  in  the  buryingplace  of  Manoah  his  father.  And  he 
judged  Israel  twenty  years. 

In  JasejihuB  (Ant.  V.  viiL)  the  story  of  Samson  is  in  the  main  con- 
formable with  that  in  tludges,  but  very  differently  told.  He  states 
that  Manoah  was  fond  of  his  wife  to  a  degree  of  madness,  and  on 
that  account  was  unmeasurably  jealous  of  her ;  that  the  wife  in- 
formed her  husband  when  he  came  home  of  what  the  angel  had 
said,  and  showed  so  great  an  admiration  of  the  beauty  and  tallness 
of  the  young  man  that  had  appeared  to  her,  that  her  husband  was 
astonished  and  out  of  himself  for  jealousy  ....  and  that  when  all 
was  ready  for  the  sacrifice  (referred  to  in  Judges)  the  angel  en- 
joined him  to  set  the  loaves  and  the  flesh,  but  without  the  vessels, 
upon  the  rock ;  which  when  they  had  done,  he  touched  the  flesh 
with  the  rod  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  which,  upon  the  breaking 
out  of  a  flame,  was  consumed,  together  with  the  loaves ;  and  the 
angel  ascended  openly,  in  their  sight,  up  to  heaven,  by  means  of 
the  smoke,  as  by  a  vehicle.  He  informs  us  that  the  name  Samson 
signifies  one  that  is  strong.  He  also  states  that  Samson  divorced 
his  wife ;  and  that  the  girl  despised  his  anger,  and  was  married  to 
his  companion,  who  made  the  former  match  between  them  ;  and  he 
gives,  in  somewhat  different  terms,  the  story  of  letting  loose  300 
foxes  with  lit  firebrands  at  their  tails.  He  describes  the  surrender 
of  Samson  to  the  men  of  Judah  in  somewhat  different  terms,  and 
his  achievement  of  slaying  1,000  of  the  Philistines  with  a  jaw-bone 
as  occurring  at  a  place  now  called  (Lehi)  the  "Jaw-bone,"  on 
account  of  the  great  action  there  performed  by  Samson,  though  of 
old  it  had  no  particular  name.  Samson  is  described  as  too  proud  of 
his  performance  as  effected  by  his  own  prowess,  but  that  thirst 
compelled  him  to  ascribe  it  to  god  ;  and  on  his  penitence  god  was 
moved  by  his  entreaties,  and  raised  him  up  a  plentiful  fountain  of 
sweet  water  at  a  certain  rock ;  whence  it  was  that  Samson  called 
the  place  Lehi,  the  Jaw-bone,  and  so  it  is  called  to  this  day. 

The  story  of  carrying  off  the  gates  of  Gaza  is  in  the  main  similar, 
but  instead  of  going  to  a  harlot  "  he  took  up  his  lodgings  at  a 
certain  inn." 

The  story  of  Samson's  love  for  Delilah,  his  betrayal  by  her  to  the 
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Philistines,  and  thrusting  down  the  pillars  of  the  room  in  which 
they  were  assembled  at  a  public  festival,  is  told  in  a  very  free 
conformity  with  that  in  Judges. 

TheStory  of  Micah,  his  levite,  and  the  Migration  of  Dan. — 
The  compiler  of  Judges  does  not  attempt  to  give  this  story  a  chro- 
nological place,  beyond  stating  that  it  refers  to  a  time  when  there 
was  no  king  in  Israel,  therefore  before  Saul. 

The  story  is,  probably,  mainly  a  fiction,  into  which  the  author 
has  introduced  a  tradition  of  a  migration  f i  om  Dan  to  the  north. 

If  there  ever  was  such  a  migration,  it  could  not  have  occurred 
until  after  the  time  of  Gide<m ;  for  until  then  it  is  manifest  that 
600  Danites  could  not  have  forced  their  way  to  the  capture  of  a 
town  so  far  north. 

Josephus  treats  every  story  in  the  scriptures,  at  least  as  derived 
from  those  accessible  to  him,  or  as  modified  by  his  own  fancy,  as  a 
narrative  of  fact.  He  places  this  immediately  after  the  story  of 
the  levite  and  the  slaughter  of  Benjamin,  which  he  introduces 
before  the  tale  of  Ehud.  This  is  certainly  inconsistent  with  the 
other  legends.  But  whether  pure  fiction,  or  an  approximately 
true  story,  as  to  Micah,  as  to  his  levite,  and  as  to  the  migration 
from  Dan,  it  is  so  much  more  free  from  levitical  corruption,  as  to 
afibrd  a  history  of  the  condition,  religion,  habits,  and  manners  of 
the  country  before  the  time  of  David,  and  to  be  entitled  to  greater 
respect  from  the  historian  than  almost  any  other  portion  of  what 
is  called  holy  writ. 

Micah  is  the  personification,  real,  or  eponymous,  of  a  wealthy 
Palestinian  sheik,  or  franklin,  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Shechem.  He  is  established  in  his  city  or  village,  surrounded  by 
his  immediate  kindred,  and,  perhaps,  by  some  junior  branches  of 
his  sept,  and  their  dependents.  From  the  menace  of  the  Danites,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  village  or  sept  was  not  large.  He  was,  how- 
ever, the  hereditary  patriarch  of  that  ilk.  His  father,  perhaps  from 
traffic  with  the  passing  merchants  at  the  mart  of  Shechem,  had 
amassed  a  very  considerable  fortune  fur  that  time  and  country, 
1,100  shekels  of  silver  (about  £126,  proportionate  to  a  modern  for- 
tune of  £3,000  or  £4,000)  in  addition  to  his  agricultural  and  farming 
stock. 

The  young  elder,  patriarch,  or  chief  of  the  family,  and  his  mother, 
had  some  question  about  the  title  to  this  great  hoard  of  bullion, 
which  Micah  had  taken  from  her.  The  son,  repentant  of  perhaps 
an  over  exertion  of  authority,  delivers  the  treasure  to  the  mother. 
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The  pious  and  affectionate  old  lady  had  only  intended  to  save  it 
for  her  gods  and  her  8on. 

The  result  is  that  the  shekels  are  restored  to  the  safe  keeping  of 
the  mother. 

As  Gideon  had  estahlished  a  princely  sanctuary  or  ephod  at 
Ophrah  with  the  golden  spoils  of  the  Midianites,  so  Micah  and  his 
pious  mother  established  a  respectable  franklin's  sanctuary  in  his 
village  in  Mount  Ephraim.  Micah  made  a  house  of  gods,  and  an 
ephod  and  teraphim;  and  they  expended  200  shekels  (or  half- 
crowns)  in  the  purchase — or  about  7  lbs.  8  ounces  in  weight,  in 
the  fabrication — of  a  molten  god  and  a  graven  god,  which  they 
established  in  this  house  or  tabernacle.  The  images  made  out  of 
this  silver  must  have  been  small.  We  are  not  informed  what 
deities  they  represented.     Some  in  India  and  China  are  very  small. 

The  respectable  farmer  having,  under  the  pious  influence  of  his 
mother,  built  the  village  temple,  and  duly  instituted  in  it  the 
images  and  the  teraphim,  like  other  patrons,  appoints  a  minister 
for  the  performance  of  the  service,  and,  with  or  without  laying  of 
hands  upon  him,  sufficiently  consecrates  his  son  to  the  office,  but 
apparently  as  a  mere  vicar,  until  a  more  highly-qualified  parson 
should  be  found. 

Next  on  the  scene  appears  a  migiatory  levite  from  Bethlehem- 
Judah,  not  of  the  subsequently  fabricated  family  of  Levi,  but  of 
the  family  of  Judah.  This  levite  seems  to  have  been  a  fascinating 
but  not  very  scrupulous  gentleman,  judging  from  the  influence  he 
acquired  over  Micah  and  his  villagers,  and  afterwards  over  the 
Danite  rovers,  and  how  he  abused  it. 

He  had  probably  heard  of  the  little  church  or  tabernacle  of 
Micah,  and  took  a  morning's  walk  across  the  mountains  to  offer  his 
services  there. 

Micah  found  him  better  qualified  for  the  ritualistic  services  in 
the  house  of  the  graven  and  molten  images,  and  more  graceful  in 
putting  on  the  ephod  than  his  rustic  fcon,  and,  probably,  better 
educated  in  prophecy,  that  is,  in  singing  Kongs,  in  telling  stories, 
and  in  inventing  such  stories  as  might  be  gratifying  to  the 
patriarch  and  his  sept ;  and  cheerful  at  the  banquet  also,  and 
acquainted  with  Jotham's  fable  of  the  vine  producing  wine  "  which 
cheereth  god  and  man." 

He  seems  to  have  been  an  agieeable,  captivating,  accommodating 
levite,  the  very  man  to  be  sought  for  good  company  and  willing  to 
accept  promotion. 
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Tie  and  Micah  had  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon  the  stipend. 
And  he  and  the  Danites  quickly  agreed  for  a  better. 

Micah  agreed  to  give  him  a  fair  stipend,  for  a  chaplain  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  ten  shekels  of  silver  (about  £1  5«.)  per  annum,  a 
suit  of  apparel,  and  his  victuals,  worth  about,  in  the  present  day, 
his  clothes,  food,  and  drink,  and  £50  a  year. 

So  Micah  unfrocked  his  vicarious  son,  and,  without  any  recorded 
apostolic  da<K^nt  of  the  function,  consecrated  the  levite  to  be  the 
officiating  priest  in  his  temple,  and,  consequently,  his  bard  at  the 
festive  board. 

And  this  settled,  Micah  knew  that  Adoni  would  do  him  good, 
seeing  that  he  had  a  levite  to  his  priest. 

It  might  be  inferred  that  the  previous  vocation  of  this  levite, 
— whose  name,  not  given  until  Judges  xviii.  30,  if  then,  may  be 
assumed  to  have  been  Jonathan  Ben  Glershom  Ben  Manasseh — 
was  that  of  a  strolling  minstrel,  and  that  he  had,  in  that  capacity, 
delighted  the  camp  of  Dan;  for,  when  the  Danite  omissaries 
reached  the  house  of  Micah,  •*  they  knew  the  voice  of  the  young 
man  the  levite ;"  and  afterwards,  on  their  march  with  the  600, 
easily  arranged  with  him  to  abandon  the  private  chapel  for  the 
episcopate  of  Dan. 

But,  as  the  pious  priest  was  promoted,  it  was  part  of  his  duty  to 
promote  his  master'6  gods. 

The  Danite  expedition,  especially  this  honourable  incident,  is 
graphically  described.  It  would  have  formed  an  acceptable  addi- 
tion to  the  stories  of  Robin  Hood,  with  his  clerk  of  Copemanshurst 
and  his  merry  men ;  but  Robin  might  have  objected  to  the  stealing 
of  the  gods. 

The  order  of  the  levite  priesthood,  and  their  genealogies  from 
Levi,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  clearly  settled  and  ascer- 
tained in  the  time  of  the  famous  Jonathan  Ben  Gershom  Ben 
Manasseh,  bishop  of  Dan.  And  he  and  his  family  hereditarily 
enjoyed  the  diocese,  and  superintended  the  worship  of  the  graven 
image,  wearing  the  ephod  of  Micah  without  deprivation,  or  even 
censure,  from  the  arch-adonite  or  high  priest  all  the  time  that  the 
house  of  god  was  in  Shiloh,  and  through  the  reigns  of  David  and 
•  Solomon  **  until  the  day  of  the  captivity  t)f  the  land." 

As  the  story  of  the  levite  exposes  the  fiction  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
the  tradition  of  the  Danite  emigration  throws  light  upon  the 
fictitious  character  of  the  tribe  of  Dan. 

According  to  Numb.  i.  38,  39,  of  those  that  were  twenty  years 
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old  and  upwards,  all  that  were  able  to  forth  to  war,  there  were 
numbered  of  the  Bene  Dan  in  Sinai  62,700  fighting-men.  And 
after  the  march  past  before  Baalam,  on  the  coast  of  Jordan,  the 
Bene  Dan  were  numbered  64,400  men. 

According  to  Joshua,  xix.  40,  the  allotment  to  Dan  was  Zorah, 
Eshtaoly  Ir-shemesh,  Shaalabbin,  Ajalon,  Jethlah,  Elon,  Thim- 
nathah,  Ekron,  Eltekeh,  Qibbethou,  Baalath,  Jehud,  Bene-berak, 
Gath-rimmon,  Me-jarkon,  and  Bakkon,  with  the  border  before 
Japho  (Jaffa). 

This  imaginary  grant  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  that  to 
Ephraim,  on  the  east  by  that  to  Benjamin,  on  the  south  by  that  to 
Judah,  and  west  by  the  sea.  But,  except  a  few  mountains  on  the 
eastern  side,  it  consisted  of  a  portion  of  the  rich  Philistine  plain, 
the  Shefelah.  The  utmost  dimensions  which  could  be  given  to  the 
whole  grant  would  be  15  miles  from  north  to  south,  as  much  from 
east  to  west,  an  area  of  about  225  square  miles. 

But  the  Amorites  (of  Philistia  and  Gezer)  forced  the  Bene  Dan 
into  the  mountain;  and  would  not  suffer  them  to  come  down 
to  the  valley  (Judges  i.  34). 

They  appear  only  to  have  possessed  the  most  inaccessible  hill 
tops  and  fieustnesses  on  the  border  of  Bethlehem,  a  tract  at  the 
utmost  15  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  3  or  4  from  east  to  west, 
not  exceeding  60  square  miles  of  land,  almost  barren,  or  fit  only 
for  freebooters  and  goats. 

This  coast  manifestly  "  went  out  too  little  "  (Joshua  xix.  47), 
for  64,400  men  of  war  and  their  families,  making  together  about 
322,000,  or  about  5,366  people  to  each  square  mile  of  mountains. 

The  population  is  liberally  estimated  in  the  migration  of  Dan  at 
3,000,  or  50  to  the  square  mile ;  that  is  about  five  times  the  600 
fighting  emigrants,  for  subsequent  history  shows  that  almost  the 
-whole  population  had  marched  off  to  seek  a  safer  home. 

In  the  time  of  the  emigration  it  would  seem  that  of  all  the 
cities,  even  if  they  had  ever  had  another,  only  Zorah  and  Eshtaol 
remained  to  the  Bene  Dan,  that  they  were  all  excited  by  the 
temptation  of  seizing  upon  a  defenceless  luxurious  town  in  a  rich 
region  of  the  north,  and  emigrated  in  mass,  600  men  appointed 
with  weapons  of  war,  and  put  their  little  ones  and  the  cattle  and 
the  carriage  before  them  and  went  their  way  ;  as  they  afterwards 
went  from  Micah's  house,  with  the  addition  of  his  gods,  ephod  and 
teraphim,  and  fell  upon,  and  seized,  and  settled  in  the  city  of 
Laish,  and  called  it  Dan. 
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Of  the  tribe  in  the  south  we  hear  no  more,  and  except  in  the 
absurd  story  of  the  gathering  to  David  at  Hebron  of  28,600 
Danites  expert  in  war,  and  apparently  from  their  association  with 
Naphthali,  from  the  north,  and  the  establishment  of  one  of  the 
altars  there  by  Jeroboam,  we  hear  little,  if  anything,  of  the  city 
of  Dan.  Even  the  chronicler  has  not  found  a  spurious  genealogy 
for  them. 

All  we  cah  deem  historical  seems  to  be  that  some  freebooting 
captain  (Dan),  like  another  Jephthah  or  David,  set  forth  with  his 
vain  men ;  that  the  band  established  itself  for  a  while  in  the 
mountains  east  of  Benjamin,  and  maintained  itself  by  forages  upon 
the  western  plain,  until  it  was  forced  to  quit  those  fastnesses  and 
find  its  way  to  the  north,  where  it  remained,  except  for  the  image 
of  Micah  and  the  calf  of  Jeroboam,  imnoticed  till  the  melech  of 
Hamath,  and  the  king  of  Damascus  successively  subjected  it,  and 
at  last  the  king  of  Assyria,  in  scriptural  language,  carried  it 
captive  away. 

The  Legend. — Judges  xvii.  1.  And  there  was  a  man  of  mount 
Ephraim,  whose  name  was  Micah.  And  he  said  unto  his  mother, 
the  1100  shekels  of  silver  that  were  taken  from  thee,  about  which 
thou  cursedst,  and  spakest  of  also,  in  mine  ears,  behold,  the  silver 
is  with  me :  I  took  it.  And  his  mother  said.  Blessed  be  thou  of 
Adoni,  my  son.  And  when  he  had  restored  the  eleven  hundred 
shekels  of  silver  to  his  mother,  his  mother  said,  I  had  wholly 
dedicated  the  silver  unto  Adoni  from  my  hand  for  my  son,  to  make 
a  graven  image  and  a  molten  image  :  now,  therefore,  I  will  restore 
it  unto  thee.  Yet  he  restored  the  money  unto  his  mother ;  and  his 
mother  took  two  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  and  gave  them  to  the 
founder,  who  made  thereof  a  graven  image  and  a  molten  image : 
and  they  were  in  the  house  of  Micah. 

5.  And  the  man  Micah  had  a  house  of  gods,  and  made  an  ephod 
and  teraphim,  and  consecrated  one  of  his  sons,  who  became  his 
priest. 

6.  In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  but  every  man  did 
that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes. 

7.  And  there  was  a  young  man  out  of  Beth-lehera-judah  of  the 
family  of  Judah,  who  was  a  levite,  and  he  sojourned  there.  And 
the  man  departed  out  of  the  city  from  Beth-lehem-judah  to  sojourn 
where  he  could  find  a  place :  and  he  came  to  mount  Ephraim  to 
the  house  of  Micah,  as  he  journeyed.  And  Micah  said  unto 
him.  Whence  comest  thou  ?     And  he  said  unto  him,  I  am  a  levite 
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of  Beth-lehem-judah,  and  I  go  to  sojourn  where  I  may  find  a 
place. 

1 0.  And  Micah  said  unto  him,  Dwell  with  me,  and  be  unto  me  a 
father  and  a  priest,  and  I  will  give  thee  ten  shekels  of  silver  by 
the  year,  and  a  suit  of  apparel,  and  thy  victuals.  So  the  levite 
went  in.  And  the  levite  was  content  to  dwell  with  the  man  :  and 
the  young  man  was  to  him  as  one  of  his  sons. 

12.  And  Micah  consecrated  the  levite;  and  the  young  man 
became  his  priest,  and  was  in  the  house  of  Micah.  Then  said 
Micah,  Now  know  I  that  Adoni  will  do  mo  good,  seeing  that  I  have 
a  levite  to  my  priest. 

Judges  xviii.  1.  In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel : 
and  in  those  days  the  tribe  of  the  Danites  sought  them  an  inherit- 
ance to  dwell  in ;  for  unto  that  day  all  their  inheritance  had  not 
fallen  unto  them  among  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

2.  And  the  Bene  Dan  sent  of  their  family  five  men  from  their 
coasts,  men  of  valour,  from  Zorah  and  from  Eshtaol,  to  spy  out  the 
land,  and  to  search  it ;  and  they  said  unto  them.  Go,  search  the 
land :  who  when  they  came  to  mount  Ephraim,  to  the  house  of 
Micah,  they  lodged  there. 

3.  When  they  were  by  the  house  of  Micah,  they  knew  the  voice 
of  the  young  man  the  levite  :  and  they  turned  in  thither,  and  said 
unto  him.  Who  brought  thee  hither  ?  and  what  makest  thou  in 
this  place  ?  and  what  hast  thou  here  ?  And  he  said  unto  them, 
Thus  and  thus  dealeth  Micah  with  me,  and  hath  hired  me,  and  I 
am  his  priest. 

6.  And  they  said  unto  him.  Ask  counsel,  we  pray  thee,  of  god, 
that  we  may  know  whether  our  way  which  we  go  shall  be  pros- 
perous. And  the  priest  said  unto  them.  Go  in  peace :  before  Adoni 
is  your  way  wherein  ye  go. 

7.  Then  the  five  men  departed,  and  came  to  Laish,  and  saw  the 
people  that  were  therein,  how  they  dwelt  careless,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Zidonians,  quiet  and  secure ;  and  there  was  no 
magistrate  in  the  land,  that  might  put  them  to  shame  in  any 
thing ;  and  they  were  far  from  the  Zidonians,  and  had  no  business 
with  any  man. 

8.  And  they  came  unto  their  brethren  to  Zorah  and  Eshtaol : 
and  their  brethren  said  unto  them.  What  say  ye  ?  And  they  said. 
Arise,  that  we  may  go  up  against  them;  for  we  have  seen  the 
land,  and,  behold,  it  is  very  good  ;  and  are  ye  still  ?  be  not  slothful 
to  go,  and  to  enter  to  possess  the  land.    When  ye  go,  ye  shall  come 
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unto  a  people  secore,  and  to  a  large  land :  for  god  hath  given  it 
into  your  hands :  a  place  where  there  is  no  want  of  any  thing  that 
there  is  in  the  earth. 

11.  And  there  went  forth  thence  of  the  family  of  the  Danitcs, 
out  of  Zorah  and  out  of  Eshtaol  six  hundred  men,  appointed  with 
weapons  of  war.  And  they  went  up  and  pitched  in  Kiijath- 
jearim  in  Judah,  wherefore  they  called  that  place  Mahaneh-dan 
unto  this  day :  behold  it  is  behind  Kirjath-jearim.  And  they 
passed  thence  unto  mount  Ephraim,  and  came  unto  the  hou^e  of 
Micah. 

14.  Then  answered  the  five  men  that  went  to  spy  out  the 
country  of  Laish,  and  said  unto  their  brethren.  Do  ye  know  that 
there  is  in  these  houses  an  ephod,  and  teraphim,  and  a  graven 
image,  and  a  molten  image?  Now,  therefore,  consider  what  ye 
have  to  do.  And  they  turned  thitherward,  and  came  unto  the 
house  of  Micah,  and  saluted  him. 

1 6.  And  the  six  hundred  men  appointed  with  their  weapons  of 
war,  which  were  of  the  Bene  Dan,  stood  by  the  entering  of  the 
gate.  And  the  five  men  that  went  to  spy  out  the  land,  went  up 
and  came  in  thither,  and  took  the  graven  image  and  the  ephod, 
and  the  teraphim,  and  the  molten  image. 

17.  And  the  priest  stood  in  the  entering  of  the  gate  with  the 
six  hundred  men  that  were  appointed  with  weapons  of  war.  And 
these  went  into  Micah's  house,  and  fetched  the  carved  image,  the 
ephod,  and  the  teraphim,  and  the  molten  image. 

18.  Then  said  the  priest  unto  them,  What  do  ye?  And  they 
said  unto  him,  Hold  thy  peace,  lay  thine  hand  upon  thy  mouth, 
and  go  with  us,  and  be  to  us  a  father  and  a  priest :  is  it  better  for 
thee  to  be  a  priest  unto  the  house  of  one  man,  or  that  thou  be  a 
priest  unto  a  tribe  and  a  family  in  Israel  ?  And  the  priest's  heart 
was  glad,  and  he  took  the  ephod,  and  the  teraphim,  and  the  graven 
image,  and  went  in  the  midst  of  the  people. 

21.  So  they  turned  and  departed,  and  put  the  little  ones  and  the 
cattle  and  the  carriage  before  them. 

22.  And  when  thoy  were  a  good  way  from  the  house  of  Micah, 
the  men  that  were  in  the  houses  near  to  Micah's  house  were 
gathered  together,  and  overtook  the  Bene  Dan.  And  they  cried 
unto  the  Bene  Dan.  And  they  turned  their  faces,  and  said 
unto  Micah,  Wliat  aileth  thee,  that  thou  comest  with  such  a 
company  ? 

24.  And  he  said,  Ye  have  taken  away  my  gods,  which  I  made. 
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and  the  priest,  and  ye  are  gone  away :  and  what  have  I  more  ? 
and  what  is  this  that  ye  say  unto  me,  What  aileth  thee  ? 

25.  And  tbe  Bene  Dan  said  xinto  him,  Let  not  thy  voice  be 
heard  among  us,  lest  angry  follows  run  upon  thee,  and  thou  lose 
thy  life,  with  the  lives  of  thy  household.  And  the  Bene  Dan 
went  their  way ;  and  when  Mioah  saw  that  they  were  too  strong 
for  him,  he  turned,  and  wont  back  unto  his  house. 

27.  And  they  took  the  things  which  Micah  had  made,  and  the 
priest  which  he  had,  and  came  unto  Laish,  unto  a  people  that  were 
at  quiet  and  secure ;  and  they  smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword  and  burnt  the  city  with  fire.  And  there  was  no  deliverer, 
because  it  was  far  from  Zidon,  and  they  had  no  business  with  any 
man :  and  it  was  in  the  valley  that  lieth  by  Beth-rehob. 

28.  And  they  built  a  city,  aud  dwelt  therein. 

29.  And  they  called  the  name  of  the  city  Dan,  after  the  name  of 
Dan,  their  father,  who  was  born  unto  Israel :  howbeit  the  name 
of  the  city  was  Laish  at  the  first. 

30.  And  the  Bene  Dan  set  up  the  graven  image  :  and  Jonathan 
Ben  Gershon  Ben  Manasseh,  he  and  his  sons  were  priests  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan  until  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land. 

31.  And  they  set  them  up  Micah's  graven  image,  which  he 
made,  all  the  time  that  the  house  of  god  was  in  Shiloh. 

From  Joshua, — The  story  of  this  Dan  i to  migration  is  introduced 
into  Joshua  before  its  time. 

Joshua  xix.  47.  The  coast  of  the  Bene  Dan  went  out  too  little 
for  them;  therefore  the  Bene  Dan  went  up  to  fight  against 
Leshem,  and  took  it,  and  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and 
possessed  it,  and  dwelt  therein,  and  called  Leshem,  Dan,  after  the 
name  of  Dan  their  father. 

Jotephus  (Ant.  Y.  iii.  1)  says  in  effect  that  the  Canaanites  pre- 
pared their  chariots  and  gathered  their  soldiery  together,  their 
cities  also  combined  together,  and  drew  over  to  them  Askelon  and 
Ekron,  which  were  within  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  many  more  of 
those  that  lay  in  the  plain.  They  forced  the  Danitcs  to  fly  into 
the  moimtainous  country,  and  left  them  not  the  least  portion  of 
the  plain  coimtry  to  set  their  foot  on.  Since  then  these  Danites 
were  not  able  to  fight  them,  and  had  not  land  enough  to  sustain 
them,  they  sent  five  of  their  men  into  the  midland  country  to  see 
for  a  land,  to  which  they  might  remove  their  habitation.  So  these 
men  went  so  far  as  mount  Libanus,  and  the  fountains  of  the  lesser 
Jordan,  at  the  great  plain  of  Sidon,  a  day's  journey  from  the  city, 
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and  when  they  had  taken  a  view  of  the  land  and  found  it  to  be 
good  and  exceeding  fruitful,  they  acquainted  their  tribe  with  it ; 
whereupon  they  made  an  expedition  with  the  army,  and  built 
there  the  city  Dan,  of  the  same  name  with  the  son  of  Jacob,  and  of 
the  same  name  with  their  own  tribe. 

The  story  of  the  le7ite*s  concubine — The  massacre  of  Benjamin 

AND  JaBESH — AND  THE  RAPE  OF  THE  MAIDENS  OF  ShILOH. — The  Collector 

of  Judges  could  not  find  any  chronological  place  for  this  tale,  and 
put  it  at  the  end  of  his  collection.  His  only  indications  of  date 
are  "  when  there  was  no  king  in  Israel "  that  the  congregation  was 
gathered  from  "  Dan  to  Beersheba,"  **  at  Mizpeh." 

Josephus  places  it  (Ant.  Y.  ii.  8)  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Judah 
in  southern  Palestine.  But,  if  historical,  the  war  against  Beth- 
lehem could  not  have  occurred  until  after  the  migration  of  Dan, 
and  until  after  the  animosities  between  the  Cis  and  Trans-Jordanic 
districts,  which  lasted  throughout  the  time  of  Jephthah,  had  been 
allayed. 

It  was  probably  founded  on  a  legend  of  a  ferocious  internecine 
war.  The  numbers  of  the  combatants  and  the  slain  are  enormously 
exaggerated. 

If  Benjamin  was  an  important  tribe  in  the  time  of  Samuel,  its 
extermination  could  not  have  been  so  nearly  complete ;  and,  con- 
sistently with  the  account  of  Jabesh-gilead  in  the  time  of  Saul, 
that  city  could  not  have  been  reduced  to  so  utter  a  state  of 
desolation,  as  described  in  this  tale. 

With  great  allowance  for  exaggerations,  it  gives  a  graphic 
description  of  the  condition,  sentiments,  habits  and  manners  of 
the  Israelites  at  this  indefinite  early  time,  which  must  be  fixed 
between  that  of  Jephthah  and  Saul. 

It  exhibits  a  disgusting  state  of  immorality,  and  a  horrible 
picture  of  revenge. 

The  summons  by  the  mangled  limbs  of  the  murdered  concubine 
is  the  least  offensive  feature;  that  was  to  tell  the  terrible  tale, 
with  the  same  impressive  rapidity,  as  the  missive  limbs  of  Saul's 
oxen,  or  the  fiery  cross. 

But  superstition  and  savagery  are  exhibited  in  their  most 
atrocious  forms,  in  the  massacre  of  almost  all  the  warriors,  and  of 
all  the  unoffending  women  and  children  of  the  refractory  clan; 
then  the  massacre  of  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh,  one  of 
their  principal  cities,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  wives,  for  the 
remnant  of  Benjamites,  which  their  previous  barbarity  had  made 
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— and  then  as  a  further  device  for  evading  a  horrible  vow — the 
ravishment,  under  the  authority  of  the  pious  elders,  of  the 
daughters  of  their  own  sacred  Shiloh  while  dancing  under  the  safe- 
guard of  their  sanctuary. 

The  rape  of  the  Sabines,  compared  with  that  of  the  daughters  of 
Shiloh,  was  a  gallant  exploit. 

This  story  and  those  of  Barak  and  Gideon,  and  of  the  gathering 
under  Saul  for  the  relief  of  the  same  Jabesh,  before  he  was 
generally  accepted  as  king,  indicate  that  occasional  extensive 
confederacies  of  Israelites  or  Palestinians  had  begun,  before  they 
had  any  recognized  head.  Such  confederations  prepared  the  way 
for  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom. 

But  this  was  the  only  gathering  of  all  Israel,  imtil  the  time  of 
Saul.  In  it  first  appear  Judah  and  all  Gilead,  except  Jabesh,  in 
confederation  with  the  northern  clans,  and  the  gathering  seems  to 
have  taken  place  at  Mizpeh,  the  sanctuary  of  the  ecistem  clans. 

The  Story. — Judges  xix.  i.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days, 
when  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  that  there  was  a  certain  levite, 
sojourning  on  the  side  of  mount  Ephraim,  who  took  to  him  a 
concubine  out  of  Beth-lehem-judah. 

2.  And  his  concubine  played  the  whore  against  him,  and  went 
away  from  him  unto  her  father's  house  to  Beth-lebom-judah,  and 
was  there  four  whole  months.  And  her  husband  arose,  and  went 
after  her,  to  speak  friendly  unto  her,  and  to  bring  her  again, 
having  his  servant  with  him,  and  a  couple  of  asses :  and  she 
brought  him  into  her  father's  house :  and  when  the  father  of  the 
damsel  saw  him,  he  rejoiced  to  meet  him.  And  his  father-in-law, 
the  damsel's  father,  retained  him:  and  he  abode  with  him  three 
days :  so  they  did  eat  and  di  ink,  and  lodged  there. 

6.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  fourth  day,  when  they  arose  early 
in  the  morning,  that  he  rose  up  to  depart :  and  the  damsel's  father 
said  unto  his  son-in-law.  Comfort  thine  heart  with  a  morsel  of 
bread,  and  afterward  go  your  way.  And  they  sat  down  and  did 
eat  and  drink,  both  of  them  together :  for  the  damsel's  father  had 
said  unto  the  man,  Be  content,  I  pray  thee,  and  tarry  all  night, 
and  let  thine  heart  be  merry.  And  when  the  man  rose  up  to 
depart,  his  father-in-law  urged  him :  therefore  he  lodged  there 
again.  And  he  arose  early  in  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  to 
depart;  and  the  damsel's  father  said.  Comfort  thine  heart,  I  pray 
thee.  And  they  tarried  until  afternoon,  and  they  did  eat  both  of 
them. 
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9.  And  when  the  man  rose  up  to  depart,  he,  and  his  concubine, 
and  his  servant,  his  father-in-law,  the  damsel's  father,  said  unto 
him.  Behold,  the  day  draweth  toward  evening,  I  pray  you  tarry  all 
night :  behold,  the  day  groweth  to  an  end,  lodge  here,  that  thine 
heart  may  be  merry,  and  to-morrow  get  you  early  on  your  way, 
that  thou  mayest  go  home.  But  the  man  would  not  tarry  that 
night,  but  he  rose  up  and  departed,  and  came  over  against  Jebus, 
which  is  Jerusalem ;  and  there  were  with  him  two  asses  saddled, 
his  concubine  also  was  with  him.  And  when  they  were  by  Jebus, 
the  day  was  far  spent ;  and  the  servant  said  unto  his  master,  Come, 
I  pray  thee,  and  let  us  turn  in,  into  this  city  of  the  Jebusites,  and 
lodge  in  it.  And  bis  master  said  unto  him,  We  will  not  turn  aside 
*  into  the  city  of  a  stranger,  that  is  not  of  the  Bene  Israel ;  we  will 
pass  over  to  Gibeah.  And  he  said  unto  his  servant.  Come,  and  let 
us  draw  near  to  one  of  these  places  to  lodge  all  night,  in  Gibeah,  or 
in  Kamah. 

li.  And  they  passed  on  and  went  their  way ;  and  the  sun  went 
down  upon  them  when  they  were  by  Gibeah,  which  belongeth  to 
Benjamin.  And  they  turned  aside  thither,  to  go  in  and  to  lodge  in 
Gibeah  :  and  when  he  went  in,  he  sat  him  down  in  a  street  of  the 
city:  for  there  was  no  man  that  took  them  into  his  house  to 
lodging.  And,  behold,  there  came  an  old  man  from  his  work  out 
of  the  field  at  even,  which  was  also  of  mount  Ephraim ;  and  he 
sojourned  in  Gibeah :  but  the  men  of  the  place  were  Benjamites. 
And  when  he  had  lifted  up  his  eyes,  he  saw  a  wayfaring  man  in  the 
street  of  the  city. 

17  And  the  old  man  said,  Whither  goest  thou?  and  whence 
camest  thou  ?  And  he  said  unto  him,  We  are  passing  from  Beth- 
lehem-judah  toward  the  side  of  mount  Ephraim ;  from  thence  am 
I:  and  I  went  to  Beth-lehem-judah,  but  I  am  now  going  to  the 
bouse  of  Adoni ;  and  there  is  no  man  that  receiveth  me  to  house. 
Yet  there  is  both  straw  and  provender  for  our  asses ;  and  there  is 
bread  and  wine  also  for  me,  and  for  thy  handmaid,  and  for  the 
young  man,  which  is  with  thy  servants :  there  is  no  want  of  any- 
thing. And  the  old  man  said,  Peace  be  with  thee ;  howsoever  let 
all  thy  wants  lie  upon  me,  only  lodge  not  in  the  street.  So  he 
brought  him  into  his  house,  and  gave  provender  unto  the  asses ; 
and  they  washed  their  feet,  and  did  eat  and  drink. 

22.  Now  as  they  were  making  their  hearts  merry,  behold,  the 
men  of  the  city,  certain  sons  of  Belial,  beset  the  house  round  about, 
and  beat  at  the  door,  and  spake  to  the  master  of  the  house,  the  old 
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man,  saying,  Bring  forth  the  man  that  came  into  thine  house,  that 
we  may  know  him.  And  the  man,  the  master  of  the  house,  went 
out  unto  them,  and  said  unto  them.  Nay,  my  brethren,  uay,  I  pray 
you ;  do  not  so  wickedly ;  seeing  that  this  man  is  come  into  mine 
houKC,  do  not  this  folly.  Behold,  here  is  my  daughter,  a  maiden, 
and  his  concubine ;  them  I  will  bring  out  now,  and  humble  yo 
them,  and  do  with  them  what  seemeth  good  unto  you ;  but  unto 
this  man  do  not  so  vile  a  thing.  But  the  men  would  not  hearken 
to  him :  so  the  man  took  his  concubine,  and  brought  her  forth 
unto  them ;  and  they  knew  her,  and  abused  her  all  the  night  until 
the  morning  :  and  when  the  day  began  to  spring,  they  let  her  go. 

26.  Then  came  the  woman  in  the  dawning  of  the  day,  and  fell 
down  at  the  door  of  the  man's  house,  where  her  lord  was,  till  it  was 
light.  And  her  lord  rose  up  in  the  morning,  and  opened  the  doors 
of  the  house,  and  went  out  to  go  his  way  :  and,  behold,  the  woman 
his  concubine,  was  fallen  down  at  the  door  of  the  bouse,  and  her 
hands  were  upon  the  threshold.  And  he  said  unto  her.  Up,  and  let 
us  be  going.  But  none  answered.  Then  the  man  took  her  upon 
an  ass,  and  the  man  rose  up,  and  gat  him  unto  his  place. 

Stobt  of  the  Gathekinq  of  Israel,  and  Massacre  of  Ben- 
jamin.— Judges  xiz.  29.  And  when  he  was  come  into  his  house,  he 
took  a  knife,  and  laid  hold  on  his  concubine,  and  divided  her 
together  with  her  bones,  into  twelve  pieces,  and  sent  her  into  all 
the  coasts  of  Israel.  And  it  was  so,  that  all  that  saw  it  said, 
There  was  no  such  deed  done,  nor  seen  from  the  day  that  the 
Bene  Israel  came  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  unto  this  day : 
consider  of  it,  take  advice,  and  speak  your  minds. 

Judges  XX.  1.  Then  all  the  Bene  Israel  went  out,  and  the  con- 
gregation was  gathered  together  as  one  man  from  Dan  even  to 
Beer-sheba,  with  the  land  of  Gilead,  unto  Adoni  in  Mizpeh.  And 
the  chief  of  all  the  people,  even  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  presented 
themselves  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  of  god,  four  hundred 
thousand  footmen  that  drew  sword.  (Now  the  Bene  Yamin  heard 
that  the  Bene  Israel  were  gone  up  to  Mizpeh.)  Then  said  the 
Bene  Israel,  Tell  us  how  was  this  wickedness  ?  And  the  levite, 
the  husband  of  the  woman  that  was  slain,  answered  and  said,  I 
came  into  Gibeah  which  belongeth  to  Benjamin,  I  and  my  concu- 
bine, to  lodge.  And  the  men  of  Gibeah  rose  against  me,  and  beset 
the  house  round  about  me  by  night,  and  thought  to  have  slain  me : 
and  my  concubine  have  they  forced,  that  she  is  dead.  And  I  took 
my  concubine,  and  cut  her  in  pieces,  and  sent  her  thi'oughout  all 
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the  country  of  the  inheritance  of  Israel ;  for  they  have  committed 
lewdness  and  folly  in  Israel.  Behold,  ye  are  all  Bene  Israel ;  give 
here  your  advice  and  counsel. 

8.  And  all  the  people  arose  as  one  man,  saying,  We  will  not  any 
of  us  go  to  his  tent,  neither  will  we  any  of  us  turn  into  his  house. 
But  now  this  shall  be  the  thing  which  we  will  do  to  Gibeah  ;  we 
will  go  up  by  lot  against  it;  and  we  will  take  ten  men  of  an 
hundred  throughout  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  an  hundred  of 
a  thousand,  and  a  thousand  out  of  ten  thousand,  to  fetch  victual 
for  the  people,  that  they  may  do,  when  they  come  to  Gibeah  of 
Benjamin,  according  to  all  the  folly  that  they  have  wrought  in 
Israel. 

11.  So  all  the  men  of  Israel  were  gathered  against  the  city,  knit 
together  as  one  man.  And  the  tribes  of  Israel  sent  men  through 
all  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  saying.  What  wickedness  is  this  that  is 
done  among  you  ?  Now  therefore  deliver  us  the  men,  the  children 
of  Belial,  which  are  in  Gibeah,  that  we  may  put  them  to  death, 
and  put  away  evil  from  Israel.  But  the  Bene  Yamin  would  not 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  their  brethren,  the  Bene  Israel :  but  the 
Bene  Yamin  gathered  themselves  together  out  of  the  cities  unto 
Gibeah,  to  go  out  to  battle  against  the  Bene  Israel. 

14.  And  the  Bene  Yamin  were  numbered  at  that  time  out  of  the 
cities  twenty-six  thousand  men  that  drew  sword,  beside  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Gibeah,  which  were  numbered  seven  hundred  chosen  men. 

16.  Among  all  this  people  there  were  seven  hundred  chosen  men 
left-handed ;  every  one  could  sling  stones  at  a  hair-breadth,  and 
not  miss. 

17.  And  the  men  of  Israel,  beside  Benjamin,  were  numbered 
four  hundred  thousand  men  that  drew  sword  :  all  these  were  men 
of  war. 

18.  And  the  Bene  Israel  arose  and  went  up  to  the  house  of  god, 
and  asked  counsel  of  god,  and  said,  Which  of  us  shall  go  up  first 
to  the  battle  against  the  Bene  Yamin  ?  And  Adoni  said,  Judah 
shall  go  up  first. 

19.  And  the  Bene  Israel  rose  up  in  the  morning,  and  encamped 
against  Gibeah.  And  the  men  of  Israel  went  out  to  battle  against 
Benjamin :  and  the  men  of  Israel  put  themselves  in  array  to  fight 
against  them  at  Gibeah.  And  the  Bene  Yamin  came  foi-th  out  of 
Gibeah,  and  destroyed  down  to  the  ground  of  the  Israelites  that  day 
twenty- two  thousand  men. 

22.  And  the  people  the  men  of  Israel  encouraged  themselves, 
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and  set  their  battle  again  in  array  in  the  place  where  they  put 
themselves  in  array  the  first  day.  And  the  Bene  Israel  went  up 
and  wept  before  Adoni  until  even,  and  asked  counsel  of  Adoni,  say- 
ing, Shall  I  go  up  again  to  battle  against  the  Bene  Yamin  my 
brother  ? 

23.  And  Adoni  said,  Go  up  against  him.  And  the  Bene  Israel 
came  near  against  the  Bene  Yamin  the  second  day. 

25.  And  Benjamin  went  forth  against  them  out  of  Gibeah  the 
second  day,  and  destroyed  down  to  the  ground  of  the  Bene  Israel 
again  eighteen  thousand  men  ;  all  these  drew  the  sword. 

26.  Then  all  the  Bene  Israel,  and  all  the  people,  went  up  and 
came  to  the  house  of  god,  and  wept,  and  sat  there  before  Adoni, 
and  fasted  that  day  until  even,  and  offered  burnt  offerings  and 
peace  offerings  before  Adoni.  And  the  Bene  Israel  enquired  of 
Adoni  (for  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  god  was  there  in  those  days, 
and  Phineas  Ben  Eleazar  Ben  Aaron  stood  before  it  in  those  days), 
saying,  Shall  I  yet  again  go  out  to  battle  against  the  Bene  Yamin 
my  brother,  or  shall  I  cease  ? 

28.  And  Adoni  said.  Go  up,  for  to-morrow  I  will  deliver  them 
into  thine  hand. 

29.  And  Israel  set  liers  in  wait  round  about  Gibeah. 

30.  And  the  Bene  Israel  went  up  against  the  Bene  Yamin  on  the 
third  day,  and  put  themselves  in  array  against  Gibeah,  as  at  other 
times.  And  the  Bene  Yamin  went  out  against  the  people,  and 
were  drawn  away  from  the  city ;  and  they  began  to  smite  of  the 
people,  and  kill,  as  at  other  times,  in  the  highways,  of  which 
one  goeth  up  to  the  house  of  god,  and  the  other  to  Gibeah  in  the 
field,  about  thirty  men  of  Israel. 

32.  And  the  Bene  Yamin  said,  They  are  smitten  down  before  us 
as  at  the  first.  But  the  Bene  Israel  said,  Let  us  floe,  and  draw 
them  from  the  city  unto  the  highways. 

33.  And  all  the  men  of  Israel  rose  out  of  their  place,  and  put 
themselves  in  array  at  Baal-tamar :  and  the  liers  in  wait  of  Israel 
came  forth  out  of  their  places,  even  out  of  the  meadows  of  Gibeah. 
And  there  came  against  Gibeah  ten  thousand  chosen  men  out  of  all 
Israel,  and  the  battle  was  sore :  but  they  knew  not  that  evil  was 
near  them. 

35.  And  Adoni  smote  Benjamin  before  Israel:  and  the  Bene 
Israel  destroyed  of  the  Benjamites  that  day  twenty-five  thousand 
one  hundred  men  :  all  these  drew  the  sword.  So  the  Bene  Yamin 
saw  that  they  were  smitten : 
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36.  For  the  men  of  Israel  gave  place  to  the  Benjamitcs,  because 
the}^  trosted  unto  the  liers  in  wait  which  they  had  set  beside 
Gibeah.  And  the  liers  in  wait  hasted,  and  rushed  upon  Gibeah ; 
and  the  liers  in  wait  drew  themselves  along,  and  smote  all  the  cify 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

38.  Now  there  was  an  appointed  sign  between  the  men  of  Israel 
and  the  liers  in  wait,  that  they  should  make  a  great  flame  with 
smoke  rise  up  out  of  the  city.  But  when  the  men  of  Isiael  retired 
in  the  battle,  Benjamin  began  to  smite  and  kill  of  the  men  of  Israel 
about  thirty  persons ;  for  they  said.  Surely  they  are  smitten  down 
before  us  as  in  the  first  battle.  But  when  the  flame  began  to  arise 
up  out  of  the  city  with  a  pillar  of  smoke,  the  Benjamites  looked 
behind  them,  and,  behold,  the  flame  of  the  city  ascended  up  unto 
heaven.  And  when  the  men  of  Israel  turned  again,  the  men  of 
Benjamin  were  amazed :  for  they  saw  that  evil  was  come  upon 
them.  Therefore  they  turned  their  backs  before  the  men  of  Israel 
unto  the  way  of  the  wilderness ;  but  the  battle  overtook  them ;  and 
them  which  came  out  of  the  cities  they  destroyed  in  the  midst  of 
them.  Thus  they  enclosed  the  Benjamites  round  about,  and  chased 
them  and  trode  them  down  with  ease  over  against  Gibeah  toward 
the  sunrising.  And  there  fell  of  Benjamin  eighteen  thousand 
men  ;  all  of  these  were  men  of  valour. 

45.  And  they  turned  and  fled  toward  the  wilderness  unto  the 
rock  of  Rimmon :  and  they  gleaned  of  them  in  the  highways  five 
thousand  men :  and  pursued  hard  after  them  unto  Gideon,  and  slew 
two  thousand  men  of  them.  So  that  all  which  fell  that  day  of  Ben- 
jamin were  twenty-five  thousand  men  that  drew  the  sword;  all 
these  were  men  of  valour. 

47.  But  six  hundred  men  turned  and  fled  to  the  wilderness  nnto 
tne  rock  Rimmon,  and  abode  in  the  rock  Rimmon  four  months. 

48.  And  the  men  of  Israel  turned  again  upon  the  Bene  Yamin, 
and  smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  as  well  the  men  of 
every  city,  as  the  boast  and  all  that  came  to  hand  ;  also  they  set  on 
fire  all  the  cities  that  they  came  to. 

Story  of  the  massacre  of  Jabesh-gilead. — Judges  xxi.  Now  the  men 
of  Israel  had  sworn  in  Mizpeh,  saying.  There  shall  not  any  of  us 
give  his  daughter  unto  Benjamin  to  wife. 

2.  And  the  people  came  to  the  house  of  god,  and  abode  there  till 
even  before  god,  and  lifted  up  their  voices  and  wept  sore  :  and  said, 
O  Adoni,  god  of  Israel,  why  hath  this  come  to  pass  in  Israel,  that 
there  should  bo  to-day  one  tribe  lacking  in  Israel  ?      And  it  came 
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to  pass  on  tho  morrow,  that  the  people  rose  early,  and  built  there 
an  altar,  and  offered  burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerings. 

5.  And  the  Bene  Israel  said,  Who  is  there  among  all  the  tribes 
of  Israel  that  oamo  not  np  with  the  congregation  unto  Adoni? 
For  they  had  made  a  great  oath  conoeming  him  that  came  not  up 
to  Adoni  to  Mizpeh,  saying.  He  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  And 
the  Bene  Israel  repented  them  for  Benjamin  their  brother,  and  said, 
There  is  one  tribe  cut  off  from  Israel  this  day.  How  shall  we  do 
for  wives  for  them  that  remain,  seeing  we  have  sworn  by  Adoni 
that  we  will  not  give  them  of  our  daughters  for  wives  ? 

8.  And  they  said.  What  one  is  there  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  that 
came  not  up  to  Mizpeh  to  Adoni  ?  And  behold  there  came  none  to 
the  camp  from  Jabesh-gilead  to  the  assembly.  For  tho  people 
were  numbered,  and,  behold  there  were  none  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Jabesh-gilead  there. 

10.  And  the  congr^ation  sent  thither  twelve  thoutond  men  of 
the  valiantest,  and  commanded  them,  saying,  Go  and  smite  tho 
inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gilead  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  with  tho 
women  and  the  children.  And  this  is  the  thing  that  ye  shall  do. 
Ye  shall  utterly  destroy  every  male,  and  every  woman  that  hath 
Iain  by  man. 

12.  And  they  found  among  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gilead  four 
hundred  young  virgins,  that  had  known  no  man  by  lying  with  any 
male :  and  they  brought  them  unto  the  camp  to  Shiloh,  which  is  in 
the  land  of  Canaan. 

13.  And  the  whole  congregation  sent  some  to  speak  to  tho  Bene 
Yamin  that  were  in  the  rock  Bimmon,  and  to  call  peaceably  unto 
them.     And  Benjamin  came  again  at  that  time ;   and  they  gave 

.them  wives  that  they  had  saved  alive  of  the  women  of  Jabesh- 
gilead  ;  and  yet  so  they  sufficed  them  not. 

Story  of  the  rape  of  the  maideru  of  Shiloh. — Judges  zxi.  15.  And 
the  people  repented  them  for  Benjamin,  because  Adoni  had  made  a 
breach  in  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

16.  Then  the  elders  of  the  congregation  said.  How  shall  wo  do 
for  wives  for  them  that  remain,  seeing  the  women  are  destroyed 
out  of  Benjamin  ?  And  they  said.  There  must  be  an  inheritance 
fur  them  that  be  escaped  of  Benjamin,  that  a  tribe  be  not 
destroyed  out  of  Israel.  Howbeit  we  may  not  give  them  wives  of 
our  daughters :  for  the  Bene  Israel  have  bworu,  saying.  Cursed  bo 
he  that  giveth  a  wife  to  Benjamin. 

19.    Then  they  said.  Behold  there  is  a  feast  of  Adoni  in  Shiloh 
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yearly,  in  a  place  which  is  on  the  north  side  of  Bethel,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  highway  that  goeth  up  from  Bethel  to  Shechem,  and  on 
the  south  of  Lehonah. 

20.  Therefore  they  commanded  the  Bene  Yamin,  saying.  Go  and 
lie  in  wait  in  the  vineyards ;  and  see,  and  behold,  if  the  daughters 
of  Shiloh  come  out  to  dance  in  dances,  then  come  ye  out  of  the 
vineyards,  and  catch  ye  every  man  his  wife  of  the  daughters  of 
Shiloh,  and  go  to  the  land  of  Benjamin.  And  it  shall  be  when 
their  fathers  or  their  brethren  come  unto  us  to  complain,  that  we 
will  say  unto  them,  Be  favourable  unto  them  for  our  sakes: 
because  we  reserved  not  to  each  man  his  wife  in  the  war :  for 
ye  did  not  give  unto  them  at  this  time,  that  ye  should  be  guilty. 

23.  And  the  Bene  Yamin  did  so,  and  took  them  wives,  according 
to  their  number,  of  them  that  danced,  whom  they  caught ;  and  they 
went  and  returned  unto  their  inheritance,  and  repaired  the  cities 
and  dwelt  in  them. 

24.  And  the  Bene  Israel  departed  thence  at  that  time  every  man 
to  his  tribe  and  to  his  family,  and  they  went  out  from  thence  every 
man  to  his  inheritance. 

25.  In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel :  every  man  did 
that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  ADONIAN   LEGENDS  AND  STORJES. 

are  the  stories  and  legends  of  Eli,  Samuel  and  Saul,  and  of 
,  until  he  became  king  in  Zion.  They  are  contained  in  the 
30ok  and  the  first  four  chapters  of  the  second  book  of 
il. 

s  collection  wants  the  simplicity  of  the  legends  and  stories 
gee,  for  it  has  been  more  elaborated,  manipulated,  and  iuter- 
d  by  levitical  editors ;  yet  it  contains  several  legends 
3stly  ancient,  and  several  sometimes  inconsistent  versions  of 
tne  legend ;  manifesting  the  desire  of  the  collector  not  to 
iny  he  could  find,  notwithstanding  the  incongruity  which 
ixhibit. 

ENDS    OF    THE    ARCH-ADONITES     ElI    AND    SaMUEL. — There    is   a 

^ant  of  connection  between  the  legends  of  Judges  and  those 
nuel.  After  the  victories  of  Caleb  and  Othniel,  we  hear 
ig  of  Judah  and  the  south,  except  that  the  Dauites  were 
into  the  mountains,  and  had  to  seek  another  home ;  and  tliat 
.  was  subject  to  the  devastations  of  the  Ammonites,  Midian- 
bnd  Amalekites ;  and  to  the  domination  of  the  Philistines, 
at  any  hero  to  rescue  them  from  their  desolation  and  slavery  : 
lat  it  took  the  lead  in  the  war  against  Benjamin, 
what  extent  the  periods  of  Philistine  domination  were  con- 
raneous  with  the  exploits  of  the  chieftains  of  Gilead  and 
erh  Palestine,  does  not  appear.  The  fable  or  allegory  of 
•n  may  be  ascribed  with  equal  propriety  to  any  of  them. 
9  not  practicable  to  exhibit  any  accurate  geography  of  Hebrew 
ine  in  these  times ;  but  it  may  be  vaguely  described  as  the 
the  midland,  and  the  south — Ephraim  as  the  southern 
;t  of  the  north,  and  Judah  as  the  northern  (or  in  a  general 
as  the  entire)  district  of  the  south.     The  midland  comprised 
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Bonjamin,  fho  boundariee  of  which  varied  from  time  to  time 
trenching  occasionally  on  the  tiorth  of  Jndah. 

The  midland  was  the  cradle  of  Adonism,  the  Adonite  wonship  or 
cult ;  but  this  cult  held  at  times  some  outl^nng  cities  or  settlements 
in  the  south  of  Ephraim,  and  the  north  of  Judah.  These  midland 
regions  or  rather  the  localities  in  them  occupied  by  the  Adonites, 
may  be  designated  the  sacerdotal  or  Adonite  land.  Mention  is 
made  of  Gilgal,  Bethel,  Shiloh,  Bamah,  Nob,  Bethlehem  Judah,  and 
Qibeon  in  these  localities,  and  of  Mizpeh  in  Gilead,  as  sacred. 

There  is  no  intimation  in  Judges  of  any  Adonite  settlement  or 
station  in  the  north. 

The  only  temple  in  Palestine  of  which  Judges  gives  any  account, 
is  that  at  Shechem  sacred  to  Baal-berith,  which  was  taken  by 
Abimelech.  The  sanctuaries  established  by  Gideon,  Micah,  and 
the  Danite  migrants,  were  not  Adonite,  although  the  worship  may 
have  been  conducted  by  Adonite  priests. 

The  angels  seem  to  have  been  wanderers  or  missionaries  from 
Gilgal  and  the  sacerdotal  land. 

Nor  does  Judges  contain  an  account  of  any  establishment  south 
of  the  sacerdotal  land. 

There  manifestly  was  not  any  priesthood  in  the  mountains  of 
Dan  ;  for  the  people  migrated  in  mass,  without  any  leader  of  the 
church  militant,  or  apparently  even  a  minstrel ;  as  they  deooyed 
away  for  their  high  priest  the  first  levite  they  found,  and  purloined 
and  enshrined  Micah's  two  little  images  for  their  gods. 

Samuel  opens  with  a  sort  of  temple  at  Shiloh,  in  Adonian  land, 
with  a  sort  of  hereditary  high  priest,  Eli,  officiating  there,  at  an 
altar,  to  which  franklins  and  farmers,  from  surrounding  districts, 
at  least  so  far  as  Eamah  in  Ephraim,  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting 
once  a  year  to  hold  a  family  feast.  However,  nothing  is  said  of 
passover  or  any  other  pentateuchal  festival. 

Eli's  co-heirs-at-law  are  already  officiating;  the  share  of  the 
priesthood  in  the  sacrifice  is  already  established  so  distinctly,  that 
the  votaries  and  Adoni  are  alike  dissatisfied  with  the  demand  of 
anything  in  excess. 

But  neither  is  the  priesthood,  nor  the  sacrifice,  nor  the  perquisite 
of  the  holy  office  in  conformity  with  pentateuchal  ordinations. 

Although  the  priesthood  is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Eli, 
nothing  is  said  of  his  enjoying  it  in  right  of  Aaronic  descent  His 
genealogy  from  Aaron  is  first  exhibited  by  the  chronicler,  and  was 
of  course  manufactured  after  the  manufacture  of  Aaron  himself. 
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Indeed  tho  office  is  described  as  having  been  conferred  on  Eli's 
father's  house,  whilst  the  Israelites  were  in  Egypt.  And  the 
angel  does  not  indicate  the  transfer  of  the  office  to  another  branch 
of  that  family ;  but  the  exclusion  of  Eli's  father's  house,  of  the 
bouse  on  which  the  office  had  been  conferred,  and  the  raising  up  of 
a  faithful  priest,  and  the  establishing  of  the  office  in  a  new  family 
or  bouse. 

Eli  is  not  described  in  the  gorgeous  vestments  of  Aaron. 
Eli  the  priest  sat  upon  a  seat  by  a  post  of  the  temple  of  Adoni. 
This  is  sometimes  called  a  house,  but,  to  have  been  consonant  with 
the  message  of  Adoni  to  David,  it  must  have  been  a  tent.  Had 
it  been  the  sumptuous  tabernacle,  some  of  its  glory  would  surely 
have  been  expatiated  upon  on  the  opening  of  the  Adonite  scene. 

The  more  perishable  textures  of  the  tabernacle  might  have  rotted 
in  the  three  or  four  centuries.  But  where  were  the  diamonds  and 
other  precious  gems  divinely  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  12 
tribes,  the  golden  ornaments  and  other  imperishable  materials,  the 
eternal  manna,  and  Aaron's  ever-budding  rod  ?  We  do  not  hear  of 
them  now,  nor  even  on  the  fitting  up  of  the  temple  of  Solomon. 
That  was  entirely  new  furnished  by  Tyrian  art.  The  master- 
pieces of  the  divinely  educated  Bezaliel  Ben  Uri  Ben  Hur  of  tho 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  Aholiab  Ben  Ahisamaoh  of  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(Exod.  XXXV.  30,  35),  were  productions — or  fictions  —of  a  long  subse- 
quent age. 

And  when  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  inaugurated,  there  was 
neither  manna  nor  budding  rod  in  the  box. 

Had  these  precious  palladia  been  in  the  keeping  of  Eli  at  Shiloh, 
or,  however  improperly,  at  Gilgal,  Shechem,  Gibcon,  or  elsewhere, 
there  would  surely  have  been  some  indication  of  them  on  tho 
opening  of  the  Adonite  scene. 

An  ark  is  described  as  taken  by  tho  Philistines,  a  terribly  pesti- 
lent box.  Had  it  been  the  genuine  pentateuchal  ark,  it  is  incredible 
that  none  of  its  golden  and  gorgeous  ornamentation  should  not 
have  been  noticed  by  the  writer,  who  gives  so  elaborate  an  account 
of  tho  golden  emerods  and  the  golden  mice.  These  wonderful  mice 
seem  to  have  eaten  the  manna,  the  budding  rod,  the  emerods,  and 
even  themselves,  before  their  tomb  became  the  centre-piece  of  the 
holy  of  holies. 

The  Samuelitic  picture  exhibits  the  arch-adonite,  sacrificator  or 
high  priest,  even  Samuel  himself,  as  a  far  less  dignified  personage 
than  the  British  arch-druid  of  the  Gaelite  realms ;  as  inferior  to 
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him,  at  least,  as  the  little  stones  of  the  Gilgal  compared  with  the 
rude,  yet  still  magnificent  Stonehenge. 

Good  sense  has  abolished  the  Dniidical,  except  so  far  as  Christi- 
anity has  re-baptized  its  superstitions,  its  festivals,  and  its  rites ; 
whereas  Christianity  has  laboured  to  elevate  the  ridiculous  s«K5ri- 
ficial  observances  recorded  in  scripture,  with  the  quarrels  between 
the  priests,  the  votaries,  and  Adoni  about  the  fat,  into  the  sublime. 

Legend  of  Eli  and  his  Sons. — The  scene  opens  with  Eli  and 
his  sons  residing  at  Shiloh,  a  short  distance  from  Jebus,  Shechem, 
and  Gilgal,  presiding  at  an  altar,  to  which  the  farmers  of  the 
neighbourhood  annually  brought  their  wives  and  families  to  a 
sacrifice,  a  feast,  or  fair.  In  the  sacrifice  the  priest  and  his  sons 
participated,  being  entitled  to  a  share,  and  Adoni  being  entitled  to 
the  sweet  savour  of  the  meat.  They  are  described  as  having  a 
squabble  about  the  fat,  worthy  of  the  deity,  priest,  and  people  of 
an  African  village.  The  story  is  not  unlike  the  Grecian  squabble 
of  Zeus  and  Prometheus  about  the  flesh  and  fat  of  a  bullock ;  and 
the  vengeance  of  Adoni  upon  Eli  and  his  family  is  not  unlike, 
though  not  so  direful  as,  that  of  Zeus  on  the  mortal  who  had 
cheated  him. 

Eli  seems  to  have  had  a  sort  of  priestly  residence  of  some  such 
dimensions  as  an  Indian  hut  of  one  or  two  chambers ;  or,  perhaps, 
resembling  in  dignity  the  palace  of  the  two  Spartan  kings.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  very  temple  or  tabernacle  of  that  time.  In 
this  sacred  palace  reigned  Eli  over  Israel  for  40  years,  but  he  was 
growing  very  old  at  the  time  of  the  legend,  as  he  died,  while  his 
favourite  disciple  was  very  young,  at  the  venerable  age  of  98,  being 
then  blind. 

What  ruling  over  Israel  may  mean,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
preceding  pro-history,  the  place  in  which  he  ministered,  and  the 
following  story. 

Legend, — 1  Samuel  i.  3.  And  this  man  (Elkanah)  went  up  out  of 
his  city  yearly  to  worship  and  to  sacrifice  unto  El-Sabaoth  (god  of 
war),  in  Shiloh.  And  the  two  sons  of  Eli,  Hophni,  and  Phineas, 
priests  of  Adoni,  were  there. 

1  Samuel  ii.  12. — Now  the  sons  of  Eli  were  sons  of  Belial ;  they 
knew  not  Adoni. 

13.  And  the  priest's  custom  with  the  people  was,  that,  when  any 
man  oflfered  sacrifice,  the  priest's  sei-vant  came,  while  the  flesh  was 
in  seething,  with  a  fleshhook  of  three  teeth  in  his  hand ;  and  he 
struck  it  into  the  pan,  or  kettle,  or  caldron,  or  pot ;  all  that  the 
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fleshhook  brought  up  the  priest  took  for  himself.  So  they  did  in 
Shiloh  unto  all  the  Israelites  that  came  thither. 

15.  Also  before  they  burnt  the  fat,  the  priest's  servant  came  and 
said  to  the  man  that  sacrificed,  Give  flesh  to  roast  for  the  priest ; 
for  he  will  not  have  sodden  flesh  of  thee,  but  raw.  And  if  any  man 
said  unto  him.  Let  them  not  fail  to  bum  the  fat  presently,  and  then 
take  as  much  as  thy  soul  dd^ireth ;  then  he  would  answer  him. 
Nay,  but  thou  shalt  give  it  me  now :  and  if  not,  I  will  take  it  by 
force. 

17.  Wherefore  the  sin  of  the  young  men  was  very  great  before 
Adoni :  for  men  abhorred  the  offering  of  Adoni. 

22.  Now  Eli  was  very  old,  and  heard  all  that  his  sons  did  unto 
all  Israel ;  and  how  they  lay  with  the  women  that  assembled  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  And  he  said  unto 
them.  Why  do  ye  such  things  ?  for  I  hear  of  your  evil  dealings 
by  all  this  people.  Nay,  my  sons,  for  it  is  no  good  report  that  I 
hear:  ye  make  Adoni's  people  to  transgress.  If  one  man  sin 
against  another,  the  judge  shall  judge  him :  but  if  a  man  sin 
against  Adoni,  who  shall  intreat  for  him  ?  Notwithstanding  they 
hearkened  not  unto  the  voice  of  their  father,  because  Adoni  would 
slay  them. 

26.  And  the  child  Samuel  grew  on,  and  was  in  favour  both  with 
Adoni,  and  also  with  men. 

27.  And  there  came  a  man  of  god  unto  Eli,  and  said  unto  him, 
Thus  saith  Adoni,  Did  I  plainly  appear  unto  the  house  of  thy  father, 
when  they  were  in  Egypt  in  Pharaoh's  house  ?  And  did  I  choose 
him  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  be  my  priest,  to  offer  upon  my 
altar,  to  bum  incense,  to  wear  an  ephod  before  me  ?  and  did  I  give 
unto  the  house  of  thy  father  all  the  offerings  made  by  fire  of  the 
Bene  Israel  ?  Wherefore  kick  ye  at  my  sacrifice  and  at  mine  offer- 
ing, which  I  have  commanded  in  my  habitation ;  and  honourest 
thy  sons  above  me,  to  make  yourselves  fat  with  the  ohiefest  of  all 
the  offerings  of  Israel  my  people  ? 

30.  Wherefore  Adoni  god  of  Israel  saith,  I  said  indeed  that  thy 
house,  and  the  house  of  thy  &ther,  should  walk  before  me  for  ever : 
but  now  Adoni  saith,  Be  it  far  from  me ;  for  them  that  honour  me 
I  will  honour,  and  they  that  despise  me  shall  be  lightly  esteemed. 
Behold,  the  days  come,  that  I  will  cut  off  thine  arm,  and  the  arm  of 
thy  father's  house,  that  there  shall  not  be  an  old  man  in  thine 
house.  And  thou  shalt  see  an  enemy  in  my  habitation,  in  all  the 
wealth  which  god  shall  give  Israel :  and  there  shall  not  be  an  old 

VOL.    I.  Q 
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man  in  thine  house  for  ever.  And  the  man  of  thine,  whom  I  shall 
not  cut  off  from  mine  altar,  shall  be  to  consume  thine  eyes,  and  to 
grieve  thine  heart :  and  all  the  increase  of  thine  house  shall  die  in 
the  flower  of  their  age.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  thee,  that 
shall  come  upon  thy  two  sons,  on  Hophni  and  Phinehas ;  in  one  day 
they  shall  die  both  of  them.  And  I  will  raise  me  up  a  faithful 
priest,  that  shall  do  according  to  that  which  is  in  mine  heart  and 
in  my  mind:  and  I  will  build  him  a  sure  house;  and  he  shall 
walk  before  mine  anointed  for  ever.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
thdt  every  one  that  is  left  in  thine  house  shall  come  and  crouch  to 
him  for  a  piece  of  silver  and  a  niDrsel  of  bread,  and  shall  say.  Put 
me,  I  pray  thee,  into  one  of  the  priests'  offioes,  that  I  may  eat  a 
piece  of  bread. 

1  Samuel  iv.  1.  Now  Israel  went  out  against  the  Philistines  to 
battle,  and  pitched  beside  Eben-ezer ;  and  the  Philistines  pitched 
in  Aphek.  And  the  Philistines  put  themselves  in  array  against 
Israel :  and  when  they  joined  battle,  Israel  was  smitten  before  the 
Philistines :  and  they  slew  of  the  army  in  the  field  about  four 
thousand  men. 

3.  And  when  the  people  were  come  into  the  camp,  the  elders  of 
Israel  said,  Wherefore  hath  Adoni  smitten  us  to  day  before  the 
Philistines  ?  Let  us  fetch  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  Adoni  out  of 
Shiloh  unto  us,  that  when  it  cometh  among  us,  it  may  save  us  out 
of  the  hand  of  our  enemies. 

4.  So  the  people  sent  to  Shiloh,  that  they  might  bring  firom 
thence  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  El  Sabaoth,  which  dwelleth  be- 
tween the  cherubims :  and  the  two  sons  of  Eli,  Hophni  and  Phinehas, 
were  there  with  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  god. 

5.  And  when  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  Adoni  came  into  the 
camp,  all  Israel  shouted  with  a  great  shout,  so  that  the  earth  rang 
again. 

6.  And  when  the  Philistines  heard  the  noise  of  the  shout,  they 
said.  What  meaneth  the  noise  of  this  great  shout  in  the  camp  of 
the  Hebrews  ?  And  they  understood  that  the  ark  of  Adoni  was 
come  into  the  camp. 

7.  And  the  Philistines  were  afraid,  for  they  said,  god  is  come 
into  the  camp.  And  they  said,  Woe  unto  us  I  for  there  hath  not 
been  such  a  thing  heretofore.  Woe  unto  us !  who  shall  deliver  us 
out  of  the  hand  of  these  mighty  gods?  these  are  the  gods  that 
smote  the  Egyptians  with  all  the  plagues  in  the  wilderness.  Be 
strong,  and  quit  yourselves  like  men,  O  ye  Philistines,  that  ye 
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be  not  servants  unto  the  Hebrews,  as  they  have  been  to  you  :  quit 
yourselves  like  men,  and  £ght. 

10.  And  the  Philistines  fought,  and  Israel  was  smitten,  and  they 
fled  every  man  into  his  tent :  and  there  was  a  very  great  slaughter ; 
for  there  fell  of  Israel  thirty  thousand  footmen. 

11.  And  the  ark  of  god  was  taken ;  and  the  two  sons  of  Eli, 
Hophni  and  Phinehas,  were  slain. 

12.  And  there  ran  a  man  of  Benjamin  out  of  the  army,  and  came 
to  Shiloh  the  same  day  with  his  clothes  rent,  and  with  earth  upon 
his  head.  And  when  he  came,  lo  Eli  sat  upon  a  seat  by  the  way« 
side  watching ;  for  his  heart  trembled  for  the  ark  of  god.  And 
when  the  man  came  into  the  city,  and  told  it,  all  the  city  cried  out. 
And  when  Eli  heard  the  noise  of  the  crying,  he  said.  What  meaneth 
the  noise  of  this  tumult  ?  And  the  man  came  in  hastily,  and  told 
Eli. 

15.  Now  Eli  was  ninety-eight  years  old ;  and  his  eyes  were  dim, 
that  he  could  not  see. 

16.  And  the  man  said  unto  Eli,  I  am  he  that  came  out  of  the 
army,  and  I  fled  to  day  out  of  the  army.  And  he  said.  What  ia 
there  done,  my  son  ?  And  the  messenger  answered  and  said,  Israel 
is  fled  before  the  Philistines,  and  there  hath  been  also  a  great 
slaughter  among  the  people,  and  thy  two  sons  also,  Hophni  and 
Phinehas,  are  dead,  and  the  ark  of  god  is  taken. 

18.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  made  mention  of  the  ark  of 
god,  that  he  fell  from  off  the  seat  backward  by  the  side  of  the  gate, 
and  his  neck  brake,  and  he  died :  for  he  was  an  old  man,  and 
heavy. 

And  he  had  judged  Israel  forty  years. 

19.  And  his  daughter  in  law,  Phinehas'  wife,  was  with  child, 
near  to  be  delivered  :  and  when  she  heard  the  tidings  that  the  ark 
of  god  was  taken,  and  that  her  father  in  law  and  her  husband  were 
dead,  she  bowed  herself  and  travailed  ;  for  her  pains  came  upon  her. 
And  about  the  time  of  her  death  the  women  that  stood  by  her  said 
onto  her.  Fear  not ;  for  thou  hast  borne  a  son.  Rut  she  answered 
not,  neither  did  she  regard  it.  And  she  named  the  child  I-cha-bod, 
■aying.  The  glory  is  departed  from  Israel :  because  the  ark  of  god 
was  taken,  and  because  of  her  father  in  law  and  her  husband.  And 
she  said.  The  glory  is  departed  from  Israel :  for  the  ark  of  god  ia 
taken. 

Legends  of  Samuel  the  Ephraimfie. — The  whole  of  the  legends 
of  Samuel  and  his  character  will  come  under  review,  after  they 

Q  2 
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have  been  exhibited  separately,  and  in  conjunction  with  those  of 
Saul  and  David,  in  which  Samnel  was  a  performer. 

It  may,  however,  be  convenient  in  this  place  to  observe  that  if 
the  Samuel  described  in  1  Samuel  up  to  the  end  of  chapter  vii. 
was  a  real  person,  and  if  the  Samuel  described  in  the  subsequent 
chapters  was  a  real  person,  they  must  have  been  different  in- 
dividuals ;  for  after  the  battle  of  Mizpeh,  the  Philistines  came  no 
more  into  the  coast  of  Israel.  And  Samuel  the  First  judged  Israel 
all  the  days  of  his  life,  whereas  Samuel  the  Second  had  a  trouble- 
some reign.  Whatever  sort  of  man  the  real  Samuel,  if  there  was 
such,  may  have  been ;  the  character  ascribed  to  the  scriptural 
Samuel  is  that  of  one  of  the  most  cunning,  insidious,  ungrate- 
ful, ambitious,  designing,  perfidious,  unscrupulous,  and  cruel  of 
men.  He  recklessly  promoted  the  worship  of  Adoni  or  El-Sabaoth, 
in  English  scriptures  translated  the  Lord,  and  the  God  of  Hosts, 
a  worship  which  will  be  described.  He  is  therefore  glorified  and 
magnified  into  a  saint,  and  the  greatest  of  prophets,  excepting 
only  Moses.  This,  however,  is  not  a  position  of  great  moral 
dignity,  for  the  scriptural  Moses  commenced  his  career  with 
murder,  and  flight  to  escape  the  sentence  of  his  country's  law. 
Now  murder  is  regarded  as  a  crime,  except  in  a  saint. 

Leoend  of  the  infant  Samuel. — This  legend  has  the  appearance 
of  an  after  story,  like  that  of  Euth,  and  the  stories  of  the  child- 
hood of  many  who  have  been  conspicuous  in  their  career ;  yet  it 
had  probably  some  foundation  in  the  dedication  of  a  child  to  the 
Adonite  sanctuary,  and  his  education  in  a  bardic  school ;  wherein 
he  became  so  prominent  as  to  be  selected  for  the  hero  of  priestly 
romance. 

The  apparitions  and  conversations,  the  dreams  and  prognostica- 
tions, are  quite  in  accordance  with  an  ignorant  and  superstitious 
age,  and  the  habit  of  framing  a  prophecy  of  an  event  after  it  had 
occurred.  And  it  is  recorded,  as  by  a  novelist  who  heard  the  talk 
of  Hannah  to  herself,  and  her  conversation  with  Eli. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  such  stories  have  been  told  about 
Merlin  and  other  celebrated  prophets  and  priests. 

It  is  however  valuable,  as  illustrative,  to  some  extent,  of  the 
manners  and  superstitions  of  the  time.  It  exhibits  an  age  of 
farmers,  with  their  rival  wives.  • 

Samuel,  "the  asked  for,"  is  dedicated,  like  Samson  from  his 
birth,  to  be  a  Nazarite.     No  razor  shall  come  upon  his  head. 

The  Bong  of  Hannah  is  so  inconsistent  with  her  character  and 
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circumstances,  that  it  must  have  been  composed  for  some  different 
occasion,  and  been  appended  to  this  legend  for  want  of  any  appro- 
priate place.  It  is  a  hymn  to  the  glory  of  Adoni,  the  god  of  might 
and  of  battle,  and  quite  unsuited  to  a  woman  rejoicing  in  the  birth 
or  dedication  of  her  child. 

What  could  this  farmer's  wife  sing  about  a  king,  and  exalting 
the  horn  of  his  anointed  before  the  time  of  Saul,  until  which  there 
had  not  been  any  king?  It  was  manifestly  composed  after  the 
Hebrews  had  become  familiar  with  the  notion  of  an  anointed 
king. 

Legend. — 1  Samuel  i.  2.  There  was  a  certain  man  of  Kamathaim- 
zophim,  of  mount  Ephraim,  and  his  name  was  Elkanah  Ben 
Jehoram  Ben  Elihu  Ben  Tohu  Ben  Zuph,  an  Ephraimite,  and  he 
had  two  wives ;  the  name  of  the  one  was  Hannah,  and  the  name 
of  the  other  Peninnah :  and  Peninnah  had  children,  but  Hannah 
had  no  children. 

3.  And  this  man  went  up  out  of  his  city  yearly  to  worship,  and 
to  sacrifice  unto  El-Sabaoth  in  Shiloh. 

And  the  two  sons  of  Eli,  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  the  priests  of 
Adoni,  were  there. 

4.  And  when  the  time  was  that  Elkanah  offered,  he  gave  to 
Peninnah  his  wife,  and  to  all  her  sons  and  her  daughters,  portions ; 
bnt  unto  Hannah  he  gave  a  worthy  portion :  for  he  loved  Hannah . 
but  Adoni  had  shut  up  her  womb.  And  her  adversary  also  pro- 
voked her  sore,  for  to  make  her  fret,  because  Adoni  had  shut  up 
her  womb. 

7.  And  as  he  did  so  year  by  year,  when  she  went  up  to  the 
house  of  Adoni,  so  she  provoked  her  ;  therefore  she  wept,  and  did 
not  eat.  Then  said  Elkanah  her  husband  to  her,  Hannah,  why 
weepest  thou?  and  why  eatest  thou  not?  and  why  is  thy  heart 
grieved  ?  am  not  I  better  to  thee  than  ten  sons  ?  So  Hannah  rose 
up  after  they  had  eaten  in  Shiloh,  and  after  they  had  drunk. 

9.  Now  Eli  the  priest  sat  upon  a  seat  by  a  post  of  the  temple  of 
Adoni. 

10.  And  she  was  in  bitterness  of  soul,  and  prayed  unto  Adoni 
and  wept  sore.  And  she  vowed  a  vow,  and  said,  O  El-Sabaoth,  if 
thou  wilt  indeed  look  on  the  affliction  of  thine  handmaid,  and 
remember  me,  and  not  forget  thine  handmaid,  but  will  give  unto 
thine  handmaid  a  man  child,  then  I  will  give  him  unto  Adoni  all 
the  days  of  his  life,  and  there  shall  no  razor  come  upon  his  head. 

12.  And  it  came  to  pass  as  she  continued  praying  before  Adoni, 
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that  Eli  marked  her  mouth.  Now  Hannah,  she  spake  in  her 
heart ;  only  her  lips  moved,  but  her  voice  was  not  heard ;  therefore 
Eli  thought  she  had  been  drunken. 

14.  And  Eli  said  unto  her,  How  long  wilt  thou  be  drunken? 
put  away  thy  wine  from  thee.  And  Hannah  answered  and  said. 
No,  my  lord,  I  am  a  woman  of  a  sorrowful  spirit :  I  have  drunk 
neither  wine  nor  strong  drink,  but  have  poured  out  my  soul  before 
Adoni.  Count  not  thine  handmaid  for  a  daughter  of  Belial :  for 
out  of  the  abundance  of  my  complaint  and  grief  have  I  spoken 
hitherto. 

Then  Eli  answered  and  said,  Go  in  peace ;  and  the  god  of  Israel 
grant  thee  thy  petition,  that  thou  hast  asked  of  him.  And  she 
said,  Let  thine  handmaid  find  grace  in  thy  sight.  So  the  woman 
went  her  way,  and  did  eat,  and  her  countenance  was  no  more  sad. 

19.  And  they  rose  up  in  the  morning  early,  and  worshipped 
before  Adoni,  and  returned,  and  came  to  their  house  in  Ramah : 
and  Elkanah  knew  Hannah  his  wife :  and  Adoni  remembered  her. 
Wherefore  it  came  to  pass  when  the  time  was  come  about  after 
Hannah  had  conceived,  that  she  bare  a  son,  and  called  his  name 
Samuel,  saying,  because  I  have  asked  him  of  Adoni. 

21.  And  the  man  Elkanah  and  all  his  house  went  up  to  offer 
unto  Adoni  the  yearly  sacrifice,  and  his  vow.  But  Hannah  went 
not  up ;  for  she  said  unto  her  husband,  I  will  not  go  up  until  the 
child  be  weaned,  and  then  I  will  bring  him,  that  he  may  appear 
before  Adoni,  and  there  abide  for  ever.  And  Elkanah  her  husband 
said  unto  her.  Do  what  seemeth  thee  good ;  tarry  until  thou  have 
weaned  him ;  only  Adoni  establish  his  word.  So  the  woman  abode 
and  gave  her  son  suck  until  she  weaned  him.  And  when  she  had 
weaned  him,  she  took  him  up  with  her,  with  three  bullocks  and 
one  ephah  of  flour,  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  brought  him  unto  the 
house  of  Adoni  in  Shiloh.:  and  the  child  was  young.  And  they 
slew  a  bullock  and  brought  the  child  to  Eli. 

26.  And  she  said,  0  my  lord,  as  thy  soul  liveth,  my  lord,  I  am 
the  woman  that  stood  by  thee  here,  praying  unto  Adoni.  For 
this  child  I  prayed,  and  Adoni  hath  given  me  my  petition,  which 
I  asked  of  him :  therefore  also  I  have  lent  bim  to  Adoni ;  as  long 
as  he  liveih  he  shall  be  lent  to  Adoni  And  he  worshipped  Adoni 
there. 

Song. — 1  Sam.  ii  1.  And  Hannah  prayed,  and  said.  My  heart 
rejoioeth  in  Adoni;  my  horn  is  exalted  in  Adoni;  my  mouth  is 
enlarged  over  mine  enemies,  because  I  rejoice  in  thy  salvation. 
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2.  There  is  none  holy  as  Adoni ;  for  there  is  none  beside  thee ; 
neither  is  there  any  rock  like  our  god. 

3.  Talk  no  more  so  exceeding  proudly ;  let  not  arroganoy  come 
oufc  of  your  mouth ;  for  Adoni  is  a  god  of  knowledge,  and  by  him 
actions  are  weighed. 

4.  The  bows  of  the  mighty  men  are  broken,  and  they  that 
stumbled  are  girded  with  strength. 

5.  They  that  were  full  have  hired  out  themselves  for  bread, 
and  they  that  were  hungry  ceased ;  so  that  the  barren  hath  bom 
seven ;  and  she  that  hath  many  children  hath  waxed  feeble. 

6.  Adoni  killeth,  and  maketh  alive;  he  bringeth  down  to  the 
grave,  and  bringeth  up. 

7.  Adoni  maketh  poor,  and  maketh  rich ;  he  bringeth  low,  and 
lifteth  up.  He  raiseth  up  the  poor  out  of  the  dust,  and  lifteth  up 
the  beggar  from  the  dunghill,  to  set  them  among  prinoes,  and  to 
make  them  inherit  the  throne  of  glory ;  for  the  pillars  of  the  earth 
are  Adoni's,  and  he  hath  set  the  world  upon  them. 

9.  He  will  keep  the  feet  of  his  saints,  and  the  wicked  shall  be 
silent  in  darkness ;  for  by  strength  shall  no  man  prevail. 

10.  The  adversaries  of  Adoni  shall  be  broken  to  pieces ;  out  of 
heaven  shall  be  thunder  upon  them :  Adoni  shall  judge  the  ends 
of  the  earth ;  and  he  shall  give  strength  unto  his  king,  and  exalt 
the  horn  of  his  anointed. 

11.  And  Elkanah  went  to  Eamah  to  his  house. 

And  the  child  did  minister  unto  Adoni  before  Eli  the  priest. 
1  Samuel  ii.  18. — Samuel  ministered  before  Adoni,  being  a  child, 
girded  with  a  linen  ephod. 

19.  Moreover  his  mother  made  him  a  little  ooat,  and  brought  it 
to  him  from  year  to  year,  when  she  came  up  with  her  husband  to 
offer  the  yearly  sacrifice. 

20.  And  Eli  blessed  Elkanah  and  his  wife,  and  said,  Adoni  give 
thee  seed  of  this  woman  for  the  loan  which  is  lent  to  Adoni.  And 
they  went  unto  their  own  home. 

21.  And  Adoni  visited  Hannah,  so  that  she  conceived,  and  bare 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  And  the  child  Samuel  grew  before 
Adoni. 

Legend  of  the  youthful  Samuel. — Assuming  this  to  be,  not  pure 
fiction,  but  an  approximate  description  of  the  youth,  he  had 
diligently  employed  himself  in  the  learning  of  the  Adonite  school. 
He  had  been  taught  all  about  angelic  messages,  and  he  seems  to 
have  turned  his  learning  to  account,  with  the  blind,  dreamy  old 
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man  with  whom  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship.  He  dreams, 
and  tells  the  old  gentleman,  after  having  duly  alarmed  him,  his 
dreams.  It  might,  not  nnreasonahly,  be  inferred  that  the  angel, 
who  had  terrified  Eli  (ante,  p.  225)  by  the  prediction  of  the  rain  of 
his  family,  was  an  impersonation  or  emissary  of  this  very  ingenions 
young  man. 

Eli  and  the  Bene  Eli  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition,  and 
ambition  was  Samuel's  god;  to  which  in  his  after  life  every 
sacrifice  was  ruthlessly  made. 

When  the  Bene  Eli  had  been  slain,  and  Eli  had  broken  his  neck, 
there  remained  only  an  infant  not  a  day  old  to  represent  the 
hereditary  high  priest,  and  Samuel  became  the  representative  of 
the  grandfather  and  the  spiritual  guardian  and  educator  of  the 
child. 

The  fruits  of  this  education  became  apparent,  though  not  so 
ostentatiously,  as  in  Samuel's  education  of  Saul  and  David. 

In  Samuel,  and  perhaps  from  this  circumstance,  is  first  exhibited 
the  superiority,  occasionally  afterwards  assumed,  by  the  prophet 
over  the  high  priest. 

Legend, — 1  Sam.  ii.  26.  And  the  child  Samuel  grew  on,  and  was 
in  favour  both  with  Adoni  and  also  with  men. 

1  Samuel  iii.  1.  And  the  child  Samuel  ministered  unto  Adoni 
before  Eli.  And  the  word  of  Adoni  was  precious  in  those  days ; 
there  was  no  open  vision. 

2.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  that  time,  when  Eli  was  laid  dovm  in  his 
place,  and  his  e}  es  began  to  wax  dim  that  he  could  not  see :  and 
ere  the  lamp  of  god  went  out  in  the  temple  of  Adoni,  where  the 
ark  of  god  was,  and  Samuel  was  laid  down  to  sleep,  that  Adoni 
called  Samuel :  and  he  answered.  Here  am  I.  And  he  ran  unto 
Eli  and  &aid.  Here  am  I,  for  thou  calledst  me.  And  he  said,  I 
called  thee  not:  lie  down  again.  And  he  went  and  lay  do¥m. 
And  Adoni  called  yet  again,  Samuel.  And  Samuel  arose  and  went 
to  Eli,  and  8aid,  Here  am  I;  for  thou  didst  call  me.  And  he 
answered,  I  called  not,  my  son,  lie  down  again. 

7.  Now  Samuel  did  not  yet  know  Adoni,  neither  was  the  word 
of  Adoni  yet  revealed  unto  him.  And  Adoni  called  Samuel  again 
the  third  time. 

And  he  arose  and  went  to  Eli,  and  said,  Here  am  I ;  for  thou 
didst  call  me.  And  Eli  perceived  that  Adoni  had  called  the  child. 
Therefore  Eli  said  unto  Samuel,  Go,  lie  down ;  and  it  shall  be,  if 
he  call  thee,  that  thou  shalt  say.  Speak,  Adoni,  for  thy  servant 
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heareth.  So  Samuel  went  and  lay  down  in  his  place.  And  Adoni 
came  and  stood,  and  called,  as  at  other  times,  Samuel,  Samuel. 
Then  Samuel  answered,  Speak,  for  thy  servant  heareth. 

11.  And  Adoni  said  to  Samuel,  Behold,  I  will  do  a  thing  in  Israel, 
at  which  both  the  ears  of  every  one  that  heareth  it  shall  tingle. 
In  that  day  I  will  perform  against  Eli  all  things  which  I  have 
spoken  concerning  his  house :  when  I  begin  I  will  also  make  an  end. 
For  I  have  told  him,  that  I  will  judge  his  house  for  ever  for  the 
iniquity  which  he  knoweth :  because  his  sons ,  made  themselves 
vile,  and  he  restrained  them  not.  And  therefore  I  have  sworn 
nnto  the  house  of  Eli,  that  the  iniquity  of  Eli's  house  shall  not  be 
purged  with  sacrifice  nor  offering  for  ever. 

15.  And  Samuel  lay  until  the  morning,  and  opened  the  doors  of 
the  house  of  Adoni.  And  Samuel  feared  to  show  Eli  the  vision. 
Then  Eli  called  Samuel,  and  said,  Samuel,  my  son.  And  he 
answeredj  Hero  am  I.  And  he  said,  What  is  the  thing  that  Adoni 
hath  said  unto  thee  ?  I  pray  thee  hide  it  not  from  me :  god  do  so 
to  thee  and  more  also,  if  thou  hide  anything  from  me  of  all  the 
things  that  he  said  unto  thee.  And  Samuel  told  him  every  whit, 
and  hid  nothing  from  him.  And  he  said.  It  is  Adoni :  let  him  do 
what  seemeth  him  good. 

19.  And  Samuel  grew,  and  Adoni  was  with  him,  and  did  let 
none  of  his  words  fall  to  the  ground. 

20.  And  all  Israel,  from  Dan  even  to  Beer-sheba,  knew  that 
Samuel  was  established  to  be  a  prophet  of  Adoni. 

21.  And  Adoni  appeared  again  in  Shiloh:  for  Adoni  revealed 
himself  to  Samuel  in  Shiloh  by  the  word  of  Adoni. 

1  Samuel  iv.  1.  And  the  word  of  Samuel  came  to  all  Israel. 

The  story  of  the  capture  and  restoration  of  the  Ark. — The 
stories  and  legends  as  to  this  sacred  object  or  palladium  of  the 
Hebrews,  will  be  reviewed  and  considered  in  a  later  period  of 
Hebrew  history. 

The  immediate  observations  will  be  confined  to  its  capture  and 
restoration  by  the  Philistines. 

Divested  of  its  romance,  it  was  probably  a  story  of  the  Hebrews 
in  their  despondency  having  brought  this  palladium,  like  a 
national  standard  into  the  battle,  its  capture  and  its  restoration 
on  the  return  of  peace,  or  its  having  been  sent  back  by  the  captors 
with  some  paltry  images  in  token  of  contempt. 

As  it  is  told,  it  is  a  fable  of  a  war  beween  the  god  of  the  Hebrews 
and  Dagon,  the  god  of  their  adversaries.    It  is  a  miserable  counter- 
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part  of  the  oriental  stories  of  tbe  wars  of  the  gods  of  India,  or 
more  probably  of  the  war  between  Ormozd  and  Ariman,  borrowed 
in  late  times  from  the  Persians,  or  it  may  have  been  of  home 
manufacture,  like  that  of  Odin  and  his  heroes  against  the  giants, 
or  that  of  the  gods  of  Greece  with  the  Titans,  or  it  may  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  war  between  Osiris  and  Typhon.  But 
whatever  its  origin,  it  is,  if  possible,  more  ridiculous  than  any  of 
those  fables. 

It  has  its  nadir  and  its  zenith — Its  war  of  a  god  in  a  box  with 
the  half-man,  half-fish  image  of  Dagon — and  the  opening  of  the 
box  causing  the  instant  destruction  of  more  than  50,000  inhabitants 
of  a  village,  which  could  not  upon  any  rational  computation  have 
contained  500  if  100.  Josephus  (Ant.  YL  i.  4)  confines  the 
destruction  to  70  inquisitive  villagers. 

This  pestilent  god  in  the  box  was  destructive  or  epidemical, 
wherever  he  went,  yet  infinitely  less  so  in  Philistia  than  in  Beth- 
shemesh  his  own  land. 

It  seems  strange  that  this  El-Sabaoth,  who  overturned  Dagon 
and  depopulated  his  own  country,  for  peeping  into  his  little 
sanctuary,  could  not  defend  himself  in  the  battle,  or  avoid  being 
carried  captive  and  about  in  a  triumph,  mischievous  enough  indeed, 
by  the  idolatrous  Philistines.  Was  he  engaged  in  ccmversation 
or  pursuing,  or  on  a  journey,  or  asleep,  or  was  he  for  a  while 
deprived  of  his  pestilential  prowess,  when  his  box  was  taken  ? 

It  is  to  be  further  observed  that  either  this  was  not  the  genuine 
ark  of  the  pentateuch,  or  the  story-teller  must  have  been  very 
negligent  in  his  description.  YHiether  the  cherubim  (1  Sam.  iv.  4) 
were  in,  or  on,  the  box  or  not  at  the  time  of  the  capture,  he  does 
not  inform  us ;  but  surely  a  pious  levite  would  have  said  some- 
thing about  the  gorgeous  ornamentations,  had  they  existed,  when 
he  is  so  precise  in  the  account  of  the  five  golden  emerods,  and  the 
five  golden  mice. 

'  The  return  of  this  ark,  with  the  little  box  of  mice  and  emerods 
beside  it  on  a  cart,  drawn  by  two  young  milch  kine,  and  the  five 
Philistine  melechs  tramping  after  it,  is  a  curious  procession  and  a 
graphic  picture  of  early  rurality. 

At  Rirjath-jearim  about  9  miles  from  Jerusalem,  this  pestilent 
box  remained  for  20  years,  under  the  custody  of  Eleazar,  whom 
the  people  of  the  place  consecrated  its  priest.  It  may  be  reculily 
believed  that  no  one  would  willingly  meddle  with  it.  Even  Samuel 
left  it  alone.     Nor  did  they  take  it  to  Shiloh  or  Nob,  nor  to  Gibeon, 
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where,  according    to    the    Chronicles,  its   own   tabernacle   was. 
Although  **  all  Israel  lamented  after  Adoni." 

Story. — 1  Samuel  v.  1.  And  the  Philistines  took  the  ark  of  god, 
and  brought  it  from  Ebenezer  unto  Ashdod.  When  the  Philistines 
took  the  ark  of  god,  they  brought  it  into  the  house  of  Dagon,  and 
set  it  by  Dagon.  And  when  they  of  Ashdod  rose  early  on  the 
morrow,  behold  Dagon  was  fallen  upon  his  face  tp  the  earth  before 
the  ark  of  Adoni.  And  they  took  Dagon  and  set  him  in  his  place 
again.  And  when  they  arose  early  on  the  morrow  morning,  behold, 
Dagon  was  fallen  upon  his  face  unto  the  ground  before  the  ark  of 
Adoni ;  and  the  head  of  Dagon  and  both  the  palms  of  his  hands 
were  cut  off  upon  the  threshold ;  only  the  stump  of  Dagon  was 
left  to  him. 

5.  Therefore  neither  the  priests  of  Dagon,  nor  any  that  come  into 
Dagon*s  house,  tread  on  the  threshold  of  Dagon  in  Ashod  unto  this 
day. 

6.  But  the  hand  of  Adoni  was  heavy  upon  them  of  Ashdod,  and 
he  destroyed  them,  and  smote  them  with  emerods,  even  Ashdod 
and  the  coasts  thereof.  And  when  the  men  of  Ashdod  saw  that 
it  was  so,  they  said,  The  ark  of  the  god  of  Israel  shall  not  abide 
with  us :  for  his  hand  is  sore  upon  us  and  upon  Dagon  our  god. 

8.  They  sent  therefore  and  gathered  all  the  melechs  of  the 
Philistines  unto  them,  and  said.  What  shall  we  do  with  the  ark  of 
the  god  of  Israel  ? 

9.  And  they  answered,  Let  the  ark  of  the  god  of  Israel  be 
carried  about  unto  Gath.  And  they  carried  the  ark  of  the  god  of 
Israel  about  thither.  And  it  was  so  that  after  they  had  carried  it 
about,  the  hand  of  Adoni  was  against  the  city  with  a  very  great 
destruction :  and  he  smote  the  men  of  the  city,  both  small  and 
great,  and  they  had  emerods  in  their  secret  parts. 

10.  Therefore  they  sent  the  ark  of  god  to  Ekron.  And  it  came 
to  pass  as  the  ark  of  god  came  to  Ekron,  that  the  Ekronites  cried 
out,  saying,  They  have  brought  about  the  ark  of  the  god  of  Israel 
to  us,  to  slay  us  and  our  people. 

11.  So  they  sent  and  gathered  together  all  the  melechs  of  the 
Philistines,  and  said.  Send  away  the  ark  of  the  god  of  Israel,  and 
let  it  go  again  to  his  own  place,  that  it  slay  us  not,  and  our  people. 

11.  For  there  was  a  deadly  destruction  throughout  all  the  city; 
the  hand  of  god  was  very  heavy  there :  and  the  men  that  died 
not,  were  smitten  with  the  emerods :  and  the  cry  of  the  city  went 
up  unta  heaven. 
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1  Samuel  vi.  1.  And  the  ark  of  Adoni  was  in  the  country  of  the 
PhiliBtines  seven  months. 

2.  And  the  Philistines  called  for  the  priests  and  diviners,  saying. 
What  shall  we  do  to  the  ark  of  Adoni  ?  Tell  us  wherewitii  we 
shall  send  it  to  his  place.  And  they  said.  If  ye  send  away  the  ark 
of  the  god  of  Israel,  send  it  not  empty ;  but  in  anywise  return  him 
a  trespass  offering :  then  ye  shall  be  healed,  and  it  shall  be  known 
to  you  why  his  hand  is  not  removed  from  you.  Then  said  they. 
What  shall  be  the  trespass  offering  which  we  shall  return  to  him  ? 
They  answered.  Five  golden  emerods,  and  five  golden  mice,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  melechs  of  the  Philistines,  for  one  plague 
was  on  you  all  and  on  your  melechs.  Wherefore  ye  shall  make 
images  of  your  emerods,  and  images  of  your  mice  that  mar  the 
land :  and  ye  shall  give  glory  unto  the  god  of  Israel :  peradventure 
be  will  lighten  his  hand  from  off  you  and  from  off  your  gods,  and 
from  off  your  land.  Wherefore  then  do  ye  harden  your  hearts,  as 
the  Egyptians  and  Pharaoh  hardened  their  hearts?  When  he  had 
wrought  wonderfully  among  them,  did  not  they  let  the  people  go, 
and  they  departed. 

7.  Now,  therefore,  make  a  new  cart,  and  take  two  milch  kine,  on 
which  there  hath  come  no  yoke,  and  tie  the  kine  to  the  cart,  and 
bring  their  calves  home  from  them  :  and  take  the  ark  of  Adoni  and 
lay  it  upon  the  cart ;  and  put  the  jewels  of  gold  which  ye  return 
him  for  a  trespass  offering,  in  a  coffer  by  the  side  thereof ;  and  send 
it  away  that  it  may  go.  And  see  if  it  goeth  up  by  the  way  of  his 
own  coast  to  Bethnshemesh,  then  he  hath  done  us  this  great  evil : 
but  if  not,  then  we  shall  know  that  it  is  not  his  hand  that  smote 
us :  it  was  a  chance  that  happened  to  us. 

10.  And  the  men  did  so ;  and  took  two  milch  kine,  and  tied  them 
to  the  oai*t,  and  shut  up  their  calves  at  home ;  and  they  laid  the  ark 
of  Adoni  upon  the  cart,  and  the  coffer  with  the  mice  of  gold  and  the 
images  of  their  emerods.  And  the  kine  took  the  straight  way  to  the 
way  of  BethHBhemesh,  and  went  along  the  highway,  lowing  as  they 
went,  and  turned  not  aside  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left. 

12.  And  the  melechs  of  the  Philistines  went  after  them  unto  the 
border  of  Beth-shemesh. 

13.  And  they  of  Beth-shemesh  were  reaping  their  wheat  harvest 
in  the  valley ;  and  they  lifted  up  their  eyes  and  baw  the  ark,  and 
rejoiced  to  see  it. 

14.  And  the  cart  came  into  the  field  of  Joshua,  a  Beth-shemite, 
and  stood  there,  where  there  was  a  great  stone :  and  they  clave  the 
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wood  of  the  cart,  and  offered  the  kine  a  burnt  offering  unto 
Adoni. 

15.  And  the  levites  took  do¥m  the  ark  of  Adoni,  and  the  coffer 
that  was  with  it,  wherein  the  jewels  of  gold  were,  and  put  them  on 
the  great  stone. 

15.  And  the  men  of  Beth-shemesh  offered  burnt  offerings,  and 
sacrificed  sacrifices  the  same  day  unto  Adoni. 

16.  And  when  the  five  melechs  of  the  Philistines  had  seen  it 
they  returned  to  Ekron  the  same  day. 

17.  And  these  are  the  golden  emerods,  which  the  Philistines 
returned  as  a  trespass  offering  unto  Adoni;  for  Ashdod  one,  for 
Gaza  one,  for  Askelon  one,  for  Gath  one,  for  Ekron  one.  And  the 
golden  mice,  according  to  the  number  of  all  the  cities  of  the 
Philistines  belonging  to  the  five  melechs,  both  of  fenced  cities  and 
of  country  villages,  even  unto  the  great  stone  of  Abel,  whereon  they 
set  down  the  ark  of  Adoni :  which  stone  remaineth  to  this  day  in 
the  field  of  Joshua,  the  Beth-shemite. 

19.  And  he  smote  the  men  of  Beth-shemesh,  because  they  had 
looked  into  the  ark  of  Adoni,  even  he  smote  of  the  people  fifty 
thousand  and  seventy  men:  and  the  people  lamented,  because 
Adoni  had  smitten  many  of  the  people  with  a  great  slaughter. 
And  the  men  of  Beth-shemesh  said.  Who  is  able  to  stand  before 
this  holy  Adoni  god  ?    And  to  whom  shall  he  go  up  from  us  ? 

21.  And  they  sent  messengers  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kirjath- 
jearim,  saying,  The  Philistines  have  brought  again  the  ark  of 
Adoni ;  come  ye  down  and  fetch  it  up  to  you. 

1  Samuel  vii.  1.  And  the  men  of  Eirjath-jearim  came  and  fetched 
up  the  ark  of  Adoni,  and  brought  it  into  the  house  of  Aminadab 
in  the  hill,  and  sanctified  Eleazar  his  son,  to  keep  the  ark  of  Adoni. 

2.  And  it  came  to  pass  while  the  ark  abode  in  Eirjath-jearim, 
that  the  time  was  long ;  for  it  was  twenty  years ;  and  all  the  house 
of  Israel  lamented  after  Adoni. 

The  legend  of  Samuel  the  Euler. — Eli  and  his  sons  were  dead, 
and  his  grandson  was  a  child  under  the  guardianship  of  Samuel, 
who  not  improbably  regarded  himself  as  the  *'  faithful  priest  '*  with 
'*  a  sure  house  "to  be  *'  raised  "  in  place  of  the  indolent  house  of 
Eli.  Unfortunately  for  this  speculation,  SamueFs  sons  were,  in  a 
modem  point  of  view,  at  least  as  criminal  as  Eli's,  for  the  grievous 
offence  of  the  Bene  Eli,  in  the  eyes  of  the  angel,  was  the  making 
themselves  fat  with  *'  the  chiefest  of  all  the  offerings,"  whereas  the 
delinquencies  of  Samuel's  sons  were  **  taking  bribes  and  perverting 
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judgment  until  the  people  would  endure  it  no  longer.  Their  sucoes- 
sion  did  not  take  place,  and  the  prophecy  was  fiifterwards  applied 
to  the  intriguing  Zadok,  in  Solomon's  reign. 

Eli  did  reprove  his  sons;  he  said  unto  them,  Why  do  ye 
such  things  ?  for  I  hear  of  your  evil  dealings  by  all  the  people. 
But  when  all  the  elders  of  Israel  complained  to  Samuel  of  ex- 
tortions and  perversion  of  justice  by  his  sons,  instead  of  reproving 
them  he  was  displeased  at  the  complaint  against  them. 

In  this  legend  Samuel  is  described  as  having  great  influence 
with  Adoni,  presiding  at  a  sacrifice  at  which  the  Bene  Israel  are 
gathered  at  Mizpeh,  a  few  miles  from  Jebus  (Jerusalem)  where  he 
judged  them. 

During  the  sacrifice  the  Philistines  are  advancing  in  great  force, 
and  Adoni  personally  defeats  them  "thundering  with  a  great 
thunder,"  and  the  men  of  Israel,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
battle,  pursue  their  flying  enemies  to  Beth-car,  where  Samuel  set 
up  a  great  stone  at  Eben-ezer,  to  celebrate  the  exploit  of  Adoni. 

He  is  then  described  as  having  recovered  all  the  cities  from 
Ekron  to  Oath,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Philistines ;  and  as 
having  so  reduced  their  power  that  they  came  no  more  into  the 
coasts  of  Israel. 

Afterwards,  according  to  this  legend,  Samuel  established  his 
residence  at  Bamah,  also  a  few  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  "judged 
Israel  all  the  days  of  his  life,"  making  for  that  purpose  an  annual 
circuit  to  Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh,  all  places  within  the  distance 
of  a  few  miles  of  each  other ;  leaving  the  rest  of  Palestine  and 
Gilead,  wholly  without  any  circuit  or  visitation. 

If  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  legend,  Samuel  is  a  mere 
local  personage,  who,  by  a  victory  during  a  thunder-storm,  com- 
pelled the  Philistines  to  abstain  from  further  inroads  in  his  lifetime, 
and  established  his  authority  in  the  small  district  of  the  sacerdotal 
land,  and  retained  and  exercised  it  without  interruption  to  the 
time  of  his  death. 

If  so,  the  subsequent  legends  about  Samuel,  utterly  inconsistent 
as  they  are  with  this,  must  either  be  altogether  fictitious,  or  must 
apply  to  another  person  of  the  same  name.  The  inconsistencies 
are  too  great  to  admit  of  being  reconciled.  There  may  have  been 
different  versions  of  the  same  legend.  If  so,  their  incongi*uitiee 
are  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  determine  which  to  select. 

It  is  probable  that  the  account  of  the  mythical  battle  given  by 
Josephus,  was  derived  from  some  version  different  from  ours. 
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The  imaginaiy  earthquake  which,  according  to  him,  preceded 
the  thunder  and  lightning,  must  have  been  of  a  peculiar  character 
and  of  a  very  limited  extent ;  and  how  either  or  both  of  these 
phenomena  sent  the  warriors  home  naked  he  does  not  explain; 
unless  it  was  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  Welsh  hero  Olendower 
sent  the  defeated  English  home  "  without  boots  and  in  bad  weather 
too." 

After  this  account  of  SamuePs  grand  victory  by  a  sucking  lamb 
and  a  cry  to  Adoni,  and  his  having  judged  Israel  all  his  life,  we 
should  have  expected  the  history  of  some  priestly  or  royal  ruler 
as  his  successor,  who  found  Israel  in  peace  with  Philistia ;  but  as 
if  risen  from  the  dead,  this  metamorphic  personage  reappears, 
not  in  the  visionary  form  in  which  the  witch  of  Endor  compelled 
him  to  present  himself,  but  in  a  corporeal  and  very  troublesome 
form  ;  and  all  the  battles  with  the  Philistines  were  to  be  fought 
over  again. 

Legend. — 1  Samuel  vii.  3.  And  Samuel  spake  unto  all  the  house 
of  Israel,  saying.  If  ye  do  return  unto  Adoni  with  all  your  hearts, 
then  put  away  the  strange  gods  and  Ashtaroth  from  among  you, 
and  prepare  your  hearts  unto  Adoni,  and  serve  him  only :  and  he 
will  deliver  you  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines. 

4.  Then  the  Bene  Israel  did  put  away  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth,  and 
served  Adoni  only. 

5.  And  Samuel  said,  Qather  all  Israel  to  Mizpeh,  and  I  will 
pray  for  you  unto  Adoni.  And  they  gathered  together  at  Mizpeh, 
and  drew  water  and  poured  it  out  before  Adoni,  and  fasted  on 
that  day,  and  said  there,  We  have  sinned  against  Adoni. 

6.  And  Samuel  judged  the  Bene  Israel  at  Mizpeh. 

7.  And  when  the  Philistines  heard  that  the  Bene  Israel  were 
gatheied  together  to  Mizpeh,  the  melechs  of  the  Philistines  went 
up  against  Israel. 

And  when  the  Bene  Israel  heard  it  they  were  afraid  of  the 
Philistines. 

8.  And  the  Bene  Israel  said  to  Samuel,  Cease  not  to  cry  unto 
Adoni  our  god  for  us,  that  he  will  save  us  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  Philistines. 

9.  And  Samuel  took  a  sucking  lamb,  and  offered  it  for  a  burnt 
offering  wholly  unto  Adoni :  And  Samuel  cried  unto  Adoni  for 
Israel :  and  Adoni  heard  him. 

10.  And  as  Samuel  was  offering  up  the  burnt  offering,  the 
Philistines  drew  near  to  battle  against  Israel :  but  Adoni  thundered 
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with  a  great  thunder  on  that  day  upon  the  Philistines  and  discom- 
fited them;  and  they  were  smitten  before  Israel.  And  the  men 
of  Israel  went  out  of  Mizpeh,  and  pursued  the  Philistines,  and 
smote  them  until  they  came  under  Beth-car. 

12.  Then  Samuel  took  a  stone,  and  set  it  between  Mizpeh  and 
Shen,  and  called  the  name  of  it  Eben-ezer,  saying,  Hitherto  hath 
Adoni  helped  us. 

13.  So  the  Philistines  were  subdued,  and  they  came  no  more 
into  the  coast  of  Israel :  and  the  hand  of  Adoni  was  against 
the  Philistines  all  the  days  of  Samuel.  And  the  cities  which  the 
Philistines  had  taken  from  Israel  were  restored  to  Israel,  from 
Ekron  even  unto  Gath  :  and  the  coast  thereof  did  Israel  deliver  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  And  there  was  peace  between 
Israel  and  the  Amorites. 

15.  And  Samuel  judged  Israel  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

16.  And  he  went  from  year  to  year  in  circuit  to  Bethel  and 
Oilgal,  and  Mizpeh,  and  judged  Israel  in  all  these  places.  And 
his  return  was  to  Eamah  for  there  was  his  house :  and  there  be 
judged  Israel ;  and  there  he  built  an  altar  unto  Adoni. 

Josephus  (Ant.  VI.  ii.  2)  describes  this  defeat  of  the  Philistines 
differently. 

*'  While  the  altar  had  the  sacrifice  of  god  upon  it,  and  had  not  yet 
consumed  it  wholly  by  the  sacred  fire,  the  enemy's  army  marched 
out  of  their  camp,  and  was  put  in  order  of  battle,  and  this  in  hope 
that  they  should  be  conquerors,  since  the  Jews  were  caught  in  dis- 
tressed circumstances,  as  neither  having  their  weapons  with  them, 
nor  being  assembled  there  in  order  to  fight. 

"  But  things  so  fell  out,  that  they  would  hardly  have  been  credited, 
though  they  had  been  foretold  by  any  body ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
god  disturbed  their  enemies  with  an  earthquake,  and  moved  the 
ground  under  them,  to  such  a  degree  that  he  caused  it  to  tremble, 
and  made  them  to  shake,  in  so  much,  that  by  its  trembling  he  made 
some  unable  to  keep  their  feet,  and  made  them  fall  down,  and,  by 
opening  its  chasms,  he  caused  that  others  should  be  hurried  down 
into  them  ;  after  which  he  caused  such  a  noise  of  thunder  to  come 
among  them,  and  made  fiery  lightning  shine  so  terrible  round 
about  them,  that  it  was  ready  to  bum  their  faces  ;  and  he  so  sud- 
denly shook  their  weapons  out  of  their  hands,  that  he  made  them 
fly,  and  return  home  naked. 

"So  Samuel,  with  the  multitude,  pursued  them  to  Beth-car,  a 
place  so  called ;  and  there  he  set  up  a  stone  as  a  boundary  of  their 
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victory,  and  their  enemies'  flight,  and  called  it  the  stone  of  power, 
as  a  signal  of  that  power  god  bad  given  them  against  their 
enemies." 

Josephua  says  (Ant.  YI.  iii.  1)  Samuel,  when  he  had  ordered  the 
affairs  of  the  people  after  a  convenient  manner,  and  bad  appointed 
a  city  for  every  district  of  them,  commanded  them  to  come  to  such 
cities,  to  have  the  controversies  that  they  had  one  with  another 
determined  in  them,  he  himself  going  over  those  cities  twice  in 
a  year,  and  doing  them  justice ;  and  by  that  means  he  kept  them  in 
very  good  order  for  a  long  time. 


VOL.  I.  R 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

STORIES  AND  LBGENDS  OF  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  KINGDOM. 

Story  of  Samuel  the  Seer  and  Saul. — The  stories  of  Samuel  the 
ruler  and  Samuel  the  seer  cannot  be  reconciled.  The  former  ruled 
in  peace,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Philistines,  all  his  life.  The  latter, 
after  a  period  of  despotism,  held  a  divided  and  antagonistic  rule 
with  a  king,  constantly  intriguing.  And  the  Philistines  were 
"  upon  them." 

The  stories  of  the  infant  and  juvenile  Samuel  may  be  applied 
either  to  the  ruler  or  the  seer. 

The  opening  of  the  story  of  Samuel  the  seer  indicates  that  some 
considerable  time  had  elapsed  after  the  death  of  Eli.  His  influence 
had  risen  to  its  zenith  and  was  in  the  decline ;  Abimelech,  a  grand- 
son of  Eli,  had  grown  to  manhood. 

By  this  time  the  Adonites  (levites,  prophets,  sons  of  the  prophets) 
had  formed  their  hut-villages  in  Bamah,  Shiloh,  Nob,  and  the  other 
localities,  already  mentioned,  in  the  sacerdotal  territory  and  extended 
their  influence  twenty  miles  south,  to  Beer-sheba. 

There  is  no  warrant  in  the  scriptures  for  ascribing  these  esta- 
blishments (called  schools)  to  the  institution  of  Samuel.  But 
Samuel  had  attained  to  a  domination  over  them,  and  was  re- 
garded as  the  archon — the  arch-adonite — superior  to  the  high 
priest. 

Although  they  had  no  literature,  in  the  proper  sense,  they  were 
the  seats  of  Adonite  learning,  of  the  bards  or  prophets,  the  seerst 
second  sight  men,  fortime  tellers,  discoverers  of  stolen  goods  and 
stray  cattle,  story  tellers,  minstrels,  and  singers,  with  a  little  con- 
juring ;  the  learned  of  a  nation  of  villagers  and  rustics.  Some  of 
the  wealthier  farmers'  sons,  like  Elisha,  may  have  got  an  education 
there,  and  some,  like  Micah's  levite,  went  out  to  get  a  living  by 
minstrelsy,  or  a  permanent  priesthood. 
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Samuel  the  seer,  the  arch-adonite,  appears,  probably,  through 
the  action  of  these  schools  and  their  missionaries,  in  a  position  of 
despotism  over  the  sacerdotal  land,  including  Beernsheba,  where  he 
had  appointed  his  two  Bons  hie  vicars  or  vio^regente. 

The  appearance  and  occupation  of  Samuel  is  in  his  Nazarite 
guise,  his  undressed  hair  hanging  down  over  his  face  and  shoulders, 
his  garment,  originally  white,  hanging  down  to  his  feet — the  per- 
former of  sacrifices,  and,  for  a  consideration,  telling  where  stray 
cattle  might  be  found,  and  giving  that  kind  of  information  which, 
in  this  day,  is  sought  by  ignorant  rustics  from  a  conjurer  or  white 
witch. 

Samuel's  influence  among  the  lower  classes,  through  this  region, 
appears  to  have  been  despotic,  and  his  sons  at  Beer-sheba  availed 
themselves  of  it  by  obtaining  bribes  for  the  mal-administration  of 
their  office. 

But  the  chiefs  or  elders  were  not  inclined  to  submit  to  SamueVs 
assumed  authority.  The  misconduct  of  his  sons  brought  their 
opposition  to  a  crisis. 

The  elders,  who,  perhaps,  had  little  respect  for  Adonism,  deter- 
mined to  control  the  sacerdotal  tyranny  by  the  appointment  of  a 
civil  and  military  chief,  a  king. 

The  cunning  Samuel,  after  feeling  convinced  (according  to  the 
scriptures,  after  arguing  with  Adoni  about  it),  that  ho  could  not 
resist  the  demand,  submitted  with  a  tirade  of  maledictions ;  but  he 
contrived,  as  he  erroneously  hoped,  to  have  a  king  only  in  name, 
and  to  preserve  his  own  power  by  the  appointment  of  a  submissive 
minion. 

He  accordingly  conspired  with  the  stalwart  son  of  a  wealthy 
franklin,  but  not  of  the  chief  family,  to  set  him  off  against  the 
antagonistic  elders.  It  might  have  been  dangerous  to  his  autho- 
rity to  have  selected  the  head  of  a  powerful  sept ;  and,  to  adapt 
him  to  his  purpose,  he  sent  the  young  man  to  school. 

Some  of  the  people  were  gathered  at  Mizpeh,  in  Palestine ;  and, 
by  a  proper  manipulation  of  the  lots,  Samuel  found  Saul  elected. 
He  was  not  present ;  but  Samuel  knew  exactly  where  to  find,  and 
produced  him,  from  the  shoulders  upward  higher  than  any  of  the 
people,  and  declared  him  duly  elected  king ;  and  Saul,  with  the 
becoming  shyness  of  a  bishop  professing  his  disinclination  to 
episcopate,  accepted  the  office.  However,  there  were  present  some 
who  did  not  deem  the  election  fair. 

The  first  part  of  this  story  exhibits  the  extreme  reluctance  of 
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Samuel  to  relinquish  the  influence  which,  if  he  had  not  himself 
abused,  he  had  permitted  his  sons  to  abuse  grossly. 

The  second  part  presents  an  interesting  picture  of  early  Hebrew 
times — the  son  of  the  Benjamite  franklin — (a  mighty  man  of  power) 
wandering,  with  his  confidential  serf,  in  search  of  his  father's 
stray  asses — their  disappointment  at  not  finding  them — the  sug- 
gestion of  the  servant  to  apply  to  the  seer,  who  could  tell  them 
where  the  asses  would  be  found — the  difficulty  of  Saul,  as  he  had 
no  money — the  servant's  offer  of  his  quarter  shekel  (about  7  pence) 
to  pay  the  seer's  fee — the  meeting  of  the  town  damsels  going  to 
the  spring  or  well  for  water— the  conversation  with  the  young  ladies 
— their  description  of  the  sacrificer,  and  the  ceremony  of  the  sacri- 
fice and  festival — the  meeting  with  Samuel — Samuel's  immediate 
recognition  of  the  very  man,  **  *  goodly,' — there  was  not  among  the 
Bene  Israel  a  goodlier  person  than  he ;  from  his  shoulders  and  up- 
ward higher  than  any  of  the  people,"  to  be  his  king — the  seer 
relieving  Saul's  anxiety  by  telling  him  that  the  asses  had  been 
found — exciting  his  ambition — setting  before  him  the  choicest 
mess — and  on  the  following  day  confidentially  communicating  his 
intention  to  make  him  king,  and  forthwith  anointing  him  in  the 
name  of  Adoni,  by  pouring  on  his  head  a  little  oil — the  sending 
him  to  study  with  the  sons  of  the  prophets — the  conjuration  by 
lots  to  ascertain  whom  Adoni  had  chosen — the  finding  of  Saul 
hidden  among  the  baggage,  his  production — the  recording  of  his 
election — and  the  discontent  of  some  of  the  people,  is  the  painting 
of  a  consummate  artist  who  had  well  studied  the  times. 

The  Story, — 1  Samuel  viii.  1.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Samuel 
was  old,  that  be  made  his  sons  judges  over  Israel.  Now  the  name 
of  his  firstborn  was  Joel ;  and  the  name  of  his  second,  Abiah  :  they 
were  judges  in  Beer-sheba.  And  his  sons  walked  not  in  his  ways, 
but  turned  aside  after  lucre,  and  took  bribes,  and  perverted 
judgment. 

4.  Then  all  the  elders  of  Israel  gathered  themselves  together, 
and  came  to  Samuel  unto  Bamah,  and  said  unto  him,  Behold,  thou 
art  old,  and  thy  sons  walk  not  in  thy  ways :  now  make  us  a  king 
to  judge  us  like  all  the  nations. 

6.  But  the  thing  displeased  Samuel,  when  they  said.  Give  us  a 
king  to  judge  us.  And  Samuel  prayed  to  Adoni.  And  Adoni 
said  unto  Samuel,  Hearken  thou  unto  the  voice  of  the  people  in  all 
that  they  say  unto  thee :  for  they  have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they 
have  rejected  me,  that  I  should  not  reign  over  them.     According  to 
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all  the  works  which  they  have  done  since  the  day  that  I  brought 
them  up  out  of  Egypt  even  unto  this  day,  wherewith  they  have  for- 
saken me,  and  served  other  gods,  so  do  they  also  unto  thee.  Now 
therefore  hearken  unto  their  voice :  howbeit  yet  protest  solemnly 
unto  them,  and  shew  them  the  manner  of  the  king  that  shall  reign 
over  them. 

10.  And  Samuel  told  all  the  words  of  Adoni  unto  the  people  that 
asked  of  him  a  king.  And  he  said,  This  will  be  the  manner  of  the 
king  that  shall  reign  over  you :  He  will  take  your  sons,  and  appoint 
them  for  himself,  for  his  chariots,  and  to  be  his  horsemen ;  and 
some  shall  run  before  his  chariots.  And  he  will  appoint  him  cap- 
tains over  thousands,  and  captains  over  fifties ;  and  will  set  them 
to  ear  his  ground,  and  to  reap  his  harvests,  and  to  make  his  instru- 
ments of  war,  and  instruments  of  his  chariots.  And  he  will  take 
your  daughters  to  be  confectionaries,  and  to  be  cooks,  and  to  be 
bakers.  And  he  will  take  your  fields,  and  your  vineyards,  and 
your  olive-yards,  even  the  best  of  them,  and  give  them  to  his  ser- 
vants. And  he  will  take  the  tenth  of  your  seed,  and  of  your 
vineyards,  and  give  to  his  officers,  and  to  his  servants.  And 
he  will  take  your  menservants  and  your  maidservants,  and  your 
goodliest  young  men,  and  your  asses,  and  put  them  to  his  work. 
He  will  take  the  tenth  of  your  sheep :  and  ye  shall  be  his 
servants.  And  ye  shall  cry  out  in  that  day  because  of  the  king 
which  ye  shall  have  chosen  you :  and  Adoni  will  not  hear  you  in 
that  day. 

19.  Nevertheless  the  people  refused  to  obey  the  voice  of  Samuel ; 
and  they  said.  Nay ;  but  we  will  have  a  king  over  us ;  that  we  also 
may  be  like  all  the  nations ;  and  that  our  king  may  judge  us,  and 
go  out  before  us,  and  fight  our  battles. 

21.  And  Samuel  heard  all  the  words  of  the  people,  and  he  re- 
hearsed them  in  the  ears  of  Adoni.  And  Adoni  said  to  Samuel, 
Hearken  unto  their  voice,  and  make  them  a  king.  And  Samuel 
said  unto  the  men  of  Israel,  Go  ye  every  man  unto  his  city. 

1  Samuel  ix.  1.  Now  there  was  a  man  of  Benjamin,  whose  name 
was  Eish  Ben  Abiel  Ben  Zeror  Ben  Bechorath  Ben  Aphiah,  a 
Benjamite,  a  mighty  man  of  power. 

And  he  had  a  son  whose  name  was  Saul,  a  choice  young  man, 
and  a  goodly :  and  there  was  not  among  the  children  of  Israel  a 
goodlier  person  than  he :  from  his  shoulders  and  upward  he  was 
higher  than  any  of  the  people. 

3.  And  the  asses  of  Eish  Saul's  father  were  lost.     And  Eish  said 
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to  Saul  bis  son,  Take  now  one  of  the  servants  with  thee,  and  arise, 
go  seek  the  asses. 

4.  And  he  passed  through  mount  Ephraim,  and  passed  through 
the  land  of  Shalisha,  but  they  found  them  not :  and  he  passed 
through  the  land  of  the  Benjamites,  but  they  found  them  not. 

5.  And  when  they  were  oome  to  the  land  of  Zuph,  Saul  said  to 
his  servant  that  was  with  him,  Ck>me,  and  let  us  return ;  lest  my 
father  leave  caring  for  the  asses,  and  take  thought  for  us. 

6.  And  he  said  to  him,  Behold,  now,  there  is  in  this  city  a  man  of 
god,  and  ho  is  an  honourable  man ;  all  that  he  saith  oometh  surely 
to  pass :  now  let  us  go  thither ;  peradventure  he  can  shew  us  the 
way  that  we  should  go. 

7.  Theti  said  Saul  to  his  servaut.  But,  behold,  if  we  go,  what 
shall  we  bring  the  man?  for  the  bread  is  spent  in  our  vessels, 
and  there  is  not  a  present  to  bring  to  the  man  of  god :  what  have 
we? 

8.  And  the  servant  answered  Saul  again,  and  said.  Behold,  I  have 
here  at  hand  the  fourth  part  of  a  shekel  of  silver :  that  will  I  give 
to  the  man  of  god  to  tell  us  our  way. 

9.  (Beforetime  in  Israel,  when  a  man  went  to  inquire  of  god, 
thus  he  spake.  Come,  and  let  us  go  to  the  seer  :  for  he  that  is  now 
called  a  prophet  was  beforetime  called  a  seer). 

10.  Then  sttid  Saul  to  his  servant.  Well  said ;  come,  let  us  go. 
So  they  went  unto  the  city  where  the  man  of  god  was.  And  as 
they  wont  up  the  hill  to  the  city,  they  found  young  maidens  going 
out  to  draw  water,  and  said  unto  them.  Is  the  seer  here  ?  And 
they  answered  them,  and  said,  He  is;  behold,  he  is  before  you: 
make  haste  now,  for  he  came  to  day  to  the  city  ;  for  there  is  a 
sacrifice  of  the  people  to  day  in  the  high  place :  as  soon  as  ye  be 
oome  into  the  city,  ye  shall  straightway  find  him,  before  he  go  up 
to  the  high  place  to  eat :  for  the  people  will  not  eat  until  he  come, 
because  he  doth  bless  the  sacrifice;  and  afterwards  they  eat  that  be 
bidden.  Now  therefore  get  you  up ;  for  about  this  time  ye  shall 
find  him. 

14.  And  they  went  up  into  the  city :  and  when  they  came  into 
the  city,  behold,  Samuel  came  out  against  them,  for  to  go  up  to  the 
high  place. 

15.  Now  Adoni  had  told  Samuel  in  his  ear  a  day  before  Saul 
came,  saying,  To-morrow  about  this  time  I  will  send  thee  a  man 
out  of  the  land  of  Benjamin,  and  thou  shalt  anoint  him  to  be  cap- 
tain over  my  people  Israel,  that  he  may  save  my  people  out  of  the 
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hand  of  tho  Philistines :  for  I  have  looked  upon  my  people,  because 
their  cry  is  come  unto  me.  And  when  Samuel  saw  Saul,  Adoni 
said  unto  him,  Behold  the  man  whom  I  spoke  to  thee  of,  this  same 
shall  rule  over  my  people. 

18.  Then  Saul  drew  near  to  Samuel  in  the  gate  and  said,  Tell 
me  I  pray  thee,  where  the  seer*s  house  is.  And  Samuel  answered 
Saul  and  said,  I  am  the  seer ;  go  up  before  me  unto  the  high  place ; 
for  ye  shall  eat  with  me  to-day,  and  to-morrow  I  will  let  thee  go, 
and  will  tell  thee  all  that  is  in  thine  heart  And  as  for  thine  asses 
that  were  lost  three  days  ago,  set  not  thy  mind  on  them ;  for  they 
are  found.  And  on  whom  is  all  the  desire  of  Israel  ?  Is  it  not  on 
thee,  and  on  all  thy  father's  house  ? 

21.  And  Saul  answered  and  said.  Am  not  I  a  Benjamite,  of  the 
smallest  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  ?  and  my  family  the  least  of  all  the 
families  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  ?  wherefore  then  speakest  thou  so 
to  me? 

22.  And  Samuel  took  Saul  and  his  servant,  and  brought  them 
into  the  parlour,  and  made  them  sit  in  the  chiefest  place  among 
them  that  were  bidden,  which  were  about  thirty  persons.  (Josephus, 
Ant.  VI.  iv.  1,  says  70.)  And  Samuel  said  unto  the  cook.  Bring  the 
(Josephus  says  "  royal ")  portion  which  I  gave  thee,  of  which  I  said 
unto  thee,  Set  it  by  thee.  And  the  cook  took  up  the  shoulder,  and 
that  which  was  upon  it,  and  set  it  before  SauL  And  Samuel  said. 
Behold  that  which  is  left  I  set  it  before  thee,  and  eat ;  for  unto  this 
time  hath  it  been  kept  for  thee  since  I  said,  I  have  invited  the 
people.     So  Saul  did  eat  with  Samuel  that  day. 

25.  And  when  they  were  come  down  from  the  high  place  into 
the  city,  Samuel  communed  with  Saul  upon  the  top  of  the  house. 

26.  And  they  arose  early  :  and  it  came  to  pass  about  the  spring 
of  the  day,  that  Samuel  called  Saul  to  the  top  of  the  house,  saying. 
Up,  that  I  may  send  thee  away.  And  Saul  arose,  and  they  went 
out,  both  of  them,  he  and  Samuel,  abroad.  And  as  they  were 
going  down  to  the  end  of  tho  city,  Samuel  said  to  Saul,  Bid  the 
servant  pass  on  before  us,  (and  he  passed  on,)  but  stand  thou 
still  awhile,  that  I  may  shew  thee  the  word  of  god. 

1  Samuel  x.  1.  Then  Samuel  took  a  vial  of  oil,  and  poured  it  upon 
his  head,  and  kissed  him,  and  said.  Is  it  not  because  Adoni  hath 
anointed  thee  to  bo  captain  over  his  inheritance  ? 

2.  When  thou  aii;  departed  from  me  to-day,  thou  shalt  find  two 
men  by  Rachers  sepulchre,  in  the  border  of  Benjamin  at  Zelzah ; 
and  they  will  say  unto  thee.  The  asses  which  thou  wentest  to  seek 
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are  found ;  and  lo,  thy  father  hath  left  the  care  of  the  asses,  and 
Borroweth  for  you,  saying,  What  shall  I  do  for  my  son  ? 

3.  And  thou  shalt  go  on  forward  from  thence,  and.  thou  shalt 
come  to  the  plain  of  Tabor,  and  there  shall  meet  thee  three  men 
going  up  to  god  to  Bethel,  one  carrying  three  kids,  and  another 
carrying  three  loaves  of  bread,  and  another  carrj'ing  a  bottle  of 
wine  :  and  they  will  salute  thee,  and  give  thee  two  loaves  of  bread, 
which  thou  shalt  receive  of  their  hands. 

5.  After  that  thou  shalt  come  to  the  hill  of  god,  where  is  the 
garrison  of  the  Philistines ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  when  thou 
art  come  thither  to  the  city,  that  thou  shalt  meet  a  company  of 
prophets  coming  down  from  the  high  place  with  a  psaltery,  and  a 
tabret,  and  a  pipe,  and  a  harp  before  them ;  and  they  shall  prophesy : 
and  the  spirit  of  Adoni  will  come  upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt  pro- 
phesy with  them,  and  shalt  be  turned  into  another  man.  And  let 
it  be,  when  these  signs  are  come  unto  thee,  that  thou  do  as  occasion 
serve  thee :  for  god  is  with  thee. 

8.  And  thou  shalt  go  down  before  me  to  Gilgal :  and  behold,  I 
will  come  down  unto  thee,  to  offer  burnt  offerings,  and  to  sacrifice 
sacrifices  of  peace  offerings :  seven  days  shalt  thou  tarry,  till  I 
come  to  thee,  and  shew  thee  what  thou  shalt  do. 

9.  And  it  was  so,  that  when  he  had  turned  his  back  to  go  from 
Samuel,  god  gave  him  another  heart :  and  all  those  signs  came  to 
pass  that  day.  And  when  they  came  thither  to  the  hill,  behold  a 
company  of  prophets  met  him ;  and  the  spirit  of  god  came  upon 
him,  and  he  prophesied  among  them. 

11.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  that  knew  him  beforetime  saw 
that,  behold,  he  prophesied  among  the  prophets,  then  the  people 
said,  one  to  another,  What  is  this  that  has  come  unto  the  son  of 
Kish  ?  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets  ?  And  one  of  the  same 
place  answered  and  said,  But  who  is  their  father  ?  Therefore  it 
became  a  proverb,  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets  ?  And  when 
he  had  made  an  end  of  prophesying,  he  came  to  the  high  place. 

14.  And  SauVs  uncle  said  unto  him  and  to  his  servant.  Whither 
went  ye  ?  And  he  said,  To  seek  the  asses ;  but  when  we  saw  that 
they  were  no  where,  we  came  to  Samuel.  And  Saul^s  uncle  said, 
Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  what  Samuel  said  unto  you.  And  Saul  said 
unto  his  uncle.  He  told  us  plainly  that  the  asses  were  found.  But 
of  the  matter  of  the  kingdom,  whereof  Samuel  spake,  he  told 
him  not. 

17.  And  Samuel    called    the  people  together  unto  Adoni    to 
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Mizpeh ;  and  said  unto  the  Bene  Israel,  Thus  saith  Adoni  god  of 
Israel,  I  brought  up  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  and  delivered  you  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  Egyptians,  and  out  of  the  hand  of  all  kingdoms, 
and  of  them  that  oppressed  you :  and  ye  have  this  day  rejected 
your  god,  who  himself  saved  you  out  of  all  your  adversities  and 
your  tribulations ;  and  ye  have  said  unto  him,  Nay,  but  set  a  king 
over  us.  Now  therefore  present  yourselves  before  Adoni  by  your 
tribes  and  by  your  thousands. 

20.  And  when  Samuel  had  caused  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  come 
near,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  taken.  And  when  he  had  caused 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  to  come  near  by  their  families,  the  family  of 
Matri  was  taken,  and  Saul  Ben  Kihh  was  taken ;  and  when  they 
sought  him,  he  could  not  be  found.  Therefore  they  inquired  of 
Adoni  further,  if  the  man  shall  yet  come  thither.  And  Adoni 
answered.  Behold,  he  hath  hid  himself  among  the  stuff.  And  they 
ran  and  fetched  him  thence  :  and  when  he  stood  among  the  people, 
he  was  higher  than  any  of  the  people  from  his  shoulders  and 
upward. 

24.  And  Samuel  said  to  all  the  people.  See  ye  him  whom  Adoni 
hath  chosen,  that  there  is  none  like  him  among  all  the  people.  And 
all  the  people  shouted,  and  said,  God  save  the  king. 

25.  Then  Samuel  told  the  people  the  manner  of  the  kingdom,  and 
wrote  it  in  a  book,  and  laid  it  up  before  Adoni.  And  Samuel  sent 
all  the  people  away,  every  man  to  his  house. 

26.  And  Saul  also  went  home  to  Gibeah :  and  there  were  with 
him  a  band  of  men,  whose  hearts  god  had  touched. 

27.  But  the  children  of  Belial  said,  How  shall  this  man  save  us  ? 
And  they  despised  him,  and  brought  him  no  presentjs.  But  he 
held  his  peace. 

This  story  is  given  somewhat,  but  perhaps  not  essentially  differ- 
ently by  Josephus  (Ant.  VI.  iv.)  He  says  in  section  6  :  So  as  soon 
as  the  people  had  made  acclamation,  god  save  the  king,  the  prophet 
wrote  down  what  would  come  to  pass  in  a  book,  and  read  it  in  the 
hearing  of  the  king,  and  laid  up  the  book  in  the  tabernacle  of  god, 
to  be  a  witness  to  future  generations  of  what  he  had  foretold. 

TuE  Story  of  Saul's  first  Victory  and  his  Popular  Election. — 
The  intrigues  and  contrivances  of  Samuel  answered  his  purpose  for 
a  while.  A  gigantic  youth  was  presented  to  the  people,  a  king, 
elected  by  the  divination  of  lots ;  and  this  election  created  discon- 
tent, and,  probably,  dissension  among  the  elders,  who  had  demanded 
a  king.     Samuel  went  back  to  Kamah,  uninterfered  with  by  the 
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nominal  monarch ;  who,  like  another  Cincinnaf  us,  went  back  to 
his  paternal  farmstead  to  drive  his  herd. 

Nahash,  emir  of  Ammon,  had  extended  his  ccjnquests,  and  to 
secure  himself  against  insurrection  of  those  whom  he  subdued,  muti- 
lated such  as  were  able  to  bear  arms,  by  putting  out  the  right  eye. 

Jabesh,  probably  the  chief,  at  least  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Gilead,  closely  besieged,  and  unable  to  hold  out  beyond  seven  days, 
called  upon  their  kindred  clans  for  help. 

The  shadow-king  becomes  a  heroic  reality.  He  exhibits  at  once 
his  energy  and  his  talent  for  war.  He  sends  the  fiery  cross,  the 
minacious  limbs  of  his  slaughtered  oxen  through  the  land,  thus 
shall  ye  be  unless  ye  speed  to  save  your  kindred  from  mutilation, 
and  your  nation  from  disgrace.  They  promptly  obey  the-summons, 
perhaps  300  from  Judah  and  3,000  from  the  rest  of  the  country 
(instead  of  the  ridiculous  numbers  of  the  scriptures,  and  the  still 
more  absurd  of  Josephus),  rush  to  the  rescue,  and,  under  the  gallant 
leadership  of  Saul,  they  are  enough.  The  city,  ever  afterward 
grateful,  was  saved,  and  throughout  the  tribes  of  Israel,  for  the  first 
time  spread  the  &me  of  a  hero,  who  deserved  to  be  the  ruler  of  the 
laud.  He  was  proclaimed  king,  by  the  universal  voice  of  the  army 
returning  from  its  victory,  at  the  national  sanctuary,  the  12  stones 
erected  at  Qilgal. 

The  Mephistophiles  appears,  the  savage  Nazarite  in  his  guise  of 
superstition.  He  joins  in  the  proclamation,  which  he  can  no  longer 
control.  Endeavours  were  made  to  excite  latent  passions  by  urging 
the  destruction  of  those  who  had  murmured  against  Samuel's  arti- 
fice at  Mizpeh.  But  the  generosity  of  the  hero  prevails,  *'  There 
shall  not  a  man  be  put  to  death  this  day." 

Samuel,  the  very  pattern  of  a  skilful,  unscrupulous,  ambitious 
priest,  disappointed  again,  and  unable  to  resist  the  creation  of  a 
real  king,  in  a  speech,  the  very  model  for  a  pope,  takes  to  himself 
the  whole  credit  of  appointing  a  leader  when  Nahash  was  coming 
against  him ;  and  after  a  eulogy  of  himself,  in  which  of  course  all 
present  complaisantly  acquiesce,  and  with  another  malediction  on 
the  people  for  choosing  a  king,  and  on  the  king  for  accepting  the 
office,  and  with  a  miraculous  thunderstorm,  always  at  hand  for  a 
prophet,  benignly  promises  them  and  the  king  that  if,  and  so  long 
as,  they  all  obeyed  his  command  (called  the  command  of  Adoni), 
they  shall  prosper,  but  if,  and  when  not,  not.  The  king  is  designed 
so  long  as  Samuel's  influence  and  contrivances  can  compel  it,  to  be 
merely  his  servant.     In  his  auto-panogyric  Samuel  claims  credit 
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for  rosibting  bribery,  all  ho  says  of  his  sons  is  "my  sons  are 
with  you."  He  does  not  venture  to  say  that  he  had  even  re- 
monstrated with  them  for  taking  bribes  for  mal-administration. 
Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  what  became  of  these  worthy  scions  of 
his  house. 

According  to  Joscphus  (Ant.  VI.  v.  1-3),  Nahash,  the  king  of  the 
Ammonites,  had  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief  to  the  Jews  that  lived 
beyond  Jordan,  in  an  expedition  he  had  made  against  them  with  a 
great  and  warlike  aimy.  He  also  reduced  their  cities  into  slavery, 
and  that  not  only  by  subduing  them  for  the  present,  which  he  did 
by  force  and  violence,  but  by  weakening  them  by  subtlety  and 
cunning ;  that  they  might  not  be  able  afterward  to  get  clear  of  the 
slavery  they  were  under  to  him ;  for  he  put  out  the  right  eyes  of 
those  that  either  delivered  themselves  to  him  upon  terms,  or  were 
taken  by  him  in  war ;  and  this  he  did,  that  when  their  left  eyes 
were  covered  by  their  shields,  they  might  be  wholly  useless  in  war. 

Josephus  tells  the  rest  of  the  tale  somewhat  differently,  and  he 
tells  us  that  Saul  led  an  army  of  700,000  men  out  of  Israel  and 
70,000  out  of  Judah,  which  must  have  been  assembled  and  marched 
to  Jabesh  in  less  than  seven  days. 

The  Story, — 1  Samuel  xi.  1.  Then  Nahash  the  Ammonite  came 
up,  and  camped  against  Jabesh-gilead  :  and  all  the  men  of  Jabesh 
said  unto  Nahash,  Make  a  covenant  with  us,  and  we  will  serve  thee. 
And  Nahash  the  Ammonite  answered  them.  On  this  condition  will 
I  make  a  covenant  with  you,  that  I  may  thrust  out  all  your  right 
eyes,  and  lay  it  for  a  reproach  upon  all  Israel.  And  the  elders  of 
Jabesh  said  unto  him,  Give  us  seven  days'  respite,  that  we  may  send 
messengers  unto  all  the  coasts  of  Israel ;  and  then,  if  there  be  no 
man  to  save  us,  we  will  come  out  to  thee.  Then  came  the  mes- 
sengers to  Gibeah  of  Saul,  and  told  the  tidings  in  the  ears  of  the 
people :  and  all  the  people  lifted  up  their  voices  and  wept. 

5.  And  behold  Saul  came  after  the  herd  out  of  the  field :  and 
Saul  said,  What  aileth  the  people  that  they  weep  ?  and  they  told 
him  the  tidings  of  the  men  of  Jabesh.  And  the  spirit  of  Adoni 
came  upon  Saul,  when  he  heard  those  tidings,  and  his  anger  was 
kindled  greatly.  And  he  took  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  hewed  them  in 
pieces,  and  sent  them  throughout  all  the  coasts  of  Israel  by  the 
hands  of  messengers,  saying,  Whosoever  cometh  not  forth  after 
Saul  and  after  Samuel,  so  shall  it  be  done  unto  his  oxen.  And  the 
fear  of  Adoni  fell  on  the  people,  and  they  came  out  with  one 
consent. 
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8.  And  when  lie  numbered  them  in  Bezek,  the  Bene  Israel  were 
three  hundred  thousand,  and  the  men  of  Judah  thirty  thousand. 

9.  And  they  said  unto  the  messengers  that  came,  Thus  shall  ye 
say  unto  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead,  To-morrow  by  that  time  the 
sun  be  hot,  ye  shall  have  help.  And  the  messengers  came  and 
shewed  it  to  the  men  of  Jabesh ;  and  they  were  glad. 

10.  Therefore  the  men  of  Jabesh  said,  To-morrow  we  will  come 
out  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  do  with  us  all  that  seemeth  good  unto 
you. 

11.  And  it  was  so  on  the  morrow  that  Saul  put  the  people  in 
three  companies ;  and  they  came  into  the  midst  of  the  host  in  the 
morning  watch,  and  slew  the  Ammonites  until  the  heat  of  the  day ; 
and  it  came  to  pass  that  they  which  remained  were  scattered,  so 
that  two  of  them  were  not  left  together. 

12.  And  the  people  said  unto  Samuel,  Who  is  he  that  said.  Shall 
Saul  reign  over  us?  bring  the  men,  that  we  may  put  them  to  death. 

13.  And  Saul  said.  There  shall  not  a  man  be  put  to  death  this 
day :  for  to-day  Adoni  hath  wrought  salvation  in  Israel. 

14.  Then  said  Samuel  to  the  people.  Come  let  us  go  up  to  Oilgal, 
and  renew  the  kingdom  there. 

15.  And  all  the  people  went  to  Gilgal:  and  there  they  made 
Saul  king  before  Adoni  in  Oilgal :  and  there  they  sacrificed  sacri- 
fices of  peace  offerings  before  Adoni :  and  there  Saul  and  all  the 
men  of  Israel  rejoiced  greatly. 

1  Samuel  xii.  1.  And  Samuel  said  unto  all  Israel,  Behold  I  have 
hearkened  unto  your  voice  in  all  that  ye  said  unto  me,  and  have 
made  a  king  over  you. 

2.  And  now,  behold,  the  king  walketh  before  you ;  and  I  am  old 
and  gray  headed ;  and,  behold,  my  sons  are  with  you ;  and  I  have 
walked  before  you  from  my  childhood  unto  this  day.  Behold,  here 
I  am,  witness  against  me  before  Adoni,  and  before  his  anointed  : 

3.  Whose  ox  have  I  taken?  or  whose  ass  have  I  taken?  or 
whom  have  I  defrauded?  whom  have  I  oppressed?  or  of  whose 
hand  have  I  received  any  bribe  to  blind  mine  eyes  therewith? 
and  I  will  restore  it  you. 

4.  And  they  said,  Thou  hast  not  defrauded  us,  nor  oppressed  us ; 
neither  hast  thou  taken  ought  of  any  man's  hand. 

5.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Adoni  is  witness  against  you,  and  his 
anointed  is  witness  this  day,  that  ye  have  not  found  ought  in  my 
hand.    And  they  answered,  He  is  witness. 

6.  And  Samuel  said  unto  the  people.  It  is  Adoni  that  advanced 
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Moses  and  Aaron,  and  that  brought  your  fathers  up  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt.  Now  therefore  stand  still,  that  I  inay  reason  with  you 
before  Adoni  of  all  the  righteous  acts  of  Adoni,  which  he  did  to 
you  and  your  fathers. 

8.  When  Jacob  was  come  into  Egypt,  and  your  fathers  cried  unto 
Adoni,  then  Adoni  sent  Moses  and  Aaron,  which  brought  forth 
your  fathers  out  of  Egypt,  and  made  them  dwell  in  this  place.  And 
when  they  forgat  Adoni  their  god,  he  sold  them  into  the  hand  of 
Sisera,  captain  of  the  host  of  Hazor,  and  into  the  hand  of  the  Philis- 
tines, and  into  the  hand  of  the  emir  of  Moab,  and  they  fought 
against  them.  And  they  cried  unto  Adoni  and  said,  We  have  sinned, 
because  we  have  forsaken  Adoni,  and  have  served  Baalim  and 
Ashtaroth :  but  now  deliver  us  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies,  and 
we  will  serve  thee.  And  Adoni  sent  Jerubbaal,  and  Bedan,  and 
Jephthah,  and  Samuel,  and  delivered  you  out  of  the  hand  of  your 
enemies  on  every  side,  and  ye  dwelled  safe. 

12.  And  when  ye  saw  that  Kahash  the  emir  of  the  Bene  Ammon 
came  against  you,  ye  said  unto  me.  Nay ;  but  a  king  shall  reign 
over  us ;  when  Adoni  your  god  was  your  king. 

13.  Now  therefore  behold  the  king  whom  ye  have  chosen,  and 
whom  ye  have  desired !  and,  behold,  Adoni  hath  set  a  king  over 
you. 

14.  If  ye  will  fear  Adoni  and  serve  him,  and  obey  his  voice,  and 
not  rebel  against  the  commandment  of  Adoni,  then  shall  both  ye 
and  also  the  king  that  reigneth  over  you  continue  following  Adoni 
your  god :  but  if  ye  will  not  obey  the  voice  of  Adoni,  but  rebel 
against  the  commandment  of  Adoni,  then  shall  the  hand  of  Adoni 
be  against  you,  as  it  was  against  your  fathers. 

16.  Now  therefore  stand  and  see  this  great  thing,  which  Adoni 
will  do  before  your  eyes.  Is  it  not  wheat  harvest  to-day  ?  I  will 
call  unto  Adoni,  and  he  shall  send  thunder  and  rain ;  that  ye  may 
perceive  and  see  that  your  wickedness  is  great,  which  ye  have  done 
in  the  sight  of  Adoni  in  asking  you  a  kiug. 

18.  So  Samuel  called  imto  Adoni ;  and  Adoni  sent  thunder  and 
rain  that  day :  and  all  the  people  greatly  feared  Adoni  and  Samuel. 

19.  And  all  the  people  said  unto  Samuel,  Pray  for  thy  servants 
unto  Adoni  thy  god,  that  we  die  not ;  for  we  have  added  unto  all 
our  sins  this  evil,  to  ask  us  a  king. 

20.  And  Samuel  said  unto  the  people.  Fear  not ;  ye  have  done 
all  this  wickedness ;  yet  turn  not  aside  from  following  Adoni,  but 
serve  Adoni  with  all  your  heart ;  and  turn  ye  not  aside ;  for  then 
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shall  ye  go  after  rain  thingR,  which  cannot  profit  nor  deliTer ;  for 
ihej  are  yain.  For  Adoni  will  not  forsake  his  people  for  his  great 
naine*8  sake ;  because  it  hath  pleased  Adoni  to  make  joa  his  people. 

23.  Moreover  as  for  me,  god  forbid  that  I  should  sin  against 
Adoni  in  ceasing  to  pray  for  you ;  but  I  will  teach  yon  the  good 
and  the  right  way :  only  fear  Adoni,  and  serve  him  in  truth  with 
all  your  heart :  for  consider  how  great  things  he  hath  done  for  joxl 

25.  But  if  ye  shall  still  do  wickedly,  ye  shall  be  consumed,  both 
ye  and  your  king. 

Josephus  (Ant.  VL  v.)  gives  in  his  own  style,  introducing  his 
own  observations,  an  epitome  of  the  preceding  statements  in  Samuel 
with  unimportant  variations. 

The  Story  of  Saul  and  Jonathan. — This  story  describes  Saul, 
in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  as  residing  near  Bethel,  in  the 
south-east  of  Ephraim,  with  a  reserved  force  of  2,000  at  his  com- 
mand ;  and  his  chivalrous  son  Jonathan  at  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  (a 
few  miles  from  Jebus  and  Gilgal),  with  1,000. 

Wo  then  find,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  legend  of  Samuel 
the  ruler,  which  describes  his  mythical  victory,  and  the  reduction 
of  the  Philistine  power,  so  that  they  came  not  out  of  their 
coast  any  more,  that  Saul  and  Jonathan  are  pent  up  in  this 
comer  of  the  land,  and  that  the  Philistines  held  a  garrison  in  Geba, 
near  Bamah,  Samuel's  residence,  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Judah 
or  Benjamin.  Jonathan  gallantly  captured  Geba,  and  the  Philis- 
tines brought  up  to  avenge  the  insult  an  incredible  force,  30,000 
chariots  and  6,000  horse,  and  people  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  accord- 
ing to  Samuel.  Josephus,  a  distinguished  general,  seems  to  have 
regarded  this  as  so  singularly  constituted  an  army  as  to  require 
explanation  to  exhibit  it  in  due  military  proportions.  He,  there- 
fore brings  up  with  all  these  chariots  and  cavalry  a  contingent  of 
800,000  foot,  making  altogether  an  army,  from  the  little  district  of 
Fhilistia,  not  far  short  of  that  which  Napoleon,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  power,  drew  from  France,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
to  invade  the  vast  empire  of  Russia.  Surely  a  hundreth  part  of 
such  force  should  have  been  sufficient  to  assault  the  3,000  Hebrews 
with  only  two  swords  and  two  spears  among  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country  might  well  be  frightened  to 
their  oaves  and  their  thickets  by  such  an  inundation  of  warriors. 
And  Saul's  3,000  might  naturally  be  troubled,  and  might  bo 
excused  for  calling  on  their  god  for  help,  and  on  their  king  to  pro- 
pitiate him  by  sacrifice,  in  the  absence  of  their  neglectful  seer. 
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At  last  the  tardy  sacrificator  makes  his  appearance,  after  the 
time  appointed,  not  to  encourage  the  few  disheartened  patriots, 
but  to  denounce  his  sovereign  for  daring,  in  his  direst  necessity,  to 
trespass  upon  his  supreme  office. 

The  most  abject  submission  of  the  hero  was  of  no  avail ;  the 
savage  arch-adonite  proclaimed  his  deposition,  and  stalked  away, 
leaving  such  as  believed  in  his  divine  mission  in  despair.  But  ho 
left  his  ecclesiastical  vicar,  or  legate  4  latere,  to  control  and 
distract  the  intimidated  king. 

The  whole  story  of  Saul,  from  his  appointment  to  his  death,  ex- 
hibits him  as  almost  invariably  acting  under  the  despotic  influence 
of  this  terrible  man.  Generosity,  a  sense  of  honour  or  personal 
wrong,  a  conviction  of  the  seer's  perfidy,  a  sense  of  his  own  duty, 
and  the  occasional  decisive  counsel  of  the' elders  or  chiefs  of  his 
army,  who  groaned  under  the  Adonite's  despotism,  occasionally 
stimulated  him  to  revolt. 

Of  this  there  are  indications  in  the  present  tale.  Saul's  hasty 
vow,  his  erection  of  an  altar,  his  asking  of  counsel  from  the  god  as 
to  renewing  the  attack  on  the  Philistines,  apparently  through  the 
attendant  Abiah,  and  the  delay  of  an  answer,  demanding  first  the 
fulfilment  of  his  vow,  and  manifestly  the  murder  of  his  innocent 
natural  successor,  to  facilitate  the  plan  of  the  seer,  and  Saul's  sub- 
missiveness  to  the  horrible  demand. 

But  his  army  was  not  so  stultified  by  the  Adonite  superstition, 
although  his  military  achievement  had  induced  them  to  accept  him 
as  their  king.  The  people  said  unto  Saul,  Shall  Jonathan  die,  who 
hath  wrought  this  great  salvation  in  Israel  ?  God  forbid,  as  Adoni 
liveth  there  shall  not  one  hair  of  his  head  fall  to  the  ground.  It 
may  be  doubtful  whether  they  swore  by  Adoni  or  by  Baal ;  but  the 
military  chiefs  or  elders  once  more,  in  the  cause  of  justice,  arrayed 
themselves  against  the  perfidious  seer  and  the  superstitious 
submissiveness  of  their  leader.  The  most  chivalrous  of  the 
Hebrews  was  saved  from  being  a  sacrifice  perhaps  on  the  new- 
built  altar  to  Samuel's  god. 

The  story  of  this  conflict  with  the  Philistines  was  probably 
founded  upon  some  legend,  not  exceeding  ordinary  romance ;  but  it 
has  been  greatly  damaged  not  only  by  the  extravagancies,  but  also 
by  the  incongruities  of  levite  manipulators.  Allusion  has  already 
been  made  to  its  inconsistency  with  peace  with  Philistia  in  Samuel 
the  ruler's  time.  But  where  was  all  the  armoury  of  Saul's  770,000 
or  330,000,  or  even,  according  to  our  reduction,  3,300  soldiers  who 
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had  relieved  Jabesb  about  a  year  before?  Without  some  inter- 
mediate conquest  the  Fhilistine  subjugation  could  hardly  have  been 
BO  complete,  at  least  in  the  time  of  the  miracle-making  Samuel,  as  to 
leave  all  Israel  with  only  two  swords  and  two  spears,  and  without 
even  any  means  of  sharpening  their  agricultural  tools,  except  a  file. 

The  story  of  Jonathan's  attack  on  the  Philistine  out-post,  sup- 
ported only  by  his  armour-bearer,  is  not  without  its  parallel,  with 
similar  romantic  amplifications,  in  ancient  history  and  in  modem 
times.  It  is  graphically  told,  and  may  be  accepted  as  a  valorous 
and  skilful  exploit.  But  the  sequence  of  the  trembling  of  the  whole 
host,  including  the  foragers  miles  away,  is  somewhat  inconsistent 
with  modem  powers  of  perception ;  and  earthquakes  are  rare  occur- 
rences not  only  in  modem  but  also  in  ancient  wars,  except  in  the 
scriptures  and  Josephus,  where  they  are,  with  thunder-storms,  at 
command  whenever  required. 

The  Story, — 1  Samuel  xiii.  1.  Saul  reigned  one  year;  and  when 
he  had  reigned  two  years  over  Israel,  Saul  chose  him  three  thousand 
men  of  Israel ;  whereof  two  thousand  were  with  Saul  in  Michmash 
and  in  mount  Bethel,  and  one  thousand  were  with  Jonathan  in 
Gibeah  of  Benjamin  :  and  the  rest  of  the  people  he  sent  every  man 
to  his  tent. 

3.  And  Jonathan  smote  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines  that  was 
in  Geba,  and  the  Philistines  heard  of  it.  And  Saul  blew  %he 
trumpet  throughout  all  the  land,  saying.  Let  the  Hebrews  hear. 
And  all  Israel  heard  say  that  Saul  had  smitten  a  garrison  of  the 
Philistines,  and  that  Israel  was  also  held  in  abomination  with 
the  Philistines.  And  the  people  were  called  together  after  Saul 
to  Gilgal. 

6.  And  the  Philistines  gathered  themselves  together  to  fight 
with  Israel,  thirty  thousand  chariots,  and  six  thousand  horsemen, 
and  people  as  the  sand  which  is  on  the  seashore  in  multitude  :  and 
they  came  up,  and  pitched  in  Michmash,  eastwai^d  from  Beth-aven. 

6.  When  the  men  of  Israel  saw  that  they  were  in  a  strait  (for 
the  people  were  distressed),  then  the  people  did  hide  themselves 
in  caves,  and  in  thickets,  and  in  rocks,  and  in  high  places,  and  in 
pits.  And  some  of  the  Hebrews  went  over  Jordan  to  the  land  of 
Gad  and  Gilead. 

7.  As  for  Saul,  he  was  yet  in  Gilgal,  and  all  the  people  followed 
him  trembling.  And  he  tarried  seven  days,  according  to  the  set 
time  that  Samuel  had  appointed :  but  Samuel  came  not  to  Gilgal ; 
and  the  people  were  scattered  from  him. 
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9.  And  Saul  said,  Bring  hither  a  burnt  offering  to  me,  and  peace 
offerings.     And  he  offered  the  burnt  offering. 

10.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  made  an  end  of 
offering  the  burnt  offering,  behold,  Samuel  came ;  ^and  Saul  went 
out  to  meet  him,  that  he  might  salute  him. 

11.  And  Samuel  said.  What  hast  tbou  done?  And  Sard  said. 
Because  I  saw  that  the  people  were  scattered  from  me,  and  thou 
camest  not  within  the  days  appointed,  and  that  the  Philistines 
gathered  themselves  together  at  Michmash ;  therefore  said  I,  llie 
Philistines  will  come  down  upon  nje  to  Gilgal,  and  I  have  not  made 
supplication  unto  Adoni :  I  forced  myself  therefore,  and  offered  a 
burnt  offering. 

13.  And  Samuel  said  to  Saul,  Thou  hast  done  foolishly :  thou 
hast  not  kept  the  commandment  of  Adoni  thy  god,  which  he  oom- 
manded  thee :  for  now  would  Adoni  have  established  thy  kingdom 
upon  Israel  for  ever.  But  now  thy  kingdom  shall  not  continue  : 
Adoni  hath  sought  him  a  man  after  his  own  heart,  and  Adoni  hath 
commanded  him  to  be  captain  over  his  people,  because  thou  hast 
not  kept  that  which  Adoni  commanded  thee.  And  Samuel  arose, 
and  gat  him  up  from  Gilgal  unto  Gibeah  of  Benjamin. 

15.  And  Saul  numbered  the  people  that  were  present  with  him, 
about  six  hundred  men.  And  Saul,  and  Jonathan  his  son,  and  the 
people  that  were  present  with  them,  abode  in  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  : 

16.  But  the  Philistines  encamped  at  Miohmash.  And  the 
spoilers  came  out  of  the  camp  of  the  Philistines  in  three  companies : 
one  company  turned  unto  the  way  that  leadeth  to  Ophrah,  unto  the 
land  of  Shual :  and  another  company  turned  the  way  to  Beth- 
horon :  and  another  company  turned  to  the  way  of  the  border  that 
looketh  to  the  valley  of  Zeboim  toward  the  wilderness. 

19.  Now  there  was  no  smith  found  throughout  all  the  land  of 
Israel:  for  the  Philistines  said,  Lest  the  Hebrews  make  them 
swords  or  spears :  but  all  the  Israelites  went  down  to  the  Philis- 
tines, to  sharpen  every  man  his  share,  and  his  coulter,  and  his  ax, 
and  his  mattock.  Yet  they  had  a  file  for  the  mattocks,  and  for  the 
coulters,  and  for  the  forks,  and  for  the  axes,  and  to  sharpen  the 
goads. 

22.  So  it  came  to  pass  in  the  day  of  battle,  that  there  was  neither 
sword  nor  spear  found  in  the  hand  of  any  of  the  people  that  were 
with  Saul  and  Jonathan :  but  with  Saul  and  with  Jonathan  his  son 
was  there  found.  And  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines  went  out  to 
the  passage  of  Michmash. 

VOL.  I.  8 
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1  Samnel  xiv.  1.  Now  it  came  to  pafls  upon  a  day,  that  Jonathan 
the  son  of  Saul  said  unto  the  yonng  man  that  hare  his  armour. 
Come,  and  let  ns  go  over  to  the  Philigtinee*  garriaon,  that  is  on  the 
other  side. 

2.  But  he  told  not  his  father.  And  Sanl  tarried  in  the  nttermost 
part  of  Giheah  under  a  pomegranate  tree  which  is  in  Migron  :  and 
the  people  that  were  with  him  were  ahont  six  hundred  men ; 

3.  And  Ahiah,  the  son  of  Ahituh,  I-chabod's  hrother,  fiie  son  of 
Fhinehas,  the  son  of  Eli,  Adoni's  priest  in  Shiloh,  wearing  an  ephod. 
And  the  people  knew  not  that  Jonathan  was  gone. 

4.  And  hetween  the  passages  hy  which  Jonathan  sought  to  go 
over  to  the  Philistines*  garrison  there  was  a  sharp  rock  on  the  one 
side,  and  a  sharp  rock  on  the  other  side :  and  the  name  of  the  one 
was  Bozez,  and  the  name  of  the  other  Seneh.  The  forefront  of  the 
one  was  situated  northward  over  against  Michmash,  and  the  other 
southward  over  against  Oiheah. 

6.  And  Jonathan  said  unto  the  young  man  that  hare  his  armour. 
Come,  and  let  us  go  over  to  the  garrison  of  these  uncircumcised : 
it  ma}^  be  that  Adoni  will  work  for  us :  for  there  is  no  restraint 
to  Adoni  to  save  by  many  or  by  few.  And  his  armourbearer  said 
unto  him.  Do  all  that  is  in  thine  heart :  turn  thee ;  behold,  I  am 
with  thee  according  to  thy  heart. 

8.  Then  said  Jonathan,  Behold,  we  will  pass  over  unto  these 
mea,  aud  we  will  discover  ourselves  unto  them.  If  they  say  thus 
unto  us,  Tarry  until  we  come  to  you ;  then  we  will  stand  still  in 
our  place,  and  will  not  go  up  unto  them.  But  if  they  say,  Come 
up  unto  us ;  then  we  will  go  up :  for  Adoni  hath  deUvered  them 
into  our  hand  :  and  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  us. 

11.  And  both  of  them  discovered  themselves  unto  the  garrison  of 
the  Philistines :  and  the  Philistines  said.  Behold,  the  Hebrews  come 
forth  out  of  the  holes  where  they  had  hid  themselves.  And  the 
men  of  the  garrison  answered  Jonathan  and  his  armourbearer,  and 
said,  Come  up  to  us,  and  we  will  shew  you  a  thing.  And  Jonathan 
taid  unto  his  armourbearer,  Come  up  after  me:  for  Adoni  hath 
delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  Israel. 

13.  And  Jonathan  climbed  up  upon  his  hands  and  upon  his  feet, 
and  his  armourbearer  after  him  :  and  thoy  fell  before  Jonathan ; 
and  his  armourbearer  slow  after  him.  And  that  first  slaughter, 
which  Jonathan  and  his  armourbearer  made,  was  about  twenty 
men,  within  as  it  were  a  half  acre  of  land,  which  a  yoke  of  oxen 
might  plow. 
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15.  And  there  was  trembling  in  the  host,  in  the  field,  and  among 
all  the  people :  the  garrison  and  the  spoilers  they  also  trembled, 
and  the  earth  quaked ;  so  it  was  a  very  great  trembling. 

16.  And  the  watchmen  of  Saul  in  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  looked; 
and,  behold,  the  multitude  melted  away,  and  they  went  on  beating 
down  one  another. 

17.  Then  said  Saul  unto  the  people  that  were  with  him,  Number 
now,  and  see  who  is  gone  from  us.  And  when  they  had  numbered, 
behold,  Jonathan  and  his  armourbearer  were  not  there. 

1 8.  And  Saul  said  unto  Ahiah,  Bring  hither  the  ark  of  god.  For 
the  ark  of  god  was  at  that  time  with  the  Bene  Israel. 

19.  And  it  came  to  pass,  while  Saul  talked  unto  the  priest,  that 
the  noise  that  was  in  the  host  of  the  Philistines  went  on  and 
increased,  and  Saul  said  unto  the  priest.  Withdraw  thine  hand. 

20.  And  Saul  and  all  the  people  that  were  with  him  assembled 
themselves,  and  they  came  to  the  battle ;  and,  behold,  every  man's 
sword  was  against  his  fellow,  and  there  was  a  very  great  dis- 
comfiture. 

21.  Moreover,  the  Hebrews  that  were  with  the  Philistines  before 
that  time,  which  went  up  with  them  into  the  camp  from  the 
country  round  about,  even  they  also  turned  to  be  with  the  Israelites 
that  were  with  Saul  and  Jonathan. 

22.  Likewise  all  the  men  of  Israel,  which  had  hid  themselves  in 
mount  Ephraim,'when  they  heard  that  the  Philistines  fled,  even 
they  also  followed  hard  after  them  in  the  battle.  So  Adoni  saved 
Israel  that  day ;  and  the  battle  passed  over  unto  Beth-aven. 

24.  And  the  men  of  Israel  were  distressed  that  day;  for  Saul 
had  adjured  the  people,  saying,  Cursed  be  the  man  that  eateth 
any  food  until  the  evening,  that  I  may  be  avenged  on  mine  enemies. 
So  none  of  the  people  tasted  any  food.  And  all  they  of  the  land 
came  to  a  wood:  and  there  was  honey  upon  the  ground.  And 
when  the  people  were  come  into  the  wood,  behold,  the  honey 
dropped :  but  no  man  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth ;  for  the  people 
feared  the  oath.  But  Jonathan  heard  not  when  his  father  charged 
the  people  with  the  oath ;  wherefore  he  put  forth  the  end  of  the 
rod  that  was  in  his  hand,  and  dipped  it  in  a  honeycomb,  and  put 
his  hand  to  his  mouth;  and  his  eyes  were  enlightened.  Then 
answered  one  of  the  people,  and  said.  Thy  father  straitly  charged 
the  people  with  an  oath,  saying,  Cursed  be  the  man  that  eateth  any 
food  this  day.     And  the  people  were  faint 

29.  Then  said  Jonathan,  My  father  hath  troubled  the  land ;  see, 

s  2 
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I  pray  you,  how  mine  eyes  have  been  enlightened,  because  I  tasted 
a  little  of  this  honey.  How  much  more,  if  haply  the  people  had 
eaten  freely  to  day  of  the  spoil  of  their  enemies,  which  they  found  ? 
for  had  there  not  been  now  a  much  greater  slaughter  among  the 
Philistines? 

31.  And  they  smote  the  Philistines  that  day  from  Michmash  to 
Aijalon :  and  the  people  were  very  faint.  And  the  people  flew 
upon  the  spoil,  and  took  sheep,  and  oxen  and  calves,  and  slew  them 
upon  the  ground  :  and  the  people  did  eat  them  with  the  blood. 

32.  Then  they  told  Saul,  saying,  Behold,  the  people  sin  against 
Adoni,  in  that  they  eat  with  the  blood. 

33.  And  he  said.  Ye  have  transgressed,  roll  a  great  stone  unto 
me  this  day.  And  Saul  said.  Disperse  yourselves  among  the 
people,  and  say  unto  them.  Bring  me  hither  every  man  his  ox,  and 
every  man  his  sheep,  and  slay  them  here,  and  eat ;  and  sin  not 
i^ainst  Adoni  in  eating  with  the  blood. 

34.  And  all  the  people  brought  every  man  his  ox  with  him  that 
night,  and  slew  them  there.  And  Saul  built  an  altar  unto  Adoni : 
the  same  was  the  first  altar  that  he  built  unto  Adoni. 

36.  And  Saul  said,  Let  us  go  down  after  the  Philistines  by 
night,  and  spoil  them  until  the  morning  light,  and  let  us  not  leave 
a  man  of  them.  And  they  said,  Do  whatsoever  seemeth  good  unto 
thee. 

36.  Then  said  the  priest,  Let  us  draw  near  hither  unto  god. 
And  Saul  asked  counsel  of  god.  Shall  I  go  down  after  the  Philis- 
tines? Wilt  thou  deliver  them  into  the  hand  of  Israel?  But  he 
answered  him  not  that  day. 

38.  And  Saul  said,  Draw  ye  near  hither  all  the  chief  of  the 
people,  and  know  and  see  wherein  this  sin  hath  been  this  day. 
For,  as  Adoni  liveth,  which  saved  Israel,  though  it  be  in  Jonathan 
my  son,  he  shall  surely  die.  But  there  was  not  a  man  among  all 
the  people  that  answered  him.  Then  said  he  unto  all  Israel,  Be 
ye  on  one  side,  and  I  and  Jonathan  my  son  will  be  on  the  other  side. 

40.  And  the  people  said  unto  Saul,  Do  what  seemeth  good  unto 
thee.  Therefore  Saul  said  unto  Adoni,  Give  a  perfect  lot.  And 
Saul  and  Jonathan  were  taken ;  but  the  people  escaped.  And  Saul 
said.  Cast  lots  between  me  and  Jonathan  my  sou.  And  Jonathan 
was  taken. 

43.  And  Saul  said  to  Jonathan,  Tell  me  what  thou  hast  done. 
And  Jonathan  told  him,  and  said,  I  did  but  taste  a  little  honey 
with  the  end  of  the  rod  that  was  in  mine  hand,  and,  lo,  I  must  die. 
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'    44.  And  Saul  answered,  God  do  so,  and  more  also ;  for  thou  shalt 
surely  die,  Jonathan. 

45.  And  the  people  said  unto  Saul,  Shall  Jonathan  die,  who  hath 
wrought  this  great  salvation  in  Israel?  god  forbid;  as  Adoni 
liveth,  there  shall  not  one  hair  of  his  head  fall  to  the  ground ;  for 
he  hath  wrought  with  god  this  day.  So  the  people  rescued 
Jonathan,  that  he  died  not. 

46.  Then  Saul  went  up  from  following  the  Philistines :  and  the 
FhilistiDes  went  to  their  own  plsice. 

Josephus,  whose  account  is  an  epitome,  or  rather  paraphrase  of 
the  preceding,  after  his  own  fashion,  says,  '*  So  Saul,  having  slain 
about  60,000  of  the  enemy,  returned  home,  and  reigned  happily." 
(Ant.  VI.  vii.  6). 

Saul  established  in  the  Kingdom. — Saul  is  described  in  1  Sam. 
xiv.  47,  as  having  by  a  succession  of  victories  established  himself 
as  king  of  Israel,  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  was 
recognised  as  sovereign  beyond  the  northern  spurs  of  Mount 
Ephraim.  There  was  sore  war  against  the  Philistines  all  the  days 
of  Saul.  The  maritime  plain  from  Gaza  to  Carmel,  and  the  almost 
continuous  plain  of  Esdraelon,  or  Jezreel,  were  occupied  by  the 
Philistines  and  their  allies,  or  confederates.  The  battle  against 
them  in  which  Saul  was  slain,  was  fought  near  the  eastern  end  of 
Esdraelon.  But  Gilead  was  subject  and  grateful  to  the  hero  who 
had  rushed  to  their  rescue. 

In  the  state  of  security  and  dignity  and  family  comfort  described 
in  these  verses,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  king  and  his  little 
kingdom  might  have  remained  undisturbed,  except  by  the  often 
defeated  Philistines ;  and  that  Samuel,  as  a  patriot,  would  have 
rejoiced  in  the  welfare  of  his  country,  and  the  glory  of  the  hero, 
whom  he  had  elevated  to  the  throne ;  and  that  his  wrath  would  have 
abated,  if  it  had  not  been  appeased.  But  it  still  repented  him  that 
he  had  set  up  Saul  to  be  king.  He  could  only  attain  his  object  by 
fomenting  civil  strife. 

Story. — 1  Samuel  xiv,  47.  So  Saul  took  the  kingdom  over  Israel, 
and  fought  against  all  his  enemies  on  every  side,  against  Moab, 
and  against  the  Bene  Ammon,  and  against  Edom,  and  against  the 
emirs  of  Zobah,  and  against  the  Philistines,  and  whithersoever  he 
turned  himself,  he  vexed  them. 

48.  And  he  gathered  a  host,  and  smote  the  Amalekites,  and 
delivered  Israel  out  of  the  hands  of  them  that  spoiled  them, 

49.  Now  the  sons  of  Saul  were  Jonathan,  and  Ishui,  and  Melchi- 
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sliua :  and  the  names  of  his  two  daughters  were  these ;  the  name 
of  the  firstborn,  Merab;  and  the  name  of  the  younger  Michal: 
and  the  name  of   Said's  wife  was  Ahinoam,  the  daughter    of 

Aln'mftAZ. 

50.  And  the  name  of  the  captain  of  his  host  was  Abner,  the  son 
of  Ner,  Saul's  uncle.  And  Eosh  was  the  father  of  Said  :  and  Ner, 
the  father  of  Abner,  was  the  son  of  Abiel. 

52.  And  there  was  sore  war  against  the  Philistines  all  the  days 
of  Saul :  and  when  Said  saw  any  stray  man,  or  any  valiant  man,  he 
took  him  unto  him. 

Samuel,  Saul,  and  Aq ao. — The  Nazarite  re-appears,  and  asserting 
his  dignity  as  the  vicar  of  god,  commands  Saul  to  undertake  an 
expedition  against  the  Amalekites,  not  on  account  of  any  inroad 
by  them  on  the  land  of  the  Hebrews,  but  on  account  (according  to 
the  inexhaustible  story)  of  what  Amalek  had  done  to  Israel  when 
he  came  out  of  Egypt,  according  to  that  story,  400  years  before ; 
and  for  that  andent  offence  of  their  forefathers,  to  smite  Amalek 
and  destroy  all  that  they  have,  and  spare  them  not;  but  slay 
both  man  and  woman,  infiEmt  and  suckling,  ox  and  sheep,  camel 
and  ass. 

This  detestable  character  of  pride  and  revenge,  too  horrible  for 
an  evil  demon,  is,  when  analysed  and  examined,  the  description 
given  in  the  scriptures  of  the  great,  the  almost  divine,  Samuel. 

This  is  only  one  trait  of  the  ferocious  man.  Agag  had  been 
spared ;  but  Scmiuel  hewed  him  to  pieces  before  Adoni  in  Gilgal — 
a  sacrifice  to  his  god.  Contrast  this  with  the  ordinances  of  Baal- 
berith,  the  god  of  the  covenant.  Compare  it  with  a  Mexican 
altar. 

Again  the  superstitious  monarch  humbled  himself  in  the  dust 
before  the  despotic  seer,  again  in  vain,  for  he  had  not  obeyed — '*  to 
obey  (the  priest)  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the 
fat  of  rams.  Because  thou  hast  rejected  the  word  of  Adoni,  he 
hath  also  rejected  thee  from  being  king  " — a  denunciation  becoming 
an  infidlible  pontiff.  *'  And  Samuel  went  to  Ramah,  and  came  no 
more  to  see  Saul  until  the  day  of  his  death ;  nevertheless  Samuel 
mourned  for  Saul  *' — and  occupied  himself  in  treason  against  him  ; 
€dthough  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft — but  that  is  rebellion 
against  the  priest. 

The  Story, — 1  Samuel  xv.  1.  Samuel  also  said  unto  Saul,  Adoni 
sent  mo  to  anoint  thee  to  be  king  over  his  people,  over  Israel, 
now  therefore  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  words  of  Adoni. 
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2.  Thus  saith  El-Sabaoth,  I  remember  that  which  Amalek  did 
to  Israel,  how  he  laid  wait  for  him  in  the  way,  when  he  came  up 
from  Egypt.  Now  go  and  smite  Amalek,  and  utterly  destroy  all 
that  they  have,  and  spare  them  not ;  but  slay  both  man  and  woman, 
infant  and  suckling,  ox  and  sheep,  camel  and  ass. 

Ar.  And  Saul  gathered '  the  people  together,  and  numbered  them 
in  Telaim,  two  hundred  thousand  footmen,  and  ten  thousand  men 
of  Judah. 

5.  And  Saul  came  to  a  city  of  Amalek,  and  laid  wait  in  the 
valley. 

6.  And  Saul  said  unto  the  Eenites,  Oo,  depart,  get  you  down 
from  among  the  Amalekites,  lest  I  destroy  you  with  them :  for  ye 
shewed  kindness  to  all  the  Bene  Israel,  when  they  came  up  out  of 
Egypt.     So  the  Eenites  departed  from  among  the  Amalekites. 

7.  And  .Saul  smote  the  Amalekites  from  Havilah  until  thou 
comest  to  Shur,  that  is  over  against  Egypt.  (Josephus,  Ant.  VI. 
vii.  3,  says  from  Felusium  in  Egypt  to  the  Bed  Sea.) 

8.  And  he  took  Agag,  the  king  of  the  Amalekites,  alive,  and 
utterly  destroyed  all  the  people  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  But 
Said  and  the  people  spared  Agag,  and  the  best  of  the  sheep  and  the 
oxen,  and  of  the  fatlings,  and  the  lambs,  and  all  that  was  good, 
and  would  not  utterly  destroy  them ;  but  everything  that  was  vile 
and  refuse,  that  they  destroyed  utterly. 

10.  Then  came  the  word  of  Adoni  unto  Samuel,  saying.  It 
repenteth  me  that  I  have  set  up  Saul  to  be  king :  for  he  is  turned 
back  from  following  me,  and  hath  not  performed  my  command- 
ments. And  it  grieved  Samuel,  and  he  cried  unto  Adoni  all 
night. 

12.  And  when  Samuel  rose  early  to  meet  Saul  in  the  morning, 
it  was  told  Samuel,  saying,  Saul  came  to  Carmel  (in  the  south- 
east), and,  behold,  ho  set  him  up  a  place,  and  is  gone  about,  and 
passed  on,  and  is  gone  down  to  Gilgal. 

13.  And  Samuel  came  to  Said ;  and  Saul  said  unto  him.  Blessed 
be  thou  of  Adoni,  I  have  performed  the  commandment  of  Adoni. 

14.  And  Samuel  said,  What  meaneth  this  bleating  of  the  sheep 
in  mine  ears,  and  the  lowing  of  the  oxen,  which  I  hear  ?  And  Said 
said,  They  have  brought  them  from  the  Amalekites :  for  the 
people  spared  the  best  of  the  sheep  and  of  the  oxen  to  sacrifice  unto 
Adoni  thy  god ;  and  the  rest  we  have  utterly  destroyed. 

16.  Then  Samuel  said  unto  Saul,  Stay,  and  I  will  tell  thee  what 
Adoni  hath  said  unto  me  this  night.     And  he  said  unto  him,  Say 
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on.  And  Samuel  said.  When  thou  was  little  in  thine  own  sight, 
wast  not  thou  made  the  head  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  Adoni 
anointed  thee  king  over  Israel?  And  Adoni  sent  thee  on  a 
journey,  and  said,  Gro  and  utterly  destroy  the  sinners  the  Amalekites, 
and  fight  against  them  until  they  be  consumed.  Wherelbre  then 
didst  thou  not  obey  the  voice  of  Adoni,  but  didst  fly  upon  the  spoil, 
and  didst  evil  in  the  sight  of  Adoni  ?  And  Saul  said  unto  Samuel, 
Yea,  I  have  obeyed  the  voice  of  Adoni,  and  have  gone  the  way 
which  Adoni  sent  me,  and  have  brought  Agag  the  emir  of  Amalek, 
and  have  utterly  destroyed  the  Amalekites.  But  the  people  took 
of  the  spoil,  sheep  and  oxen,  the  chief  of  the  things  which  should 
have  been  utterly  destroyed,  to  sacrifice  unto  Adoni  thy  god  in 
Gilgal. 

22.  And  Samuel  said.  Hath  Adoni  as  great  delight  in  burnt 
offerings  and  sacrifices,  as  in  obeying  the  voice  of  Adoni  ?  Behold, 
to  olicy  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of 
rams.  For  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft,  and  stubbornness  is 
as  iniquity  and  idolatry.  Because  thou  hast  rejected  the  word  of 
Adoni,  ho  hath  also  rejected  thee  from  being  king. 

24.  And  Saul  said  unto  Samuel,  I  have  sinned :  for  I  have  trans- 
gressed the  commandment  of  Adoni  and  thy  words ;  because  I 
feared  the  people,  and  obeyed  their  voice.  Now,  therefore,  I  pray 
thee,  pardon  my  sin,  and  turn  again  with  me,  that  I  may  worship 
Adoni. 

26.  And  Samuel  said  unto  Saul,  I  will  not  return  with  thee ;  for 
thou  hast  rejected  the  word  of  Adoni,  and  Adoni  hath  rejected  thee 
from  being  king  over  Israel. 

27.  And  as  Samuel  turned  about  to  go  away,  he  laid  hold  of  the 
skirt  of  his  mantle,  and  it  rent.  And  Samuel  said  unto  him,  Adoni 
hath  rent  the  kingdom  of  Israel  from  thee  this  day,  and  hath 
given  it  to  a  neighbour  of  thine,  that  is  better  than  thou.  And 
also  the  Strength  of  Israel  will  not  lie  nor  repent.  He  is  not  a  man, 
that  he  should  repent. 

30.  Then  he  said,  I  have  sinned:  yet  honour  thou  me  now, 
I  pray  thee,  before  the  elders  of  my  people,  and  before  Israel, 
and  turn  again  with  me,  that  I  may  worship  Adoni  thy  god. 
So  Samuel  turned  again  after  Saul:  and  Saul  worshipped 
Adonx. 

32.  Then  said  Samuel,  Bring  ye  hither  to  me  Agag,  the  emir 
of  the  Amalekites.  And  Agag  came  unto  him  delicately.  And 
Agag  said,  Surely  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past. 
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33.  And  Samuel  said,  As  thy  sword  hath  made  women  childless, 
so  shall  thy  mother  be  childless  among  women.  And  Samuel  hewed 
Agag.  in  pieces  before  Adoni  in  Gilgal. 

34.  Then  Samuel  went  to  Eamah :  and  Saul  went  up  to  his 
house  to  Gibeah  of  Saul. 

35.  And  Samuel  came  no  more  to  see  Saul  until  the  day  of  his 
death  :  nevertheless  Samuel  mourned  for  Saul :  and  Adoni  repented 
that  he  had  made  Saul  king  over  Israel. 

The  anointment  of  David  of  Bethlehem-judah, -^Troia  this  story  it 
appears  that  Samuel  had  prievously  fixed  upon  David,  the  youngest 
son  of  Jesse,  another  of  the  Hebrew  franklins,  as  his  substitute  for 
the  not  sufficiently  subservient  Saul.  He  proceeds  at  once  to 
anoint  him  king. 

He  is,  however,  apprehensive  of  SauVs  becoming  aware  of  his 
perfidy,  and  proceeds  to  the  town  of  Bethlehem  under  the  pretence 
of  a  sacrifice.  His  appearance  produces  consternation;  but  he 
**  comes  in  peace,"  and  in  a  fashion  exhibiting  pre-contrivance,  as 
did  his  performance  in  the  appointment  of  Saul,  he,  as  Adoni, 
anoints  David  king. 

According  to  Josephus,  David  thereupon  begins  to  prophesy. 
He  seems  to  have  been  previously  educated  in  that  school,  under 
the  instructions  of  Samuel ;  for  he  immediately  exhibits  such 
extraordinary  skill  in  playing  upon  the  harp,  as  to  be  selected  to 
appease  the  disconsolate  king. 

According  to  this  story,  David  is  already  king  appointed  by 
Samuel  1o  displace  Saul,  but  the  treason  is  concealed  from  Saul. 
David,  however,  is  aware  of  his  royalty  by  the  grace  of  god,  and 
prepared  to  perform  his  part  under  fhe  directions  of  his  preceptor 
and  patron  the  arch-adonite. 

The  picture  of  this  great  personage  leading  or  driving  his  heifer 
from  Bamah  to  Bethlehem  is  graphic,  and  reminds  us  of  an  African 
medicine-maker  driving  his  victim  to  the  altar,  and  the  alarm 
which  his  presence  inspires. 

Story, — 1  Samuel  xvi.  1.  And  Adoni  said  unto  Samuel,  How  long 
wilt  thou  mourn  for  Saul,  seeing  I  have  rejected  him  from  reigning 
over  Israel  ?  fill  thine  horn  with  oil,  and  go,  I  will  send  thee  to 
Jesse  the  Beth-lehemite,  for  I  have  provided  me  a  king  among  his 
sons.  And  Samuel  said.  How  can  I  go  ?  If  Saul  hear  it,  he  will 
kill  me. 

2.  And  Adoni  said,  Take  a  heifer  with  thee,  and  say,  I  am  come 
to  sacrifice  unto  Adoni ;  and  call  Jesse  to  the  sacrifice,  and  I  will 
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shew  thee  what  thou  sbalt  do ;  and  thoa  shalt  aDoint  unto  me  him, 
whom  I  name  nnto  thee. 

4.  And  Samuel  did  that  which  Adoni  spake,  and  came  to  Beth- 
lehem. And  the  elders  of  the  town  trembled  at  his  coming,  and 
eaid,  Comest  thou  peaceably  ?  And  he  said.  Peaceably  :  I  am  come 
to  Eacrifice  unto  Adoni :  sanctify  yourselves,  and  come  with  me  to 
the  sacrifice. 

5.  And  he  sanctified  Jesse  and  his  sons,  and  called  them  to  the 
sacrifice. 

6.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  were  come,  that  he  looked  on 
Eliab,  and  said,  Surely  Adoni's  anointed  is  before  him.  But  Adoni 
»aid  unto  Samuel,  Look  not  on  his  countenance,  or  on  the  height  of 
his  stature :  because  I  have  refused  him ;  for  Adoni  seeth  not  as 
man  seeth ;  for  man  looketh  on  the  outward  appearance,  but  Adoni 
looketh  on  the  heart. 

8.  Then  Jesse  called  Abinadab,  and  made  him  pass  before 
Samuel.     And  he  said,  Neither  hath  Adoni  chosen  this. 

9.  Then  Jesse  made  Shanmiah  to  pass  by.  And  he  said.  Neither 
hath  Adoni  chosen  this. 

10.  Again  Jesse  made  seven  of  his  sons  pass  before  Samuel. 
And  Samuel  said  unto  Jesse,  Adoni  hath  not  chosen  these.  And 
Samuel  said  unto  Jesse,  Are  here  all  thy  children?  And  he  said, 
There  remaineth  yet  the  youngest,  and,  behold  he  keepeth  the 
sheep. 

11.  And  Samuel  said  unto  Jesse,  Send  and  fetch  him;  for  we  will 
not  sit  down  till  he  come  hither.  And  he  sent,  and  brought 
him  in. 

12.  Now  he  was  ruddy,  and  withal  of  a  beautiful  countenance, 
and  goodly  to  look  to.  And  Adoni  said.  Arise,  anoint  him,  for 
this  is  he.  Then  Samuel  took  the  horn  of  oil,  and  anointed  him  in 
the  midst  of  his  brethren :  and  the  Spirit  of  Adoni  came  upon 
David  from  that  day  forward.  So  Samuel  rose  up  and  went  to 
Kamah. 

David  introduced  to  Saul. — The  Spirit  of  the  superstitious  king 
has  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  melancholy  by  the  anathema  of  the 
seer.  He  is  surrounded  by  the  disciples  of  Samuel,  through  whose 
influence  David,  the  secretly  anointed  king,  is  introduced  into  the 
family  and  confidence  of  his  sovereign.  He  is  recommended  to 
solace  the  moody  spirit  of  Saul,  by  some  one  who  describes  the 
prot6g6  of  Samuel  as  cunning  in  playing,  and  a  mighty  valiant 
man,  and  a  man  of  war,  and  prudent  in  matters.     Said  acts  upon 
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this  advice,  David  accepts  the  invitation,  is  sent  by  Jesse,  who  had 
been  present  at  his  anointment.  Sanl  loved  him  greatly,  and  he 
became  his  armonrbearer  and  minstrel. 

The  original  of  this  story  seems  to  be  of  earlier  composition  than 
the  time  in  which  the  Jews  had  become  familiar  with  Ormnzd  and 
Arhimanes,  the  dualistic  principles  of  the  Persians ;  for  although 
the  Spirit  of  Adoni  departed  from  Saul,  or,  in  plain  English,  Saul, 
by  sudden  efforts,  endeavoured  to  relieve  himself  from  the  Adonite 
thraldom,  it  was  not  Satan  or  one  of  his  spirits  who  inspired  him, 
but  an  evil  spirit  from  Adoni  that  troubled  him.  Adoni  is  here 
described  as  keeping  both  good  and  evil  spirits  in  his  service.  It 
may  be  inferred  from  the  sequel,  that  it  was  one  of  the  latter  that 
came  upon  David  on  his  being  anointed. 

The  Story, — 1  Samuel  xvi.  14.  But  the  Spirit  of  Adoni  departed 
from  Said,  and  an  evil  spirit  from  Adoni  troubled  him.  And  Saul's 
servants  said  unto  him.  Behold  now  an  evil  spirit  from  god 
troubleth  thee.  Let  our  lord  now  command  thy  servants  which 
are  before  thee  to  seek  out  a  man,  who  is  a  cunning  player  on  the 
harp ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  the  evil  spirit  from  god  is 
upon  thee,  that  he  shall  play  with  his  hand,  and  thou  shalt  be 
well. 

17.  And  Saul  said  unto  his  servants.  Provide  me  now  a  man  that 
can  play  well,  and  bring  him  to  me. 

18.  Then  answered  one  of  the  servants,  and  said.  Behold,  I  have 
seen  a  son  of  Jesse  the  Beth-lehemite,  that  is  cunning  in  playing, 
and  a  mighty  valiant  man,  and  a  man  of  war,  and  prudent  in 
matters,  and  a  comely  person,  and  Adoni  is  with  him. 

19.  Wherefore  Said  sent  messengers  unto  Jesse,  and  said.  Send  me 
David  thy  son,  which  is  with  the  sheep.  And  Jesse  took  an  ass 
laden  with  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  kid,  and  sent  them  by 
David  his  son  unto  Saul.  And  David  came  to  Saul,  and  stood 
before  him  :  and  he  loved  him  greatly ;  and  he  became  his  armour- 
bearer. 

22.  And  Saul  sent  to  Jesse,  saying,  Let  David,  I  pray  thee,  stand 
before  me,  for  he  hath  found  favour  in  my  sight. 

23.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  evil  spirit  from  god  was  upon 
Saul,  that  David  took  a  harp,  and  played  with  his  hand :  so  Saul 
was  refreshed,  and  was  well,  and  the  evil  spirit  departed  from 
him. 

Josephus  says  (Ant.  VI.  viii.  2)  **The  divine  power  departed 
fix)m  Saul  and  removed  to  David,  who,  upon  this  removal  of  the 
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divine  spirit  to  him,  b^an  to  prophesy ;  but  as  for  Saul,  some 
strange  and  demoniacal  disorders  came  npon  him,  and  brought 
upon  him  snch  suffocations  as  were  ready  to  choke  him,  for  which 
the  physicians  conld  find  no  other  remedy  but  this — that  if  any 
person  could  charm  those  passions  by  singing  and  playing  npon  the 
harp,  they  advised  them  to  inquire  for  snch  a  one,  and  to  observe 
when  these  demons  came  upon  him  and  disturbed  him,  and  to  take 
care  that  such  a  person  might  stand  over  him,  and  play  npon  the 
harp,  and  recite  hymns  to  him."  Accordingly,  David,  the  son  of 
Jesse,  *'  who  was  skilfal  in  playing  on  the  harp  and  in  singing  of 
hymns,  and  an  excellent  soldier  in  war,"  was  sent  for.  *'  So  Jesse 
sent  his  son,  and  gave  him  presents  to  carry  to  Saul ;  and  when  he 
was  come,  Saul  was  pleased  with  him  and  made  him  his  armour- 
bearer,  and  had  him  in  very  great  esteem;  for  he  charmed  hia 
passion,  and  was  the  only  physician  against  the  trouble  which  he 
had  from  the  demons,"  by  reciting  hymns,  and  playing  on  the 
harp, 

David  and  Goliath. — If  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  preceding 
stories  of  the  anointment  of  David  and  his  introduction  to  Saul, 
which  are  consonant  with  each  other  and,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the 
after  history  of  Saul  and  David,  this  legend  of  David  and  Goliath 
must  be  regarded  as  spurious. 

Saul's  own  armourbearer,  whom  he  loved  greatly,  who  appears 
to  have  been  constantly  with  him,  a  mighty  valiant  man,  and  a 
man  of  war,  and  prudent  in  matters,  is  in  this  story  introduced  to 
him  as  a  juvenile  slinger,  fresh  from  his  father's  sheep  folds.  He 
has  to  give  Saul  his  own  history;  and  he  certainly  is  neither 
bashful  nor  unboastful  of  his  former  achievements,  although  he  is 
not  said  to  have  previously  sung  them  in  his  office  of  royal 
bard. 

Moreover,  although  the  tale  is  prettily  told,  if  David  was  the 
mighty  man  of  valour  of  the  preceding  story,  he  does  not  appear 
inclined  to  undertake  the  combat  with  the  Philistine  champion 
with  similar  weapons,  which,  had  he,  according  to  Josephus,  seized 
a  lion  and  a  bear  and  dashed  them  to  the  ground,  he  surely  might 
have  done ;  but  unencumbered  with  armour,  he  assails  his  adver- 
sary, slinging  smooth  stones  at  an  uncovered  face,  from  a  distance, 
at  which  neither  the  heavy  sword  nor  the  ponderous  spear  of 
Goliath  could  reach  him. 

If  David  was  e<iually  trained  in  the  use  of  the  sling  with  his 
Bonjamite  forefathers,  among  whom  (Judges  xx.  16)  there  were 
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700  chosen  men  left-handed ;  every  one  could  sling  stones  at  a  hair 
breadth,  and  not  miss,  his  triumph  was  dne  rather  to  his  skill,  by 
no  means  extraordinary,  than  to  his  valour. 

As  a  further  indication  that  this  story  has  no  proper  place  in 
Samuel,  the  reader  is  informed,  as  it  were  for  the  first  time — "  Now 
David  was  the  son  of  that  Ephrathite  of  Beth-lehem-judah,  whose 
name  was  Jesse,  and  he  had  eight  sons.'* .  The  only  additional  in- 
formation being  that,  although  he  was  of  Beth-lehem-judah,  Jesse 
was  an  Ephrathite,  which,  as  Jesse  was  a  Bethlehemite,  he  certainly 
was. 

Moreover,  this  story  has  its  own  incongruities.  Saul,  a  man  by 
head  and  shoulders  taller  than  any  other  man  in  Ismel,  puts  his 
own  armour  upon  the  stripling  shepherd — the  bravadoes  between 
Goliath  and  David  are  in  the  ordinary  tenor  of  Homeric  and 
Saumali  single  comhatanfs,  but  they  must  have  strained  their 
voices  to  the  highest  pitch,  as  David  had,  after  making  his  oration, 
to  run,  to  come  near  enough  to  Ooliath  to  hit  him  from  a  sling.  And 
strangely  enough  David  takes  the  head  of  Goliath  to  Jerusalem — if 
we  construe  this  Jebus,  as  Jerusalem  did  not  then  exist,  this  place 
was  then  in  the  occupation  of  the  Jebusites. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  hyper-criticism  of  a  legend,  but,  after 
all  the  conversation  between  Saul  and  David,  all  that  David  had 
told  Saul  about  his  family  and  the  bear  and  the  lion,  Saul  seems  to 
know  as  little  of  the  hero  after  the  slaying  of  Goliath,  as  he  had 
known  before  of  his  identity  with  his  own  armourbearer.  He 
directs  Ahner  to  inquire  whose  son  the  stripling  is,  and  Ahner  took 
bim,  and  brought  him  with  the  head  of  the  Philistine  in  his  hand, 
and  Saul,  as  if  he  had  never  seen  him  before,  says,  '*  Whose  son  art 
thou,  young  man?  And  David  answered,  I  am  the  son  of  thy 
servant  Jesse,"  without  reminding  him  that  he  had  been  his 
minstrel  and  armourbearer,  and  favourite  for  some  time. 

And  Saul  a  second  time  took  him  that  day,  and  would  let  him  go 
no  more  home  to  his  father's  house. 

It  is  not  only  with  the  preceding  stories  that  this  is  incongruous. 

In  this  David  is  described  as  asking,  again  and  again,  what  is 
the  reward  which  will  be  conferred  on  the  slayer  of  the  Philistine 
champion,  and  receiving  in  reply,  the  king's  daughter  for  his  wife, 
and  as  induced  by  the  hope  of  this,  to  present  himself  for  a 
champion.  He  is  afterwards  represented  as  persuaded  by  Saul  to 
marry  one  of  his  daughters,  when  suspicious  of  his  treason. 

If  this  story  can  be  accepted,  it  must  have  been  part  of  a 
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legendary  series,  for  wbicli  the  other  stories  have  been  substitnted. 
And  if  so,  they  must  be  rejected. 

The  Story, — 1  Samuel  xvii.  1.  Now  the  Philistines  ^thered 
together  their  armies  to  battle,  and  were  gathered  together  at 
Shochoh,  which  belongeth  to  Judah,  and  pitched  between  Shochoh 
and  Azekah,  in  Ephes-dammim. 

2.  And  Saul  and  the  men  of  Israel  were  gathered  together,  and 
pitched  by  the  valley  of  Elah,  and  set  the  battle  in  array  against 
the  Philistines. 

3.  And  the  Philistines  stood  on  a  hill  on  the  one  side,  and  Israel 
stood  on  a  mountain  on  the  other  side:  and  there  was  a  valley 
between  them. 

4.  And  there  went  out  a  champion  out  of  the  camp  of  the  Philis- 
tines, named  Goliath,  of  Gath,  whose  height  was  six  cubits  and  one 
span  (about  9  ft.  4  in.  according  to  the  shortest  cubit).  And  he 
had  a  helmet  of  brass  upon  his  head,  and  he  was  armed  with  a  coat 
of  mail ;  and  the  weight  of  the  coat  was  five  thousand  shekels  of 
brass  (about  208  lbs.  Troy).  And  he  had  greaves  of  brass  upon 
his  legs,  and  a  target  of  brass  between  his  shoulders.  And  the 
staff  of  his  spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam ;  and  his  spear's  head 
weighed  six  hundred  shekels  of  iron  (about  25  lbs.  Troy) :  and 
one  bearing  a  shield  went  before  him. 

8.  And  he  stood  and  cried  unto  the  armies  of  Israel,  and  said 
unto  them.  Why  are  ye  come  out  to  set  your  battle  in  array  ?  am 
not  I  a  Philistine,  and  ye  servants  of  Saul  ?  choose  you  a  man  for 
you,  and  let  him  come  down  to  me.  If  he  be  able  to  fight  with  me, 
and  to  kill  me,  then  will  we  be  your  servants :  but  if  I  prevail 
against  him,  and  kill  him,  then  shall  ye  be  our  servants,  and  serve 
us.  And  the  Philistine  said,  I  defy  the  armies  of  Israel  this  day : 
give  me  a  man,  that  we  may  fight  together. 

11.  When  Saul  and  all  Israel  heard  those  words  of  the  Philistine, 
they  were  dismayed,  and  greatly  afraid. 

12.  Now  David  was  the  son  of  that  Ephrathite  of  Beth-lehem- 
judah,  whose  name  was  Jesse ;  and  he  had  eight  sons :  and  the 
man  went  among  men  for  an  old  man  in  the  days  of  Saul.  And 
the  three  eldest  sons  of  Jesse  went  and  foUowed  Saul  to  the  battle : 
and  the  names  of  his  three  sons  that  went  to  the  battle  were  Eliab 
the  firstborn,  and  next  unto  him  Abinadab,  and  the  third  Shammah. 
And  David  was  the  youngest :  and  the  three  eldest  followed  Saul. 

15.  But  David  went  and  returned  from  Saul  to  feed  his  father's 
sheep  at  Beth-lehem. 
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16.  And  the  Philistine  drew  near  morning  and  evening,  and 
presented  himself  forty  days. 

17.  And  Jesse  said  to  David  his  son,  Take  now  for  thy  brethren 
an  ephah  of  this  parched  com,  and  these  ten  loaves,  and  run  to  the 
camp  to  thy  brethren ;  and  carry  these  ten  cheeses  to  the  captain 
of  their  thousand,  and  look  how  thy  brethren  fare,  and  take  their 
pledge. 

19.  Now  Saul,  and  they,  and  all  the  men  of  Israel,  were  in  the 
vaUey  of  Elah,  fighting  with  the  Philistines. 

20.  And  David  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  left  the  sheep 
with  a  keeper,  and  took,  and  went,  as  Jesse  had  commanded  him  ; 
and  he  came  to  the  trench,  as  the  host  was  going  forth  to  the  fight, 
and  shouted  for  the  battle.  For  Israel  and  the  Philistines  had  put 
the  battle  in  array,  army  against  army. 

22.  And  David  left  his  carriage  in  the  hand  of  the  keeper  of 
the  carriage,  and  ran  into  the  army,  and  came  and  saluted  his 
brethren. 

23.  And  as  he  talked  with  them,  behold,  there  came  up  the 
champion,  the  Philistine  of  Gath,  Goliath  by  name,  out  of  the 
armies  of  the  Philistines,  and  spake  according  to  the  same  words : 
and  David  heard  them. 

24.  And  all  the  men  of  Israel,  when  they  saw  the  man,  fled  from 
him,  and  were  sore  afraid.  And  the  men  of  Israel  said.  Have  ye 
seen  this  man  that  is  come  up  ?  surely  to  defy  Israel  is  he  come  up : 
and  it  shaU  be  that  the  man  who  kiUeth  him,  the  king  wiU  enrich 
him  with  great  riches,  and  will  give  him  his  daughter  and  make 
his  father's  house  free  in  Israel.  And  David  spake  to  the  men 
that  stood  by  him,  saying.  What  shall  be  done  to  the  man  that 
killeth  this  Philistine,  and  taketh  away  the  reproach  from  Israel  ? 
for  who  is  this  uncircumcised  Philistine,  that  he  should  defy  the 
armies  of  the  living  god  ?  And  the  people  answered  him  after  this 
manner,  saying.  So  shall  it  be  done  to  the  man  that  killeth  him. 

28.  And  Eliab  his  eldest  brother  heard  when  he  spake  unto  the 
men ;  and  Eliab's  anger  was  kindled  against  David,  and  he  said, 
Why  camest  thou  down  hither?  and  with  whom  hast  thou  left 
those  few  sheep  in  the  wilderness?  I  know  thy  pride  and  the 
naughtiness  of  thine  heart ;  for  thou  hast  come  down  that  thou 
mightest  see  the  battle.  And  David  said.  What  have  I  now  done  ? 
Is  there  not  a  cause  ?  And  he  turned  from  him  toward  another, 
and  spake  after  the  same  manner :  and  the  people  answered  him 
again  after  the  former  manner. 
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31.  And  when  the  words  were  heard  which  David  spake,  they 
rehearsed  them  before  Saul,  and  he  sent  for  him. 

32.  And  David  said  to  Saul,  Let  no  man*s  heart  fail  because  of 
him ;  thy  servant  will  go  and  fight  with  this  Philistine. 

33.  And  Saul  said  to  David,  Thou  art  not  able  to  go  against 
this  Philistine  to  fight  with  him  :  for  thou  art  but  a  youth,  and  he 
a  man  of  war  from  his  youth.  And  David  said  unto  Saul,  Thy 
servant  kept  his  father's  sheep,  and  there  came  a  lion,  and  a  bear, 
and  took  a  lamb  out  of  the  flock  :  and  1  went  out  after  him,  and 
smote  him,  and  delivered  it  out  of  his  mouth :  and  when  he  arose 
against  mo,  I  caught  him  by  his  beard,  and  smote  him,  and  slew 
him.  Thy  servant  slew  both  the  lion  and  the  bear :  and  this  un- 
circumcised  Philistine  shall  be  as  one  of  them,  seeing  he  has  defied 
the  armies  of  the  living  god.  David  said  moreover,  Adoni  that 
delivered  me  out  of  the  paw  of  the  lion,  and  out  of  the  paw  of  the 
bear,  he  will  deliver  me  out  of  the  hand  of  this  Philistine. 

37.  And  Saul  said  unto  David,  Go,  and  Adoni  be  with  thee. 

38.  And  Saul  armed  David  with  his  armour,  and  he  put  a  helmet 
of  brass  upon  his  head ;  also  he  armed  him  with  a  coat  of  maiL 
And  David  girded  his  sword  upon  his  armour,  and  he  assayed  to  go ; 
but  he  had  not  proved  it.  And  David  said  unto  Saul,  I  cannot  go 
with  these ;  for  I  have  not  proved  them. 

39.  And  David  put  them  off  him.  And  he  took  his  staff  in  his 
hand,  and  chose  him  five  smooth  stones  out  of  the  brook,  and  put 
them  in  a  shepherd's  bag  which  he  had,  even  in  a  scrip ;  and  his 
sling  was  in  his  hand  :  and  he  drew  near  unto  the  Philistine.  And 
the  Philistine  came  on  and  drew  near  unto  David ;  and  the  man 
that  bore  the  shield  went  before  him. 

42.  And  when  the  Philistine  looked  about  and  saw  David,  he 
disdained  him  :  for  he  was  but  a  youth,  and  ruddy,  and  of  a  fair 
countenance.  And  the  Philistine  said  unto  David,  Am  I  a  dog 
that  thou  oomest  to  me  with  staves  ?  And  the  Philistine  cursed 
David  by  his  gods.  And  the  Philistine  said  to  David,  Come  to  me, 
and  I  will  give  thy  flesh  unto  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  to  the 
beasts  of  the  field. 

'  45.  Then  said  David  to  the  Philistine,  Thou  comest  to  me  with 
a  sword,  and  with  a  spear,  and  with  a  shield  :  but  I  come  to  thee 
in  the  name  of  El-Sabaoth,  the  god  of  the  armies  of  Israel,  whom 
thou  hast  defied.  This  day  will  Adoni  deliver  thee  into  mine 
hand ;  and  I  will  fcmite  thee,  and  take  thine  head  from  thee ;  and 
I  will  give  the  carcases  of  the  host  of  the  Philistines  this  day  unto 
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the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  earth ;  that  all 
the  earth  may  know  that  there  is  a  god  in  Israel.  And  all  this 
assembly  shall  know  that  Adoni  saveth  not  with  sword  and  spear : 
for  the  battle  is  Adoni's,  and  he  will  give  you  into  our  hands. 

48.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  Philistine  arose,  and  came  and 
drew  nigh  to  meet  David,  that  David  hastened,  and  ran  toward  the 
army  to  meet  the  Philistine. 

49.  And  David  put  his  hand  in  his  bag,  and  took  thenoe  a  stone, 
and  slang  it,  and  smote  the  Philistine  in  his  forehead,  that  the 
stone  sunk  into  his  forehead ;  and  he  fell  upon  his  face  to  the  earth. 
So  David  prevailed  over  the  Philistine  with  a  sling  and  with  a 
stone,  and  smote  the  Philistine,  and  slew  him  ;  but  there  was  no 
sword  in  the  hand  of  David. 

61.  Therefore  David  ran,  and  stood  upon  the  Philistine,  and 
took  his  sword,  and  drew  it  out  of  the  sheath  thereof,  and  slew  him, 
and  cut  off  his  head  therewith. 

And  when  the  Philistines  saw  their  champion  was  dead,  they 
fled.  And  the  men  of  Israel  and  of  Judah  arose,  and  shouted,  and 
pursued  the  Philistines,  until  thou  come  to  the  valley,  and  to  the 
gates  of  Ekron.  And  the  wounded  of  the  Philistines  fell  down  by 
the  way  to  Shaaraim,  even  unto  Gath,  and  unto  Ekron.  And  the 
Bene  Israel  returned  from  chasing  after  the  Philistines,  and  they 
spoiled  their  tents. 

54  And  David  took  the  head  of  the  Philistine,  and  brought  it  to 
Jerusalem  ;  but  he  put  his  armour  in  his  tent. 

55.  And  when  Saul  saw  David  go  forth  against  the  Philistine, 
he  said  unto  Abner,  the  captain  of  the  host,  Abner,  whose  son 
IB  this  youth?  And  Abner  said,  As  my  soul  liveth,  O,  king,  I 
cannot  tell.  And  the  king  said.  Enquire  thou  whose  son  the 
stripling  is. 

67.  And  as  David  returned  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistine, 
Abner  took  him,  and  brought  him  before  Saul  with  the  head  of  the 
Philistine  in  his  hand.  And  Saul  said  to  him.  Whose  son  art  thou, 
young  man?  And  David  answered,  I  am  the  son  of  thy  servant 
Jesse  the  Beth-lehemite. 

1  Samuel  xviii.  1.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  had  made  an 
end  of  speaking  unto  Saul,  that  the  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit 
with  the  soul  of  David,  and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  his  own  soul. 

And  Saul  took  him  that  day,  and  would  let  him  go  no  more 
home  to  his  father's  house. 

Jasephus  (Ant.  VL  ix.  1)  very  much  abridges  this  story :  yet  it 

VOL.  I.  T 
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ifl  to  the  same  effect  But  his  description  of  Goliath  differs — '•  There 
came  down  a  man  out  of  the  camp  of  the  Philistines,  whose  name 
was  Goliath  of  the  city  of  Gath,  a  man  of  vast  bulk,  for  he  was 
4  cubits  and  1  span  (about  6  ft.  4  in.  at  1  ft  6, — or  7  fL  4  in.  at  1  ft.  9 
to  the  cubit)  in  tallness,  and  had  about  him  weapons  suitable  to 
the  largeness  of  his  body,  for  he  had  a  breastplate  on  that  weighed 
5000  shekels :  he  had  also  a  helmet  and  greaves  of  brass,  as  large 
as  you  would  naturally  suppose  might  cover  the  limbs  of  so  vast  a 
body.  His  spear  was  also  such  as  was  not  carried  like  a  light 
thing  in  his  right  hand,  but  he  carried  it  as  lying  on  his  shoulders. 
He  had  also  a  lance  of  600  shekels ;  and  many  follow  him  to  cany 
his  armour." 

Josephua  (Ant.  VI.  ix.  2,  3,  5),  or  the  book  from  which  he  deriTed 
his  statement,  seems  to  have  endeavonred  to  account  for  Saul's 
ignorance  of  his  former  armourbearer.  '*Now,  while  this  war 
between  the  Hebrews  and  the  Philistines  was  going  on,  Saul  sent 
away  David  to  his  father  Jesse,  and  contented  himself  with  those 
three  sons  of  his,  whom  he  had  sent  to  his  assistance." 

The  story  of  the  slaying  of  the  lion  and  the  bear  is  told  somewhat 
differently,  ''thus,  I  once  pursued  after  and  caught  a  lion  that 
assaulted  my  flocks,  and  took  away  a  lamb  from  them,  and  I 
snatched  the  lamb  out  of  the  wild  beast's  mouth,  and  when  he 
leaped  upon  me  with  violence,  I  took  him  by  the  tail,  and  dashed 
him  against  the  ground.  In  the  same  manner  did  I  avenge  myself 
of  the  bear  also." 

Josephus  says,  **  That  there  were  slain  of  the  Philistines  30,000, 
and  twice  as  many  wounded.  But  Saul  returned  to  their  camp, 
and  pulled  their  fortifications  to  pieces,  and  burnt  it ;  but  David 
carried  the  head  of  Goliath  into  his  own  tent,  but  dedicated  his 
sword  to  god." 

Both  stories  represent  the  lion  and  bear  as  hunting  in  company. 

Saul  and  David's  mutual  jealousies.  In  preceding  stories  we 
find  David,  who  had  been  secretly  anointed  by  Samuel  to  supersede 
Saul,  introduced  into  his  confidence  and  ingratiating  himself  with 
him.  In  this  we  find  him  insinuating  himself  into  the  love  of 
Jonathan,  whom  ho  is  to  exclude  from  the  succession ;  and  with 
the  military  whom  he  is  appointed  to  command.  He  *•  behaved 
himself  wisely  "  or  cunningly.  And  the  Adonite  damsels  had  been 
tutored  to  sing  the  glories  of  the  minion  of  the  arch-adonite  in 
depreciation  of  the  sovereign.  "  Saul  has  slain  his  thousands,  and 
David  his  ten  thousands."     It  is  not  surprising  that  Saul  began  to 
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BUfipect  David,  that  lie  should   have  eyed  David  from  that  day 
forward. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Saul  v^as  yet  fully  aware  of  all  the 
secret  machinations  of  Samuel ;  and  that  the  individual  whom  he 
had  so  much  cherished  had  been  actually  anointed  king,  and  was 
in  his  house  plotting  to  displace  him.  But  he  may  have  suspected 
from  the  menaces  of  Samuel,  and  especially  from  the  laudatory 
songs  of  the  damsels,  that  there  was  a  wide-spread  conspiracy 
among  the  Adonians,  under  the  auspices  of  Samuel,  to  foment 
treason  in  the  army,  and  to  excite  the  people  against  him,  and  to 
raise  David  to  the  throne  in  his  place. 

David  was  of  course  conscious  that  his  conduct  was  watched,  and 
of  the  dangers  of  his  situation. 

The  introductory  part  of  chapter  xviii.  is  apparently  misplaced. 
Perhaps,  it  is  a  clumsy  modification  of  a  passage,  which  belonged 
to  the  more  genuine  story,  for  the  purpose  of  welding  that  and  the 
Goliath  story  together. 

David  reappears  as  the  warrior  bard,  like  another  Ossian,  the 
leader  of  Fingal's  armies. 

Story. — 1  Samuel  xviii.  6.  And  David  went  out  whithersoever 
Saul  sent  him,  and  he  behaved  himself  wisely ;  and  Saul  set  him 
over  the  men  of  war,  and  he  was  accepted  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
people,  and  also  in  the  sight  of  Saul's  servants. 

3.  Then  Jonathan  and  David  made  a  covenant,  because  he 
loved  him  as  his  own  soul.  And  Jonathan  stripped  himself  of 
the  robe  that  was  upon  him,  and  gave  it  to  David,  and  his 
garments  even  to  his  sword,  and  to  his  boW)  and  to  his  girdle. 

6.  It  came  to  pass  as  they  came,  when  David  was  returned 
from  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistine,  that  the  women  came  out  of 
all  cities  of  Israel,  singing  and  dancing,  to  meet  king  Saul  with 
tabrets,  with  joy,  and  with  instruments  of  music. 

7.  And  the  women  answered  one  another  as  they  played,  and 
said,  Saul  has  slain  his  thousands,  and  David  his  ten  thousands. 

8.  And  Saul  was  very  wroth,  and  the  saying  displeased  him; 
and  he  said.  They  have  ascribed  unto  David  ten  thousands,  and  to 
me  they  have  ascribed  but  thousands :  and  what  can  he  have 
more  but  the  kingdom?  And  Saul  eyed  David  from  that  day 
forward. 

10.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that  the  evil  spirit 
from  god  came  upon  Saul,  and  he  prophesied  in  the  midst  of  the 
house :    and  David  played  with  his  hand  as  at  other  times ;  and 

T  2 
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there  was  a  jaTelin  in  Saul's  hand.  And  Sanl  cast  the  javelin  ;  for 
he  said,  I  will  smite  David  even  to  the  wall  with  it.  And  David 
avoided  ont  of  his  presence  twice. 

12.  And  Saul  was  afraid  of  David,  because  Adoni  was  with  him, 
and  was  departed  from  Sanl.  Therefore  Saul  removed  him  from 
him,  and  made  him  his  captain  over  a  thousand :  and  he  went  ont 
and  came  in  before  the  people. 

14.  And  David  behaved  himself  wisely  in  all  his  ways ;  and 
Adoni  was  with  him.  Wherefore  when  Saul  saw  that  he  behaved 
himself  very  wisely,  he  was  afraid  of  him. 

16.  But  all  Israel  and  Judah  loved  David,  because  he  went  out 
and  came  p  before  them. 

17.  And  Saul  said  to  David,  Behold  my  elder  daughter  Merab, 
her  will  I  give  thee  to  wife :  only  be  thou  valiant  for  me,  and 
fight  Adoni's  battles.  For  Saul  said.  Let  not  mine  hand  be  npon 
him,  but  let  the  hand  of  the  Philistines  be  upon  him. 

18.  And  David  said  unto  Saul,  Who  am  I,  and  what  is  my 
life,  or  my  father's  family  in  Israel,  that  I  should  be  son-in-law  to 
the  king  ? 

19.  But  it  came  to  pass  at  the  time  when  Merab  SauFs  daughter 
should  have  been  given  to  David,  that  she  was  given  unto  Adriel 
the  Meholathite  to  wife. 

20.  And  Michal  Saul's  daughter  loved  David;  and  they  told 
Saul,  and  the  thing  pleased  him.  And  Saul  said,  I  will  give  him 
her,  that  she  may  be  a  snare  to  him,  and  that  the  hand  of  the 
Philistines  may  be  against  him. 

21.  Wherefore  Saul  said  to  David,  Thou  shalt  this  day  be  my 
son-in-law  in  the  one  of  the  twain. 

22.  And  Saul  commanded  his  servants,  saying.  Commune  with 
David  secretly,  and  say.  Behold,  the  king  hath  delight  in  thee, 
and  all  his  servants  love  thee ;  now  therefore  be  the  king's  son-in- 
law.    And  Saul's  servants  spake  those  words  in  the  ears  of  David. 

23.  And  David  said,  Seemeth  it  to  you  to  be  a  light  thing  to 
be  a  king's  son-in-law,  seeing  that  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  lightly 
esteemed  ? 

24.  And  the  servants  of  Saul  told  him,  saying,  On  this  manner 
spake  David.  And  Saul  said.  Thus  shall  ye  say  to  David.  The  king 
desireth  not  any  dowry,  but  100  foreskins  (so  also  according  to  the 
Septuagint,  but,  according  to  the  Syriao  and  Arabic,  200  foreskins) 
of  the  Philistines,  to  be  avenged  of  the  king's  enemies.  But  Satul 
thought  to  make  David  fall  by  the  hand  of  the  Philistines. 
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26.  And  when  his  Bervants  told  David  these  words,  it  pleased 
David  well  to  be  the  king's  son-in-law :  and  the  days  were  not 
expired. 

27.  Wherefore  David  arose  and  went,  he  and  his  men,  and  slew 
of  the  Philistines  200  men :  and  David  brought  their  foreskins,  and 
they  gave  them  in  full  tale  to  the  king  that  he  might  be  the 
king's  son-in-law. 

And  Saul  gave  him  Michal  his  daughter  to  wife. 

28.  And  Saul  saw  and  knew  that  Adoni  was  with  David,  and  that 
Michal  Sanl's  daughter  loved  him.  And  Saul  was  yet  the  more 
afraid  of  David :  and  Saul  became  David's  enemy  continually. 

Josephus  says  that  Saul  said  '*  I  engage  myself  to  marry  my 
daughter  to  him  (David)  if  he  will  bring  me  600  heads  of  my 
enemies."    (Ant.  VL  x.  2.) 

Appendix. — 1  Samuel  xviii.  30.  Then  the  princes  of  the  Philis- 
tines went  forth ;  and  it  came  to  pass,  after  they  went  forth,  that 
David  behaved  himself  more  wisely  than  all  the  servants  of  Saul : 
so  that  his  name  was  much  set  by. 

First  Story  of  David  and  Jonathan. — This  story  is  descriptive  of 
events  to  some  extent  at  least  contemporaneous  with  those  narrated 
in  the  preceding. 

The  introductory  portion  seems  to  have  been  modified,  to 
connect  it  with  that  of  (Goliath.  But,  preferring  that  of  David's 
having  become  and  continued  to  be  Saul's  favourite  and  armour- 
bearer,  and  having  distinguished  himself  in  war  against  the 
Philistines,  the  story  of  the  friendship  of  Jonathan  is  more  naturaL 
Jonathan's  stripping  himself  of  the  robe  that  was  upon  him  and 
giving  it  to  David,  and  his  garments  even  to  his  sword,  and  to 
his  bow,  and  to  his  girdle,  finds  a  parallel  in  Olaucus'  exchange  of 
his  golden  armour  for  the  iron  armour  of  his  old  friend  Diomed, 
though  fighting  in  the  hostile  army. 

The  story  of  Glaucus  and  Diomed  exhibits  the  mutual  respect 
of  two  heroes,  though  arrayed  in  war  against  each  other.  In 
the  story  of  Jonathan  and  David  is  exhibited,  on  the  part  of  the 
foimer,  the  most  confiding  friendship  and  generosity,  unsuspicious 
of  the  insidious  treachery  of  the  man  on  whom  he  bestowed  it 

Story. — 1  Samuel  xviii.  1.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  he  (David) 
had  made  an  end  of  speaking  unto  Saul,  that  the  soul  of  Jonathan  was 
knit  with  the  soul  of  David,  and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  his  own  soul. 

3.  Then  Jonathan  and  David  made  a  covenant,  because  he  loved 
him  as  his  own  soul. 
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4.  And  Jonathan  stripped  himself  of  the  robe  that  was  upon 
him,  and  gave  it  to  David,  and  his  garments,  even  to  his  sword, 
and  to  his  bow  and  to  his  girdle. 

30.  Then  the  princes  of  the  Philistines  went  forth :  and  it  came 
to  pass  after  they  went  forth,  that  David  behaved  himBelf  more 
wisely  than  all  the  servants  of  Saul ;  so  that  his  name  was  much 
set  by. 

1  Samnel  xix«  1.  And  Saul  spake  to  Jonathan  his  son,  and  to  aU 
his  servants,  that  they  should  kill  David.  But  Jonathan,  Saul's 
son,  delighted  in  David. 

2.  And  Jonathan  told  David,  saying,  Sanl  my  feither  aeeketh  to 
kill  thee ;  now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  take  heed  unto  thyself  until 
the  morning,  and  abide  in  a  secret  place,  and  hide  thyself:  and  I 
will  go  out  and  stand  between  my  father  in  the  field  where  thou 
art,  and  I  will  commune  with  my  father  of  thee ;  and  what  I  see, 
that  will  I  tell  thee. 

4.  And  Jonathan  spake  good  of  David  unto  Sanl  his  father,  and 
said  unto  him,  Let  not  the  king  sin  against  his  servant,  against 
David ;  because  he  hath  not  sinned  against  thee,  and  because  his 
works  have  been  to  thee-ward  very  good :  for  he  did  put  his  life  in 
his  hand,  and  slew  the  Philistine,  and  Adoni  wrought  a  great 
salvation  for  all  Israel ;  thou  sawest  it,  and  didst  rejoice.  Where- 
fore then  wilt  thou  sin  against  innocent  blood,  to  slay  David 
without  a  cause  ? 

6.  And  Saul  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  Jonathan:  and  Saul 
sware,  As  Adoni  liveth,  he  shall  not  be  slain. 

7.  And  Jonathan  called  David,  and  Jonathan  showed  him  all 
those  things. 

And  Jonathan  brought  David  to  Saul,  and  he  was  in  his  presence, 
as  in  times  past. 

David  and  Michal.  Michal  is  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  best, 
of  the  female  characters  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  writings.  In 
this  legend  she  exhibits  her  affection  for  her  husband,  and  is  the 
only  one  of  his  wives  who  appears  to  have  deserved  the  esteem  of  a 
generous  man.  Yet  she  was  the  most  neglected.  She  is  the  only 
woman  whose  sense  of  decency  was  sufficient  to  induce  a  censure  of 
the  more  than  African  barbarism  of  David,  dancing  entirely  naked 
in  the  procession  of  the  idol. 

The  character  and  conduct  of  Saul  and  his  son  Jonathan,  and  his 
daughter  Michal,  stand  in  grand  contrast  with  David,  his  other 
wives  and  family. 
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Story, — 1  Samuel  xix.  8.  And  there  was  war  again :  and  David 
went  out  and  fought  with  the  Philistines,  and  slew  them  with  a 
great  slaughter ;  and  they  fled  from  him. 

9.  And  the  evil  spirit  from  Adoni  was  upon  Saul,  as  he  sat  in 
his  house  with  his  javelin  in  his  hand ;  and  David  played  with  his 
hand. 

10.  And  Saul  sought  to  smite  David,  even  to  the  wall,  with  the 
javelin;  hut  he  slipped  away  out  of  Saul*s  presence,  and  he  smote 
the  javelin  into  the  wall ;  aud  David  fled,  and  escaped  that  night. 

11.  Saul  also  sent  messengers  unto  David's  house,  to  watch  him, 
and  to  slay  him  in  the  momiDg :  and  Michal,  David's  wife,  told 
him,  saying.  If  thou  save  not  thy  life  to-night,  to-morrow  thou 
shalt  he  slain.  So  Michal  let  David  down  through  a  window :  and 
he  went,  and  fled,  and  escaped. 

13.  And  Michal  took  an  image,  and  laid  it  in  the  hed,  and  put  a 
pillow  of  goats'  hair  for  his  holster,  and  covered  it  with  a  cloth. 
And  when  Saul  sent  messengers  to  take  David,  she  said.  He  is 
sick.  And  Saul  sent  the  messengers  again  to  see  David,  saying. 
Bring  him  up  to  me  in  the  hed,  that  I  may  slay  him. 

16.  And  when  the  messengers  were  come  in,  hehold,  there  was 
an  image  in  the  hed,  with  a  pillow  of  goats'  hair  for  his  holster. 

17.  And  Saul  said  unto  Michal,  Why  hast  thou  deceived  me  so, 
and  sent  away  mine  enemy,  that  he  is  escaped?  And  Michal 
answered  Saul,  He  said  unto  me.  Let  me  go :  why  should  I  kill 
thee? 

Samuel,  David,  and  Saul,  at  Bamah. — David's  conspiracy  against 
his  sovereign  having  heen  detected,  and  his  life  hecome  exposed  to 
imminent  danger,  he  naturally  fled  to  his  patron  for  protection  and 
farther  directions;  and  they  dwelt  together  at  Naioth  in  Bamah. 

At  Naioth  there  was  an  Adonite  school,  or  association  of  prophets. 
Saul  had  heen  trained  there,  or  in  some  such  school,  in  the  most 
ahjeot  superstition  and  ohedience ;  Saul  was  suiTOunded  hy  those 
who  had  heen  similarly  educated.  The  three  sets  of  messengers 
whom  he  sent  in  succession,  as  soon  as  they  saw  their  school- 
fellows prophesying,  and  Samuel  standing  among  them,  hegan  to 
prophesy  also.  And  when  Saul  came  within  the  spell-hound 
region,  the  spirit  of  his  education  was  upon  him  also,  and  he  went 
on  and  prophesied,  until  he  came  to  Naioth,  and  stripped  off  his 
clothes  and  prophesied  hefore  Samuel,  and  lay  down  naked  all  that 
day  and  all  that  night.  Wherefore  they  say.  Is  Saul  also  among 
the  prophets  ? 
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This  is  a  graphic  descriptioii  of  the  state  of  d^iadation  to  whidi 
superstition  can  ahase  the  mind,  and  subject  it  to  the  thnddom  of  a 
priest,  a  medidne-man  or  conjurer. 

Samners  ascendency  over  the  mind  of  the  king  was  completely 
re-established. 

Story, — 1  Samnel  xix.  18.  So  David  fled,  and  escaped,  and  came 
to  Samnel  to  Bamah,  and  told  him  all  that  Sanl  had  done  to  him. 
And  he  and  Samnel  went  and  dwelt  at  Naioth. 

19.  And  it  was  told  Saul,  saying.  Behold,  David  is  at  Naioth  in 
Bamah.     And  Saul  sent  messengers  to  t^ke  David. 

20.  And  when  they  saw  the  company  of  the  prophets  prophesy- 
ing, and  Samnel  standing  as  appointed  over  them,  the  Spirit  of 
Adoni  was  upon  the  messengers  of  Saul,  and  they  also  prophesied. 

21.  And  when  it  was  told  Saul,  he  sent  other  messengers,  and 
they  prophesied  likewise.  And  Saul  sent  messengers  again  the 
third  time,  and  they  prophesied  also. 

22.  Then  went  he  also  to  Bamah,  and  came  to  a  great  well,  that 
is  in  Sechu :  and  he  asked  and  said,  Where  are  Samnel  and  David  ? 
And  one  said,  Behold,  they  be  at  Naioth  in  Bamah. 

23.  And  he  went  thither  to  Naioth  in  Bamah :  and  the  Spirit  of 
Adoni  was  upon  him  also,  and  he  went  on,  and  prophesied,  nntil 
he  came  to  Naioth  in  Bamah. 

24.  And  he  stripped  off  his  clothes  and  prophesied  before  Samnel 
in  like  manner,  and  lay  down  naked  all  that  day  and  all  that  night. 
Wherefore  they  say,  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets  ? 

Josephus  (Ant  YL  xi.  5)  tells  the  story  to  the  same  effect,  except 
in  the  latter  part.  He  says,  *'And  when  Saul  came  to  him 
(Samnel),  he  was  disordered  in  mind,  and  under  the  vehement 
agitation  of  a  spirit:  and  putting  off  his  garments,  he  fell  down, 
and  lay  on  the  ground  all  that  day  and  night  in  the  presence  of 
Samuel  and  David." 

The  Covenant  between  David  and  Jonathan. — The  arch- 
adonite  had  openly  taken  David  under  bis  protection  in  opposition 
to  Saul ;  he  was  therefore  supported  by  all  the  votaries  of  Adoni, 
and  he  had  by  his  military  skill,  and  by  *'  behaving  more  wisely 
than  all  the  servants  of  Saul,"  ingratiated  himself  with  the  army. 
Saul  was  not  only  surrounded  by  Adonians,  but  oppressed  with 
that  superstition,  from  which  he  roused  himself,  only  occasionally 
by  a  furious  effort,  when  excited  by  some  more  violent  suspicion  of 
David's  treachery,  or  of  the  complicity  of  his  deluded  son. 

Jonathan  had  become  aware  of  the  influence  which  his  perfidious 
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friend  had  attained,  and  all  hope  of  his  own  succession  had  passed 
away.  He  protected  his  pseudo-friend  from  his  father's  wrath  with 
no  little  danger  to  himself,  and  faithfully  observed  his  covenant 
with  David.    How  David  observed  his  history  will  show. 

In  this  story  the  duplicity  of  David  is  admirably  portrayed. 
What  have  I  done?  what  is  mine  iniquity?  He  knew  that 
Jonathan  dared  not  reply.  "And  they  kissed  one  another,  and 
wept  one  with  another,  until  David  exceeded." 

Story. — 1  Samuel  zx.  1.  And  David  fled  from  Naioth  in  Bamah, 
and  came  and  said  before  Jonathan,  What  have  I  done  ?  what  is 
mine  iniquity?  and  what  is  my  sin  before  thy  father,  that  he 
seeketh  my  life  ? 

2.  And  he  said  unto  him,  God  forbid:  thou  shalt  not  die: 
behold,  my  father  will  do  nothing  either  great  or  small,  but  he 
will  shew  it  me :  and  why  should  my  £Either  hide  this  thing  from 
me  ?  it  is  not  so. 

3.  And  David  sware  moreover,  and  said.  Thy  father  certainly 
knoweth  that  I  have  found  grace  in  thine  eyes ;  and  he  saith,  Let 
not  Jonathan  know  this,  lest  he  be  grieved ;  but  truly,  as  Adoni 
liveth,  and  as  thy  soul  liveth,  there  is  but  a  step  between  me  and 
death. 

4.  Then  said  Jonathan  unto  David,  Whatsoever  thy  soul  desireth, 
I  will  even  do  it  for  thee. 

5.  And  David  said  unto  Jonathan,  Behold,  to-morrow  is  the  new 
moon,  and  I  should  not  fiedl  to  sit  with  the  king  at  meat ;  but  let 
me  go,  that  I  may  hide  myself  in  the  field  unto  the  third  day  at 
even.  If  thy  £Either  at  all  miss  me,  then  say,  David  earnestly 
asked  leave  of  me  that  he  might  run  to  Beth-lehem  his  city ;  for 
there  is  a  yearly  sacrifice  there  for  all  the  family.  If  he  say  thus. 
It  is  well,  thy  servant  shall  have  peace ;  but  if  he  be  very  wroth, 
then  be  sure  that  evil  is  determined  by  him.  Therefore  thou  shalt 
deal  kindly  with  thy  servant ;  for  thou  hast  brought  thy  servant 
into  a  covenant  of  Adoni  with  thee ;  notwithstanding,  if  there  be 
in  me  iniquity,  slay  me  thyself;  for  why  shouldest  thou  bring  me 
to  thy  father  ? 

9.  And  Jonathan  said.  Far  be  it  from  thee;  for  if  I  knew 
certainly  that  evil  were  determined  by  my  father  to  come  upon 
thee,  then  would  not  I  tell  it  thee  ? 

10.  Then  said  David  to  Jonathan,  Who  shall  tell  me?  or  what  if 
thy  father  answer  thee  roughly  ?  And  Jonathan  said  unto  David, 
Come,  let  us  go  out  into  the  field. 
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11.  And  they  went  ont  both  of  them  into  the  field. 

12.  And  Jonathan  said  nnto  David,  O  Adoni,  god  of  Israel, 
when  I  have  sounded  my  father  abont  to-morrow  any  time,  or  the 
third  day,  and,  behold,  if 'there  be  good  toward  David,  and  then  I 
send  not  unto  thee  and  shew  it  thee ;  Adoni  do  so  and  much  more 
to  Jonathan ;  but  if  it  please  my  father  to  do  thee  evil,  then  I  will 
shew  it  thee,  and  send  Ihee  away,  that  thou  mayest  go  in  peace  : 
and  Adoni  be  with  thee  as  he  hath  been  with  my  father.  And 
thou  shalt  not  only  while  yet  I  live  shew  me  the  kindness  of 
Adoni,  that  I  die  not ;  but  also  thou  shalt  not  cut  off  thy  kindness 
from  my  house  for  ever:  no,  not  when  Adoni  hath  cut  off  the 
enemies  of  David  every  one  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

16.  So  Jonathan  made  a  covenant  with  the  house  of  David, 
saying,  Let  Adoni  even  require  it  at  the  hand  of  David's  enemies. 
And  Jonathan  caused  David  to  swear  again,  because  he  loved  him  : 
for  he  loved  him  as  he  loved  his  own  soul. 

18.  Then  Jonathan  said  to  David,  To-morrow  is  the  new  moon  ; 
and  thou  shalt  be  missed,  because  thy  seat  will  be  empty.  And 
when  thou  hast  stayed  three  days,  then  thou  shalt  go  down 
quickly,  and  come  to  the  place  where  thou  didst  hide  thyself  when 
the  business  was  in  hand,  and  shalt  remain  by  the  stone  Ezel. 
And  I  will  shoot  three  arrows  on  the  side  thereof,  as  though  I  shot 
at  a  mark.  And,  behold,  I  will  sqnd  a  lad,  saying,  Qo,  find  out  the 
arrows.  If  I  expressly  say  unto  the  lad,  Behold,  the  arrows  are 
on  this  side  of  thee,  take  them ;  then  come  thou :  for  there  is  peace 
to  thee,  and  no  hurt ;  as  Adoni  liveth.  But  if  I  say  thus  unto  the 
yonng  man.  Behold,  the  arrows  are  beyond  thee,  Go  thy  way,  for 
Adoni  hath  sent  thee  away. 

23.  And  as  touching  the  matter  which  thou  and  I  have  spoken 
of,  behold,  Adoni  be  between  thee  and  me  for  ever. 

24.  So  David  hid  himself  in  the  field ;  and  when  the  new  moon 
was  come,  the  king  Fat  him  down  to  eat  meat.  And  the  king  sat  upon 
his  seat  as  at  other  times,  upon  a  seat  by  the  wall ;  and  Jonathan 
arose,  and  Abner  sat  by  Saul's  side,  and  David's  place  was  empty. 

26.  Nevertheless,  Saul  spake  not  any  thing  that  day ;  for  he 
thought.  Something  hath  befallen  him,  he  is  not  clean  ;  surely  he 
is  not  clean. 

27.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  which  was  the  second 
day  of  the  month,  that  David's  place  was  empty :  and  Saul  said 
unto  Jonathan  his  son.  Wherefore  cometh  not  the  son  of  Jesse  to 
meat,  neither  yesterday,  nor  to-day  ? 
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28.  And  Jonathan  answered  Saul,  David  earnestly  asked  leave 
of  me  to  go  to  Beth-lehem :  and  he  said.  Let  me  go,  I  pray  thee,  for 
our  family  hath  a  sacrifice  in  the  city,  and  my  brother  he  hath 
commanded  me  to  be  there ;  and  now,  if  I  have  found  favour  in 
thine  eyes,  let  me  get  away,  I  pray  thee,  and  see  my  brethren. 
Therefore  he  cometh  not  unto  the  king's  table. 

30.  Then  Saul's  anger  was  kindled  against  Jonathan,  and  he 
said  unto  him.  Thou  son  of  the  perverse  rebellious  woman,  do  not 
I  know  that  thou  hast  chosen  the  son  of  Jesse  to  thine  own 
confusion,  and  unto  the  confusion  of  thy  mother's  nakedness  ?  For 
as  long  as  the  son  of  Jesse  liveth  upon  the  ground,  thou  shalt  not 
be  established  nor  thy  kingdom.  Wherefore  now  send  and  fetch 
him  unto  me,  for  he  shall  surely  die. 

39.  And  Jonathan  answered  Saul  his  father,  and  said  unto  him, 
Wherefore  shall  he  be  slain  ?    What  hath  he  done  ? 

33.  And  Saul  cast  a  javelin  at  him  to  smite  him ;  whereby 
Jonathan  knew  that  it  was  determined  of  his  father  to  slay  David. 
So  Jonathan  arose  from  the  table  in  fierce  anger,  and  did  eat  no 
meat  on  the  second  day  of  the  month;  for  he  was  grieved  for 
David,  because  his  father  had  done  him  shame. 

35.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  morning  that  Jonathan  went  out 
into  the  field  at  the  time  appointed  with  David,  and  a  little  lad 
with  him.  And  he  said  unto  his  lad,  Bun,  find  out  now  the  arrows 
which  I  shoot.  And  as  the  lad  ran,  he  shot  an  arrow  beyond  him. 
And  when  the  lad  was  come  to  the  place  of  the  arrow,  which 
Jonathan  had  shot,  Jonathan  cried  after  the  lad,  and  said.  Is  not 
the  arrow  beyond  thee  ?  And  Jonathan  cried  after  the  lad.  Make 
speed,  haste,  stay  not.  And  Jonathan's  lad  gathered  up  the 
arrows  and  came  to  his  master.  But  the  lad  knew  not  any  thing : 
only  Jonathan  and  David  knew  the  matter. 

40.  And  Jonathan  gave  his  aitillery  unto  his  lad,  and  said  unto 
him.  Go,  carry  them  to  the  city. 

41.  And  as  soon  as  the  lad  was  gone,  David  arose  out  of  a  place 
toward  the  south,  and  fell  on  his  face  to  the  ground,  and  bowed 
himself  three  times :  and  they  kissed  one  another,  and  wept  one 
with  another,  until  David  exceeded. 

42.  And  Jonathan  said  to  David,  Go  in  peace,  forasmuch  as  we 
have  sworn  both  of  us  in  the  name  of  Adoni,  saying,  Adoni  be 
between  me  and  thee,  and  between  my  seed  and  thy  seed  for  ever. 
And  he  arose  and  departed,  and  Jonathan  went  into  the  city. 

The  Flight  and  Eebellion  of  Davip. — Although  little  is  said 
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about  it,  there  was  manifestly  what  the  scriptures  would  designate 
a  heathen  element,  prevalent  among  the  elders,  even  in  the  saoer- 
dotal  region.  It  had  attained  sufficient  power  to  compel  the  seer, 
whose  influence,  through  the  aid  of  the  trained  disciples  of  the 
schools,  dominated  over  the  lower  classes,  to  appoint  a  king.  The 
seer  had  appointed  one  out  of  one  of  the  least  considerable 
&milies.  This  king  had  been  inoculated  with  Adonite  doctrines, 
sufficiently,  as  Samuel  had  imagined,  to  act  in  abject  subordination 
to  him,  so  that  he  might,  with  this  stalwart  vice-gerent,  snbstanti- 
ally  retain  the  power  which  he  had  formally  resigned.  By  this 
adroit  movement,  and  by  the  vigour  and  talent  which  his  nominee 
exhibited,  he  paralysed  the  energies  of  the  heathen  element.  Yet 
he  made  a  mistake ;  for  his  nominee,  after  establishing  his  reputa- 
tion in  arms,  was  not  altogether  the  submissive  instrument  he  had 
expected  to  find. 

On  the  other  hand,  Satd  was  of  a  comparatively  inferior  family, 
and  his  mind  had  been  to  a  great  extent  imbued  with  the  doctrine 
of  implicit  obedience  to  Adoni,  that  is  obedience  to  the  Adonite 
chief.  Satd  was  therefore  in  a  precarious  position.  Samuel  was 
prepared  by  any  perfidy,  which  might  be  necessary,  to  displace  his 
nominee  and  establish  a  more  obsequious  minion  in  his  stead. 
Hence  the  machinations  to  overturn  the  dominion  of  Saul  and  to 
substitute  the  cunning  David. 

But  the  so-called  heathen  element  was  still  powerful,  and 
although  perhaps  jealous  of  the  ascendency  of  the  family  of  Eish, 
and  disappointed  in  Saul  as  a  steady  maintainor  of  civil  power 
against  the  intrigues  of  the  priesthood,  they  were  so  far  prepared 
to  maintain  his  sovereignty  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  the 
Adonites  to  observe  secrecy  in  their  designs. 

After  the  reception  of  David  by  Samuel  at  Bamah,  which  was 
soon  well  known  throughout  all  the  Adonite  settlements  in  the 
small  area  of  the  sacerdotal  land,  every  one  of  those  settlements 
became  a  sanctuary  for  David  from  his  sovereign's  wrath,  especially 
as  it  had  been  so  easily  appeased.  Some  apprehension  of  the  pre- 
valence of  the  heathen  element  in  the  regions  near  Bamah,  perhaps, 
indicated  that  it  would  be  prudent  for  David  to  seek  another 
retreat. 

Nob  was  a  city,  a  little  settlement  of  the  priests,  and  Ahimelech, 
of  the  family  of  Eli,  was  the  chief  there.  All  were  the  vassals  of 
Samuel.  After  his  recognition  of  David,  Nob  seemed  to  afford  a 
safe  retreat,  at  least  for  a  time.     But  Doeg,  an  officer  of  Saul, 
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happened  to  be  at  Nob.  Ahimelech  had  two  dangers  in  view,  when 
David  sought  shelter  there ;  that  of  offending  the  arch-adonite  and 
anointed  future  king,  and  that  of  offending  the  person  in  possession 
of  the  sovereign  power.  He  affected  to  receive  David  and  his 
slender  attendance  unwillingly ;  but  acquiesced  in  their  supplying 
themselves  with  all  the  food  which  he  apparently  had  at  hand,  and 
the  only  sword*,  baptised  the  sword  of  Goliath.  And  David  and  his 
companions  continued  their  flight.  Doeg  had  a  notion  that  they 
had  been  complacently  received,  and,  perhaps,  that  they  had  been 
more  substantially  entertained. 

Hence,  like  another  Coriolanus,  the  fugitive  sought  refuge  with 
his  country's  most  formidable  adversaries,  the  Philistines  of  Grath. 
They  were  at  this  time  at  peace  with  Saul,  and  unwilling  to  receive 
a  rebel  who  had  been  hailed  by  the  Adonians,  *'  Is  not  this  David, 
the  king  of  the  land  ?  Did  they  not  sing  of  him  in  dances  ?"  and 
who  came  to  them  without  any  force. 

He  feigned  madness  and  went  away.  And  there  soon  gathered 
to  him  in  the  cavernous  region  of  AduUam  on  the  south-western 
border  of  Judah,  a  band  of  fit  companions  for  a  robber  chief — his 
brethren  and  all  his  father's  house,  and  every  one  that  was  in  dis- 
tress, and  every  one  that  was  in  debt,  and  every  one  that  was 
discontented,  and  he  became  a  captain  over  them,  about  400  men. 
Such  is  the  scriptural  description  of  the  army  assembled  by  the 
man  after  god*s  own  heart,  to  maintain  the  religion  of  Adoni  and 
their  country's  cause.  The  priesthood  was  worthily  represented 
by  the  prophet  Gad. 

Samuel  and  the  Adonites  were  busy  in  propagating  treason  in 
the  sacerdotal  land,  even  the  pious  wife  of  the  king  was  converted 
to  the  rebel  cause.  But  the  south  was  not  prepared  for  insurrection, 
and,  on  the  advice  of  Gad,  David  and  his  freebooters  went  to 
depredate  upon  the  south-east,  and  marched  into  the  forest  of 
Hareth  and  plundered  and  terrified  the  people  of  Ziph.  And 
David  placed  his  father  and  mother  under  the  protection  of  the 
emir  of  Moab.  He  afforded  them  an  asylum,  probably  in  considera- 
tion of  their  Moabite  descent.  For  this  he  was  in  after- times  grate- 
fully repaid  by  the  desolation  of  his  dominions  "  when  Israel  was 
strong."  For  then  David  (according  to  2  Samuel  viii.  2)  smote 
Moab  and  measured  them  with  a  line,  casting  them  to  the  ground ; 
even  with  two  lines  measured  he  to  put  to  death,  and  with  one  full 
line  to  keep  alive. 

Story. — 1  Samuel  xxi.  1.  Then  came  David  to  Nob  to  Ahimelech 
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the  priest :  and  Ahimelech  was  afraid  at  the  meeting  of  David,  and 
said  nnto  him,  AVhy  art  thou  alone,  and  no  man  with  thee  ? 

2.  And  David  said  nnto  Ahimelech  the  priest.  The  king  hath 
commanded  me  a  business,  and  hath  said  nnto  me.  Let  no  man 
know  anything  of  the  business  whereabout  I  send  thee,  and  what 
I  have  commanded  thee :  and  I  have  appointed  my  servants  to 
such  and  such  a  place.  Now  therefore,  what  is  under  thine  hand  ? 
Give  me  five  loaves  of  bread  in  mine  hand,  or  what  there  is 
present. 

4.  And  the  priest  answered  David  and  said.  There  is  no  common 
bread  under  mine  hand,  but  there  is  hallowed  bread  :  if  the  young 
men  have  kept  themselves  at  least  from  women. 

5.  And  David  answered  the  priest,  and  said  unto  him.  Of  a  truth 
women  have  been  kept  from  us  about  these  three  days,  since  I  came 
out,  and  the  vessels  of  the  young  men  are  holy,  and  the  bread  is  in 
a  manner  common,  yea,  though  it  were  sanctified  this  day  in  the 
vessel. 

6.  So  the  priest  gave  him  hallowed  bread:  for  there  was  no 
bread  there  but  the  shewbread,  that  was  taken  from  before  Adoni, 
to  put  hot  bread  in  the  day  when  it  was  taken  away. 

7.  Now  a  certain  man  of  the  servants  of  Saul  was  there  that  day 
detained  before  Adoni :  and  his  name  was  Doeg,  an  Edomite,  the 
chiefest  of  the  herdsmen  that  belonged  to  Saul. 

8.  And  David  said  unto  Ahimelech,  And  is  there  not  here  under 
thine  hand  spear  or  sword  ?  for  I  have  neither  brought  my  sword 
nor  my  weapons  with  me,  because  the  king's  business  required 
haste. 

9.  And  the  priest  said.  The  sword  of  Goliath  the  Philistine, 
whom  thou  slowest  in  the  valley  of  Elah,  behold,  it  is  here  wrapped 
in  a  cloth  behind  the  ephod ;  if  thou  wilt  take  that,  take  it :  for 
there  is  no  other  save  that  here.  And  David  said,  There  is  none 
like  that,  give  it  me. 

10.  And  David  arose  and  fled  that  day  for  fear  of  Said,  and  went 
to  Achish  the  melech  of  Gath. 

11.  And  the  servants  of  Achish  said  unto  him,  Is  not  this  David 
the  king  of  the  land  ?  did  they  not  sing  one  to  another  of  him  in 
dances,  saying,  Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands,  and  David  his  ten 
thousands  ? 

12.  And  David  laid  up  these  words  in  his  heart,  and  was  sore 
afraid  of  Achish  the  melech  of  Gath.  And  he  changed  his  behaviour 
before  them,  and  feigned  himself  mad  in  their  hands :  and  scrabbled 
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on  the  doors  of  the  gate,  and  let  his  spittle  fall  down  upon  his 
beard.  Then  said  Achish  unto  his  servants,  Lo,  ye  see  tJbie  man  is 
mad  :  wherefore  then  have  ye  brought  him  to  me  ?  Have  I  need 
of  mad  men,  that  ye  have  brought  this  fellow  to  play  the  madman 
in  my  presence  ?  shall  this  fellow  come  into  my  house  ? 

1  Samuel  xxii.  1.  David  therefore  departed  thence,  and  escaped 
to  the  cave  Adullam.  And  when  his  brethren  and  all  his  father's 
house  heard  it,  they  went  down  thither  to  him.  And  every  one 
that  was  in  distress,  and  every  one  that  was  in  debt,  and  every  one 
that  was  discontented,  gathered  themselves  unto  him :  and  he  be- 
came a  captain  over  them,  and  there  were  with  him  about  four 
hundred  men. 

3.  And  David  went  thence  to  Mizpeh  of  Moab :  and  he  said  unto 
the  emir  of  Moab,  Let  my  father  and  my  mother  I  pray  thee  come 
forth  and  be  with  you,  till  I  know  what  god  will  do  for  me.  And 
he  brought  them  before  the  emir  of  Moab ;  and  they  dwelt  with 
him  all  the  while  that  David  was  in  the  hold. 

5.  And  the  prophet  Gad  said  unto  David,  Abide  not  in  the  hold : 
depart  and  get  thee  into  the  land  of  Judah.  Then  David  departed 
and  came  into  the  forest  (Josephus  Ant.  YI.  xii.,  says  to  the  city) 
of  Hareth. 

The  Slaughter  of  the  Priests  of  Nob. — This  is  a  story  of  a  fierce 
retribution  of  Saul  upon  the  priesthood  which  had  conspired 
against  him.  The  manner  in  which  he  was  surrounded  by  treason 
and  perfidy  is  graphically  described.  In  the  whole  course  of  his 
reign,  from  the  moment  when  he  ventured,  under  extreme  pressure, 
to  act  independently  of  the  dilatory  arch-adonite,  he  was  the 
object  of  the  hatred,  and  the  subject  of  the  plots,  of  the  priest- 
hood; humiliation  would  not  avaiL  The  Mephistophiles  with 
his  satellites  attended  all  his  actions  and  defeated  all  his 
efforts  to  establish  the  kingdom  over  which  he  had  been  appointed 
to  reign.  Whether  it  was  necessary  for  the  happiness  of  his 
people,  that  so  severe  a  measure  should  be  adopted,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  priesthood  to  reason,  may  be  doubtful :  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  if  it  had  been  deemed  necessary  to  sacrifice  ten 
times  or  a  hundred  times  as  many  worshippers  of  Baal,  or  all  the 
non  Adonite  elders  of  Israel,  for  the  establishment  of  the  power  of 
(Samuel,  the  king  who  commanded,  and  the  servant  who  executed, 
the  order,  would  have  been  highly  applauded  in  Jewish  scriptures 
as  executing  the  judgment  pf  merciful  Adoni. 

There  is  no  lamentation  over  the  murder  of  the  300  priests  of  Baal, 
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and  there  are  infitances  of  fiercer  persecutions  by  the  priesthood 
in  Christian  times.  But  the  destruction  of  10,000  unbelievers  is 
an  act  acceptable  to  the  demon  of  superstition.  The  destruction  of 
a  Naboth  is  an  inexpiable  crime,  for  which  thousands  are  punished, 
although  they  had  no  participation  in  the  offence. 

In  this  story  we  find  a  society  or  school  of  Adonites  established 
in,  and,  perhaps,  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole  occupants  of  the  city 
or  village  of  Nob.  Explorers  of  the  Holy  land  take  infinite 
trouble  to  find  the  indications  of  an  ancient  site  for  this  city 
of  Nob.  They  might  as  hopefully  look  for  ancient  ruins  to  indicate 
the  location  of  20  or  30  Indian  or  African  huts. 

Saul  is  graphically  described  as  having,  on  being  informed  of 
the  haunt  of  David,  assembled  a  force ;  in  which  however,  he  felt 
little  confidence.  He  had  by  this  time  discovered  to  a  great 
extent  the  dimensions  of  the  conspiracy,  the  complicity  of  his  wife 
in  it,  and  the  league  of  his  son  with  David.  He  pathetically 
appeals  to  the  loyalty  of  the  troops  around  him.  "All  of  you 
have  conspired  against  me,  and  there  is  none  that  sheweth  me 
that  my  son  hath  made  a  league  with  UttQ  son  of  Jesse,  and  there 
is  none  of  you  that  is  soiTy  for  me,  or  sheweth  unto  me  that  my 
son  hath  stirred  up  my  servant  against  me,  to  lie  in  wait,  as  at 
this  day." 

He  is  then  informed  that  David  had  been  favourably  entertained 
at  Nob,  and  finding,  from  Ahimelech,  that  this  was  true,  in  a  fit 
of  frenzy  he  pours  down  his  vengeance  on  the  real  or  supposed 
traitors.  And,  in  obedience  to  his  command,  his  Edomite  servant 
slew  of  the  priestly  families  of  Nob,  men,  women,  children  and 
sucklings,  according  to  Samuel,  85  persons.  Josephus,  in  his  usual 
style  of  exa^eration  says,  (Ant.  Y J.  xii.  6)  that  he  slew  Ahimelech 
and  all  his  family,  who  were  in  all  385. 

Story. — 1  Samuel  xxii.  6.  Saul  heard  that  David  was  discovered, 
and  the  men  that  were  with  him. 

Now  Saul  abode  in  Gibeah  under  a  tree  in  Bamah,  having 
his  spear  in  his  hand,  and  all  his  servants  were  standing  about 
him. 

Then  Saul  said  unto  his  servants  that  stood  about  him,  Hear 
now,  ye  Benjamites,  Will  the  son  of  Jesse  give  every  one  of  you 
fields  and  vineyards,  and  make  you  all  captains  of  thousands  and 
captains  of  hundreds :  that  all  of  you  have  conspired  against  me, 
and  there  is  none  that  sheweth  me  that  my  son  hath  made  a  league 
with  the  son  of  Jesse,  and  there  is  none  of  you  that  is  sorry  for  me. 
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or  sheweth   unto  me  that    my  son  hath  stirred  up  my  servant 
against  me,  to  lie  in  wait,  as  at  this  day  ? 

9.  Then  answered  Doeg  the  Edomite,  which  was  set  over  the 
servants  of  Saul,  and  said,  I  saw  the  son  of  Jesse  coming  to  Nob, 
to  Ahimelech  Ben  Ahitub.  And  he  enquired  of  Adoni  for  him, 
and  gave  him  victuals,  and  gave  him  the  sword  of  Goliath  the 
Philistine. 

11.  Then  the  king  sent  to  call  Ahimelech  the  priest,  the  son  of 
Ahitub,  and  all  his  father's  house,  the  priests  that  were  in  Nob : 
and  they  came  all  of  them  to  the  king. 

12.  And  Said  said,  Hear  now,  thou  son  of  Ahitub.  And  he 
answered.  Here  I  am,  my  lord. 

13.  And  Saul  said  unto  him,  Why  have  ye  conspired  against 
me,  thou  and  the  son  of  Jesse,  in  that  thou  hast  given  him  bread, 
and  a  sword,  and  hast  enquired  of  god  for  him,  that  he  should 
rise  against  me,  to  lie  in  wait,  as  at  this  day  ? 

14.  Then  Ahimelech  answered  the  king,  and  said.  Who  is  so 
faithful  among  all  thy  servants  as  David,  which  is  the  king's 
son-in-law,  and  goeth  at  thy  bidding,  and  is  honourable  in  thine 
house  ?  Did  I  then  begin  to  enquire  of  god  for  him  ?  be  it  far 
from  me ;  let  not  the  king  impute  any  thing  unto  his  servant,  nor 
to  all  the  house  of  my  father :  for  thy  servant  knew  nothing  of 
all  this,  less  or  more. 

16.  And  the  king  said.  Thou  shalt  surely  die,  Ahimelech,  thou 
and  all  thy  father's  house. 

17.  And  the  king  said  unto  the  footmen  that  stood  about  him, 
Turn  and  slay  the  priests  of  Adoni ;  because  their  hand  also  is 
with  David,  and  because  they  knew  when  he  fled,  and  did  not 
shew  it  to  me.  But  the  servants  of  the  king  would  not  put  forth 
their  hand  to  fall  upon  the  priests  of  Adoni. 

18.  And  the  king  said  to  Doeg,  Turn  thou,  and  fall  upon  the 
priests.  And  Doeg  the  Edomite  turned,  and  he  fell  upon  the 
priests,  and  slew  on  that  day  85  persons  that  did  wear  a  linen 
ephod.  And  Nob,  the  city  of  the  priests,  smote  he  with  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  both  men  and  women,  children  and  sucklings,  and  oxen, 
and  asses,  and  sheep,  with  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

20.  And  one  of  the  sons  of  Ahimelech  Ben  Ahitub,  named 
Abiathar,  escaped,  and  fled  after  David.  And  Abiathar  shewed 
David  that  Said  had  slain  Adoni*s  priests. 

22.  And  David  said  unto  Abiathar,  I  knew  it  that  day,  when 
Doeg  the  Edomite  was  there,  that  he  would  surely  tell  Said :   I 
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have  occasioned  the  death  of  all  the  persons  of  thy  father's  hoiue. 
Abide  thou  with  me,  fear  not,  for  he  who  seeketh  my  life  seeketh 
thy  life ;  but  with  me  thou  shalt  be  in  safeguard. 

Josephus  says  (Ant.  VI.  xii.  6),  "  He  (Saul)  ordered  Doeg  the 
Syrian  to  kill  them.  Accordingly  he  took  to  his  assistance  such 
wicked  men  as  were  like  himself,  and  slew  Ahimelech  and  all  his 
family,  who  were  in  all  385.  Saul  also  sent  to  Nob,  the  city  of 
the  priests,  and  slew  all  that  were  there,  without  sparing  women 
or  children,  or  any  other  age,  and  burnt  it :  only  there  was  one 
son  of  Ahimelech,  Abiathar,  who  escaped. 

David's  expedition  to  Keilah  and  return  to  Ziph. — This  is  a 
pretty  story  of  a  rebel  reduced  to  the  expedients  of  a  brigand  chiefs 
and  assuming,  in  addition  to  his  military  chieftainship,  the  office 
of  familiar  with  his  fetish. 

But  the  English  translation  of  the  scriptures  renders  the  Hebrew 
for  Adoni  or  Jehovah — "  Lord ;"  and  all  the  churches  of  Christen- 
dom teach  that  this  means  God,  the  Deity. 

If  so,  we  have  this  brigand  chief  in  the  most  familiar  manner 
interrogating  the  deity,  whether  he  shall  go  down  to  smite  the 
Philistines,  and  the  deity  telling  him  to  go — and  his  banditti 
hesitating — interrogating  the  deity  again,  and  requiring  con- 
firmation before  he  starts. 

And  after  he  had  got  possesion  of  Eeilah,  this  roving  leader 
demands  from  the  deity  to  be  informed  whether  Saul  would  come 
to  attack  him,  and  receiving  an  affirmative  answer,  interrogates 
the  deity  again,  Will  the  men  of  Keilah  deliver  me  into  his 
hand? 

Is  this  truth?    Is  this  decent  ?    Is  this  to  be  taught? 

But  it  illustrates  the  relations  between  David  and  his  Adoni,  his 
god.  David,  sufficiently  educated  in  the  forms,  assumes  to  com- 
municate with  his  fetish  without  the  intermediation  of  a  priest. 
And,  after  Abiathar  had  brought  in  his  hand  an  ephod  to  Keilah, 
David  bade  him  bring  it  to  him,  and  put  it  on  himself,  superseding 
the  office  of  this  high  priest. 

One  cannot  help  thinking  of  Bobin  Hood  and  his  chaplain  Friar 
Tuck.  The  one  is  as  manifestly  a  romance  as  the  other,  and  the 
Saxon  is  as  manifestly  the  more  generous  man. 

David's  band  had  by  this  time  increased  to  about  600  men. 

Story. — 1  Samuel  xxiii.  1.  Then  they  told  David,  saying.  Behold 
the  Philistines  fight  against  Eeilah,  and  they  rob  the  threshing- 
floors. 
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2.  Therefore  David  enquired  of  Adoni,  saying,  Shall  I  go  and 
smite  these  Philistines  ?  And  Adoni  said  unto  David,  60,  and 
smite  the  Philistines,  and  save  Eeilah. 

3.  And  David's  men  said  unto  him,  Behold,  we  be  afraid  here 
in  Judah :  how  much  more  then  if  we  come  to  Eeilah  against 
the  armies  of  the  Philistines  ? 

4.  Then  David  enquired  of  Adoni  again.  And  Adoni  answered 
him  and  said,  Arise,  go  down  to  Eeilah ;  for  I  will  deliver  the 
Philistines  into  thine  hand. 

5.  So  David  and  his  men  went  to  Eeilah,  and  fought  with  the 
Philistines,  and  brought  away  their  cattle,  and  smote  them  with  a 
great  slaughter. 

So  David  saved  the  inhabitants  of  Eeilah. 

6.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Abiathar  Ben  Ahimelech  fled  to 
David  to  Eeilah,  that  he  came  down  with  an  ephod  in  his  hand. 

7.  And  it  was  told  Saul  that  David  had  come  to  Eeilah.  And 
Saul  said,  God  hath  delivered  him  into  mine  hand  ;  for  he  is  shut 
in  by  entering  into  a  town  that  hath  gates  and  bars. 

8.  And  Saul  called  all  the  people  together  to  war,  to  go  down  to 
Eeilah,  to  besiege  David  and  his  men. 

9.  And  David  knew  that  Saul  secretly  practised  mischief  against 
him ;  and  he  said  to  Abiathar,  the  priest,  Bring  hither  the 
ephod.  Then  said  David,  O  Adoni  god  of  Israel,  thy  servant  hath 
certainly  heard  that  Saul  seeketh  to  come  to  Eeilah  to  destroy  the 
city  for  my  sake.  Will  the  men  of  Eeilah  deliver  me  up  into  his 
hand  ?  Will  Saul  come  down,  as  thy  servant  hath  heard  ?  Adoni 
god  of  Israel,  I  beseech  thee,  tell  thy  servant. 

11.  And  Adoni  said.  He  will  come  down, 

12.  Then  said  David,  Will  the  men  of  Eeilah  deliver  me  and 
my  men  unto  the  hand  of  Saul?  And  Adoni  said.  They  will 
deliver  thee  up. 

13.  Then  David  and  his  men,  which  were  about  600,  arose  and 
departed  out  of  Eeilah,  and  went  whithersoever  they  could  go. 
And  it  was  told  Saul  that  David  had  escaped  from  Eeilah ;  and 
he  forbare  to  go  forth. 

David's  Encampment  at  Zjph  and  Engedi. — David  re-crossed 
the  south  of  Judah  to  Ziph  with  his  augmented  band.  There 
Jonathan  secretly  visited  him,  and  assured  him  of  his  endeavours 
to  protect  him  against  his  father :  and  they  renewed  their  covenant. 

The  Ziphites,  either  through  loyalty,  or  harassed  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  foragers,  applied  to  Saul  for  aid  against  them ;  and 
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Saul  inarched  to  Ziph,  but  was  called  to  the  west  by  an  inroad  of 
the  Philistines,  which  he  repelled. 

David  with  his  band  moved  a  few  miles  northward,  to  the 
strongholds  of  En-gedi.  These  have  been  a  favourite  resting-place 
for  depredators  from  the  south-east  and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

About  half-way  between  the  southern  and  northern  extremities 
of  this  sea,  on  its  western  coast,  among  the  barren  cavernous  moun- 
tains, rises  the  fountain  of  En-gedi,  *'  the  fountain  of  the  kid,"  a 
hot,  sweet  spring.  This  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea,  distant  about  a 
mile,  passing  through  a  rich,  solitary  plain,  or  valley,  about  half 
a  mile  square,  shut  in  on  the  north  by  a  lofty  promontory,  and 
sloping  gradually  to  the  sea.  This  plain  or  valley,  secured  by  the 
desolation  around,  was  at  some,  probably  subsequent,  time,  the 
site  of  a  town,  of  which  some  rude  ruins  remain. 

In  the  time  of  David,  the  inhabitants  of  the  region,  to  which  the 
name  En-gedi  extended, were  most  probably  troglodytes.  But  it  was 
also  visited  by  Kenites  on  their  range  for  pasture,  or  on  foraging 
expeditions,  or  hunting  the  goats. 

Hither,  after  having  repelled  the  Philistines,  Saul  marched  in 
search  of  David,  and  made  his  bivouac  in  one  of  the  vast  caves  in 
which  this  limestone  district  abounds.  In  the  recesses  of  this 
cavern  David  and  some  of  his  followers  were  concealed. 

David  had  the  opportunity,  and  was  urged  by  some  of  them  to 
avail  himself  of  it,  to  assassinate  the  king.  Either  through 
policy,  or  a  higher  sentiment,  he  rejected  their  advice. 

A  conversation  ensued  between  the  chieftain  and  his  sovereign^ 
and  was  concluded  by  a  covenant  that  David  should  become  Saul's 
successor  in  the  kingdom.     The  tale  is  admirably  told. 

And  David  sware  unto  Saul  by  Adoni  that  he  would  not  cut  off 
his  seed  after  him,  and  would  not  destroy  his  name  out  of  his 
father's  house. 

Peace  and  apparent  amity  were  restored.  Saul  went  home  to 
Gibeah. 

It  may  be  inferred  that  David  continued  in  his  foraging  career 
until  after  the  death  of  Samuel. 

Story, — 1  Samuel  xxiii.  14.  And  David  abode  in  the  wilderness 
in  strongholds,  and  remained  in  a  mountain  in  the  wilderness  of 
Ziph. 

And  Saul  sought  him  every  day,  but  god  delivered  him  not 
into  his  hand.  And  David  saw  that  Saul  was  come  out  to  seek  his 
life  :  and  David  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph  in  a  wood. 
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16.  And  Jonathan  Saul's  son  arose,  and  went  to  David  into  the 
wood,  and  strengthened  his  hand  in  god.  And  he  said  nnto  him, 
Fear  not,  for  the  hand  of  Saul  my  father  shall  not  find  thee ;  and 
thou  shalt  be  king  over  Israel,  and  I  shall  be  next  unto  thee,  and 
that  also  Saul  my  father  knoweth.  And  they  two  made  a  cove- 
nant before  Adoni :  and  David  abode  in  the  wood,  and  Jonathan 
went  to  his  house. 

19.  Then  came  up  the  Ziphites  to  Said  to  Gibeah,  saying,  Doth 
not  David  hide  himself  with  us  in  strongholds  in  the  wood,  in  the 
hill  of  Hachilah,  which  is  on  the  south  of  Jeshimon  ?  Now  there- 
fore, 0  king,  come  down  according  to  all  the  desire  of  thy  soul  to 
come  down ;  and  our  part  shall  be  to  deliver  him  into  the  king's 
hand. 

21.  And  Saul  said.  Blessed  be  ye  of  Adoni;  for  ye  have  com- 
passion on  me.  Gro,  I  pray  you,  prepeire  yet,  and  know  and  see  hia 
place  where  his  haunt  is,  and  who  hath  seen  him  there  :  for  it  is 
t<»ld  me  that  he  dealeth  very  subtilly  See,  therefore,  and  take 
knowledge  of  all  the  lurking-places  where  he  hideth  himself,  and 
come  ye  again  to  me  with  the  certainty,  and  I  will  go  with  you : 
and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  he  be  in  the  land,  that  I  will  search 
him  out  throughout  all  the  thousands  of  Judah. 

24.  And  they  arose,  and  went  to  Ziph  before  Saul :  but  David 
and  his  men  were  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon,  in  the  plain  on  the 
south  of  Jeshimon.     Saul  also  and  his  men  went  to  seek  him. 

25.  And  they  told  David ;  whereupon  he  came  down  into  a  rock, 
and  abode  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon.  And  when  Saul  heard  that, 
he  pursued  after  David  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon.  And  Saul 
went  on  this  side  of  the  mountain,  and  David  and  his  men  on  that 
side  of  the  mountain :  and  David  made  haste  to  get  away  for 
fear  of  Saul :  for  Saul  and  his  men  compassed  David  and  his  men^ 
round  about  to  take  them. 

27.  But  there  came  a  messenger  unto  Saul,  saying.  Haste  thee, 
and  come;  for  the  Philistines  have  invaded  the  land.  Wherefore. 
Saul  returned  from  pursuing  after  David,  and  went  against  the 
Philistines ;  therefore  they  called  that  place  Sela-hammahlekoth. 

29.  And  David  went  up  thence,  and  dwelt  in  strongholds  at 
En-gedi. 

1  Samuel  xxiv.  1.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Saul  was  returned 
from  following  the  Philistines,  that  it  was  told  him,  saying,  Behold , 
David  is  in  the  wilderness  of  En-gedi. 

2.  Then  Saul  took  3,000  chosen  men  out  of  all  Israel,  and  went 
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to  seek  David  and  his  men  upon  the  rocks  of  the  wild  goats 
(En-gedi).  And  he  came  to  the  sheepcotes  by  the  way,  where 
was  a  cave. 

3.  And  Saul  went  in  to  cover  his  feet;  and  David  and  his 
men  remained  in  the  sides  of  the  cave. 

4.  And  the  men  of  David  said  onto  him,  Behold,  the  day  of 
which  Adoni  said  nnto  thee,  Behold,  I  will  deliver  thine  enemy 
into  thine  hand,  that  thou  mayest  do  to  him  as  it  shall  seem  good 
unto  thee. 

Then  David  arose,  and  cut  off  the  pkirt  of  Sauls  robe  privily. 

5.  And  it  came  to  pass  afterward,  that  David's   heart  smote 
him,  because  he  had  cut  off  SauVs  skirt.      And  he  said  unto  his 
men,  Adoni  forbid  that  I  should  do  this  thing  unto  my  master, . 
Adoni  8  anointed,  to  stretch  forth  mine  hand  against  him,  seeing 
he  is  the  anointed  of  Adoni. 

7.  So  David  stayed  his  servants  with  these  words,  and  suffered 
them  not  to  rise  against  Saul.  But  Saul  rose  up  out  of  the  cave, 
and  went  on  his  way. 

8.  And  David  also  arose  afterward,  and  went  out  of  the  cave,  and 
cried  after  Saul,  saying,  My  lord  the  king. 

And  when  Saul  looked  behind  him,  David  stooped  with  his 
face  to  the  earth,  and  bowed  himself.  And  David  said  to  Saul, 
Wherefore  hearest  thou  men's  words,  saying.  Behold,  David  seeketh 
thy  hurt  ?  Behold,  this  day  thine  eyes  have  seen  how  that  Adoni 
had  delivered  thee  to-day  into  mine  hand  in  the  cave:  and  some 
bade  me  kill  thee :  but  mine  eye  spared  thee,  and  I  said,  I  will 
not  put  forth  mine  hand  against  my  lord;  for  he  is  Adoni's 
anointed.  Moreover,  my  father,  see,  yea,  see  the  skirt  of  thy  robe 
in  my  hand ;  for  in  that  I  cut  off  the  skirt  of  thy  robe,  and  killed 
thee  not,  know  thou  and  see  that  there  is  neither  evil  nor  trans- 
gression in  mine  hand,  and  I  have  not  sinned  against  thee :  yet 
thou  hunteet  my  soul  to  take  it.  Adoni  judge  between  me  and 
thee,  and  Adoni  avenge  me  of  thee  ;  but  mine  hand  shall  not  be 
upon  thee.  As  saith  the  proverb  of  the  ancients,  *'  Wickedness 
proceedeth  from  the  wicked :"  but  mine  hand  shall  not  be  upon 
thee.  After  whom  is  the  king  of  Israel  come  out?  After  whom 
dost  thou  pursue  ?  after  a  dead  dog,  after  a  flea.  Adoni  therefore 
be  judge,  and  judge  between  me  and  thee,  and  see,  and  plead  my 
cause,  and  deliver  me  out  of  thine  hand. 

1 6  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  David  made  an  end  of  speaking 
these  words  unto  Saul,  that  Saul  said.  Is  this  thy  voice,  my  son 
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David  ?  And  Saul  lifted  np  his  voice  and  wept.  And  he  said  to 
David,  Thou  art  more  righteous  than  I :  for  thou  hast  rewarded 
me  good,  whereas  I  have  rewarded  thee  evil.  And  thou  hast 
shewed  this  day,  how  that  thou  hast  dealt  with  me,  forasmuch  as 
when  Adoni  had  delivered  me  into  thine  hand,  thou  killedst  me  not. 
For  if  a  man  find  his  enemy,  will  he  let  him  go  well  away  ?  Where- 
fore, Adoni  reward  thee  good  for  that  thou  hast  done  unto  me  this 
day.  And  now,  behold,  I  know  well  that  thou  shalt  surely  be  king, 
and  that  the  kingdom  of  Israel  shall  be  established  in  thine  hand. 
Swear  now,  therefore,  unto  me  by  Adoni,  that  thou  wilt  not  cut  off 
my  seed  after  me,  and  that  thou  wilt  not  destroy  my  name  out  of 
my  father's  house. 

22.  And  David  swore  unto  Saul.  And  Saul  went  home ;  but 
David  and  his  men  gat  them  up  unto  the  hold. 

Josephus  says  (Ant.  VI.  xiii.  4),  "  and  he,  and  those  that  were 
with  him,  went  up  the  Straits  of  Mastheroth." 

The  Death  of  Samuel. — About  this  time  Samuel  the  Seer  died, 
lamented,  as  it  is  said,  by  all  Israel.  Josephus  describee  him  as 
not  only  a  righteous  man,  but  as  gentle  in  his  nature.  Josephus 
appears  to  have  had  a  strange  notion  of  a  gentle  nature.  See  the 
story  of  Saul,  Samuel,  and  the  Amalekites,  as  one  instance  of  the 
gentleness  of  bis  nature. 

Little  credit  can  be  given  to  Josephus'  account  of  the  rule  of 
Samuel,  there  is  no  indication  of  its  having  been  derived  from  any 
authentic  source.  But  the  story  of  his  proceedings  indicates  that 
the  influence  of  Samuel  the  Seer  from  the  death  of  Eli  lasted  for  a 
long  time  :  and  as  matter  of  speculation  30  years  would  be  hardly 
enough. 

Story. — 1  Samuel  xxv.  1.  And  Samuel  died :  and  all  the  Israelites 
were  gathered  together,  and  lamented  him,  and  buried  him  in  his 
house  at  Eamah. 

Josephus  says  (Ant.  VI.  xiii.  6),  "  They  buried  him  in  his  own 
city  of  Bamah.  .  .  .  He  was  a  righteous  man,  and  gentle  in  his 
nature  ;  and  on  that  account  he  was  very  dear  to  god." 

Now  he  governed  and  presided  over  the  people  alone,  after  the 
death  of  Eli  the  high  priest,  12  years,  and  18  years  together  with 
Saul  the  king. 

David  and  his  Freebootlrs  in  Paran  ;  and  Abigail. — This  is  a 
strange  sequel  to  the  reconciliation.  Saul  has  been  described  as 
very  grateful  to  David.  He,  as  well  as  Jonathan,  has  covenanted 
with  David  as  to  the  terms  of  David's  succession  to  the  kingdom ; 
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and  Jonathan  has  again  and  again  evinced  his  sincerity  to  David. 
Yet,  whether  from  the  loss  of  his  patron  Samuel,  or  his  own 
marauding  disposition,  or  that  of  his  band,  or  some  other  unex- 
plained reason,  David  proceeds  again  to  the  wilderness  of  the  south, 
to  Paran,  near  a  mountainous  region  called  Carmel,  which  may  be 
called  southern  Carmel,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  mountainous 
Carmel  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  This  appears  to  have  been 
within  the  area  of  his  former  depredations,  as  he  took  credit  for 
having  abstained  from  plundering  the  possessions  of  Nabal,  of  the 
house  of  Caleb,  a  rich  Ziphite  franklin  of  Maon,  master  of  3,000 
sheep  and  1,000  goats,  depastured  on  Carmel.  With  his  shepherds 
the  band  of  marauders  appears  to  have  been  on  a  good  understand- 
ing. But  because  he  had  not  plundered  them,  when  sheep  shear- 
ing time  came,  David  deemed  himself  entitled  to  levy  black-mail 
on  the  farmer ;  and  his  demand  being  refused,  he  marched  with 
400  of  his  outlaws  to  slay  every  male  of  Nabal's  establishment, 
leaving  the  rest  (200)  of  them  to  abide  by  the  stuff.  It  is  left  to 
inference  how  this  stuff  had  been  acquired. 

We  have  then  a  graphic  story  of  Abigail,  Nabal's  wife,  riding 
on  her  ass,  with  a  retinue,  conveying  on  asses  200  loaves,  5  sheep 
ready  dressed,  5  measures  of  parched  com,  and  100  clusters  of 
raisins,  and  200  cakes  of  figs,  to  appease  the  wrath  and  the  appetites 
of  the  freebooters,  and  two  bottles  of  wine  for  their  chieftain.  She 
made  David  an  extraordinary  oration. 

The  result  of  this  "  woman-of-good-understanding's  "  embassy  is, 
that  Nabal  died  somewhat  suddenly,  and  suspiciously,  and  David 
took  possession  of  the  not  reluctant  wife,  with  the  1,000  goats  and 
3,000  sheep. 

David  also  picked  up  another  wife  about  this  time,  Ahinoam  of 
Jezreel.  It  does  not  appear  that  she  had  any  such  fine  flock  of 
goats  or  sheep. 

Story — 1  Samuel  xxv.  1.  And  David  arose  and  went  down  to 
the  wilderness  of  Paran. 

2.  There  was  a  man  in  Maon,  whose  possessions  were  in  Carmel ; 
and  the  man  was  very  great,  and  he  had  3,000  sheep,  and  1,000 
goats :  and  he  was  shearing  his  sheep  in  Carmel.  Now  the  name 
of  the  man  was  Nabal,  and  the  name  of  his  wife  Abigail :  and 
she  was  a  woman  of  good  understanding,  and  of  a  beautiful  counte- 
nance :  but  the  man  was  churlish  and  evil  in  his.  doings :  and  he 
was  of  the  house  of  Caleb. 

4.  And  David  heard  in  the  wilderness  that  Nalml  did  shear  his 
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sheep.  And  David  sent  out  10  young  men,  and  David  said  unto 
the  young  men,  Get  you  up  to  Carmel,  and  go  to  Nabal,  and  greet 
him  in  my  name :  and  thus  shall  ye  say  to  him  that  liveth  in 
prosperity,  Peace  be  both  to  thee,  and  peace  be  to  thine  house,  and 
peace  be  unto  all  that  thou  hast.  And  now  I  have  heard  that  thou 
hast  shearers.  Now  thy  shepherds  which  were  with  us,  we  hurt 
them  not,  neither  was  there  ought  missing  unto  them,  all  the  while 
they  were  in  Carmel.  Ask  the  young  men,  and  they  will  shew 
thee.  Wherefore  let  the  young  men  find  favour  in  thine  eyes :  for 
we  come  in  a  good  day :  give,  I  pray  thee,  whatsoever  oometh  to 
thine  hand  unto  thy  servants,  and  to  thy  son  David. 

9.  And  when  David's  young  men  came,  they  spake  to  Nabal 
according  to  all  those  words  in  the  name  of  David,  and  ceased. 

10.  And  Nabal  answered  David's  servants,  and  said.  Who  is 
David  ?  and  who  is  the  son  of  Jesse  ?  there  be  many  servants  now- 
a-days  that  break  away  every  man  from  his  master.  Shall  I  then 
take  my  bread,  and  my  water,  and  my  flesh  that  I  have  killed  for 
my  shearers,  and  give  it  unto  men,  whom  I  know  not  whence 
they  be  ? 

12.  So  David's  young  men  turned  their  way,  and  went  again, 
and  came  and  told  him  all  those  sayings. 

13.  And  David  said  unto  his  men.  Gird  ye  on  every  man  his 
sword :  and  David  also  girded  on  his  sword. 

And  there  went  up  after  David  about  400  men ;  and  200  abode 
by  the  stuff. 

14.  But  one  of  the  young  men  told  Abigail,  Nabal's  wife,  saying. 
Behold,  David  sent  messengers  out  of  the  wilderness  to  salute  our 
master ;  and  he  railed  on  them.  But  the  men  were  very  good  unto 
us,  and  we  were  not  hurt,  neither  missed  we  anything,,  as  long  as 
we  were  conversant  with  them,  when  we  were  in  the  fields :  they 
were  a  wall  unto  us  both  by  night  and  day,  all  the  while  we  were 
with  them  keeping  the  sheep.  Now  therefore  know  and  consider 
what  thou  wilt  do :  for  evil  is  determined  against  our  master,  and 
against  all  his  household ;  for  he  is  such  a  son  of  Belial,  that  a 
man  cannot  speak  to  him. 

18.  Then  Abigail  made  haste  and  took  200  loaves,  and  2  bottles 
of  wine,  and  5  "Bheep  ready  di'essed,  and  5  measures  of  parched 
com,  and  100  clusters  of  raisins,  and  200  cakes  of  figs,  and 
laid  them  on  asses.  And  she  said  unto  her  servants.  Go  on  before 
me,  behold,  I  come  after  you.  But  she  told  not  her  husband 
Nabal. 
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20.  And  it  was  so,  as  she  rode  on  the  ass,  that  she  oame  down 
by  the  covert  of  the  hill,  and,  behold,  David  and  his  men  came 
down  against  her ;  and  she  met  them. 

21.  Now  David  had  said.  Surely  in  vain  have  I  kept  all  that 
this  fellow  hath  in  the  wilderness,  so  that  nothing  was  missed  of 
all  that  pertained  onto  him  :  and  he  hath  requited  me  evil  for  good. 
So  and  more  also  do  god  unto  the  enemies  of  David,  if  I  l^ve  of 
all  that  pertain  to  him  by  the  morning  light  a  single  male. 

23.  And  when  Abigail  saw  David,  she  hasted,  and  lighted  off 
the  ass,  and  fell  before  David  on  her  face,  and  bowed  herself  to  the 
ground.  And  fell  at  his  feet,  and  said,  Upon  me,  my  lord,  upon 
me  let  this  iniquity  be  :  and  let  thine  handmaid,  I  pray  thee,  speak 
in  thine  audience,  and  hear  the  words  of  thine  handmaid.  Let  not 
my  lord,  I  pray  thee,  regard  this  man  of  Belial,  even  Nabal :  for 
as  his  name  is,  so  is  he.  Nabal  is  his  name,  and  folly  is  with  him: 
but  I  thine  handmaid  saw  not  the  young  men  of  my  lord,  whom 
thou  didst  send.  Now  therefore,  my  lord,  as  Adoni  liveth,  and  thy 
soul  liveth,  seeing  Adoni  hath  withholden  thee  from  coming  to 
shed  blood,  and  from  avenging  thyself  with  thine  own  hand,  now 
let  thine  enemies,  and  they  that  seek  evil  to  my  lord,  be  as  Nabal. 
And  now  this  blessing  which  thine  handmaid  hath  brought  unto 
my  lord,  let  it  even  be  given  unto  the  young  men  that  follow  my 
lord.  I  pray  thee,  forgive  the  trespass  of  thine  handmaid:  for 
Adoni  will  certainly  make  my  lord  a  sure  house ;  because  my  lord 
fighteth  the  battles  of  Adoni,  and  evil  hath  not  been  found  in  thee 
all  thy  days.  Yet  a  man  is  risen  to  pursue  thee,  and  seek  thy 
soul :  but  the  soul  of  my  lord  shall  be  bound  in  the  bundle  of  life 
with  Adoni  thy  god  :  and  the  souls  of  thine  enemies,  them  shall  he 
sling  out,  as  out  of  the  middle  of  a  sling.  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  when  Adoni  shall  have  done  to  my  lord  according  to  all  the 
good  that  he  hath  spoken  concerning  thee,  and  shall  have  appointed 
thee  ruler  over  Israel :  that  this  shall  be  no  grief  unto  thee,  nor 
offence  of  heart  unto  my  lord,  either  that  thou  hast  shed  blood 
causeless,  or  that  my  lord  hath  avenged  himself:  but  when 
Adoni  shall  have  dealt  well  with  my  lord,  then  remember  thine 
handmaid. 

32.  And  David  said  to  Abigail,  Blessed  be  Adoni  god  of  Israel, 
which  sent  thee  this  day  to  meet  me :  and  blessed  be  thy  advioe, 
and  blessed  be  thou,  which  hath  kept  me  this  day  from  coming  to 
shed  blood,  and  from  avenging  myself  with  mine  own  hand.  For 
in  very  deed,  as  Adoni  god  of  Israel  liveth,  which  hath  kept  me 
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back  from  hurting  thee;  except  thou  hadst  hasted  and  come  to 
meet  me,  surely  there  had  not  been  left  unto  Nabal  by  the  morning 
light  a  single  male. 

35.  So  David  received  of  her  hand  that  which  she  had  brought 
him,  and  said  unto  her,  Oo  in  peace  to  thine  house;  see  I  have 
hearkened  to  thy  voice,  and  have  accepted  thy  person. 

36.  And  Abigail  came  to  Nabal ;  and,  behold,  he  held  a  feast  in 
his  house,  like  the  feast  of  an  emir ;  and  Nabal's  heart  was  merry 
within  him,  for  he  was  very  drunken;  wherefore  she  told  him 
nothing,  less  or  more,  until  the  morning  light.  But  it  came  to  pass 
in  the  morning,  when  the  wine  was  gone  out  of  Nabal,  and  his 
wife  had  told  him  these  things,  that  his  heart  died  within  him  6uid 
he  became  as  a  stone. 

«^8.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  about  ten  days  after,  that  Adoni 
smote  Nabal  and  he  died. 

39.  And  when  David  heard  that  Nabal  was  dead,  he  said.  Blessed 
be  Adoni,  that  hath  pleaded  the  cause  of  my  reproach  from  the 
hand  of  Nabal,  and  hath  kept  his  servant  from  evil :  for  Adoni 
hath  returned  the  wickedness  of  Nabal  upon  his  own  head. 

40.  And  David  sent  and  communed  with  Abigail,  to  take  her 
to  him  to  wife.  And  when  the  servants  of  David  were  come  to 
Abigail  to  Carmel,  they  spake  unto  her,  saying,  David  sent  us  unto 
thee,  to  take  thee  to  him  to  wife.  And  she  arose,  and  bowed  her- 
self on  her  face  to  the  earth,  and  said,  Behold,  let  thine  handmaid 
be  a  servant  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  servants  of  my  lord. 

42.  And  Abigail  hasted,  and  arose,  and  rode  upon  an  ass,  with 
5  damsels  of  hers  that  went  after  her;  and  she  went  after  the 
messengers  of  David  and  became  his  wife. 

43.  David  also  took  Ahinoam  of  Jezreel;  and  they  were  also 
both  of  them  his  wives. 

44.  But  Saul  had  given  Michal  his  daughter,  David's  wife,  to 
Phalti  Ben  Laish,  which  was  of  Gallim. 

David  at  Ziph. — According  to  this  tale,  David,  the  leader  of  a 
band  of  600,  master  of  2  wives  and  of  large  flocks  of  goats  and 
sheep,  seems  to  have  been  an  unpleasant  neighbour  for  the  Ziphites, 
who  must  be  presumed  to  have  heard  of  his  exploits  in  southern 
Carmel,  not  far  off.  They  again  implore  assistance  from  Saul,  who 
came  in  very  deed. 

The  rest  of  the  story  about  an  opportunity  of  assassinating  Saul, 
and  of  David's  abstaining  to  take  advantage  of  it,  though  urged  by 
Abishai  to  do  so,  but  now  with  the  reason  assigned — "  for  who  can 
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stretch  forth  his  hand  against  Adoni's  anointed,  and  be  guiltless  ?* 
— that  is  the  danger  of  such  an  example — and  perhaps  that  the 
murder  of  his  father  might  have  shocked  Jonathan,  and  the  senti- 
ments of  all  the  people,  seems  to  be  only  another  version  of  the 
story  of  the  opportunity  for  assassination  in  the  cave  at  En-gedi, 
followed  by  another  version  of  the  reconciliation  between  Saul  and 
David. 

According  to  both  of  these  stories  amity  was  restored  between 
Saul  and  David.  This  is  inconsistent  with  the  subsequent  narra- 
tive. They  ought  probably  to  be  regarded  as  compositions  by  dif- 
ferent hands,  interpolated  between  the  wanderings  of  David  in 
Ziph,  the  march  of  Saul  thither  from  which  he  was  recalled  by  the 
Philistine  inroad,  and  the  desertion  of  David  to  the  Philistines.  In 
the  interval,  David  was  marauding  in  Ziph,  En-gedi,  Carmel,  and 
the  neighbouring  regions,  until,  having  exhausted  the  country, 
and  eaten  Nabal's  flock  and  herd,  he  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
Achish  for  support.  This  movement  may  have  been  accelerated 
by  a  second  application  of  the  Ziphites  to  Saul  for  aid,  and  his 
preparations  to  afiford  it. 

Story. — 1  Samuel  xxvi.  1.  And  the  Ziphites  came  unto  Saul  to 
Gibeah,  saying,  Doth  not  David  hide  himself  in  the  hill  of  Hachi- 
lah,  which  is  before  Jeshimon  ? 

2.  Then  Saul  arose,  and  went  down  to  the  wilderness  of  Ziph, 
having  3,000  chosen  men  of  Israel  with  him,  to  seek  David  in  the 
wilderness  of  Ziph.  And  Saul  pitched  in  the  hill  of  Hachilah, 
which  is  before  Jeshimon,  by  the  way.  And  David  abode  in  the 
wilderness,  and  he  saw  that  Saul  came  after  him  into  the  wilder- 
ness. And  David  therefore  sent  out  spies,  and  understood  that 
Saul  was  come  in  very  deed. 

5.  And  David  arose,  and  came  to  the  place  where  Saul  had 
pitched :  and  David  beheld  the  place  where  Saul  lay,  and  Abner 
Ben  Ner,  the  captain  of  his  host :  and  Saul  lay  in  the  trench,  and 
the  people  pitched  round  about  him. 

6.  Then  answered  David  and  said  to  Ahimelech  the  Bittite,  and 
to  Abishai  the  son  of  Zeruiah,  brother  to  Joab,  saying.  Who  will 
go  down  with  me  to  Saul  to  the  camp?  And  Abishai  said,  I 
will  go  down  with  thee. 

7.  So  David  and  Abishai  came  to  the  people  by  night :  and,  be- 
hold, Saul  lay  sleeping  within  the  trench  (Josephus  says  tent),  and 
his  spear  stuck  in  the  ground  at  his  bolster :  but  Abner  and  the 
people  lay  round  about  him. 
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8.  Then  said  Abishai  to  David,  God  hath  delivered  thine  enemy 
into  thine  hand  this  day  :  now  therefore  let  me  smite  him,  I  pray 
thee,  with  the  spear  even  to  the  earth  at  once,  and  I  will  not  smite 
him  the  second  time. 

9.  And  David  said  to  Abishai,  Destroy  him  not :  for  who  can 
stretch  forth  his  hand  against  Adoni's  anointed,  and  be  guiltless  ? 
David  said  furthermore.  As  Adoni  liveth,  Adoni  shall  smite  him  ; 
or  his  day  shall  come  to  die ;  or  he  shall  descend  into  battle  and 
perish.  Adoni  forbid  that  I  should  stretch  forth  mine  hand  against 
Adoni's  anointed  :  but,  I  pray  thee,  take  thou  now  the  spear  that 
is  at  his  bolster,  and  the  cruse  of  water,  and  let  us  go. 

12.  So  David  took  the  spear  and  the  cruse  of  water  from  Saul's 
bolster,  and  they  gat  them  awtty,  and  no  man  saw  it,  nor  knew  of 
it,  neither  awaked :  for  they  were  all  asleep ;  because  a  deep  sleep 
from  Adoni  was  fallen  upon  them. 

13.  Then  David  went  over  to  the  other  side,  and  stood  on  the  top 
of  a  hill  afar  off;  a  great  space  being  between  them  :  And  David 
cried  to  the  people,  and  to  Abner  Ben  Ner,  saying,  Answerest  thou 
not,  Abner  ?  Then  Abner  answered  and  said.  Who  art  thou  that 
criest  to  the  king?  And  David  said  to  Abner,  Art  not  thou  a 
valiant  man  ?  and  who  is  like  to  thee  in  Israel  ?  wherefore  then 
hast  thou  not  kept  thy  lord  the  king  ?  for  there  came  one  of  the 
people  in  to  destroy  the  king  thy  lord.  This  thing  is  not  good 
that  thou  hast  done.  As  Adoni  liveth,  ye  are  worthy  to  die, 
because  ye  have  not  kept  your  master,  Adoni's  anointed.  And  now 
see,  where  the  king's  spear  is,  and  the  cruse  of  water  that  was  at 
his  bolster. 

17.  And  Saul  knew  David's  voice,  and  said,  Is  this  thy  voice,  my 
son  David  ? 

And  David  said.  It  is  my  voice,  my  lord,  0  king.  And  he  said, 
Wherefore  doth  my  lord  thus  pursue  after  his  servant  ?  for  what 
have  I  done  ?  or  what  evil  is  in  mine  hand  ?  Now  therefore,  I 
pray  thee,  let  my  lord  the  king  hear  the  words  of  his  servcmt.  If 
Adoni  have  stirred  thee  up  against  me,  let  him  accept  an  offering  : 
but  if  they  be  the  children  of  men,  cursed  be  they  before  Adoni ; 
for  they  have  driven  me  out  this  day  from  abiding  in  the  inheri- 
tance of  Adoni,  saying,  Go,  serve  other  gods.  Now  therefore,  let 
not  my  blood  fall  to  the  earth  before  the  face  of  Adoni ;  for  the 
king  of  Israel  is  come  out  to  seek  a  flea,  as  when  one  doth  hunt  a 
partridge  in  the  mountains. 

21.  Then  said  Saul,  I  have  sinned  :  return  my  son  David  :  for  I 
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will  no  more  do  thee  harm,  because  my  soul  was  precious  in  thine 
eyes  this  day:  behold,  I  have  played  the  fool,  and  have  erred 
exceedingly. 

22.  And  David  answered  and  said.  Behold  the  king's  spear !  and 
let  one  of  the  young  men  come  over  and  fetch  it.  Adoni  render  to 
every  man  his  righteousness  and  his  faithfulness :  for  Adoni  de- 
livered thee  into  my  hand  to-day,  but  I  would  not  stretch  forth 
mine  hand  against  Adoni's  anointed.  And,  behold,  as  thy  life  was 
much  set  by  this  day  in  mine  eyes,  so  let  my  life  be  much  set  by 
in  the  eyes  of  Adoni,  and  let  him  deliver  me  out  of  all  tribulation. 

25.  Then  Saul  said  to  David,  Blessed  be  thou,  my  son  David : 
thou  shalt  both  do  great  things,  and  also  shalt  still  prevail. 

So  David  went  on  his  way,  and  Saul  returned  to  his  place. 

David  joins  the  Philistines. — This  story  is  irreconcilable  with 
the  stories  of  the  restoration  of  peace  and  the  covenant  between 
Saul  and  David.  The  omission  of  them  makes  the  narrative  har- 
monious. That  David,  folding  the  supplies  of  the  bare  regions 
about  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  exhausted,  or  apprehensive  of  the 
preparations  of  Saul  to  attack  him,  should  seek  refuge  with  the 
Philistines  may  be  readily  understood.  And  Achish,  though  un- 
willing to  afford  protection  to  him  when  he  came  a  solitary  rebel, 
may  have  been  glad  to  receive  the  aid  of  an  unscrupulous  leader 
with  a  band  well  trained  in  marauding  wsirfare. 

His  flight  to  Philistia  was  perhaps  a  necessary  consequence  of 
his  rebellion. 

David  is  described  as  settling  with  his  600  followers  and  their 
families  in  Ziklag,  and  thence  sallying  forth  on  his  plundering  and 
desolating  expeditions  against  the  neighbouring  districts  of  the 
Gezrites,  the  Geshurites,  and  the  Amalekites ;  and,  as  they  were  at 
peace  with  his  protector,  Achish,  he  murdered  every  man  and 
woman,  lest  they  should  inform  him  of  these  outrages. 

Betuming  with  his  plunder,  the  man  after  god's  own  heart  de- 
ceived Achish,  by  an  atrocious  lie,  into  the  belief  that  by  ravaging 
the  south  of  Judah,  and  districts  in  amity  with  it,  he  had  rendered 
himself  an  irreconcilable  rebel  against  his  country,  and  a  profit- 
able ally  to  the  Philistines. 

The  story  will  also  be  given  as  contained  in  Chronicles,  but  its 
extravagance  shows  only  how  little  credit  is  to  be  allowed  to  that 
compilation,  especially  in  respect  of  numbers. 

Story. — 1  Samuel  xxvii.  1.  And  David  said  in  his  heart,  I  shall 
now  perish  one  day  by  the  hand  of  Saul :  there  is  nothing  better 
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for  me  than  that  I  should  speedily  escape  into  the  land  of  the 
Philistines ;  and  Saul  shall  despair  of  me,  to  seek  me  any  more  in 
any  coast  of  Israel :  so  shall  I  escape  out  of  his  hand. 

2.  And  David  arose,  and  he  passed  over  with  the  600  men  that 
were  with  him  unto  Achish  Ben  Maoch,  melech  of  Oath.  And 
David  dwelt  with  Achish  at  Oath,  he  and  his  men,  every  man  with 
his  household,  even  David  with  his  2  wives,  Ahinoam,  the  Jezreel* 
itess,  and  Abigail,  the  Carmelitess,  Nabal's  wife.  And  it  was  told 
Saul  that  David  was  fled  to  Oath :  and  he  sought  no  more  again 
for  him. 

3.  And  David  said  unto  Achish,  If  I  have  now  found  grace  in 
thine  eyes,  let  them  give  me  a  place  in  some  town  in  the  country, 
that  I  may  dwell  there :  for  why  should  thy  servant  dwell  in  the 
royal  city  with  thee  ? 

6.  Then  Achish  gave  him  Ziklag  that  day :  wherefore  Ziklag 
pertaineth  unto  the  kings  of  Judah  unto  this  day.  And  the  time 
that  David  dwelt  in  the  country  of  the  Philistines  was  a  full  year 
and  4  months. 

8.  And  David  and  his  men  went  up,  and  invaded  the  Oeshurites, 
and  the  Oezrites,  and  the  Amalekites ;  for  those  nations  were  of  old 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  as  thou  goest  to  Shur,  even  unto  the 
land  of  Egypt. 

9.  And  David  smote  the  land,  and  left  neither  man  nor  woman 
alive,  and  took  away  the  sheep,  and  the  oxen,  and  the  asses, 
and  the  camels,  and  the  apparel,  and  returned,  and  came  to 
Achish. 

10.  And  Achish  said.  Whither  have  ye  made  a  road  to  day  ? 
And  David  said,  Against  the  south  of  Judah,  and  against  the  south 
of  the  Jerahmeelites,  and  against  the  south  of  the  Kenites.  And 
David  saved  neither  man  nor  woman  alive,  to  bring  tidings  to  Oath, 
saying.  Lest  they  should  tell  on  us,  saying,  So  did  David,  and  so 
will  be  his  manner  all  the  while  he  dwelleth  in  the  country  of  the 
Philistines.  And  Achish  believed  David,  saying,  He  hath  made 
his  people  Israel  utterly  to  abhor  him ;  therefore  he  shall  be  my 
servant  for  ever. 

Story, — According  to  1  Chronicles  xii.  1.  Now  these  are  they  that 
came  to  David  at  Ziklag,  while  he  yet  kept  himself  close  because  of 
Saul  Ben  Kish,  and  they  were  among  the  mighty  men,  helpers 
of  the  war. 

2.  They  were  armed  with  bows,  and  could  use  both  the  right 
hand  and  the  left  in  hurling  stones  and  shooting  arrows  out  of  a 
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bow,  even  of  Saul's  brethren  of  Benjamin.     [Their  names  are  given 
in  verses  3-8.] 

8.  And  of  the  Gadites  there  separated  themselves  unto  David 
into  the  hold  of  the  wilderness  men  of  might,  and  men  of  war,  fit 
for  the  battle,  that  could  handle  shield  and  buckler,  whose  faces 
were  like  the  faces  of  lions,  and  were  as  swift  as  the  roes  upon  the 
mountains  [naming  them  verses  9-14]. 

14.  These  were  of  the  sons  of  Gad,  captains  of  the  host ;  one  of 
the  least  was  over  100,  and  the  greatest  over  1000. 

15.  These  are  they  that  went  over  Jordan  in  the  Ist  month, 
when  it  had  overflown  all  its  banks ;  and  they  put  to  flight  all 
them  of  the  valleys,  both  toward  the  east,  and  toward  the  west. 

16.  And  there  came  of  the  Bene  Yamin  and  Yudah  to  the  hold 
unto  David.  And  David  went  out  to  meet  them,  and  said  unto 
them.  If  ye  be  come  peaceably  unto  me  to  help  me,  mine  heart 
shall  be  knit  unto  you ;  but  if  ye  be  come  to  betray  me  to  mine 
enemies,  seeing  there  is  no  wrong  in  mine  hands,  the  god  of  our 
fathers  look  thereon,  and  rebuke  it.  Then  the  spirit  came  upon 
Amasai,  who  was  chief  of  the  captains,  and  he  said.  Thine  are  we, 
David,  and  on  thy  side,  thou  son  of  Jesse ;  peace  be  unto  thee,  and 
peace  be  to  thine  helpers ;  fur  thy  god  helpeth  thee.  Then  David 
received  them,  and  made  them  captains  of  the  band. 

19.  And  there  fell  some  of  Manasseh  to  David,  when  he  came 
with  the  Philistines  against  Saul  to  battle,  but  they  helped  them 
not:  for  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  upon  advisement  sent  him 
away,  saying,  He  will  fall  to  his  master,  Saul,  to  the  jeopardy  of 
our  heads. 

20.  As  he  went  to  Ziklag,  there  fell  to  him  of  Manasseh,  Adnah, 
and  Jozabad,  and  Jediael,  and  Michael,  and  Jozabad,  and  Elihu, 
and  Ziltbai,  captains  of  the  thousands  that  were  of  Manasseh. 

21.  And  they  helped  David  against  the  band  of  the  rovers, 
for  they  were  all  mighty  men  of  valour,  and  were  captains  in  the 
host. 

22.  For  at  that  time  day  by  day  there  came  to  David  to  help 
him,  until  it  was  a  great  host,  like  the  hobt  of  god. 

I  Samuel  zzviii.  1.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days  that  the 
Philistines  gathered  their  armies  together  for  warfare  to  fight  with 
Israel. 

And  Achish  said  unto  David,  Know  thou  assuredly,  that  thou 
shalt  go  out  with  me  to  battle,  thou  and  thy  men. 

2.  And  David  said  to  Achish,  Surely  thou  shalt  know  what  thy. 
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servant  can  do.  A^d  Achish  said  to  David,  Therefore  will  I  make 
thee  keeper  of  mine  head  for  ever. 

David  volunteers  to  fight  against  his  country,  but  is  rejected 
WITH  sooRN. — In  this  story,  we  have  a  farther  development  of  the 
character  of  the  man  after  god's  own  heart,  as  he  is  descrihed  by 
Christian  as  well  as  Jewish  writers. 

David  is  either  prepared  to  make  war  against  and  to  devastate  his 
own  oonntry — that  is  his  distinct  offer  to  Achish,  who,  not  having 
discovered  his  falsehoods,  implicitly  believes  him — or  he  was  pre- 
pared to  betray  the  Philistines,  to  whom  he  offers  allegiance ;  or  he 
intended,  as  the  course  of  the  war  might  indicate,  as  more  for  his 
advantage,  to  slaughter  his  countrymen,  or  buy  reconciliation 
with  Saul  by  betraying  his  allies. 

The  other  melechs  had  formed  a  juster  estimate  than  Achish  of 
the  character  of  this  freebooter,  "  Make  this  fellow  return,  lest  in 
the  battle  he  be  an  adversary  to  us ;  for  wherewith  should  he  re- 
concile himself  unto  his  master  ?  should  it  not  be  with  the  heads  of 
these  men?"  And  so  he  is  disgracefully  dismissed,  saying,  in  his 
usual  manner,  **  What  have  I  done?  and  what  hast  thou  found  in 
thy  servant,  &c."     What  had  he  done  ?    See  the  preceding  stories. 

Story. — 1  Samuel  zxiz.  1.  Now  the  Philistines  gathered  together 
all  their  armies  to  Aphek  :  and  the  Israelites  pitched  by  a  fountain 
which  is  in  Jezreel. 

2.  And  the  melechs  of  the  Philistines  passed  on  by  hundreds  and 
by  thousands ;  but  David  and  his  men  passed  on  in  the  reiiaward 
with  Achish. 

3.  Then  said  the  princes  of  the  Philistines,  What  do  these 
Hebrews  here  ?  And  Achish  said  unto  the  princes  of  the  Philis- 
tines, Is  not  this  David,  the  servant  of  Saul  the  king  of  Israel, 
which  hath  been  with  me  these  days,  or  these  years,  and  I  found 
no  foult  in  him  since  he  fell  unto  me  unto  this  day  ? 

4.  And  the  princes  of  the  Philistines  were  wroth  with  him ;  and 
the  princes  of  the  Philistines  said  unto  him.  Make  this  fellow 
return,  that  he  may  go  again  to  his  place  which  thou  hast  appointed 
him,  and  let  him  not  go  down  with  us  to  battle,  lest  in  the  battle 
he  be  an  adversary  to  us :  for  wherewith  should  he  reconcile  him- 
self unto  his  master?  should  it  not  be  with  the  heads  of  these  men? 
Is  not  this  David,  of  whom  they  sang  one  to  another  in  dances, 
saying,  Saul  slew  his  thousands,  and  David  his  ten  thousands  ? 

6.  Then  Achish  called  David,  and  said  unto  him.  Surely  as 
Adoni  liveth,  thou  hast  been  upright;  and  thy  going  out  and  thy 

VOL.  I.  X 
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coming  in  with  me  in  the  host  is  good  in  my  sight ;  for  I  haTe  not 
found  evil  in  thee  since  the  day  of  thy  coming  nnto  me  unto  this 
day:  nevertheless  the  lords  favour  thee  not.  Wherefore  now 
return,  and  go  in  peace,  that  thon  displease  not  the  lords  of  the 
Philistines. 

8.  And  David  said  unto  Achish,  What  have  I  done?  and  what 
hast  thon  fonnd  in  thy  servant  so  long  as  I  have  been  with  thee 
unto  this  day,  that  I  may  not  go  to  fight  against  the  enemies  of  mj 
lord  the  melech  ? 

9.  And  Achish  answered  and  said  to  David,  I  know  that  thon  art 
good  in  my  ^ght,  as  an  angel  of  god  :  notwithstanding  the  princes 
of  the  Philistines  have  said.  He  shall  not  go  np  with  ns  to  the 
battle.  Wherefore  now  rise  np  early  in  the  morning  with  thy 
master's  servants  that  are  come  with  thee :  and  as  soon  as  ye  be  up 
early  in  the  morning,  and  have  light,  depart 

11.  So  David  and  his  men  rose  up  early  to  depart  in  the  morning, 
to  return  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines.  And  the  Philistines 
went  up  to  Jezreel. 

David's  ExPEDmoN  against  the  Amalekitbs. — Unless  this  stoiy 
is  merely  another  version  of  David's  marauding  expedition, 
described  in  a  former  story,  written  by  some  one  who  deemed  it 
necessary  to  suggest  some  justification  for  it,  this  inroad  upon  the 
Amalekites  must  be  supposed  to  have  occurred  at  the  time  of  SauFs 
preparations  against  the  Philistine  princes  who  had  rejected  the 
proffered  aid  of  the  rebel  against  his  king. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  Amalekites,  who  had  been 
exterminated  in  the  former  expedition,  should  have  enjoyed  such  a 
resurrection  as  to  be  able  to  become  invaders.  They,  however,  on 
taking  Ziklag,  did  not  imitate  the  barbarity  of  David  in  massacring 
all  the  men  and  women ;  '*  They  slew  not  any,  either  great  or 
small,  but  carried  them  away,  and  went  on  their  viray."  Here, 
again,  David  is  described  as  exercising  the  office  of  high  priest. 
**  And  David  inquired  of  Adoni,  saying,"  &o.  Abiathar  brought 
him  the  ephod. 

It  may  be  observed  that  in  this  story  we  have  the  first  notice  of 
the  Hebrews  coming  into  any  acquaintance  with  an  Egyptian,  and 
he  a  slave  of  the  Amalekites. 

David  makes  a  somewhat  equitable  disposition  of  the  share  of  the 
plunder,  to  which  he  deemed  his  comrades  entitled,  as  between  those 
who  captured  it,  and  those  who  tarried  with  the  stuff;  but  that 
share  must  have  been  very  slender  in  comparison  with  what  he 
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kept  for  himself,  out  of  which  he  sent  the  numerous  presents  to  the 
abettors  of  his  rebellion  described  in  1  Samuel  zzz.  26-31. 

The  number  of  David's  band  is  distinctly  stated  to  have  been  the 
600  men,  which  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  statement  of  the 
chronicler  cited  before,  p.  304. 

Story. — 1  Samuel  xxx.  1.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  David  and  his 
men  were  come  to  Ziklag  on  the  3rd  day,  that  the  Amalekites  had 
invaded  the  south,  and  Ziklag,  and  smitten  Ziklag,  and  burnt  it 
with  fire;  and  had  taken  the  women  captives,  that  were  therein : 
they  slew  not  any,  either  great  or  small,  but  carried  them  away, 
and  went  on  their  way. 

3.  So  David  and  his  men  came  to  the  city,  and,  behold,  it  was 
burned  with  fire:  and  their  wives,  and  their  sons,  and  their 
daughters  were  taken  captives.  Then  David  and  the  people  that 
were  with  him  lifted  up  their  voice  and  wept,  until  they  had  no 
more  power  to  weep. 

5.  And  David*s  2  wives  were  taken  captives,  Ahinoim  the 
Jezreelitess,  and  Abigail  the  wife  of  Nabal  the  Carmelite. 

6.  And  David  was  greatly  distressed;  for  the  people  spake  of 
stoning  him,  because  the  soul  of  all  the  people  was  grieved,  every 
man  for  his  sons  and  for  his  daughters:  but  David  encouraged 
himself  in  Adoni  his  god. 

7.  And  David  said  to  Abiathar  the  priest,  Ahimelech's  son,  I 
pray  thee  bring  me  hither  the  ephod.  And  Abiathar  brought 
hither  the  ephod  to  David.  And  David  enquired  of  Adoni,  saying, 
Shall  I  pursue  after  this  troop  ?  shall  I  overtake  them  ?  And  he 
answered  him.  Pursue :  for  thou  shalt  surely  overtake  them,  and 
without  fail  recover  all. 

9.  So  David  went,  he  and  the  600  men  that  were  with  him, 
and  came  to  the  brook  Besor,  where  those  that  were  left  behind 
stayed. 

10.  But  David  pursued,  he  and  400  men :  for  200  abode  behind, 
which  were  so  faint  that  they  could  not  go  over  the  brook  Besor. 

11.  And  they  found  an  i^gyptian  in  the  field,  and  brought  him 
to  David,  and  gave  him  bread,  and  he  did  eat ;  and  they  made  him 
drink  water ;  and  they  gave  him  a  piece  of  a  cake  of  figs,  and  2 
clusters  of  raisins :  and  when  he  had  eaten,  his  spirit  came  again  to 
him :  for  he  had  eaten  no  bread,  nor  drunk  any  water  3  days  and 
3  nights. 

13.  And  David  said  unto  him.  To  whom  belongest  thou?  and 
whence  art  thou?     And  he  said,  I  am  a  young  man  of  Egypt) 
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servant  to  an  Amalekite ;  and  my  master  left  me,  because  3  days 
agone  I  fell  sick.  We  made  an  invasion  npon  the  soath  of  the 
Cherethites,  and  npon  the  coast  that  helongeth  to  Jndah,  and  opon 
the  south  of  Caleb :  and  we  homed  Ziklag  with  fire. 

15.  And  David  said  to  him.  Canst  thon  bring  me  down  to  this 
company?  And  he  said.  Swear  nnto  me  by  god  that  thon  wilt 
neither  kill  me,  nor  deliver  me  into  the  hands  of  my  master,  and 
I  will  bring  thee  down  to  this  company. 

16.  And  when  he  had  bronght  him  dovm,  behold,  they  were 
spread  abroad  npon  all  the  earth,  eating  and  drinking,  and  dancing, 
because  of  all  the  great  spoil  that  they  had  taken  ont  of  the  land 
of  the  Philistines,  and  out  of  the  land  of  Judah. 

17.  And  David  smote  them  from  the  twilight  even  nnto  the 
evening  of  the  next  day ;  and  there  escaped  not  a  man  of  them, 
save  400  young  men,  which  rode  npon  camels  and  fled. 

18.  And  David  recovered  all  that  the  Amalekites  had  carried 
away :  and  David  rescued  his  2  wives.  And  Ihere  was  nothing 
lacking  to  them,  neither  small  nor  great,  neither  sons  nor  danghters, 
neither  spoil,  nor  anything  that  they  had  taken  to  them :  David 
recovered  all. 

20.  And  David  took  all  the  flocks  and  the  herds,  which  thej 
drave  before  those  other  cattle,  and  said.  This  is  David's  spoil. 

21.  And  David  came  to  the  200  men,  which  were  so  faint  that 
they  could  not  follow  David,  whom  they  had  made  also  to  abide  at 
the  brook  Besor :  and  they  went  forth  to  meet  David,  and  to  meet 
the  people  that  were  with  him  :  and  when  David  came  near  to  the 
people,  he  saluted  them. 

22.  Then  answered  all  the  wicked  men  and  men  of  Belial,  of 
those  that  went  with  David,  and  said.  Because  they  went  not  with 
us,  we  will  not  give  them  ought  of  the  spoil  that  we  have  recovered, 
save  to  every  man  his  wife  and  his  children,  that  they  may  lead 
them  away,  and  depart.  Then  said  David,  Ye  shall  not  do  so,  my 
brethren,  with  that  which  Adoni  hath  given  us,  who  hath  preserved 
us,  and  delivered  the  company  that  came  against  us  into  our  hand. 
For  who  will  hearken  unto  you  in  this  matter  ?  but  as  his  part  is 
that  goeth  down  to  the  battle,  so  shall  his  part  be  that  tarrieth  by 
the  stufif :  they  shall  part  alike. 

25.  And  it  was  so  from  that  day  forward,  that  he  made  it  a 
statute  and  an  ordinance  for  Israel  unto  this  day. 

26.  And  when  David  came  to  Ziklag,  he  sent  of  the  spoil  unto 
the  elders  of  Judah,  even  to  his  friends,  saying,  Behold,  a  present 
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for  you  of  the  spoil  of  the  enemies  of  Adoni ;  to  them  which  were 
in  Bethel,  and  to  them  which  were  in  south  Ramoth,  and  to  them 
which  were  in  Jattir,  and  to  them  which  were  in  Aroer,  and  to 
them  which  were  in  Siphmoth ;  and  to  them  which  were  in  Esh- 
temoa,  and  to  them  which  were  in  Rachal,  and  to  them  which  were 
in  the  cities  of  the  Jerahmeelites,  and  to  them  which  were  in  the 
cities  of  the  Kenites,  and  to  them  which  were  in  Hormah,  and  to 
to  them  which  were  in  Chorashan,  and  to  them  which  were  in 
Athach,  and  to  them  which  were  in  Hebron,  and  to  all  the  places 
where  David  himself  and  his  men  were  wont  to  haunt. 

Saul  and  the  Witch  op  Endor. — While  the  perfidious  rebel 
was  carrying  on  his  marauding  warfare  in  the  south,  and  sending 
bribes  to  his  partizans,  the  generous  but  deserted  king,  and  his 
valiant,  though  misguided  son,  were  struggling  in  despair  to  main- 
tain the  liberties  of  their  country  against  the  invader  with  whom 
David  had  sought  alliance. 

Josephus  says  (Ant.  VI.  xiv.  2)  that  "  Saul  had  cast  out  of  the 
country  the  fortune-tellers  and  the  necromancers,  and  all  such  as 
exercised  the  like  arts,  excepting  the  prophets." 

1  Samuel  xxviii.  3.  Now  Samuel  was  dead,  and  all  Israel  had 
lamented  him,  and  buried  him  in  Bamah,  even  in  his  own  city. 
And  Saul  had  put  away  those  that  had  familiar  spirits,  and  the 
wizards  out  of  the  land. 

Except  in  sex,  what  is  the  difference  between  this  witch,  and 
what  is  the  difference  between  the  other  wizards,  fortune-tellers, 
necromancers,  and  all  such  as  exercised  the  like  arts,  and  Samuel 
and  the  prophets  of  Adoni  ?  cmd  of  all  other  gods,  though  the  latter 
pretend  to  a  divine  mission  or  a  communication  with  deity  or  angels  ? 

According  to  this  strange  story,  even  the  terrible  Samuel  is 
subject  to,  6md  compelled  to  obey,  the  incantation  of  the  witch. 
The  only  characteristic  distinction  between  them  is,  that  the  poor 
witch  is  a  high-minded,  generous  woman,  offering  the  best  conso- 
lation she  can  to  the  unfortunate  hero,  whom  the  Satanic  spirit  of 
Samuel  had  reduced  to  despair,  exulting  in  the  prostration  of  his 
victim. 

The  concluding  traits  of  the  picture  of  Samuel  exhibit  him  in 
his  ghostly  apparition  as  a  malignant  and  triumphant  villain. 

He  seems  to  be  the  example  whom  the  worst  of  the  Athanasian 
persecutors,  and  the  worst  of  the  popes,  set  before  them  to  justify 
their  persecutions.  Even  Alexander  Borgia  could  not  equal  the 
machinations  and  perfidy,  or  attain,  even  in  his  time,  the  triumphs 
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of  Samuel,  the  yicar  on  earth  of  Adoni.  Tet  Samuel  is  the  adorable 
prophet  of  those  by  whom  nothing  but  imprecations  would  be 
denounced  against  his  inferior  copyist,  the  Borgian  pontiff. 

Even  the  storv-teller  of  this  witchcraft  does  not  exhibit  the 
phantom  to  the  king,  either  in  Samuel  or  Joeephus.  Saul  bowed 
down,  the  description  of  the  ghost  and  his  sayings  alike  came 
through  the  enchantress,  the  medium. 

If  this  were  history,  one  might  speculate  upon  contrivance 
between  the  successors  of  Samu^  and  an  assistant  besetting  the 
deluded  king ;  but  it  is  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  explain  the 
semblable  contrivances  of  all^ories,  legends,  and  stories.  How- 
ever, an  ingenious  story-teller,  as  in  this  intance,  seems  to  offer  an 
opportuoity  for  some  such  speculation. 

According  to  this  story,  the  capital  offence  of  Saul  was  that  he 
did  not  obey  to  the  letter  the  mandate  of  utter  destruction  against 
Amalek. 

Story. — 1  Samuel  xxviii.  i.  And  the  Philistines  gathered  them- 
selves together,  and  came  and  pitched  in  Shunem :  and  Saul 
gathered  all  Israel  together ;  and  they  pitched  in  Oilboa. 

5.  And  when  Saul  saw  the  host  of  the  Philistines,  he  was  afraid, 
and  his  heart  greatly  trembled. 

6.  And  when  Saul  inquired  of  Adoni,  Adoni  answered  him  not, 
neither  by  dreams,  nor  by  Urim,  nor  by  prophets. 

7.  Then  Saul  said  unto  his  servants.  Seek  me  a  woman  that  hath 
a  fftmiliar  spirit,  that  I  may  go  to  her,  and  inquire  of  her.  And  his 
servants  said  to  him,  Behold,  there  is  a  woman  that  hath  a  familiar 
spirit  at  En-dor. 

3.  Now  Samuel  was  dead,  and  all  Israel  had  lamented  him,  and 
buried  him  in  Eamah,  even  in  his  own  city. 

And  Saul  had  put  away  those  that  had  familiar  spirits,  and  the 
wizards  out  of  the  land. 

8.  And  Saul  disguised  himself^  and  put  on  other  raiment,  and  he 
went,  and  2  men  with  him,  and  they  came  to  the  woman  by  night : 
and  he  said,  I  pray  thee,  divine  unto  me  by  the  familiar  spirit, 
and  bring  me  him  up,  whom  I  shall  name  unto  thee. 

9.  And  the  woman  said  unto  him.  Behold,  thou  knowest  what 
Saul  hath  done,  how  he  hath  cut  off  those  that  have  familiar 
spirits,  and  the  wizards,  out  of  the  land ;  wherefore  then  layest 
thou  a  snare  for  my  life,  to  cause  me  to  die  ? 

10.  And  Saul  sware  to  her  by  Adoni,  saying,  As  Adoni  liveth, 
there  shall  be  no  punishment  happen  to  thee  for  this  thing. 
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11.  Then  said  the  woman,  Whom  shall  I  bring  up  unto  thee? 
And  he  said.  Bring  me  up  Samuel. 

12.  And  when  the  woman  saw  Samuel,  she  cried  with  a  loud 
voice. 

And  the  woman  spake  to  Saul,  saying.  Why  hast  thou  deceived 
me  ?  for  thou  art  Saul. 

13.  And  the  king  said  unto  her,  Be  not  afraid,  for  what  sawest 
thou? 

And  the  woman  said  unto  Saul,  I  saw  gods  ascending  out  of  the 
earth. 

14.  And  he  said  unto  her,  What  form  is  he  of  ? 

And  she  said.  An  old  man  cometh  up :  and  he  is  covered  with  a 
mantle. 

And  Saul  perceived  that  it  was  Samuel ;  and  he  stooped  with  his 
face  to  the  ground,  and  bowed  himself. 

15.  And  Samuel  said  to  Saul,  Why  hast  thou  disquieted  me  to 
bring  me  up? 

And  Saul  answered,  I  am  sore  distressed ;  for  the  Philistines 
make  war  against  me,  and  god  is  dex>arted  from  me,  and 
answereth  me  no  more,  neither  by  prophets,  nor  by  dreams ;  there- 
fore I  have  called  thee,  that  thou  mayest  make  known  to  me 
what  I  shall  do. 

16.  Then  said  Samuel,  Wherefore  then  dost  thou  ask  of  me, 
seeing  Adoni  is  departed  from  thee,  and  is  become  thine  enemy? 
And  Adoni  hath  done  to  him,  as  he  spake  by  me;  for  Adoni 
hath  rent  the  kingdom  out  of  thine  hand,  and  given  it  to  thy 
neighbour,  even  to  David  :  because  thou  obeyedst  not  the  voice  of 
Adoni,  nor  executedst  his  fierce  wrath  upon  Amalek,  therefore 
hath  Adoni  done  this  thing  unto  thee  this  day.  Moreover  Adoni 
will  also  deliver  Israel  with  thee  into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines  : 
and  to-morrow  shalt  thou  and  thy  sons  be  with  me  ;  Adoni  also 
shall  deliver  the  host  of  Israel  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines. 

20.  Then  Saul  fell  straightway  all  along  on  the  earth,  and  was 
sore  afraid,  because  of  the  words  of  Samuel :  and  there  was  no 
strength  in  him ;  for  he  had  eaten  no  bread  all  the  day,  nor  all  the 
night. 

21.  And  the  woman  came  unto  Saul,  and  saw  that  he  was  sore 
troubled,  and  said  unto  him.  Behold,  thine  handmaid  hath  obeyed  thy 
voice,  and  I  have  put  my  life  in  my  hand,  and  have  hearkened  unto 
thy  words  which  thou  spakest  unto  me.  Now  therefore,  1  pray 
thee,  hearken   thou  also  unto  the  voice  of  thine  handmaid,  and 
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let  me  set  a  morsel  of  bread  before  thee:  and  eat,  that  then 
mayest  have  strength  when  thou  goeet  on  thy  way.  Bnt  be 
refused,  and  said,  1  will  not  eat.  Bnt  bis  servants,  together  with 
the  woman,  compelled  him;  and  he  hearkened  nnto  their  voice. 
So  he  arose  from  the  earth,  and  sat  npon  the  bed.  And  the  woman 
had  a  fat  calf  in  the  honse ;  and  she  hasted  and  killed  it,  and  took 
flonr  and  kneaded  it,  and  did  bake  nnleavened  bread  thereof.  And 
she  brought  it  before  Sanl,  and  before  his  servants ;  and  they  did 
eat.     Then  they  rose  up  and  went  away  that  night. 

Josephus*  description  of  the  appearance  of  Samuel  dififors.  (Ant 
VI.  xiv.  2). 

**  She,  not  knowing  who  Samuel  was,  called  him  out  of  Hades. 
When  he  appeared,  and  the  woman  saw  one  that  was  venerable,  and 
of  a  divine  form,  she  was  in  disorder,  and,  being  astonished  at  the 
sight,  she  said.  Art  not  thou  king  Saul  ?  for  Samuel  had  informed 
her  who  he  was.  When  he  had  owned  that  to  be  true,  and  had 
asked  her  whence  her  disorder  arose,  she  said  that  she  saw  a 
certain  person  ascend,  who,  in  his  form,  was  like  to  a  god.  And 
when  he  bid  her  tell  him  what  he  resembled,  in  what  habit  he  ap- 
peared, and  of  what  age  he  was,  she  told  him  he  was  an  old  man 
already,  and  of  glorious  personage,  and  had  on  a  sacerdotal  mantle." 

"  So  the  king  discovered  by  these  signs  that  he  was  Samuel ;  and 
he  fell  down  upon  the  ground  and  saluted  and  worshipped  him. 
And  when  the  soul  of  Samuel  asked  him  why  he  had  disturbed 
him  and  caused  him  to  be  brought  up,  he  lamented  the  necessity 
he  was  under." 

The  Death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan. — This  is  the  last  struggle 
of  the  heroic  ages. 

The  patriotic  Saul  and  his  valiant  son  Jonathan,  and  the  early 
victories  of  David,  had,  in  spite  of  the  selfish  priest,  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  kingdom  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  from  the 
western  verge  of  Arabia  Deserta  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Had  David  been  as  patriotic,  loyal,  and  truthful,  as  he  was  skil- 
ful and  valiant,  he  would  have  earned  a  far  more  honourable, 
though  less  celebrated,  reputation;  and  it  may  be  reasonably 
inferred  that  his  Philistine  confederates  would  not  have  been  found 
ravaging  the  heart  of  Palestine,  and  his  sovereign  and  his  friend 
engaged  in  a  hopeless  struggle  against  them. 

Or  had  even  the  valiant  Jonathan  proved  as  true  to  his  father, 
as  to  his  perfidious  fnend,  civil  government  and  a  prosperous 
kingdom  might  have  been  established  in  his  family. 
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But  the  artifices  of  the  Adonite  priests  prevailed,  and  a  bandit 
sacrificator  was  raised  to  a  throne  over  a  divided  nation,  which 
speedily  fell  asunder,  and  of  which  what  remained  to  his  family 
was  incessantly  tormented  by  the  endeavours  of  that  priesthood 
to  subject  all  his  successors  and  the  people  to  their  peculiar  cult. 

But  David  was  appointed  by  Samuel  to  overturn  the  civil 
government  which  all  the  elders  of  Israel  gathered  themselves 
together  and  came  to  Samuel  at  Bamah  to  establish,  that  they 
might  be  judged  like  other  nations.  And  he  proved  himself  a 
fitting  instrument. 

The  result  of  the  battle  fought  at  Gilboa  near  Beth-shan  (Scy- 
thopolis)  was  that  almost  all  the  northern  portion  of  Palestine  and 
Gilead  were  subjected  to  the  Philistines ;  whilst  David  was  engaged 
in  his  depredations,  and  gathering  his  forces  in  the  south.  When 
the  men  of  Israel  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  i.e. 
Galilee,  and  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  i.e.  Gilead,  heard  of  Saul's 
defeat,  they  forsook  their  cities  and  fled,  and  the  Philistines  came 
and  dwelt  in  them. 

The  valiant  men  of  Jabesh-gilead  alone  showed  their  gratitude 
to  the  champion  who  had  delivered  them  from  the  Ammonites. 

The  priestly  chronicler  is  exuberant  in  his  exultations  over  the 
victim  of  the  priesthood. 

Josephus  is  somewhat  more  compassionate. 

Story. — 1  Samuel  xxxi.  1.  Now  the  Philistines  fought  against 
Israel :  and  the  men  of  Israel  fled  from  before  the  Philistines,  and 
fell  down  slain  in  mount  Gilboa.  And  the  Philistines  followed 
hard  upon  Saul  and  upon  his  sons. 

2.  And  the  Philistines  slew  Jonathan,  and  Abinadab,  and 
Melchi-shua,  Saul's  sons. 

3.  And  the  battle  went  sore  against  Saul,  and  the  archers  hit 
him  ;  and  he  was  sore  wounded  of  the  archers.  Then  said  Saul 
unto  his  armourbearer.  Draw  thy  sword,  and  thrust  me  through 
therewith ;  lest  these  uncircumcised  come  and'  thrust  me  through, 
and  abuse  me.  But  his  armourbearer  would  not :  for  he  was  sore 
afraid.     Therefore  Saul  took  a  sword  and  fell  upon  it. 

5.  And  when  his  armourbearer  saw  that  Saul  was  dead,  he  fell 
likewise  upon  his  sword,  and  died  with  him. 

6.  So  Saul  died,  and  his  3  sons,  and  his  armourbearjer,  and  all  his 
men,  that  same  day  together. 

Sequel. — ^1  Samuel  xxi.  7.  And  when  the  men  of  Israel  that  were 
on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  and  they  that  were  on  the  other 
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side  of  Jordan,  saw  that  the  men  of  Israel  fled,  and  that  Saul  and 
his  sons  were  dead,  they  forsook  their  cities  and  fled ;  and  the 
Philistines  came  and  dwelt  in  them. 

8.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  when  the  Philistines 
came  to  strip  the  slain,  that  they  found  Sanl  and  his  3  sons 
fi^llen  in  mount  Gilboa.  And  they  cut  off  his  head,  and  stripped 
off  his  armour,  and  sent  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines  round 
about,  to  publish  it  in  the  house  of  their  idols,  and  among  the 
people.  And  they  put  his  armour  in  the  house  of  Ashteroth :  and 
they  fastened  his  body  to  the  wall  of  Bethnshan. 

11.  And  when  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gilead  heard  of  that 
which  the  Philistines  had  done  to  Saul,  all  the  valiant  men  arose, 
and  went  all  night,  and  took  the  body  of  Saul  and  the  bodies  of 
his  sons  from  the  wall  of  Bethnshan,  and  came  to  Jiekbesh  and 
burnt  them  there.  And  they  took  their  bones  and  buried  them 
under  a  tree  at  Jabesh,  and  fasted  7  days. 

Story. — 1  Chronicles  x.  1-10.  The  account  of  the  victory  of  the 
Philistines  and  the  death  of  Saul  and  his  3  sons  is  almost  in  the 
same  language  as  1  Samuel  xxxi.  1-10. 

10.  They  put  his  (Saul's)  armour  in  the  house  of  their  gods, 
and  fastened  his  head  in  the  temple  of  Dagon. 

Verses  11  and  12  substantially  agree  with  1  Samuel  xxxi.  11-13. 

13.  So  Saul  died  for  his  transgressions  which  he  committed 
against  Adoni,  even  against  the  word  of  Adoni,  which  he  kept 
not,  and  also  for  asking  counsel  of  one  that  had  a  familiar 
spirit  to  inquire  of  it ;  and  inquired  not  of  Adoni :  therefore  he 
slew  him,  and  turned  the  kingdom  unto  David  the  son  of  Jesse. 

Josephus  says  (Ant.  VI.  xiv.  7-9),  "  His  (Saul's)  armourbearer, 
not  daring  to  kill  his  master,  he  drew  his  own  sword,  and  placing 
himself  over  against  its  point,  he  threw  himself  upon  it;  and 
when  he  could  neither  run  it  through  him,  nor,  by  leaning  against 
it,  make  the  sword  pass  through  him,  he  turned  him  round  and 
asked  a  certain  young  man  that  stood  by,  who  he  was ;  and  when 
he  understood  that  he  was  an  Amalekite,  he  desired  him  to  force 
the  sword  through  him,  because  he  was  not  able  to  do  it  with  his 
own  hands,  and  thereby  to  procure  him  such  a  death  as  he  desired. 
This  the  young  man  did  accordingly;  and  he  took  the  golden 
bracelet  that  was  on  Saul's  arm,  and  his  royal  crown  that  wbs  on 
his  head  and  ran  away.  And  when  Saul's  armourbearer  saw  that 
he  was  slain,  he  killed  himself;  nor  did  any  of  the  king's  guards 
escape,  but  they  all  fell  upon  the  mountain  called  Gilboa. 
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"  To  this  sad  end  did  Saul  come,  according  to  the  prophecy  of 
Samuel,  because  he  disobeyed  the  commands  of  god  about  the 
Amalekites,  and  on  account  of  his  destroying  the  family  of  Ahime- 
lech,  the  high  priest,  with  Ahimelech  himself,  and  the  city  of  the 
high  priests." 

Now  Saul  when  he  had  reigned  18  years  while  Samuel  was  alive, 
and  after  his  death  2,  ended  his  life  in  this  manner. 

DaVJD  on  the  NhWS  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  SaUL  AND  JONATHAN. — Time  is 

not  in  general  very  accurately  stated  in  these  stories :  the  '  two 
days '  and  the  '  third  day '  seem  to  be  rather  after  the  defeat  of  Saul 
than  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Amalekites  and  the  division  of  the 
spoil ;  but  this  is  not  material. 

The  motive  ascribed  to  David  in  abstaining  from  assassinating 
Saul,  is  represented  as  very  efiBcient  in  his  mind;  the  sacred 
character  of  Adoni*s  anointed  was  essential  to  his  own  security. 

There  may  have  been  some  sincerity  in  David's  grief  for  Saul  and 
Jonathan ;  yet  it  stands  in  strange  contrast  with  his  ofifer  to  lead 
his  band  in  battle  against  them.  The  ostentatious  exhibition  of  it, 
and  his  lamentation,  assuming  it,  or  something  like  it,  to  have 
been  his  composition,  seem  to  have  been  due  to  his  habit  of 
dissimulation,  and  the  policy,  to  which  Josephus  ascribes  his 
mourning  and  funeral  oration  over  the  traitor  Abner.  "  Indeed, 
David  principally  intended  to  gain  a  good  reputation,  and  therefore," 
&c.  (Josephus,  Ant.  VIL  i.  6). 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  book  of  Jasher  is  cited  in  verse  18, 
consequently  that  book  must  have  been  written  after  that  time. 

Story, — 2  Samuel  i.  1.  And  it  came  to  pass  after  the  death  of 
Saul,  when  David  was  returned  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Amale- 
kites, and  David  had  abode  2  days  in  Ziklag :  it  came  to  pass  on 
the  3rd  day,  that,  behold  a  man  came  out  of  the  camp  of  Saul 
with  his  clothes  rent  and  earth  upon  his  head :  and  so  it  was 
when  he  came  to  David,  that  he  fell  to  the  earth,  and  did 
obeisance.  And  David  said.  Whence  comest  thou  ?  And  he  said 
unto  him.  Out  of  the  camp  of  Israel  am  I  escaped. 

4.  And  David  said  unto  him.  How  went  the  matter?  I  pray 
thee,  tell  me.  And  he  answered.  That  the  people  are  fled  from 
the  battle,  and  many  of  the  people  also  are  fallen  and  dead  ;  and 
Saul  and  Jonathan  his  son  are  dead  also. 

5.  And  David  said  unto  the  young  man  that  told  him.  How 
knowest  thou  that  Saul  and  Jonathan  his  son  are  dead?  And 
the  young  man  that  told    him  said,  As  I  happened   perchance 
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upon  monnt  Gilboa,  behold,  Saul  leaned  upon  his  spear ;  and,  lo, 
the  chariots  and  horsemen  followed  hard  after  him«  And  when  he 
looked  behind  him,  he  saw  me,  and  called  xinto  me.  And  I 
answered.  Here  am  I.  And  he  said  xmto  me.  Who  art  thou  ?  And 
I  answered  him,  I  am  an  Amalekite.  And  he  said  nnto  me  again, 
Stand,  I  pray  thee,  npon  me,  and  slay  me :  for  anguish  is  oome  npon 
me,  because  my  life  is  yet  whole  in  me.  So  I  stood  upon  him,  and 
slew  him,  because  I  was  sure  that  he  could  not  live  after  he  was 
fallen :  and  I  took  the  crown  that  was  upon  his  head,  and  the  bracelet 
that  was  on  his  arm,  and  have  brought  them  hither  unto  my  lord. 
11.  llien  David  took  hold  on  his  clothes,  and  rent  them;  and 
likewise  all  the  men  that  were  with  him  ;  and  they  mourned,  and 
wept,  and  fasted  until  even,  for  Saul  and  for  Jonathan  his  son, 
and  for  the  people  of  Adoni,  and  for  the  house  of  Israel ;  because 
they  were  fallen  by  the  sword. 

13.  And  David  said  unto  the  young  man  that  told  him,  Whence 
art  thou?  And  he  answered,  I  am  tlie  son  of  a  stranger,  an 
Amalekite. 

14.  And  David  said  imto  him,  How  wast  thou  not  a&aid  to 
stretch  forth  thine  hand  to  destroy  Adonis  anointed ?  And  David 
called  one  of  the  young  men,  and  said,  Gro  near  and  fall  upon  him. 
And  he  smote  him  that  he  died.  And  David  said  unto  him.  Thy 
blood  be  upon  thy  head ;  for  thy  mouth  hath  testified  against  thee, 
saying,  I  have  slain  Adoni's  anointed. 

The  lament  of  David. — 2  Samuel  i.  17.  And  David  lamented  with 
this  lamentation  over  Saul  and  over  Jonathan  his  son. 

18.  (Also  he  bade  them  teach  the  Bene  Yudah  the  use  of  the 
bow  :  behold,  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  Jasher.) 

19.  The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  thy  high  places ;  how 
are  the  mighty  fallen ! 

20.  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon ; 
lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice,  lest  the  daughters  of 
the  unoircumcised  triumph. 

21.  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no  dew,  neither  let 
there  be  rain  upon  you,  nor  fields  of  offerings;  for  there  the  shield 
of  the  mighty  is  vilely  cast  away,  the  shield  of  Saul,  as  though  he 
had  not  been  anointed  with  oil. 

22.  From  the  blood  of  the  slain,  from  the  fat  of  the  mighty,  the 
bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not  back,  and  the  sword  of  Saul  returned 

not  empty. 

23.  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives, 
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and  in  their  deaths  they  were  not  divided ;  they  were  swifter 
than  eagles,  they  were  stronger  than  lions. 

24.  Ye  daughters  of  Israel,  weep  over  Saul,  who  clothed  you  in 
scarlet,  with  other  delights,  who  put  on  ornaments  of  gold  upon 
your  apparel. 

25.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  in  the  midst  of  the  battle !  O 
Jonathan,  thou  wast  slain  in  thine  high  places. 

26.  I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan  :  very  pleasant 
hast  thou  been  imto  me  :  thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful,  passing 
the  love  of  women. 

27.  How  are  the  mighty  Tallen,  and  the  weapons  of  war  perished ! 
David  at  Hebrox. — Although  David  slew  the  man  who  brought 

him  the  crown  of  Saul,  he  was  prompt  enough  to  assimie  it.  He 
forthwith  consulted  his  fetish.  Shall  I  go  up  and  whither  ?  to 
Hebron. 

That  is  he  deliberated  on  the  course  he  should  pursue,  and 
enunciated  the  result  of  his  deliberations  as  the  mandate  of  the 
oracle. 

He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  forces  he  had  collected, 
with  the  assurances  of  support  which  he  had  received  in  reply  to 
his  presents  of  Amalekite  spoil,  were  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
acquire  Hebron  and  establish  a  sovereignty  in  that  region.  He 
hold  also  the  district  of  Ziklag,  and  was  in  alliance  with  Achish. 

The  predatory  chieftain,  like  a  Nadir  Shah,  foimd  abundant 
followers  to  augment  his  original  banditti. 

The  policy  of  David,  warned  by  the  fate  of  Saul,  of  the  danger 
of  trusting  to  his  superstitious  subjects,  led  him  to  form  a  body- 
guard of  foreigners,  like  the  Swiss  guard  of  the  French  kings  and 
the  popes,  not  only  for  the  protection  of  his  person,  but  for  the 
execution  of  mandates,  which  his  Hebrew  subjects  might  have  been 
less  ready  to  obey  against  their  countrymen. 

He  collected  for  this  guard  600  Philistines,  and  perhaps  other 
foreigners,  Cherethites,  Pelethites  and  Gittites.  This  guard  was 
for  some  years  under  the  command  of  Ittai  of^Gath,  and  at  the 
time  of  David's  death  under  the  command  of  the  unscrupulous 
Benaiah. . 

This  was  the  master  stroke  of  David's  policy.  It  secured  him 
alike  against  the  intrigues  of  the  Adonians,  over  whom,  including  the 
high  priest,  he  assumed  an  absolute  religious  supremacy ;  and  also 
against  those  of  the  worshippers  of  other  cults,  and  the  ambition  of 
the  captains  of  his  Palestinian  army. 
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He  endeavoured  to  coax  the  men  of  Jabeah,  the  capital  of  Gilead, 
to  join  his  standard ;  but  they  were  £uthfiil  to  the  family  of  Saul 
their  deliverer. 

Abner  Ben  Ner,  the  snrviving  leader  of  Saul's  ronted  army, 
rallied  his  forces,  and  established  a  military  station,  Mahanaim, 
in  Gilead.  He  there  proclaimed  his  consin  Esh-baal  (by  the  petty 
malignity  of  levitical  writers  metamorphosed  into  Ish-bosheth), 
Sanl's  remaining  son,  king  of  IsraeL  For  although  Jonathan 
had  left  a  son  Mephi-bal  (similarly  corrupted  into  Mephi-bosheth), 
he  was  only  5  years  old,  and  had  been  lamed  by  a  fidl  from  the 
arms  of  his  nurse. 

In  religious,  as  well  as  in  popular  matters,  David,  after  the  deatb 
of  Samuel,  exhibited  great  talent,  as  well  as  duplicity.  There 
were  powerful  antagonistic  elements  in  the  centre  of  his  realm, 
the  Adonian  and  the  heathen.  He  availed  himself  of  the  former, 
by  an  affectation  of  devoted  subserviency  to  Adonism,  dominant 
in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  after  he  had  obtained  poesesaimi 
of  Zion ;  but  he  prudently  concentrated  in  himself  the  supremacy 
over  that  sect.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  entered  into  any 
antagonism  with  the  votaries  of  other  religions ;  and  surrounded 
by  this  favoured  body-guard,  whose  religion  differed  entirely  from 
the  Adonite,  and  to  a  great  extent  from  the  other  worships  of  his 
own  dominions,  he  was  able  to  establish  an  absolute  despotism  over 
all,  except  his  army,  and  a  considerable  control  over  that.  In  this, 
however,  he  found  a  rival,  of  whom  he  was  always  jealous,  and 
often  afraid.  The  army  too  was  probably  jealous  of  the  favourite 
Philistine  body-guard.  The  sons  of  Zeruiah,  David's  sister,  had, 
from  their  conduct  in  the  marauding  campaigns,  become  almost  as 
formidable  to  David  as  he  had  been  to  Saul.  But  Joab  and  his 
brothers  were  content  to  enjoy  the  leadership  of  the  armies,  with 
the  privilege  of  occasional  dictation,  and  to  leave  their  uncle  in 
the  enjoyment  of  kingship  and  sloth. 

From  the  time  of  David's  establishment  as  king  of  Hebron,  Joab 
took  upon  himself  the  real  control  of  all  military  affairs,  but 
leaving  to  David  the  popular  fame  of  his  achievements,  and  the 
ignominy  of  perpetrating  the  massacres  of  which  Joab  was 
ashamed.  David  was  conscious  of  this  imperial  domination  from 
the  time  of  his  settlement  in  Hebron.  He  endeavoured  to  emanci- 
pate himself  from  it ;  especially  when  he  was  under  the  greatest 
obligations  of  gratitude  for  Joab's  services,  as  in  the  case  of 
Abner's  treachery,  and  of  Absalom's  rebellion,  but  in  vain.     He 
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therefore  bequeathed  to  Solomon  the  duty  of  murdering  the  man 
who  had  established  him  twice,  if  not  thrice,  upon  the  throne. 

It  does  not  appear  to  what  extent  the  leadership  of  Joab  had 
contributed  to  the  success  of  David's  marauding  warfare.  But 
from  the  time  of  David's  establishment  in  Hebron,  except  in 
marking  the  epoch,  in  receiving  gratulations  and  applause,  in 
exposing  himself  in  superstitious  ceremonies,  in  committing 
atrocious  cruelties,  and  domestic  crimes,  by  which  David  obtained 
celebrity,  Joab  was  the  conspicuous  character  of  David  s  reign. 
In  all  the  wars  of  David,  Joab  was  the  victor,  David  the  triumphal 
phantom.  Joab  is  the  true  hero  of  Hebrew  history,  beside  whom 
David,  notwithstanding  all  the  pageantry,  and  laudation  with 
which  he  is  surrounded,  sinks  into  insignificancy,  on  an  analysis 
of  its  records.  He  imbued  his  hand  in  blood,  frequently  at  the 
command  of  his  sovereign,  occasionally  on  his  own  account.  He 
assassinated  Abner,  but  Abner  had  bartered  his  treason  for  Joab's 
^  blood.  He  assassinated  Amasa,  but  Amasa  had  been  bribed  by 
David  to  get  rid  of  Joab,  who  had  just  restored  that  dotard  to  his 
realm.  Joab  had  been  guilty  of  crimes  enough  for  his  sovereign 
and  himself.  His  murder  may  have  been  a  just  punishment ; 
but  it  was  ordered  by  an  ungrateful  king,  and  executed  by  an 
ungrateful  successor  in  the  kingdom  which  he  had  created. 

Story. — 2  Samuel  ii.  1.  And  it  came  to  pass  after  this,  that 
David  enquired  of  Adoni  saying.  Shall  I  go  up  into  any  of  the 
cities  of  Judah  ?  And  Adoni  said  unto  him,  Oo  up.  And  David 
said,  Whither  shall  I  go  up  ?    And  he  said.  Unto  Hebron. 

2.  So  David  went  up  thither,  and  his  2  wives  also,  Ahinoam  the 
Jezreelitess,  and  Abigail  Kabal's  wife  the  Carmelite.  And  his  men 
that  were  with  him  did  David  bring  up,  every  man  with  his 
household,  and  they  dwelt  in  the  cities  of  Hebron. 

4.  And  the  men  of  Judah  came,  and  there  they  anointed  David 
king  over  the  house  of  Judah.  And  they  told  David  saying.  That 
the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead  were  they  that  buried  Saul.  And  David 
sent  messengers  unto  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead,  and  said  unto 
them.  Blessed  be  ye  of  Adoni,  that  ye  have  shewed  this  kindness 
unto  your  lord,  even  unto  Saul,  and  have  buried  him.  And  now 
Adoni  shew  kindness  and  truth  unto  you :  and  I  also  will  requite 
yon  this  kindness,  because  ye  have  done  this  thing.  Therefore 
now  let  your  hands  be  strengthened,  and  be  ye  valiant :  for  your 
master  Saul  is  dead :  and  also  the  house  of  Judah  have  anointed  me 
king  over  them. 
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8.  But  Abner  Ben  Ner,  captain  of  Saul's  host,  took  Ish-boaheth 
the  Bon  of  Saul  and  brought  him  over  to  Mahanaim ;  and  made 
him  king  over  Gilead  and  over  the  Ashurites,  and  over  Jezreel,  and 
over  Ephraim,  and  over  Benjamin,  and  over  all  IsraeL 

10.  lah-bosheth  Saul's  son  was  40  years  old  when  he  began  to 
reign  over  Israel,  and  reigned  2  years. 

But  the  house  of  Judah  followed  David. 

11.  And  the  time  that  David  was  king  in  Hebron  over  the  house 
of  Judah  w£U3  7  years  and  6  months. 

Josephns  says  (Ant.  YIl.  i.  3),  ''But  as  soon  as  Aber  Ben  Ner,  who 
was  general  of  Saul's  army,  and  a  very  active  man,  and  good 
natured,  knew  that  the  king  and  Jonathan  and  his  2  other  sons 
were  fallen  in  battle,  he  made  haste  into  the  camp,  and  taking 
away  with  him  the  remaining  son  of  Saul,  whose  name  was  Ish- 
bosheth,  he  passed  over  to  the  land  beyond  Jordan,  and  ordained 
him  the  king  of  the  whole  multitude,  excepting  the  tribe  of  Judah  ; 
and  made  his  royal  seat  in  a  place  called  in  our  language  Mahanaim, 
but  in  the  language  of  the  Grecians  The  Camps ;  from  whence 
Abner  made  haste  with  a  select  body  to  fight  with  such  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  as  were  disposed  to  it,  for  he  was  angry  that  this 
tribe  had  set  up  David  for  their  king." 

The  Battle  between  Joab  and  Abner. — The  commencement  of 
this  battle  corresponds  with  the  beginnings  of  the  fights  presented 
in  various  ancient  histories,  in  single  combats,  or  the  conflicts  of  a 
few  champions  of  each  army ;  and  with  certain  fatal  sports  prac- 
tised in  Scotland  in  comparatively  recent  times ;  and  seems  to  have 
grown  into  a  general  fight  after  the  modem  fashion  of  warfare  of 
the  Samauli  tribes. 

llie  result  of  this  battle  seems  to  have  been  the  establishment  of 
David's  rule  in  the  south,  and  that  of  Esh-bal  in  Ephraim  and 
Gilead,  and  a  fierce  animosity  between  Joab  and  Abner. 

Josephus  (Ant.  VII.  i.  3)  says,  "Joab,  whose  father  was  Suri, 
and  his  mother,  Zeruiah,  David's  sister,  was  general  of  David's 
army." 

Story. — 2  Samuel  ii.  12.  And  Abner  Ben-Ner,  and  the  servants 
of  Ish-bosheth  the  son  of  Saul,  went  out  from  Mahanaim  to 
Gibeon. 

13.  And  Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah,  and  the  servants  of  David, 
went  out,  and  met  together  by  the  pool  of  Gibeon;  and  they  sat 
down,  the  one  on  the  one  side  of  the  pool,  and  the  other  on  the 
other  side  of  the  pool. 
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14.  And  Abner  said  to  Joab,  Let  the  young  men  now  arise,  and 
play  before  us.     And  Joab  said,  Let  them  arise. 

15.  And  there  arose  and  went  over  by  number,  12  of  Benjamin 
which  pertained  to  Ish-bosheth,  the  son  of  Saul,  and  12  of  the  ser- 
vants of  David.  And  they  caught  every  one  his  fellow  by  the 
head;  and  thrust  his  sword  in  his  fellow's  side  ;  so  they  fell  down 
together ;  wherefore  that  place  was  called  Helkath-hazzurim,  which 
is  in  Gibeon. 

17.  And  there  was  a  very  sore  battle  that  day  ;  and  Abner  was 
beaten,  and  the  men  of  Israel,  before  the  servants  of  David. 

18.  And  there  were  3  sons  of  Zeruiah  there,  Joab,  and  Abishai, 
and  Asahel. 

And  Asahel  was  as  light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe.  And  Asahel  pur- 
sued after  Abner ;  and  in  going  he  turned  neither  to  the  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left  from  following  Abner.  Then  Abner  looked 
behind  him,  and  said.  Art  thou  Asahel  ?  And  he  answered,  I  am. 
And  Abner  said  to  him,  Turn  thee  aside  to  thy  right  hand  or  to 
thy  left,  and  lay  thee  hold  of  one  of  the  young  men,  and  take  thee 
his  armour.  But  Asahel  would  not  turn  aside  from  following  him. 
And  Abner  said  again  to  Asahel,  Turn  thee  aside  from  following 
me ;  wherefore  should  I  smite  thee  to  the  ground  ?  how  then 
should  I  hold  up  my  face  to  Joab  thy  brother?  Howbeit  he 
refused  to  turn  aside ;  therefore  Abner  with  the  hinder  end  of  the 
spear  smote  him  under  the  fifth  rib,  that  the  spear  came  out 
behind  him ;  and  he  fell  down  there,  and  died  in  the  same  place. 

23.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  as  many  as  came  to  the  place  where 
Asahel  fell  down  and  died  stood  still. 

24.  Joab  also  and  Abishai  pursued  after  Abner ;  and  the  sun 
went  down  when  they  were  come  to  the  hill  of  Ammah,  that  lieth 
before  Giah  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  Gibeon. 

25.  And  the  children  of  Benjamin  gathered  themselves  to- 
gether after  Abner,  and  became  one  troop,  and  stood  on  the  top 
of  a  hill. 

26.  Then  Abner  called  to  Joab,  and  said.  Shall  the  sword  devour 
for  ever  ?  knowest  thou  not  that  it  will  be  bitterness  in  the  latter 
end  ?  how  long  shall  it  be  then  ere  thou  bid  the  people  return 
from  following  their  brethren  ?  And  Joab  said.  As  Adoni  liveth, 
unless  thou  hadst  spoken,  surely  then  in  the  morning  the  people 
had  gone  up  every  one  from  following  his  brother. 

28.  So  Joab  blew  a  trumpet,  and  all  the  people  stood  still,  and 
pursued  after  Israel  no  more,  neither  fought  they  any  more. 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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29.  And  Abner  and  his  men  walked  all  that  night  through  the 
plain,  and  passed  over  Jordan,  and  went  through  all  Bithron,  and 
they  came  to  Mahanaim. 

30.  And  Joab  returned  from  following  Abner ;  and  when  he  had 
gathered  all  the  people  together,  there  lacked  of  David's  servants 
19  men  and  Asahel. 

31.  But  the  servants  of  David  had  smitten  of  Benjamin,  and  of 
Abner's  men,  so  that  360  men  died. 

32.  And  they  took  up  Asahel,  and  buried  him  in  the  sepulchre 
of  his  father,  which  was  in  Bethlehem. 

And  Joab  and  his  men  went  all  night,  and  they  came  to  Hebron 
at  break  of  day. 

The  War  continued, — 2  Samuel  iii.  1.  Now  there  was  long  war 
between  the  house  of  Saul  and  the  house  of  David :  but  David 
waxed  stronger  and  stronger ;  and  the  house  of  Saul  waxed  weaker 
and  weaker. 

2.  And  unto  David  were  sons  bom  in  Hebron. 

His  firstborn  was  Ammon,  of  Ahinoam  the  Jezreelitess. 

3.  His  2nd,  Chileab  (Josephus  says  Daniel),  of  Abigail  the  wife 
of  Nabal  the  Carmelite. 

The  3rd,  Absalom  the  son  of  Maacah  the  daughter  of  Talmai 
king  of  Greshur. 

4.  The  4th,  Adonijah  the  son  of  Haggith. 
The  5th,  Shepah-tiah  the  son  of  Abital. 

5.  And  the  6th,  Ithream,  by  Eglah  Darvid's  wife. 
These  were  bom  to  David  in  Hebron. 

Abner's  Treachery  and  Death. — Abner  appears  to  have  exer- 
cised an  influence  over  Esh-bal,  and,  perhaps,  a  domination,  which 
created  apprehension  in  the  mind  of  Esh-bal  of  his  intending  to 
supersede  him  in  the  sovereignty.  This  led  to  a  quarrel.  Whether 
David  had  ofifered  Abner  any  inducements  such  as  he  had  offered 
to  the  people  of  Jabesh-gilead  does  not  appear.  But  Abner  excited 
by  a  reproach  of  Esh-bal  proposed  a  treasonable  league  with  David ; 
which  that  unscrupulous  king,  after  a  little  negotiation  with  Esh- 
bal  to  get  his  wife  out  of  his  power,  in  which  he  is  aided  by  Abner, 
readily  accepted. 

David,  notwithstanding  his  body-guard,  entertained  similar  appre- 
hensions of  the  influence  of  his  general,  Joab,  and  his  brother,  the 
sons  of  Zeruiah.  The  terms  of  the  confederacy  between  David  and 
Abner  were  that  the  latter  should  get  his  sovereign,  and  that  the 
former  should  get  his  great  captain,  out  of  the  way ;   and  that 
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David  should  be  established  king  of  Israel,  and  Abner  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  the  place  of  Joab.  What 
personal  designs  these  worthy  leaguers  may  have  entertained 
towards  each  other  does  not  appear. 

The  scheme  was  defeated  by  the  sudden  return  of  Joab,  who 
took  Abner  aside  in  the  gate  to  speak  with  him  quietly,  and  smote 
him  under  the  fifth  rib.  His  pretext  was  that  Abner  had  slain 
Joab's  brother  Abishai ;  the  real  inducement  was  probably  his 
knowledge  or  suspicion  of  the  conspiracy  against  himself. 

The  grief  of  David  for  this  assassination  was  probably  sincere, 
as  it  interfered  with  his  own  scheme.  It  was  very  ostentatious, 
perhaps,  as  Josephus  suggests,  "to  get  a  good  reputation,"  and 
perhaps  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  Esh-bal. 

Either  the  vexation  of  David  at  the  miscarriage  of  his  plot,  or  the 
wit  of  the  historian,  makes  the  king's  lamentation  over  Abner  com- 
mence with  the  sarcasm,  "  Died  Abner  as  a  fool  dieth  ?  Thy  hands 
were  not  bound,  nor  thy  feet  put  into  fetters." 

Story,  —2  Samuel  iii.  6.  And  it  came  to  pass,  while  there  was  war 
between  the  house  of  Saul  and  the  house  of  David,  that  Abner 
made  himself  strong  for  the  house  of  Saul.  And  Saul  had  a  con- 
cubine, whose  name  was  Hizpah,  the  daughter  of  Aiah :  and  Ish- 
bosheth  said  to  Abner,  Wherefore  hast  thou  gone  in  unto  my 
father's  concubine  ? 

8.  Then  was  Abner  very  wroth  for  the  words  of  Ish-bosheth, 
and  said.  Am  I  a  dog's  head,  which  against  Judah  do  shew  kind- 
ness this  day  unto  the  house  of  Saul  thy  father,  to  his  brethren, 
and  to  his  friends,  and  have  not  delivered  thee  into  the  hand  of 
David,  that  thou  chargest  me  to  day  with  a  fault  concerning 
this  woman?  So  do  god  to  Abner,  and  more  also,  except,  as 
Adoni  hath  sworn  to  David,  even  so  I  do  to  him;  to  translate 
the  kingdom  from  the  house  of  Saul,  and  to  set  up  the  throne 
of  David  over  Israel  and  over  Judah,  from  Dan  even  to  Beer- 
sheba. 

11.  And  he  could  not  answer  Abner  a  word  again,  because  he 
feared  him. 

12.  And  Abner  sent  messengers  to  David  on  his  behalf,  saying. 
Whoso  is  the  land  ?  saying  also.  Make  thy  league  with  me,  and, 
behold,  my  hand  shall  be  with  thee,  to  bring  about  all  Israel  unto 
thee. 

13.  And  he  said,  Well;  I  will  make  a  league  with  thee:  but 
one  thing  I  require  of  thee,  that  is,  Thou  shalt  not  see  my  face, 

Y  2 
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except  thou  first  bring  Michal  SauFs  daughter,  when  thou  comest 
to  see  ray  face. 

14.  And  David  sent  messengers  to  Ish-bosheth  Saul's  son,  saying, 
Deliver  me  my  wife  Michal,  which  I  espoused  to  me  for  100  fore- 
skins of  the  Philistines.  And  Ish-bosheth  sent,  and  took  her  from 
her  husband,  even  from  Phaltiel  Ben  Laish.  And  her  husband 
went  with  her  along  weeping  behind  her  to  Bahurim.  Then  said 
Abner  unto  him,  Go,  return.     And  he  returned. 

17.  And  Abner  had  communication  with  the  elders  of  Israel, 
saying,  Ye  sought  for  David  in  times  past  to  be  king  over  you ; 
now  then  do  it,  for  Adoni  hath  spoken  of  David,  saying.  By  the 
hand  of  my  servant  David  I  will  save  my  people  Israel  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  Philistines,  and  out  of  the  hand  of  all  their  enemies. 

19.  And  Abner  also  spake  in  the  ears  of  Benjamin. 
(Josephus,  Ant.  VII.  i.,  says  "  All  of  that  tribe  were  Ish-bosheth's 

body-guard.") 

And  Abner  went  also  to  speak  in  the  ears  of  David  in  Hebron  all 
that  seemed  good  to  Israel,  and  that  seemed  good  to  the  whole 
house  of  Benjamin. 

20.  So  Abner  came  to  David  to  Hebron,  and  20  men  with  him. 
And  David  made  Abner  and  the  men  that  were  with  him  a 
feast. 

21.  And  Abner  said  unto  David,  I  will  arise  and  go,  and  will 
gather  all  Israel  unto  my  lord  the  king,  that  they  may  make  a 
league  with  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  reign  over  all  that  thine 
heart  desireth.  And  David  sent  Abner  away,  and  he  went  in 
peace. 

22.  And,  behold,  the  servants  of  David  and  Joab  came  from  pur- 
suing a  troop,  and  brought  in  a  great  spoil  with  them ;  but 
Abner  was  not  with  David  in  Hebron  ;  for  he  had  sent  him  away, 
and  he  waj3  gone  in  peace. 

23.  When  Joab  and  all  the  host  that  was  with  him  were  come, 
they  told  Joab,  saying,  Abner  Ben^Ner  came  to  the  king,  and  he 
hath  sent  him  away,  and  he  has  gone  in  peace. 

24.  Then  Joab  came  to  the  king  and  said.  What  hast  thou  done  ? 
Behold,  Abner  came  unto  thee  ;  why  is  it  that  thou  hast  sent  him 
away,  and  he  has  quite  gone  ?  Thou  knowest  Abner  Ben  Ner, 
that  he  came  to  deceive  thee,  and  to  know  thy  going  out,  and  thy 
coming  in,  and  to  know  all  that  thou  doest. 

26.  And  when  Joab  was  come  out  from  David,  he  sent  messen- 
gers after  Abner,  which  brought  him  again  from  the  well  Sirah 
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(Besira — 20  furlongs  from  Hebron,  Josephus,  Ant.  VII.  i.  6);  but 
David  knew  it  not. 

27.  And  when  Abner  was  returned  to  Hebron,  Joab  took  him 
aside  in  the  gate  to  speak  with  him  quietly,  and  smote  him  there 
under  the  fifth  rib,  that  he  died,  for  the  blood  of  Asahel  his 
brother. 

28.  And  afterward  when  David  heard  it,  he  said,  I  and  my 
kingdom  are  guiltless  before  Adoni  for  ever  from  the  blood  of 
Abner  Ben  Ner;  let  it  rest  on  the  head  of  Joab,  and  on  all  his 
father's  house ;  and  let  there  not  fail  from  the  house  of  Joab  one 
that  hath  an  issue,  or  that  is  a  leper,  or  that  leaneth  on  a  staff, 
or  that  falleth  on  the  sword,  or  that  lacketh  bread. 

30.  So  Joab  and  Abishai  his  brother  slew  Abner,  because  he  had 
slain  their  brother  Asahel  at  Gibeon  in  the  battle. 

31.  And  David  said  to  Joab,  and  to  all  the  people  that  were  with 
him,  Bend  your  clothes,  and  gird  you  with  sackcloth,  and  mourn 
before  Abner.  And  king  David  himself  followed  the  bier.  And 
they  buried  Abner  in  Hebron ;  and  the  king  lifted  up  his  voice, 
and  wept  at  the  grave  of  Abner  ;  and  all  the  people  wept.  And 
the  king  lamented  over  Abner,  and  said.  Died  Abner  as  a  fool  dieth  ? 
Thy  hands  were  not  bound,  nor  thy  feet  put  into  fetters ;  as  a  man 
falleth  before  wicked  men,  so  fellest  thou.  And  all  the  people  wept 
again  over  him. 

35.  And  when  all  the  people  came  to  cause  David  to  eat  meat 
while  it  was  yet  day,  David  sware,  So  do  god  to  me,  and  more  also, 
if  I  taste  bread,  or  ought  else  till  the  sun  be  down. 

36.  And  all  the  people  took  notice  of  it,  and  it  pleased  them ;  as 
whatsoever  the  king  did  pleased  all  the  people.  For  all  the 
people  and  all  Israel  understood  that  day  that  it  was  not  of  the 
king  to  slay  Abner  Ben-Ner. 

38.  And  the  king  said  unto  his  servants,  Enow  ye  not  that  there 
is  a  prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel?  And  I 
am  this  day  weak,  though  anointed  king  ;  and  these  men  the  sons 
of  Zeruiah  be  too  hard  for  me ;  Adoni  shall  reward  the  doer  of 
evil  acccording  to  his  wickedness. 

Josephus  (Ant.  VII.  i.  6),  after  narrating  the  mourning  of  David 
for  Abner,  proceeds — "  Indeed  David  principally  intended  to  gain 
a  good  reputation,  and  therefore  took  care  to  do  what  was  proper 
in  this  case.  Whence  none  had  any  suspicion  that  he  was  the 
author  of  Abner's  death.  He  also  said  this  to  the  multitude : 
1'hat  he  was  greatly  troubled  at  the  death  of  so  good  a  man,  and 
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that  the  afifairs  of  the  Hebrews  had  suffered  great  detriment  by 
being  deprived  of  him  who  was  of  so  great  abilities  to  preserve 
them  by  his  excellent  advice,  and  by  strength  of  his  hands  in  war. 
But  he  added,  that  god,  who  hath  a  regard  to  all  men's  actions,  will 
not  suffer  this  man  to  go  off  imrevenged ;  but  know  ye  that  I  am 
not  able  to  do  any  thing  to  these  sons  of  Zeruiah,  Joab,  and  Abi- 
shai,  who  have  more  power  than  I  have  ;  but  god  will  requite  their 
insolent  attempts  upon  their  own  heads.*' 

The  Murder  of  Esh-bal. — The  sovereignty  of  Esh-bal  depended 
entirely  upon  the  energy  of  Abner. 

Two  brothers  Baanah  and  Hechab,  captains  or  generals  in  the 
army  of  Esh-bal,  perhaps  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Abner  and 
David,  murdered  their  master  and  fled  to  David  with  the  agreeable 
news.  The  news  was  doubtless  welcome  to  the  king  of  Hebron, 
they  had  achieved  what  Abner  could  not  perform,  but  their  ex- 
ample was  dangerous  to  an  anointed  king,  and  their  meet  reward 
was  death. 

By  the  piety  of  David  the  head  of  the  betrayed  sovereign  was 
consigned  to  the  traitor's  grave. 

In  this  story  we  have  a  description  of  the  palace  of  an  Israelite 
monarch.  The  assassins  came  into  the  midst  of  the  house,  as  though 
they  would  have  fetched  wheat,  while  the  king  lay  on  his  bed 
in  the  bed-chamber;  and  they  smote  him  and  slew  him.  The 
granary  and  the  royal  bed-chamber  must  have  been  close  together. 

Mephibal  the  son  of  Jonathan  and  heir  to  the  vacant  throne  of 
Israel  was  only  7  years  old,  and  lame.  And  there  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  any  member  of  the  family  of  Saul  competent  to 
establish  him  in  the  kingdom,  or  himself:  and  as  yet  David  took 
little  interest  in  the  family  of  his  brother  Jonathan,  who  was 
so  very  pleasant  to  him,  and  for  whom  he  had  been  so  much 
distressed. 

Story. — 2  Samuel  iv.  1.  And  when  Saul  s  son  heard  that  Abner 
was  dead  in  Hebron,  his  hands  were  feeble,  and  all  the  Israelites 
were  troubled. 

2.  And  Saul's  son  had  2  men  that  were  captains  of  bands ;  the 
name  of  the  one  was  Baanah,  and  the  name  of  the  other  Beohab, 
the  sons  of  Bimmon  a  Beerothite,  of  the  Bene  Yamin  (for  Beeroth 
also  was  reckoned  to  Benjamin :  and  the  Beerothites  fled  to  Oittim, 
and  were  sojourners  there  until  this  day). 

4.  And  Jonathan,  Saul's  son,  had  a  son  that  was  lame  of  his  feet. 
He  was  5  years  old  when  the  tidings  came  of  Saul  and  Jonathan 
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out  of  Jezreel,  and  his  nurse  took  him  up,  and  fled ;  and  it  came  to 
pass,  as  she  made  haste  to  flee,  that  he  fell,  and  became  lame.  And 
his  name  was  Mephibosheth. 

5.  And  the  sons  of  Bimmon  the  Beerothite,  Sechab  and  Baanah, 
went  and  came  about  the  heat  of  the  day  to  the  house  of  Ish-bosheth, 
who  lay  on  a  bed  at  noon.  And  they  came  thither  into  the  midst 
of  the  house,  as  though  they  would  have  fetched  wheat,  and  they 
smote  him  under  the  fifth  rib :  and  Rechab  and  Baanah  his  brother 
escaped.  For  when  they  came  into  the  house,  he  lay  on  his  bed 
in  his  bed-chamber,  and  they  smote  him,  and  slew  him,  and  be- 
headed him,  and  took  his  head,  and  gat  them  away  through  the 
plain  all  night. 

8.  And  they  brought  the  head  of  Ish-bosheth  unto  David  to 
Hebron,  and  said  to  the  king.  Behold,  the  head  of  Ish-bosheth  the 
son  of  Saul,  thine  enemy,  which  sought  thy  life ;  and  Adoni  hath 
avenged  my  lord  the  king  this  day  of  Saul  and  of  his  seed. 

9.  And  David  answered  Rechab  and  Baanah  his  brother,  the 
sons  of  Rimmon  the  Beerothite,  and  said  unto  them.  As  Adoni 
liveth,  who  hath  redeemed  my  soul  out  of  all  adversity,  when 
one  told  me  saying.  Behold,  Saul  is  dead,  thinking  to  have  brought 
good  tidings,  I  took  hold  of  him,  and  slew  him  in  Ziklag,  who 
thought  I  would  have  given  him  a  reward  for  his  tidings.  How 
much  more,  when  wicked  men  have  sl^n  a  righteous  person  in  his 
own  house  upon  his  bed  ?  shall  I  not  now  therefore  require  his 
blood  of  your  hand,  and  take  you  away  from  the  earth. 

12.  And  David  commanded  his  young  men,  and  they  slew  them, 
and  cut  off  their  hands  and  their  feet,  and  hanged  them  up  over 
the  pool  in  Hebron.  And  they  took  the  head  of  Ish-bosheth  and 
buried  it  in  the  sepulchre  of  Abner  in  Hebron. 

The  Gatuerino  of  the  Clans  to  Hebrox. — As  it  is  said  that 
Ish-bosheth  (Esh-bal)  reigned  over  Israel  2  years,  and  that 
David  reigned  at  Hebron  7  years  and  6  months,  there  is  a  period 
unaccounted  for  of  5  years  and  6  months.  As  it  is  said  that 
Abner  made  Ish-bosheth  king  immediately  after  the  death  of  Saul, 
this  period  must  have  elapsed  after  the  murder  of  Ish-bosheth, 
during  which  the  circumstances  occurred  which  led  to  the  union 
of  Israel  and  Judah.  Of  these  circumstances  we  have  no 
account. 

The  interval  in  Israel  was  necessarily  one  of  anarchy,  perhaps  of 
civil  wars,  and  perhaps  of  conspiracies  fomented  by  David  and  his 
agents. 
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There  is  no  account  of  invasions  by  the  Philistines,  and  most 
probably  David  was  consolidating  his  power. 

The  account  of  the  gathering  to  David  in  Hebron  given  in 
1  Chronicles  xii.  23-40  is  as  manifestly  spurious  as  it  is  absurd. 

According  to  verse  38,  all  Israel  were  of  one  heart  to  make  David 
king,  yet,  according  to  the  compiler  of  this  collection  of  fictions, 
an  army  is  collected ;  as  if,  instead  of  being  about  to  be  crowned 
with  universal  acclamation,  he  was  preparing  an  armament  to 
conquer  the  world.  The  following  is  the  list  of  this  imaginary 
array: — Judah,  6,800;  Simeon,  7,100;  Levi,  4,600;  Jehoiada  with 
3,700  priests  led  by  young  Zadok  and  22  captains ;  Benjamin,  3,000 
=  25,200.  These  numbers  are  comparatively  moderate,  but  vast 
indeed  are  the  legions  swarming  from  the  north  and  the  east :  from 
Ephraim,  20,800;  western  Manasseh,  18,000;  Issachar,  200  chief- 
tains and  all  their  brethren;  Zebulun,  50,000;  Naphtali,  1,000 
captains  and  37,000  men  ;  Dan,  the  little  city  in  the  north,  28,600 ; 
Asher,  40,000 ;  from  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  120,000  =  315,600, 
and  with  the  southerns,  340,800  warriors.  The  very  mountains  of 
southern  Judah  must  have  trembled  under  such  a  gathering  with 
the  sisses,  the  camels,  the  mules,  and  the  oxen,  bearing  the  supplies 
for  the  three  days'  feast. 

Dan  sent,  according  to  this,  28,600  fighting  men.  The  southern 
tribe  had  become  extinct,  ^nd  was  represented  only  by  its  little 
emigrant  colony  in  the  north,  of  which  no  more  is  heard,  except  as 
the  shrine  of  Micah's  image,  and  one  of  Jeroboam's  bulls. 

Story. — 2  Samuel  v.  1.  Then  came  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to 
David  unto  Hebron,  and  spake.  Behold,  we  are  thy  bone  and  thy 
flesh.  Also  in  time  past,  when  Saul  was  king  over  us,  thou  wast 
he  that  leddest  out  and  broughtest  in  Israel,  and  Adoni  said  to 
thee.  Thou  shalt  feed  my  people  Israel,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  captain 
over  Israel. 

3.  So  all  the  elders  of  Israel  came  to  the  king  to  Hebron ;  and 
king  David  made  a  league  with  them  in  Hebron  before  Adoni  :  and 
they  anointed  David  king  over  Israel. 

4.  And  David  was  30  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  he 
reigned  40  years. 

5.  In  Hebron  he  reigned  over  Judah  7  years  and  6  months.  And 
in  Jerusalem  he  reigned  33  years  over  all  Israel  and  Judah. 

1  Chronicles  xi.  1,  2,  3,  are  almost  a  verbatim  copy  of  2  Samuel 
V.  1,  2,  3. 

1  Chronicles  xii.  23.  And  these  are  the  numbers  of  the  bands 
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that  were  ready  armed  to  the  war,  and  came  .to  David  to  Hebron, 
to  turn  the  kingdom  of  Saul  to  him,  according  to  the  word  of 
Adoni. 

24.  The  Bene  Judah  that  bare  shield  and  spear  were  6,800  ready 
armed  to  the  war. 

25.  Of  the  Bene  Simeon,  mighty  men  of  valour  for  the  war, 
7,100. 

26.  Of  the  Bene  Levi,  4,600. 

27.  And  Jehoiada  was  the  leader  of  the  Aaronites,  and  with  him 
were  3,700 ;  and  Zadok,  a  young  man  mighty  of  valour,  and  of  his 
father's  house  22  captains. 

29.  And  of  the  Bene  Yamin,  the  kindred  of  Saul,  3,000 ;  for 
hitherto  the  greatest  part  had  kept  the  ward  of  the  house  of  Saul. 

30.  Of  the  Bene  Ephraim,  20,800  mighty  men  of  valour,  famous 
through  the  house  of  their  fathers. 

31.  Of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  18,000,  which  were  expressed 
by  name  to  come  and  make  David  king. 

32.  Of  the  Bene  Issachar,  which  were  men  that  had  under- 
standing of  the  times,  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to  do :  the  heads 
of  them  were  200 ;  and  all  their  brethren  at  their  commandment. 

33.  Of  Zebulun,  such  as  went  forth  to  battle,  expert  in  war,  with 
all  instruments  of  war,  50,000  which  could  keep  rank;  not  of 
double  heart. 

34.  Of  Naphtali,  1,000  captains,  and  with  them  with  shield  and 
spear,  37,000. 

35.  Of  the  Danites  expert  in  war,  28,600. 

36.  And  of  Asher,  such  as  went  forth  to  battle  expert  in  war, 
40,000. 

37.  And  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  of  the  Beubenites,  and  the 
Gadites,  and  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  with  all  manner  of 
instruments  of  war  for  the  battle,  120,000. 

38.  All  these  men  of  war,  that  could  keep  rank,  came  with  a 
perfect  heart  to  Hebron,  to  make  David  king  over  all  Israel :  and 
all  the  rest  also  of  Israel  were  of  one  heart  to  make  David  king. 

39.  And  there  they  were  with  David  three  days,  eating  and 
drinking,  for  their  brethren  had  prepared  for  them. 

40.  Moreover  they  that  were  nigh  them,  even  unto  Issachar  and 
Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  brought  bread  on  asses,  and  on  camels  and 
on  mules,  and  on  oxen,  and  meat,  meal,  cakes  of  figs,  and  bunches 
of  raisins,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  oxen  and  sheep  abundantly,  for 
there  was  joy  in  Israel. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

RETROSPECTIVE  AND   PROSPECTIVE  VIEW. 

What  has  been  laid  before  the  reader  exhibits  some  traces  of 
history  up  to  this  epoch,  though  so  faintly  as  to  bo  hardly 
discernible  through  «the  obscuration  in  which  they  have  been 
surrounded  by  myths,  allegories,  fables,  and  exaggerations,  and  the 
interpolations  of  later  times.  Yet  they  may  prepare  him,  better 
than  he  otherwise  might  have  been,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
arts,  institutions,  religions,  and  state  of  learning  and  letters  among 
the  Hebrew  and  other  Palestinians,  who  constituted  the  kingdom 
of  David,  and  his  successors  as  well  in  the  south  as  the  north. 

One  important  result  of  the  inquiry  is  the  demonstration  which 
it  affords  of  the  non-existence  of  the  pentateuchal  writings,  and 
their  accessories,  such  as  Joshua,  and  the  genealogies  introduced 
into  Chronicles,  until  long  after  David's  reign.  A  demonstration 
afforded  by  due  consideration  of  the  scriptures  themselves. 

The  books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  and  the  prophets,  not- 
vrithstanding  their  comparatively  recent  composition  and  manifest 
interpolations,  exhibit  a  strong  contrast  of  the  history  of  the 
country,  its  arts,  its  civil  and  religious  institutions,  and  observcmces 
with  those  mentioned  in  and  prescribed  by  the  pentateuch. 

Endeavouring  to  explain  this  contrariety,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
Nehemiah,  assert  that  the  people  had  forsaken  Adoni  (Yahaveh), 
forgotten  him,  disobeyed  him,  rebelled  against  him,  gone  a  whoring 
after  other  gods,  &o.  Thus,  in  fiEUst,  instead  of  maintaining  the 
pentateuch,  they  admit,  or  rather  assert  that  the  pretended  statutes 
and  judgments  of  Adoni  and  his  alleged  covenant  had  never  been 
observed,  had  been  from  the  beginning  forgotten,  or  more  simply 
had  never  been  known,  in  Israel. 
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The  people,  with  the  exception  of  one  small  sect,  never  wor- 
shipped Adoni. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry,  it  is  oonyenient  to  construct  an 
ideal  map  of  a  space  which,  for  want  of  a  proper  name,  may  be 
called  Palestina  Magna,  comprising  Palestine  proper,  Philistia, 
and  Edom  or  Idumea,  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  frontier  of 
Egypt  westward  to  the  Euphrates  eastward,  and  from  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  Hittites  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf,  including  Phoenicia, 
Hamath,  Damascus,  Gilead,  Moab,  and  Nabathea. 

In  this  map,  intersecting  Palestine  proper,  and  trenching  north- 
ward on  mount  Ephraim  and  southward  on  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
and  occupied  to  a  great  extent,  but  not  entirely,  by  the  Bene  Yamin, 
is  the  region  which  we  have  designated  the  sacerdotal  land  of 
Adonism ;  not  that  this  was  entirely  peopled  by  Adonians,  but  that 
in  it,  almost  exclusively,  the  Adonian  cult  prevailed  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent. 

We  propose  to  apply  the  designations,  Aborigines  and  Indiginee 
to  the  peoples  of  Palestina  Magna,  not  as  indicating  that  they  were 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  but  that  they  enjoyed 
these  regions  previously  to  the  Hebrew  settlements. 

It  was  against  these  aborigines  that  the  innocuous  thunders  and 
denunciations  of  the  pentateuch  were  launched  a  thousand  years 
or  more  after  they  were  dead. 

Instead  of  exterminating  them  and  overturning  their  cities  and 
utterly  destroying  their  altars  and  pillars,  their  high  places  and 
groves,  in  obedience  to  these  posthumous  commands,  the  Hebrews 
intermingled  and  became  amalgamated  with  them ;  gave  their 
daughters  and  took  their  sons  in  marriage,  and  participated  in 
their  worships  and  festivities  on  the  mountains,  the  high  hills  and 
under  every  green  tree ;  as  well  beyond  Palestine  proper  as  within 
its  limits. 

Arts,  Commerce,  Institutions. — From  what  has  been  already  said 
of  the  routes  of  the  kafilahs,  the  caravans  of  commerce,  from  Arabia 
and  Egypt  through  Philistia,  the  plain  of  Jezreel  and  Galilee  to 
Phoenicia  and  Damuscus ;  a  track  followed  also  by  the  Pharaohs 
and  Assyrians  in  their  wars,  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  greater 
advance  had  been  made  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war  in  these  regions 
than  among  the  mountaineers ;  and  that  some  progress  had  been 
made  by  the  people  residing  in  Shechem  and  the  other  towns  along 
the  road  traversed  by  some  of  the  eastern  and  western  caravans. 

But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  most  favoured  of  these  peoples 
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had  made  any  considerable  progress  in  the  arts  of  luxury  and 
taste. 

According  to  the  pentateuch,  the  Hebrews  had  resided  upwards 
of  2  centuries  in  Egypt,  and  been  occupied  for  a  large  portion  of 
that  time  in  labour  among  the  monuments  of  that  land.  And, 
according  to  it,  they  in  the  wilderness  exhibited  great  skill  in 
various  arts. 

Adoni  is  described  as  giving  them,  through  Moses,  the  most  pre- 
cise directions,  with  plans  and  patterns,  for  constructing  a  taber- 
nacle for  his  personal  residence ;  with  an  ark,  a  seat  and  ornamented 
canopy  for  his  throne ;  and  patterns,  with  specific  directions,  for 
the  garments  and  decorations  of  his  domestic  priests ;  and  minute 
instructions  for  the  oil,  and  lighting  of  the  lamps :  exhibiting  the 
tastes  of  a  cloth  weaver,  an  upholsterer,  a  lapidary  and  mantua 
maker,  combined  in  fitting  up  a  boudoir  for  himself. 

And,  according  to  this  story,  artists  are  found  among  them  of 
exquisite  skill  in  the  execution  of  all  these  fancy  works,  even  in 
engraving  diamonds,  and  all  manner  of  precious  stones. 

To  summon  the  people  to  the  festivals,  and  the  armies  to  war, 
the  priests  are  furnished  with  silver  trumpets. 

But  all  this  imaginary  talent  and  splendour  vanished  with  that 
generation.  Even  before  the  death  of  Joshua  it  had  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  We  have  already  inquired  after  the  sumptuous  taber- 
nacle and  the  gorgeous  vestures  of  the  priests.  What  had  become 
of  the  silver  trumpets  ?  The  procession  of  the  ark  was  announced, 
and  Jericho  was  summoned  to  its  fall  by  the  sound  of  (it  must  be 
supposed  peculiarly  sonorous)  horns  of  rams.  And  it  was  with  the 
rams'  horns  that  the  judges  called  the  people  to  war.  The  silver 
trumpets  as  well  as  the  sumptuous  tabernacle  seem  to  have  been 
invented  in  an  edition  of  the  pentateuch  produced  after  these 
exploits  of  Joshua  had  been  performed. 

It  was,  perhaps,  to  account  for  the  total  absence  of  all  these  arts 
and  treasures,  that  the  death  of  all  that  generation,  before  the  in- 
vasion of  Palestine,  was  decreed.  But  surely  Joshua  and  Caleb 
would  not  have  left  the  superb  residence  of  Adoni  and  the  silver 
trumpets  behind.  Some  of  the  youths  nearly  20  years  old,  on 
leaving  Egypt,  would  as  surely  have  learnt  something  of  the  arts 
which  had  flourished  in  Egypt  and  their  own  camp,  and  acquired  a 
little  of  their  parental  skill. 

Story, — The  sentence  of  death  on  the  generation, — Numbers  xxxii.  10. 
And  Adoni's  anger  was  kindled  the  same  time,  and  he  sware  saying, 
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Surely  none  of  the  men  that  came  up  out  of  Egypt,  from  20  years 
old  and  upward,  shall  see  the  land  which  I  sware  unto  Abraham, 
unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob ;  because  they  have  not  wholly  followed 
me:  save  Caleb  Ben  Jephunneh,  the  Kenezite,  and  Joshua  Ben 
Nun ;  for  they  have  wholly  followed  Adoni. 

13.  And  Adoni*s  anger  was  kindled  against  Israel,  and  he  made 
them  wander  in  the  wilderness  40  years,  until  all  the  generation 
that  had  done  evil  in  the  sight  of  Adoni  was  consumed. 

Tahemacle,  dc, — Exodus  xxv.  1.  And  Adoni  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  Speak  unto  the  Bene  Israel,  that  they  bring  me  an  offering : 
of  every  man  that  giveth  it  willingly  with  his  heart  ye  shall  take 
my  offering.     And  this  is  the  offering  which  ye  shall  take  of  them  ; 

3.  Gold,  and  silver,  and  brass,  and  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet, 
and  fine  linen,  and  goats*  hair,  and  rams*  skins  dyed  red,  and  badgers' 
skins,  and  shittim  wood,  oil  for  the  light,  spices  for  anointing  oil, 
and  for  sweet  incense,  onyx  stones,  and  stones  to  be  set  in  the 
ephod,  and  in  the  breast-plate. 

8.  And  let  them  make  me  a  sanctuary  ;  that  I  may  dwell  among 
them. 

9.  According  to  all  that  I  shew  thee,  after  the  pattern  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  the  pattern  of  all  the  instruments  thereof,  even  so 
shall  ye  make  it. 

Exodus  xxv.  4-40,  Numbers  vii.  1-end,  contain  lists  of  offerings 
of  treasures  for  the  tabernacle  and  the  altar,  and  an  account  of  their 
completion. 

Exodus  xxv.  10.  And  they  shall  make  an  ark  of  shittim  wood, 
two  cubits  and  a  half  (3  ft.  9  in.)  shall  be  the  length  thereof,  and 
a  cubit  and  a  half  (2  ft.  3  in.)  the  breadth  thereof,  and  a  cubit  and 
a  half  (2  ft.  3  in.)  the  height  thereof. 

11.  And  thou  shalt  overlay  it  with  pure  gold,  within  and  with- 
out shalt  thou  overlay  it,  and  shalt  make  upon  it  a  crown  of  gold 
round  about.  And  thou  shalt  cast  4  rings  of  gold  for  it  and  put 
them  in  the  4  comers  thereof,  and  2  rings  shall  be  in  the  one  side 
of  it,  and  2  rings  in  the  other  side  of  it. 

13.  And  thou  shalt  make  staves  of  shittim  wood  and  overlay 
them  with  gold. 

14.  And  thou  shalt  put  the  staves  into  the  rings  by  the  sides  of 
the  ark,  that  the  ark  may  be  borne  with  them.  The  staves  shall 
be  in  the  rings  of  the  ark ;  they  shall  not  be  taken  from  it. 

16.  And  thou  shalt  put  into  the  ark  the  testimony  that  I  shall 
give  thee. 
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17.  And  thou  shalt  make  a  mercy  seat  of  pure  gold  :  two^  and  a 
half  cubits  shall  be  the  length  thereof,  and  a  cnbit  and  a  half  the 
breadth  thereof. 

18.  And  thou  shalt  make  2  chembims  of  gold,  of  beaten  work 
shalt  thou  make  them,  in  the  2  ends  of  the  mercy  seat. 

20.  And  the  chembims  shall  stretch  forth  their  wings  ^on  high, 
covering  the  mercy  seat  with  their  wings. 

21.  And  thou  shalt  put  the  mercy  seat  above  upon  the  ark :  and 
in  the  ark  thou  shalt  put  the  testimony  that  I  shall  give  thee. 

22.  And  there  will  I  meet  with  thee,  and  I  will  commune  with 
thee  from  above  the  mercy  seat,  from  between  the  2  chembims. 

Exodus  XXV.  23-48.  Adoni  gives  directions  for  making  an  ornate 
golden  table  for  shewbread,  and  dishes,  and  spoons,  and  ornate 
branched  candlesticks  and  bowls  and  other  instruments  for  the 
tabernacle. 

49.  And  look  that  thou  make  them  after  the  pattern,  which  was 
shewed  thee  in  the  mount. 

Exodus  xxvi.  1.  Moreover  thou  shalt  make  the  tabernacle  with 
10  curtains  of  fine-twined  linen,  and  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet: 
with  chembims  of  cunning  work  shalt  thou  make  them. 

2-37  (end)  are  occupied  with  minute  directions  from  Adoni  to 
Moses  as  to  the  dimensions,  divisions,  materials,  ornamentation, 
even  to  the  loops  of  each  curtain  of  this  sumptuous  tent. 

Exodus  xxvii.  1-20  is  occupied  with  similar  minute  directions  of 
Adoni  to  Moses  for  the  construction  of  an  elaborate  altar,  with  its 
ornaments  and  implements,  and  directions  as  to  the  tabernacle  for 
its  reception. 

20.  And  thou  shalt  command  the  Bene  Israel,  that  they  bring 
thee  pure  oil  olive  beaten  for  the  light,  to  cause  the  lamp  to  bum 
always. 

21.  In  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  without  the  vail,  which 
is  before  the  testimony,  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  order  it  from  even- 
ing to  morning  before  Adoni,  it  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  unto 
their  generations  on  behalf  of  the  Bene  Israel. 

Exodus  xxxi.  1.  And  Adoni  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  See,  I  have 
called  by  name  Bezaleel  Ben  Uri  Ben  Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ; 
and  I  have  filled  him  with  the  spirit  of  god,  in  wisdom,  and  in 
understanding,  and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  manner  of  workman- 
ship, to  devise  cunning  works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and 
in  brass ;  and  in  cutting  of  stones,  to  set  them,  and  in  carving  of 
'  timber,  to  work  in  all  manner  of  workmanship. 
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6.  And  behold  I  have  given  with  him  Aholiab  Ben  Ahisamach, 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan ;  and  in  the  hearts  of  all  that  are  wise-hearted 
I  have  put  wisdom,  that  they  may  make  all  that  I  have  commanded 
thee  ;  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  the  ark  of  the  testi- 
mony, and  the  mercy  seat  that  is  tiierenpon,  and  all  the  fumitnre 
of  the  tabernacle ;  and  the  table  and  his  famitnre,  and  the  pure 
candlestick  with  all  his  famitnre,  and  the  laver  and  his  foot ;  and 
the  cloths  of  service,  and  the  holy  garments  for  Aaron  the  priest, 
and  the  garments  of  his  sons,  to  minister  in  the  priest's  office,  and 
the  anointing  oil,  and  sweet  incense  for  the  holy  place  ;  according 
to  all  that  I  have  commanded  thee  shall  they  do. 

Numbers  vii.  88.  This  was  the  dedication  of  the  altar,  after  that 
it  was  anointed. 

89*  And  when  Moses  was  gone  into  the  tabernacle  o£  the  con- 
gregation to  speak  with  him,  then  he  heard  the  voice  of  one  speak- 
ing unto  him  from  off  the  mercy  seat  that  was  upon  the  ark  of 
testimony  from  between  the  2  cherubims;  and  he  spake  nnto 
him. 

Numbers  viii.  1.  And  Adoni  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Speak 
nnto  Aaron,  and  say  unto  him.  When  thou  lightest  the  lamps,  the  7 
lamps  shall  give  light  over  against  the  candlestick. 

3.  And  Aaron  did  so ;  he  lighted  the  lamps  thereof  over  against 
the  candlestick,  as  Adoni  commanded  Moses. 

The  Silver  Trumpets, — Numbers  x.  1.  And  Adoni  spake  unto 
Moses,  saying.  Make  thee  2  trumpets  of  silver;  of  a  whole  piece 
shalt  thou  make  them ;  that  thou  mayest  use  them  for  the  calling 
of  the  assembly,  and  for  the  journeying  of  the  camps. 

Verses  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  give  directions  for  the  use  of  these  trumpets 
in  the  march  through  the  wilderness. 

8.  And  the  sons  of  Aaron  the  priest  shall  blow  with  the 
trumpets;  and  they  shall  be  to  you  for  an  ordinance  for  ever 
throughout  your  generations. 

9.  And  if  ye  go  to  war  in  your  land  against  the  enemy  that 
oppresseth  you,  then  ye  shall  blow  an  alarm  with  the  trumpets ; 
and  ye  shall  be  remembered  before  Adoni  your  god,  and  ye  shall  be 
saved  from  your  enemies. 

10.  Also  in  the  day  of  your  gladness,  and  in  your  solemn  days, 
and  in  the  beginnings  of  your  months,  ye  shall  blow  with  the 
trumpets  over  your  burnt  offerings,  and  over  the  sacrifices  of  your 
peace  offerings ;  that  they  may  be  to  you  for  a  memorial  before 
your  god :  I  am  Adoni  your  god. 
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Contrast. — Among  the  Hebrews  art  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  They 
doubtless  wove  their  clothing  from  the  wool  of  their  sheep  and  the 
hair  of  their  goats ;  and  wrought  the  skins  of  these  animals  and 
the  wild  beasts,  which  abounded  among  them,  into  garments  and 
some  sort  of  sandals  or  shoes. 

Minerals  they  had  none.  They  depended  for  any  tools  of  iron  or 
brass,  and  for  whatever  trinkets,  ornaments,  enriched  articles  of 
dre88,  for  every  Babylonian  fabric,  for  every  article  of  linen,  upon 
traffic  with  the  passing  caravans ;  and  as  they  could  pay  only  in 
raw  produce  they  could  not  purchase  much. 

They  probably,  like  other  troglodytes,  made  further  excavations 
and  alterations  in,  and  additions  to,  the  natural  caverns  and  fissures 
in  the  rocks,  for  the  accommodation  or  protection  of  themselves 
and  their  cattle.  But  there  is  not  a  trace  of  their  applying  to 
them  any  SBsthetic  adornments,  or  giving  any  elegance  to  their 
form. 

Their  god  resided  in  a  tent.  Compare  with  their  rude  holes  in 
the  rocks  the  magnificent  temples  of  EUora,  and  Egypt,  and  Petra 
the  superb,  carved  out  of  the  mountain  sides. 

They  do  not  appear  even  to  have  built  any  so  simple  a  town  as 
Jericho,  of  which  the  sides  of  the  houses  formed  the  walls,  with  an 
upper  chamber  or  flat  roof.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  built  any 
thing  equal  even  to  the  Shechemite  temple  of  Baal-berith,  or  the 
tower  of  Thebez,  which  had  an  upper  storey,  although  it  appears  to 
have  been  to  a  great  extent  constructed  of  wood. 

Their  residences  were  caverns,  huts,  or  tents,  except  the  few 
towns  which  they  found  ready  built  by  the  peoples  with  whom  they 
mingled,  or  whom  the  dispossessed. 

David,  after  taking  Zion,  occupied  a  house  of  cedar  or  fir,  of 
which  he  was  very  proud.  For  the  erection  of  this  he  was 
indebted  to  the  king  of  Tyre.     His  god  still  dwelt  in  a  tent. 

After  Zion  was  taken  David  and  his  richer  subjects  began  to 
build. 

A  collection  of  habitations,  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  having 
a  gate  with  bars,  was  a  grand  city. 

Perhaps  the  nearest  representative  of  a  Hebrew  city  was  a  Elaffir 
encampment  or  a  Central  African  village — a  collection  of  huts  of 
various  dimensions,  intermingled  with  granaries  and  cattle-sheds, 
the  whole  surrounded  by  a  thick  hedge  or  a  mud  wall.  They  had 
not  a  temple,  beyond  a  tent  or  a  hut  for  their  god,  or  palladium, 
until  one  was  built  for  them  by  Tyrian  artisans. 
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Their  arms  were  the  spear,  the  sword,  and  the  sling.  In  the  time 
of  Saul  they  are  said  by  a  text  in  Samnel,  cited  from  Jasher,  to  have 
begun  to  learn  the  use  of  the  bow. 

Whatever  weapons,  or  parts  of  weapons,  they  had  of  iron  or 
other  metal  must  have  been  purchased  from  foreigners.  And 
whatever  metallic  armour  they  had  must  have  been  obtained  from 
that  source. 

Monumenta. — They  had  not  a  single  monument  with  an  orna- 
ment or  word  upon  it. 

They  sometimes  set  up  a  large  stone,  as  the  evidence  of  a  treaty," 
a  boundary,  or  a  memorial  of  victoiy ;  and  this  they  sometimes 
sanctified  by  anointing  it  with  a  little  oil.  They  had  not  suflScient 
skill  to  make  it  monumental  by  inscription,  so,  like  other  ignorant 
races  of  that  countiy,  by  this  anointment  they  made  it  (a  baetule) 
divine. 

They  erected  or  took  possession  of  a  dozen  such  stones  in  the 
plain  of  Jericho,  and  constituted  it  for  awhile  their  national 
gathering-place  and  shrine.  This,  according  to  Joshua,  must  have 
borne  about  the  same  proportion  in  dimensions  and  architecture 
to  the  druidical  Stonehenge,  as  a  bam  preaching-house  bears  to 
St.  Paul's. 

The  inscription  of  the  laws  on  whitewashed  stones,  prescribed 
in  long  subsequent  ages  by  the  pentateuch,  and  said  to  have  been 
performed  by  Joshua,  will  come  under  consideration  in  a  future 
page. 

It  is  impossible  that  a  people  who  had  resided  for  centuries  in 
Egypt,  and  of  whom  many  are  described  as  having  been  employed 
in  work  upon  the  highly-ornamented  structures  of  that  country, 
should  have  left  descendants  in  the  first  generation  so  utterly 
deficient  in  art. 

It  is  incredible  that  engravers  on  precious  stones,  even  on 
diamonds,  the  most  refractory  and  defiant  of  modem  skill,  should 
have  been  unable  to  chisel  a  letter  or  a  rune  upon  a  limestone  rook. 

The  divine  command  in  the  pentateuch  to  confine  themselves  to 
the  use  of  rough  stones,  and  the  divine  prohibition  of  images,  were 
— as  were  the  directions  to  inscribe  their  laws  on  whitewashed 
surfaces,  which  would  soon  be  washed  away — introduced  to  obviate 
the  disproof  of  the  fictitious  character  of  the  book. 

As  scon  as  they  could  find  competent  artisans  they  covered  the 
temple  of  their  god  with  imagery,  and  overshadowed  his  ark  with 
figures  of  Phoenician  myths. 

VOL.  I.  z 
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CivU  Ifutitutions. — Some  aoconnt  has  already  been  given  of  the 
classes  of  the  TTebrews  and  early  Palefitiniana. 

The  pre- Hebraic  towni<  appear  to  have  been  almost  independent 
communities  nnder  their  melechs  or  lords,  occasionally  confederated, 
and  sometimes  subject  to  a  superior  chief,  emir,  or  leader  in  war. 

The  early  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  have  occupied  such  Aggrega- 
tions of  buildings  as  may  be  properly  designated  towns.  Their 
cities  and  villages  have  been  already  partially  described. 

The  early  Hebrews  appear,  as  already  observed,  to  have  occa- 
sionally entered  into  confederations  of  septs  or  cities  of  a  tribei 
sometimes  of  several  tribes.  But  there  is  no  indication  of  a  general 
council  or  of  a  sovereign  prince  until  the  lime  of  SauL  The 
Gilgal  and  Mizpeh  were  places  of  occasional  convention  of  some  of 
their  tribes.  But  there  was  no  place  of  annual  or  other  regular 
assembly,  no  Buch  place  as  is  indicated  in  the  pentateuch  for  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  or  of  the  males,  or  of  the  franklins,  elders, 
or  princes,  thrice  or  even  once  in  the  year. 

According  to  the  pentateuch,  the  600,000  warriors  were  to  make 
a  clean  swoop  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  promised  land  ;  and,  under 
pain  of  death,  not  to  make  any  convention  with  them,  not  to  inter- 
marry with  them,  but  to  exterminate  them  all,  to  murder  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  to  destroy  their  altars  and  high-places,  to 
cut  down  every  grove,  not  to  allow  a  vestige  of  the  ancient 
worships  to  remain,  and  to  confine  themselves  absolutely  to  the 
worship  of  Adoni. 

The  Israelites  are  described  as  exceeding  a  population  of  3,000,000, 
and,  according  to  the  pentateuch,  they  are  empowered  and  com- 
manded to  conquer  7  nations  each  greater  than  they.  This  repre- 
sents the  aborigines  as  in  the  aggregate  21,000,000  at  least.  These 
were  to  be  driven  out  gradually,  lest  the  wild  beasts  should  desolate 
the  land.  It  might  be  thought  that  600,000  warriors,  endowed 
with  such  powers  of  conquest,  could  have  protected  themselves 
from  the  ravages  of  the  wild  beasts. 

According  to  the  pentateuch  they  were  organized  into  12  here- 
ditary tribes,  including  one  devoted  to  the  priestly  offices,  described 
as  the  descendants  of  Levi,  and  provided  with  a  grand  council  of 
elders,  with  directions  how  to  elect  a  king,  and  directions  as  to 
how  the  king  should  behave.  They  were  provided,  by  the  penta- 
teuch, with  a  most  minute  and  complicated  codification  of  laws, 
and,  lost  one  code  should  not  be  enough,  they  were  provided  with 
four,  containing  various  incongruities,  of  course. 
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It  is  provided  that  the  king  shall,  on  bis  accession,  make  a  copy 
of  the  law  with  his  own  hand,  and  study  it  with  great  attention. 
To  the  time  of  Saul  there  was  no  king  to  copy  it ;  and  there  is  not 
the  slightest  indication  that  h^  or  any  of  his  successors,  even  David, 
ever  troubled  himself  to  copy  a  line  of  it. 

It  is  commanded  that  as  soon  as  they  should  cross  Jordan  they 
should  set  up  great  stones,  and  plaster  them  with  plaster,  and 
write  upon  them  all  the  words  of  the  law. 

It  is  commanded  that  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  in  every  7th 
year,  the  law  should  be  read  before  all  Israel. 

It  is  commanded  that  they  should  bind  words  of  the  law  upon 
their  foreheads,  and  write  it  upon  their  doorposts  and  their  gates. 

It  is  commanded  that  they  should  teach  their  children  the  law, 
and  talk  about  it  at  all  times,  at  home,  and  in  their  walks. 
The  pentateuch  commands,  under  pain  of  death  : — 

The  circumcision  of  every  male  on  the  8th  day  after  his  biith  : 
The  strict  observance  of  a  sabbath  every  7th  day  : 
Of  a  sabbath  on  eveiy  new  moon  : 
Of  an  annual  sabbath  and  day  of  atonement : 
Of  a  sabbath  every  7  th  year : 
Of  a  sabbath  every  50  th  year — a  jubilee  : 
The  observance  of  3  annual  festivals,  the  passover,  the  pente- 
cost,  and  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  by  all  the  male  Israelites 
assembled  in  one  place. 
We  will  first  give  the  texts  of  these  mandates,  and  then  inquire 
whether  they,  or  any,  and  which  of  them  had  been,  to  any,  and 
what  extent,  obeyed.     Death  and  the  desolation  of  the  nation  were 
the  penalties  enunciated  by  the  pentateuch  for  non-observance.     If 
the  pentateuch  contained  the  law  of  the  Hebrews,  enforced  by  so 
jealous  and  vindictive  a  god  as  Adoni,  could  they  have  continued 
to  exist  for  900  years  unless  it  had  been  implicitly  obeyed  ? 

Pentateuchal  laws  for  extermination  of  the  Peoples  and  their 
Rki.ig ION.— Numbers  xxxiii.  50.  And  Adoni  spake  unto  Moses  in 
the  plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan  near  Jericho,  saying.  Speak  unto  the 
Bene  Israel,  and  say  unto  them, 

51 .  When  ye  are  passed  over  Jordan  into  the  land  of  Canaan ;  then 
ye  shall  drive  out  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  irom  before  you,  and 
destroy  all  their  pictures,  and  destroy  all  their  molten  images,  and 
quite  pluck  down  all  their  high  places ;  and  ye  shall  dispossess  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  and, dwell  therein;  for  I  have  given  you 
the  land  to  possess  if.     And  ye  shall  divide  the  land  by  lot  for  an 
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inheritance  among  your  families :  and  to  the  more  ye  shall  give 
the  more  inheritance,  and  to  the  fewer  ye  shall  give  the  less  in- 
heritance :  every  man's  inheritance  shall  be  in  the  place  where  his 
lot  falleth ;  according  to  the  tribes  of  yoMv  fathers  ye  shall  inherit. 

66.  But  if  ye  will  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  from 
before  you ;  then  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  those  which  ye  let 
remain  of  them  shall  be  pricks  in  your  eyes,  and  thorns  in  your 
sides,  andlshall  vex  you  in  the  land  wherein  ye  dwell. 

56.  Moreover  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  I  will  do  unto  yon,  as  I 
thought  to  do  unto  them. 

Deuteronomy  vii.  1.  When  Adoni  thy  god  shall  bring  thee  into 
the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it,  and  hath  cast  out  many 
nations  before  thee,  the  Hittites,  and  the  Girgashites,  and  the 
Amorites,  and  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the  Hivites, 
and  the  Jebusites,  7  nations  greater  and  mightier  than  then;  and 
when  Adoni  thy  god  shall  deliver  them  before  thee,  thou  shall 
smite  them  and  utterly  destroy  them;  and  thou  shalt  make  no 
covenant  with  them,  nor  shew  mercy  unto  them. 

3.  Neither  shalt  thou  make  marriages  with  them ;  thy  daughter 
thou  shalt  not  give  unto  his  son,  nor  his  daughter  shalt  thou  take 
unto  thy  son. 

4.  For  they  will  turn  away  thy  son  from  following  me,  that 
they  maj'  serve  other  gods ;  so  will  the  anger  of  Adoni  be  kindled 
against  you,  and  destroy  thee  suddenly. 

5.  But  thus  shall  ye  deal  with  them;  ye  shall  destroy  their 
altars,  and  break  down  their  images,  and  cut  down  their  groves, 
and  burn  their  graven  images  with  fire. 

Deuteronomy  zii.  2.  Ye  shall  utterly  destroy  all  the  places, 
wherein  the  nations  which  ye  shall  possess  served  their  gods, 
upon  the  high  mountains,  and  upon  the  hills,  and  under  every 
green  tree ;  and  ye  shall  overthrow  their  altars,  and  break  their 
pillars,  and  bum  their  groves  with  fire ;  and  ye  shall  hew  dovm 
the  graven  images  of  their  gods,  and  destroy  the  names  of  them 
out  of  that  place. 

4.  Ye  shall  not  do  so  unto  Adoni  your  god.  But  unto  the 
place  which  Adoni  your  god  shall  choose  out  of  all  your  tribes  to 
put  his  name  there,  even  unto  his  habitation  shall  ye  seek,  and 
thither  thou  shalt  come :  and  thither  ye  shall  bring  your  burnt 
offerings,  and  your  sacrifices,  and  your  tithes,  and  heave  offerings 
of  your  hand,  and  your  vows  and  your  freewill  offerings,  and  the 
firstlings  of  your  herds  and  of  your  flocks. 
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7.  Aad  there  ye  shall  eat  before  Adoni  your  god,  and  ye  shall 
rejoice  in  all  that  ye  put  your  hand  nnto,  ye  and  your  households, 
wherein  Adoni  thy  god  hath  blessed  thee. 

8.  Ye  shall  not  do  after  the  things  that  we  do  here  this  day,  every 
man  whatsoever  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.  For  ye  are  not  as  yet 
come  to  the  rest  and  to  the  inheritance,  which  Adoni  your  god 
giveth  you. 

10.  But  when  ye  go  over  Jordan,  and  dwell  in  the  land  which 
Adoni  your  god  giveth  you  to  inherit,  and  when  he  giveth  you  rest 
from  all  your  enemies  round  about,  so  that  ye  dwell  in  safety  : 

11.  Then  there  shall  be  a  place  which  Adoni  your  god  shall 
choose  to  cause  his  name  to  dwell  there ;  thither  shall  ye  bring  all 
that  I  command  you,  your  burnt  offerings  and  your  sacrifices,  your 
tithes  and  the  heave  offering  of  your  hand,  and  all  your  vows  which 
ye  vow  unto  Adoni. 

12.  And  ye  shall  rejoice  before  Adoni  your  god,  ye,  and  your 
sons  and  your  daughters,  and  your  menservants  and  your  maid- 
servants, and  the  levite  that  is  within  your  gates ;  forasmuch  as 
he  hath  no  part,  nor  inheritance  with  you. 

19.  Take  heed  to  thyself  that  thou  forsake  not  the  levite  as  long 
as  thou  livest  upon  the  earth. 

13.  Take  heed  to  thyself  that  thou  offer  not  thy  burnt  offerings 
in  every  place  that  thou  seest;  but  in  the  place  which  Adoni 
shall  choose  in  one  of  thy  tribes.  There  thou  shalt  offer  thy 
burnt  offerings,  and  there  thou  shalt  do  all  that  I  command  thee. 

15.  Notwithstanding  thou  mayest  kill  and  eat  ffesh  in  all  thy 
gates,  whatsoever  thy  soul  lusteth  after,  according  to  the  blessing 
of  Adoni  thy  god,  which  he  hath  given  thee  :  the  unclean  and  the 
clean  may  eat  thereof,  as  of  the  roebuck,  and  as  of  the  hart. 

16.  Only  ye  shall  not  eat  the  blood ;  ye  shall  pour  it  on  the 
earth  as  water. 

Deuteronomy  xvi.  21.  Thou  shalt  not  plant  thee  a  grove  of 
any  trees  near  unto  the  altar  of  Adoni  thy  god,  which  thou  shalt 
make  thee. 

« 

22.  Neither  shalt  thou  set  thee  up  any  image,  which  Adoni 
thy  god  hateth. 

Deuteronomy  xvii.  2.  If  there  be  found  among  you  within  any 
of  thy  gates  which  Adoni  thy  god  giveth  thee,  man  or  woman 
that  hath  wrought  wickedness  in  the  sight  of  Adoni  thy  god,  in 
transgressing  his  covenant,  and  hath  gone  and  served  other  gods, 
and  worshipped   them,  either  the   sun,  or  moon,  or  any  of  the 
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host  of  heaven,  which  I  have  not  commanded ;  and  it  be  told 
thee,  and  thou  hast  heard  of  it,  and  inquired  diligently,  and, 
behold  it  be  true,  and  the  thing  certain,  that  such  abomination  is 
wrought  in  Israel :  then  shalt  thou  bring  forth  that  man  or  that 
woman,  which  have  committed  that  wicked  thing,  unto  thj  gates, 
even  that  man  or  that  woman,  and  shall  stone  them  with  stones, 
till  they  die. 

6.  At  the  mouth  of  2  witnesses,  or  3  witnesses,  shall  he  that 
is  worthy  of  death  be  put  to  death ;  but  at  the  mouth  of  1  witness 
he  shall  not  be  put  to  death.  The  hands  of  the  witnesses  shall 
be  first  upon  him  to  put  him  to  death,  and  afterward  the  hands  of 
all  the  people.     So  thou  shalt  put  the  evil  away  from  among  yon. 

Deuteronomy  xix.  15.  One  witness  shall  not  rise  up  against  a 
man  for  any  iniquity  or  for  any  sin,  in  any  sin  that  he  sinneth  ;  at 
the  mouth  of  2  witnesses  or  at  the  mouth  of  3  witnesses,  shall 
the  matter  be  established. 

16.  If  a  false  witness  rise  up  against  any  man  to  testify  against 
him  that  which  is  wrong ;  then  both  the  men,  between  whom  the 
controversy  is,  shall  stand  before  Adoni,  before  the  priests  and  the 
judges,  which  shall  be  in  those  days.  And  the  judges  shall  make 
diligent  inquisition  :  and,  behold,  if  the  witness  be  a  false  witness, 
and  hath  testified  falsely  against  his  brother ;  then  shall  ye  do 
unto  him  as  he  had  thought  to  have  done  unto  his  brother.  So 
shalt  thou  put  the  evil  away  from  among  you.  And  those  which 
remain  shall  hear  and  fear,  and  shall  henceforth  commit  no  more 
any  such  evil  among  you. 

21.  And  thine  eye  shall  not  pity ;  but  life  shall  go  for  life,  eye 
for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot. 

Deuteronomy  vii.  6.  For  thou  art  a  holy  people  unto  Adoni  thy 
god :  Adoni  thy  god  hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  special  people  unto 
himself,  above  all  people  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

9.  Know  therefore  that  Adoni  thy  god,  he  is  god,  the  fiuthful 
god,  which  keepeth  covenant  and  mercy  with  them  that  love  him 
and  keep  his  commandments  to  a  thousand  generations. 

10.  And  repayeth  them  that  hate  him  to  their  face,  to  destroy 
them. 

16.  And  thou  shalt  consume  all  the  people  which  Adoni  thy 
god  shall  deliver  thee ;  thine  eye  shall  have  no  pity  upon  them : 
neither  shall  thou  serve  their  gods ;  for  that  will  be  a  snare  unto 
thee. 

22.  And  Adoni  thy  god  will  put  out  these  nations  before  thee 
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by  little  and  little ;  thou  mayest  not  consume  tbem  at  onoe,  lest 
the  beasts  of  the  field  increase  upon  thee.  .  .  . 

Deuteronomy  xx.  10.  When  thou  comest  nigh  unto  a  city  to 
fight  against  it,  then  proclaim  peace  unto  it.  And  it  shall  be,  if 
it  make  thee  answer  of  peace,  and  open  unto  thee,  then  it  shall 
be,  that  all  the  people  that  is  fuund  therein  shall  be  tributaries 
unto  thee,  and  they  shall  servo  theo. 

12.  And  if  it  will  make  no  peace  with  thee,  but  will  make  war 
against  thee,  then  thou  bhalt  besiege  it :  and  when  Adoni  thy 
god  hath  delivered  it  into  thine  hands,  thou  shalt  smite  every 
male  thereof  with  the  edge  of  the  sword :  but  the  women  and 
the  little  ones,  and  the  cattle,  and  all  that  is  in  the  city,  even 
all  the  spoil  thereof,  shalt  thou  take  unto  thyself;  and  thou  shalt 
cat  the  spoil  of  thine  enemies,  which  Adoni  thy  god  hath  given 
tliee. 

14.  Thus  shalt  thou  do  unto  all  the  cities  which  are  very  far  oJQf 
from  thee,  which  are  not  of  the  cities  of  these  nations. 

16.  But  of  the  cities  of  these  people  which  Adoni  thy  god  doth 
give  thee  for  an  inheritance,  thou  shalt  save  alive  nothing  that 
breatheth :  but  thou  shalt  utterly  destroy  them ;  namely,  the 
Hittites,  and  the  Amorit^  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Ferizzites,  the 
Hivites  and  the  Jebusites;  as  Adoni  thy  god  hath  commanded 
thee :  that  they  teach  thee  not  to  do  after  all  their  abominations, 
which  they  have  done  unto  their  gods ;  so  should  ye  sin  against 
Adoni  your  god. 

19.  When  thou  shalt  besiege  a  city  a  long  time,  in  making  war 
against  it,  to  take  it,  thou  shalt  not  destroy  the  trees  thereof  by 
forcing  an  ax  against  them ;  for  thou  mayest  eat  of  them,  and  thou 
shalt  not  cut  them  down  (for  the  tree  of  the  field  is  man's  life)  to 
employ  them  in  the  siege ;  only  the  trees  which  thou  knowest  that 
they  be  not  trees  for  meat  thou  shalt  destroy  and  cut  them  down : 
and  thou  shalt  build  bulwarks  against  the  city  that  maketh  war 
with  thee,  until  it  be  subdued. 

Deuteronomy  xxv.  17.  Hemember  what  Amalek  did  unto  theo 
by  the  way  when  ye  were  come  forth  out  of  Egypt ;  how  he  met 
thee* by  the  way  and  smote  the  hindmost  of  thee,  even  all  that 
wore  feeble  behind  thee,  when  thou  wert  faint  and  weary ;  and  he 
feared  not  god. 

19.  Therefore  it  shall  be,  when  Adoni  thy  god  hath  given  thee 
rest  from  all  thine  enemies  round  about,  in  the  land  which  Adoni 
thy  god  giveth  thee  for  an  inheritance  to  possess  it,  that  thou  shalt 
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blot  out  the  remembrance  of  Amalek  from  under  heaven  ;  thou  shalt 
not  forget  it. 

Contrast  as  to  extermincUton, — The  legends  presented  to  the 
reader,  from  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Samuel,  show  that,  instead  of 
acting  in  conformity  with  any  such  ordinances,  the  Hebrews,  soon 
after  their  migration  into  Palestine,  were  mixed  up  with  the  peoples 
of  the  districts  in  which  they  settled.  With  few  exoeptions, 
their  wars  were  with  the  Philistines  and  other  neighbouring 
races. 

Hie  tribes,  the  levites,  and  the  priests, — Except  in  the  pentateuch 
and  its  supplements,  Joshua,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  and 
its  contemporaneous  prophets,  there  is  no  distinct  indication  of  the 
organization,  far  less  of  the  common  patriarchal  descent,  of  12 
tribes  of  Israel,  from  12  sons  of  Jacob;  although  there  are  distinct 
indications  of  the  Hebrew  immigrants  being  of  the  same  race, 
and  consisting  of  tribes  bearing  the  names  of  1 1  of  the  tribes. 

There  is  not  any  notice  of  any  tribe  of  Levi  in  Judges. 

After  the  death  of  Joshua,  Judah,  Simeon,  and  Caleb  (eponyms 
of  leaders  derived  from  clans,  or,  perhaps,  of  clans  derived  jfrom 
their  leaders)  marched  into  the  south :  the  house  of  Joseph  marched 
upon  Bethel :  and  some,  perhaps  a  long  time  afterwards,  Benjamin 
marched  into  the  land  of  the  Jebusites  and  settled  among  them. 

Dan  appears  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  western  mountains;  but 
how  he  came  there  does  not  appear. 

Manasseh  and  Ephraim  appear  as  separate  clans  in  the  midland 
of  Palestine :  and  Zebulun,  Asher,  and  Naphtali  in  the  rural  districts 
farther  north. 

Issachar  appears  first  in  the  story  of  Deborah  as  settled  in  or 
near  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  taking  part  in  the  battle  against 
Sisera. 

In  Deborah's  song,  Dan  is  described  as  among  his  ships ;  but 
where  he  floated  them  does  not  appear.  The  Philistines  excluded 
them  from  the  Mediterranean.  Lake  Huleh  (the  waters  of  Merom) 
in  the  rainy  season  was  just  deep  enough  to  float  a  canoe,  and 
was  within  the  dominions  of  Jabin. 

In  that  song  Reuben  and  Gilead  are  used  synonymously,  but 
no  mention  is  made  of  eastern  Manasseh  or  of  Gad. 

In  the  story  of  Jepthah,  Gilead  and  Manasseh  are  mentioned 
as  adjacent  and  beyond  Jordan ;  but  no  mention  is  made  in  it  of 
Gad. 

In  Judges  xix.  29,  it  is  said  that  the  levite  cut  his  dead  concu- 
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bine  into  12  pieces,  and  sent  her  into  all  the  coast  of  Israel :  and 
all  the  Bene  Israel  are  described  as  gathered  together  at  Mizpeh 
in  Gilead;  but  no  distinct  mention  is  made  of  Gad  here,  or 
indeed,  throughout  Judges  :  or  that  one  of  the  1 2  pieces  was  sent 
to  a  tribe  of  Levi. 

There  is  not  in  Judges  the  slightest  indication  of  Levi  as  a 
tribe.  Indeed  the  direct  contrary  is  the  legitimate  inference  from 
the  stories  of  the  priest  of  Micah  and  the  priest  of  mount  Ephraim. 

So  far  as  can  be  distinctly  gathered  from  Judges,  the  12  clans 
seem  to  have  been:  1.  Judah,  2.  Simeon,  3.  Caleb,  4.  Dan,  and 
5.  Benjamin,  in  the  south ;  and,  6.  Ephraim,  7.  Manasseh,  8.  Zebulun, 
9.  Issachar,  10.  Asher,  and  11.  Naphtali,  in  the  north;  and 
12.  Reuben  or  Gilead,  east  of  Jordan. 

The  levites  appear  in  Judges  as  a  class  or  order  assuming  a 
priestly  oflBce,  and  not  as  a  tribe  or  clan. 

In  Samuel,  so  far  as  anything  can  be  found  concerning  them, 
they  appear  as  an  order  not  as  a  clan. 

From  both  Judges  and  Samuel,  and  indeed  from  Kings,  the 
just  inference  is  that  they  were  not  a  tribe,  but  a  caste  or  order, 
comprising  the  sacerdotal  ranks  of  the  worship  of  Adoni,  from 
the  doorkeeper  to  the  arch-Adonite  and  high  priests. 

They  were  the  students  and  progeny  of  the  schools. 

It  is  not  said  that  Eli  was  a  descendant  of  Levi,  far  less  that  he 
was  of  the  Aaronite  line. 

Samuel  was  the  son  of  Elkanah  of  mount  Ephraim,  a  descendant 
of  Zuph,  an  Ephrathite,  yet  he  became  the  archon  of  the  Adonite 
sect,  the  arch-Adonite. 

David  was  the  son  of  Jesse  the  Ephrathite  of  Bethlehem-judah. 
It  is  not  attempted,  even  in  the  spurious  genealogies  of  Chronicles, 
to  trace  his  descent  from  Levi ;  yet  he  was  the  pet  scholar  of  the 
Adonite  (the  levitical)  schools.  During  his  wanderings  he  assumed 
the  priestly  office  of  consulting  the  oracle,  even  superseding  his 
vagrant  high  priest,  and  he  afterwards  combined  the  supreme 
Adonite  priesthood  with  his  office  of  king.  So  also  Solomon,  who 
appears  to  have  been  preferred  to  his  royalty  on  account  of  his 
Adonite  training,  at  first  combined  with  his  lay  sovereignty  the 
office  of  supreme  priest. 

Extracts,  in  the  sequel,  from  the  stories  of  the  reigns,  from 
Chronicles  compared  with  those  from  Kings,  will  convince  the 
reader  that  the  former  is  mainly  a  fiction  composed  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  pentateuchal  scheme. 
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It  appears  throughout  that  no  such  tribe  as  Levi  established 
itself  as  occupants  of  any  district  of  the  realm. 

Hence  when  the  pentateuchal  fiction  constituted  the  levites  a 
distinct  tribe  with  a  patriarchal  descent,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  provision  for  them  among  the  other  tribes,  and  48  cities 
are  ascribed  to  them. 

But  this  ascription  is  equally  fictitious.  There  is  no  indication 
in  the  historical  books  that  they  ever  possessed  any  one  of  them 
as  their  own. 

While  the  kingdoms  were  united  under  David  and  Solomon, 
the  levites  spread  over  the  land,  their  head-quarters  still  in  the 
sacerdotal  region.  On  the  establishment  of  the  temple,  the 
courtly  levites  settled  themselves  in  and  about  Jerusalem.  But 
the  ancient  party  still  clung  to  Shiloh  with  Ahijah  at  its  head. 

This  heresy  played  its  part  in  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom, 
but  so  unsuccessfully  for  itself,  that  many  of  its  disciples  sought 
refuge  among  their  orthodox  brethren  in  Judah.  Still  they  were 
only  a  class  or  order,  there  is  no  recognition  of  them  as  a  tribe. 

On  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom  of  Solomon,  it  is  said  that 
his  son  Rehoboam  retained  the  sovereignty  over  two  of  the  tribes. 
Judah  and  Benjamin  are  indicated  as  constituting  his  i-ealm.  But 
portions  of  Benjamin  still  from  time  to  time  constituted  part  of 
the  northern  state.  On  the  other  hand,  with  Judah  were  com- 
bined the  remnants,  if  any,  of  Caleb,  Simeon,  and  Dan. 

The  northern  state  is  called  the  10  tribes ;  but  it  consisted 
permanently  only  of  Ephraim,  Western  Manasseh,  Issachar,  and 
Zebulun.  It  claimed,  but  rarely  enjoyed,  suzerainty  over  the 
Asherites  and  the  Naphtalites,  and  a  so^iewhat  more  recognized 
sovereignty  over  Eastern  Manasseh,  Reuben,  and  the  remnant,  if 
any,  of  Gad,  and  the  little  city  of  Dan,  in  the  extreme  north — 8  or 
9  tribes  at  most. 

Contrast  with  this  reality  the  fictitious  accounts  of  the  penta- 
teuch,  irrespective  of  the  fabulous  numbers  and  mighty  men  of 
each  tribe.  The  warriors  of  any  one  of  them,  if  real,  would  under 
an  Attila  have  been  sufficient  to  subdue  all  Palestine  and  the 
surrounding  petty  states. 

Dan  emigrated  to  the  north  in  the  time  of  Judges  600  fighting 
men.  According  to  Numbers  ii.  26,  it  marched  out  of  Egypt 
62,700,  and  according  to  Numbers  xxvi.  42,  it  marched  into 
Palestine  64,400  strong. 

Pentateuchal  story  of  the  tribes, -In  Genesis   the   12    tribes   are 
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described  as  constituted  by,  1.  Reuben,  2.  Simeon,  3.  Levi,  4.  Judah, 
6.  Zobulun,  0.  Issachar,  7.  Dan,  8.  Gad,  9.  Asher,  10.  Naphtali, 
11.  Joseph,  and  12.  Benjamin — Ephraim  and  Manasseh  being 
treated  as  1  tribe,  Joseph ;  perhaps  to  make  room  for  Levi  in  the 
duodecade. 

Genesis  xlix.  3.  Reuben,  thou  art  my  firstborn,  my  might,  and 
the  beginning  of  my  strength,  the  excellency  of  dignity,  and  the 
excellency  of  power :  unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel. 

6.  Simeon  and  Levi  are  brethren,  instruments  of  cruelty  are  in 
their  habitations. 

7.  I  will  divide  them  in  Jacob,  and  scatter  them  in  Israel. 

8.  Judah,  thou  art  ho  whom  thy  brethren  shall  praise,  <fec. 

9.  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp.  .  . 

10.  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver 
from  between  his  feet  until  Shiloh  come ;  and  unto  him  shall  the 
gathering  of  the  people  be.  .  . 

13.  Zebulun  shall  dwell  at  the  haven  of  the  sea;  and  he  shall 
be  for  a  haven  of  ships :  and  his  border  shall  be  unto  Zidon. 

14.  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass  couching  between  two  burdens : 
and  he  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and  the  land  that  it  was  pleasant ; 
and  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear,  and  became  a  servant  unto  tribute. 

16.  Dan  shall  judge  his  people,  as  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way.  .  . 

19.  Gad,  a  troop  shall  overcome  him:  but  he  shall  overcome 
at  the  last. 

20.  Out  of  Asher  his  bread  shall  bo  fat,  and  he  shall  yield 
royal  dainties. 

21.  Naphtali  is  a  hind  let  loose ;  he  giveth  goodly  words. 

22.  Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough,  even  a  fruitful  bough  by  a  well, 
whose  branches  run  over  the  wall.  .  . 

27.  Benjamin  shall  ravin  as  a  wolf;  in  the  morning  he  shall 
devour  the  prey,  and  at  night  he  shall  divide  the  spoil. 

28.  All  these  are  the  1 2  tribes  of  Israel :  and  this  is  that  their 
father  spake  unto  them,  and  blessed  them ;  every  one  according  to 
his  blessing  he  blessed  them. 

29.  And  he  charged  them,  and  said  unto  them,  I  am  to  bo 
gathered  unto  my  people ;  bury  me  with  my  fathers  in  the  cave, 
that  is  in  the  field  of  Ephron  the  Hittite.  .  . 

33.  And  when  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  commanding  his 
sons,  he  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and  yielded  up  the 
ghost,  and  was  gathered  unto  his  people. 
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PentateuLchal  story  of  the  levites  and  (lie  priests, — Nnmbers  ill.  5. 
And  Adoiii  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Bring  the  tribe  of  Levi  near, 
and  present  them  before  Aaron  the  priest,  that  they  may  minister 
unto  him.  And  they  shall  keep  his  charge,  and  the  charge  of  the 
whole  congregation  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  to  do 
the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  And  they  shall  keep  all  the  instru- 
ments of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  the  charge  of  the 
Bene  Israel  to  do  the  service  of  the  tabernacle. 

9.  And  thou  shalt  give  the  levites  unto  Aaron  and  to  his  sons ; 
they  are  wholly  given  unto  him  out  of  the  Bene  Israel. 

10.  And  thou  shalt  appoint  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  they  shall 
wait  on  their  priest's  office :  and  the  stranger  that  cometh  nigh 
shall  be  put  to  death. 

11.  And  Adoni  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  And  I,  behold,  I  have 
taken  the  levites  from  among  the  Bene  Israel  instead  of  all  the 
firstborn  that  openeth  the  matrix  among  the  Bene  Israel ;  there- 
fore the  levites  shall  be  mine. 

Numbers  iii.  13,  iv.  49,  contain  directions  as  to  numbering  the 
levites  and  their  offices. 

Numbers  viii.  5-21,  contain  directions  for  the  consecration  of  the 
levites. 

21.  And  the  levites  were  purified  and  they  washed  their  clothes, 
and  Aaron  offered  them  as  an  offering  before  Adoni ;  and  Aaron 
made  an  atonement  for  them  to  cleanse  them. 

22.  And  after  that  wont  the  levites  in  to  do  their  service  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  before  Aaron  and  before  his  sons ; 
as  Adoni  had  commanded  Moses  concerning  the  levites,  so  did  they 
unto  them. 

23.  And  Adoni  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  This  is  that  belongeth 
unto  the  levites ;  from  25  years  old  and  upward  they  shall  go  in 
and  wait  upon  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation ; 
and  from  the  age  of  50  years  they  shall  cease  waiting  upon  the 
service  thereof,  and  shall  serve  no  more ;  but  shall  minister  with 
their  brethren  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  to  keep  the 
charge,  and  shall  do  no  service. 

Numbers  xviii.  contains,  ver.  1,  the  charges  of  the  priests  and 
levites;  9,  the  priests'  portion;  21,  the  levites' portion ;  25,  the 
heave  offering  to  the  priests  out  of  the  levites'  i)ortion. 

A  levite  coming  to  Jerusalem. — Deuteronomy  xviii.  6.  And  if  a 
levite  come  from  any  of  thy  gates  out  of  all  Israel,  where  he 
sojourneth,  and  come  with  all  the  desire   of  his   mind  unto  the 
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place  which  Adoni  shall  choose;  then  he  shall  minister  in  the 
name  of  Adoni  his  god  as  all  his  brethren  the  levites  do,  which 
stand  before  Adoni.  And  they  shall  have  like  portions  to  eat, 
beside  that  which  cometh  of  the  sale  of  his  patrimony. 

Observation. — The  name  of  the  place  which  Adoni  should  choose 
is  of  course  not  mentioned,  as  the  book  is  represented  to  have  been 
written  before  any  such  place  existed  ;  but  this  had  become  a  ver- 
nacular description  of  Jerusalem.  The  direction  as  to  the  levite 
from  other  places,  was,  probably,  introduced  with  reference  to  the 
levites  mentioned  as  having  migrated  from  Israel  to  Judah  in  and 
after  the  reign  of  Jeroboam. 

Phinehas*  everlasting  priesthood, — Numbers  xxv.  10.  And  Adoni 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Phinheas  the  son  of  Eleazer,  the  son  of 
Aaron  the  priest,  hath  turned  my  wrath  away  from  the  Bene  Israel, 
while  he  was  zealous  for  my  sake  among  them,  that  I  consumed 
not  the  Bene  Israel  in  my  jealousy. 

12.  Wherefore  say.  Behold  I  give  unto  him  my  covenant  of 
peace :  and  he  shall  have  it,  and  his  seed  after  him,  even  the  cove- 
nant of  an  everlasting  priesthood ;  because  he  was  zealous  for  his 
god,  and  made  an  atonement  for  the  Bene  Israel. 

Contrast  this  with  the  story  of  Eli  and  his  descendants  already 
given. 

The  council  of  70. — According  to  the  pentateuch,  Moses  was 
directed  to  appoint  a  council  of  70  of  the  elders.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  indication  that  down  to  the  time  of  Ezra  any  such 
council  ever  existed.  The  entire  absence  of  any  such  must  be 
assumed  from  the  character  of  the  government  from  Samuel  to  the 
end  of  the  Hebrew  kings ;  and  before  the  time  of  Samuel  such  an 
institution  is  inconsistent  with  the  whole  tenor  of  Judges. 

Numbers  xi.  1 6.  And  Adoni  said  unto  Moses,  Gather  me  70  men 
of  the  elders  of  Israel,  whom  thou  knowest  to  be  the  elders  of  the 
people,  and  oflBcers  over  them  ;  and  bring  them  unto  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  that  they  may  stand  there  with  thee.  And  I 
will  come  down  and  talk  with  thee  there ;  and  I  will  take  of  the 
spirit  which  is  upon  thee,  and  will  put  it  upon  them ;  and  they 
shall  bear  the  burden  of  the  people  with  thee,  that  thou  bear  it 
not  thyself  alone. 

The  Judges. — According  to  the  pentateuch,  Moses  established  a 
systematic  scheme  of  judicature ;  judges  of  tens,  of  hundreds,  and 
judges  of  thousands,  with  an  appeal  to  himself. 

According  to  Deuteronomy,  in  cases  of  difficulty  the  niml  judges 
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wore  to  sock  advice  as  to  their  decision  from  a  judicial  conrt  in 
the  place  which  Adoni  should  choose,  and  the  judgment  which  that 
court,  constituted  of  the  priests,  the  levites,  and  the  judge,  should 
communicate,  was  to  be  obeyed  under  penalty  of  death. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  indication  of  any  such  judicature  in 
the  times  of  Judges  or  of  Samuel ;  or,  indeed,  that  we  can  find 
tliroughout  tlK)  history  of  the  kings.  Samuel  is  described  as 
making  his  circuits  to  certain  places,  to  which  the  people  were  to 
bring  their  causes,  and  as  having  appointed  his  2  sons  the  judges 
in  the  south. 

Exodus  xviii.  24.  So  Moses  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  his  &thcr 
in  law,  and  did  all  that  he  had  said.  And  Moses  choee  able  men 
out  of  all  Israel,  and  made  them  heads  over  the  people,  rulers 
of  thousands,  rulers  of  hundreds,  nilers  of  fifties,  and  rulers  of 
tens. 

26.  And  they  judged  the  people  at  all  seasons  ;  the  hard  causes 
they  brought  unto  Moses,  but  every  small  matter  they  judged 
themselves. 

Deuteronomy  xvi.  18.  Judges  and  officers  shalt  thou  make  thee 
in  all  thy  gates,  which  Adoni  thy  god  giveth  thee  throughout  the 
tribes ;  and  they  shall  judge  the  people  with  just  judgment. 

1 9.  Thou  shalt  not  wrest  judgment ;  thou  shalt  not  respect  per- 
sons, neither  take  a  gift ;  for  a  gift  doth  blind  the  eyes  of  the  wise, 
and  pervert  the  words  of  the  righteoiis. 

20.  That  which  is  altogether  just  shalt  thou  follow,  that  thou 
mayest  live,  and  inherit  the  land  which  Adoni  thy  god  giveth 
thee. 

Deuteronomy  xvii.  8.  If  there  arise  a  matter  too  hard  for  thee  in 
judgment,  between  blood  and  blood,  between  plea  and  plea,  and 
between  stroke  and  stroke,  being  matters  of  controversy  within 
thy  gates :  then  shalt  thou  arise  and  get  thee  up  into  the  place 
which  Adoni  thy  god  shall  choose ;  and  thou  shalt  come  unto  the 
priests,  the  levites,  and  unto  the  judge  that  shall  be  in  those  days, 
and  enquire ;  and  they  shall  show  thee  the  sentence  of  judgment. 

1 0.  And  thou  shalt  do  according  to  the  sentence,  which  they  of 
that  place  which  Adoni  shall  choose  shall  shew  thee ;  and  thou  shalt 
observe  to  do  according  to  all  that  they  inform  thee :  according  to 
the  sentence  of  the  law  which  they  shall  teach  thee,  and  according 
to  the  judgment  which  they  shall  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  do :  thou 
shalt  not  decline  from  the  sentence  which  they  shall  show  thee,  to 
the  right  hand,  nor  to  the  left. 
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12.  And  the  man  that  will  do  presumptuously,  and  will  not 
hearken  unto  the.  priest  that  standeth  to  minister  there  before 
Adoni  thy  god,  or  unto  the  judge,  even  that  man  shall  die :  and 
thou  shalt  put  away  the  evil  from  Israel. 

13.  And  all  the  people  shall  hear,  and  fear,  and  do  no  more 
presumptuously. 

The  king, — The  Yahavito  writers  of  the  pentateuch  were  by  no 
means  inclined  to  encumber  their  nation  of  priests  with  a  king. 
But  kings  had  been,  perhaps  had  ceased,  when  the  passages  relating 
to  their  office  were  written,  and  the  appointment  of  a  king  might 
be  irresistibly  demanded.  Ordinances  are  therefore  introduced 
into  Deuteronomy  for  the  purpose,  if  a  king  should  be  demanded, 
of  ensuring  his  election  out  of  the  priest-nation,  controlling 
his  power,  and  inculcating  upon  his  mind  the  whole  Yahavite 
system. 

Ho  was,  on  his  accession,  to  write  a  copy  of  the  law.  He  was  to 
read  therein  all  the  days  of  his  life,  to  learn  to  fear  Adoni. 

It  is  manifest  that  no  king  of  Israel  or  Judah  ever  made  such 
a  copy,  or  read  any  made  by  others.  K  even  the  most  pious  kings 
of  Judah  had  ever  so  conducted  themselves,  the  book  could  not 
have  appeared  either  as  a  surprise  or  a  novelty  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah. 

Deuteronomy  xvii.  14.  When  thou  art  come  into  the  land  which 
Adoni  thy  god  giveth  thee,  and  shalt  possess  it,  and  shalt  dwell 
therein,  and  shalt  say,  I  will  set  a  king  over  me,  like  as  all  the 
nations  that  are  about  me ; 

15.  Thou  shalt  in  any  wise  set  him  king  over  thee,  whom  Adoni 
thy  god  shall  choose ;  one  from  among  thy  brethren  shalt  thou  set 
king  over  thee ;  thou  mayest  not  set  a  stranger  over  thee,  which  is 
not  thy  brother. 

16.  But  he  shall  not  multiply  horses  to  himself,  nor  cause  the 
people  to  return  to  Egypt,  to  the  end  that  he  should  multiply 
horses ;  forasmuch  as  Adoni  hath  said  unto  you,  Ye  shall  henceforth 
return  no  more  that  way. 

1 7.  Neither  shall  he  multiply  wives  to  himself,  that  his  heart 
turn  not  away ;  neither  shall  he  greatly  multiply  to  himself  silver 
and  gold. 

1 8.  And  it  shall  be,  when  he  sitteth  upon  the  throne  of  his  king- 
dom, that  he  shall  write  him  a  copy  of  this  law  in  a  book  out  of 
that  which  is  before  the  priests  the  levites.  And  it  shall  be  with 
him,  and  he  shall  read  therein  all  the  days  of  his  life ;  that  he  may 
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learn  to  fear  Adoni  his  god,  to  keep  all  the  words  of  this  law,  and 
these  statutes,  to  do  them ;  that  his  heart  be  not  lifted  up  above 
his  brethren,  and  that  he  turn  not  aside  from  the  commandment,  to 
the  right  hand  or  to  the  left;  to  the  end  that  he  may  prolong 
his  days  in  his  kingdom,  he,  and  his  children,  in  the  midst  of 
Israel. 

Duty  of  the  king, — Compare  with  these  mandates  the  conduct  of 
David,  the  man  after  god's  own  heart ;  and  of  Solomon,  inspired 
by  Adoni  with  piety  and  superabundant  wisdom :  the  numbers  of 
horses,  the  numbers  of  wives,  and  the  enormous  quantities  of  silver 
and  gold  which  they  are  said  to  have  accumulated. 

Writing,  reading,  and  studying  the  law, — The  injunctions  of  the 
pentateueh,  alike  on  the  people  and  the  kings,  to  write,  read,  and 
study  the  law,  are  so  distinct,  and  the  punishments  denounced  on 
disobedience  are  so  severe,  that  if  the  pentateueh  had  existed  in 
the  time  of  the  judges,  or  of  Samuel,  David,  or  Solomon,  or  any 
pions  king  of  Judah,  the  law  must  have  been  constantly  written, 
read  and  studied  from  the  time  of  its  promulgation. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  extract  some  of  the  passages  as  to 
these  injunctions,  previously  to  proceeding  with  the  inquiry. 

Deuteronomy  xi.  18.  Therefore  shall  ye  lay  up  these  my  words 
in  your  heart,  and  in  your  soul,  and  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon 
your  hand,  that  they  may  be  as  frontlets  between  your  eyes. 

19.  And  yo  shall  teach  them  your  children,  speaking  of  them 
when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the 
way,  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up. 

20.  And  thou  shall  write  them  upon  the  doorposts  of  thine  house, 
and  upon  thy  gates  :  that  your  days  may  be  multiplied,  and  the 
days  of  your  children,  in  the  land  which  Adoni  sware  unto  your 
fathers  to  give  them,  as  the  days  of  heaven  upon  the  earth. 

Deuteronomy  xvii,  18.  And  it  shall  be,  when  he  (the  king) 
sitteth  upon  the  throne  of  his  kingdom,  that  he  shall  write  him  a 
copy  of  this  law  in  a  book  out  of  that  which  is  before  the  priests 
the  Icvites :  and  it  shall  be  with  him,  and  he  shall  read  therein 
ail  the  days  of  his  life ;  that  he  may  learn  to  fear  Adoni  his  god, 
to  keep  all  the  words  of  this  law  and  these  statutes,  to  do  them. 

Deuteronomy  xxxi.  24.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses  had 
made  an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  this  law  in  a  book,  until  they 
were  finished,  that  Moses  commanded  the  levites,  which  bore  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  of  Adoni,  saying, 

26.  Take  this  book  of  the  law ;   and  put  it  in  the  side  of  the 
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ark  of  the  covenant  of  Adoni  your  god,  that  it  may  be  there  for 
a  witness  against  thee. 

Deuteronomy  xxvii.  1.  And  Moses  with  the  elders  of  the  people 
commanded  the  people,  saying,  Keep  all  the  commandments  which 
I  command  you  this  day. 

2.  And  it  shall  be  on  the  day  when  thou  shalt  pass  over  Jordan, 
unto  the  land  which  Adoni  thy  god  giveth  thee,  that  thou  shalt 
set  thee  up  great  stones,  and  plaster  them  with  plaster ;  and  thou 
shalt  write  upon  them  all  the  words  of  this  law,  when  thou  art 
passed  over,  that  thou  mayest  go  in  unto  the  land  which  Adoni 
thy  god  giveth  thee,  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey;  as 
Adoni  god  of  thy  fathers  hath  promised  thee. 

4.  Therefore  it  shall  be,  that  when  ye  be  gone  over  Jordan,  that 
ye  shall  set  up  these  stones  which  I  command  you  this  day,  in 
mount  Ebal,  and  thou  shalt  plaster  them  with  plaster. 

5.  And  there  shalt  thou  build  an  altar  unto  Adoni  thy  god, 
an  altar  of  stones ;  thou  shalt  not  lift  up  any  iron  tool  upon 
them. 

6.  Thou  shalt  build  an  altar  unto  Adoni  thy  god  of  whole 
stones :  and  thou  shalt  offer  burnt  offerings  thereon  unto  Adoni 
thy  god,  and  thou  shalt  offer  peace  offerings,  and  shalt  eat  there, 
and  rejoice  before  Adoni  thy  god. 

8.  And  thou  shalt  write  upon  the  stones  all  the  words  of  this 
law  very  plainly. 

Deuteronomy  xxxi.  9.  And  Moses  wrote  this  law,  and  delivered 
it  unto  the  priests  the  sons  of  Levi,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  Adoni,  and  unto  all  the  elders  of  Israel. 

10.  And  Moses  commanded  them,  saying.  At  the  end  of  every 
7  years,  in  the  solemnity  of  the  year  of  release,  in  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  when  all  Israel  is  come  to  appear  before  Adoni  thy 
god,  in  the  place  which  he  shall  choose,  thou  shalt  read  this  law 
before  all  Israel  in  their  hearing. 

12.  Oather  the  people  together,  men,  and  women,  and  children, 
and  the  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates,  that  they  may  hear, 
and  that  they  may  learn,  and  fear  Adoni  your  god,  and  observe  to 
do  all  the  words  of  this  law;  that  their  children,  which  have 
not  known  anything,  may  hear,  and  learn  to  fear  Adoni  your 
god,  as  long  as  ye  live  in  the  land  whither  ye  go  over  Jordan  to 
possess  it. 

Observations, — The  law,  the  writing,  reading,  and  studying  of 
which    is  so    peremptorily  enjoined,  was    altogether  unadapted 
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to  the  state  of  society  of  the  Hebrews,  exhibited  in  the  preceding 
history. 

The  pentateuch  presents  an  elaborate  codification  or  rather  3 
codifications,  manifestly  prepared  by  different  theoretical  legis- 
lators, for  the  government  of  an  imaginary  Yahavite  empire,  a 
terrestrial  new  Jerusalem,  the  dream-land  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel. 

Although  tacked  together  in  the  E.  V.,  and  probably  in  almost 
all  the  ancient  manuscripts,  they  have  characteristics  of  distinct 
compositions.  Yet  all  seem  to  be  outgrowths  of  earlier  theories, 
with  variations  and  additions. 

It  is  probable  that  this  theorising  began  in  or  about  the  time  of 
Isaiah,  and  that  it  was  cultivated  as  an  esoteric  philosophy  among 
a  sect  of  the  Per-Adonians,  without  any  purpose  of  promulgation 
as  actual  law,  until,  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  some  daring  zealot,  such 
as  Jeremiah,  drew  forth  from  the  privacy  of  the  schools,  or  fabri- 
cated, an  exemplar,  proclaimed  it  as  ancient  law,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  who  heard  it. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  book  so.  found  is  accurately 
represented  by  any  of  the  books  of  the  pentateuch ;  although 
there  is  reason  for  inferring  that  Deuteronomy  was  fashioned  out 
of  it. 

It  is  sufficient  here  to  give  the  headings  in  the  E.  V.  of  the 
chapters  in  Exodus,  from  chapter  xx.  inclusive,  and  of  the  chapters 
of  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  to  show  the  utter  in- 
congruity of  these  elaborate,  precise,  and  minute  ordinances,  with 
the  state  of  the  Hebrews  up  to  the  time  now  under  consideration, 
with  a  few  slight  corrections ;  and  to  indicate  by  the  letter  (c)  the 
portions  extracted,  or  to  be  extracted,  for  particular  observation, 
leaving  the  rest  for  reference  by  students  inclined  to  pursue  the 
examination  further. 

To  make  it  more  available  as  an  index  to  this  portion  of  the 
pentateuch,  the  references  to  incidental  matters  will  be  retained 
in  this  summary. 

From  this,  the  prolixity  and  repetition,  the  severity,  and  the 
minuteness  of  these  laws,  observances,  and  directions,  and  the 
trivial  and  even  absurd  character  of  some  of  them,  and  the  tenor 
of  the  whole  of  them  to  establish  a  despotic  priesthood,  will  be 
manifest. 

Exodus  XX,  contains :  ver.  1,  The  1 0  commandments ;  22,  idolatry 
is  forbidden ;  24,  of  what  sort  the  altar  should  be. 
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Exodus  xxi.  contains:  ver.  1,  Laws  for  manservants;  5,  for  the 
servant  whose  ear  is  bored;  7,  for  womenservants ;  12,  for  man- 
slaughter; 16,  for  stealers  of  men;  17,  for  oursers  of  parents;  18, 
for  smiters ;  22,  for  a  hurt  by  chance ;  28,  for  an  ox  tiiat  goreth ; 
33,  for  him  that  is  an  occasion  of  harm. 

Exodus  xxii.  contains  laws  as  to  :  ver.  1.  Theft;  5,  damage;  7, 
trespasses ;  14,  borrowing ;  16,  fornication ;  18,  witchcraft ;  19, 
beastiality ;  20,  idolatry  (c) ;  21,  strangers,  widows,  and  fatherless ; 
25,  usury ;  26,  pledges ;  28,  reverence  to  magistrates ;  29,  first- 
fruits. 

Exodus  xxiii.  contains  laws  as  to:  ver.  1,  Slander  and  false 
witness ;  3  and  6,  justice ;  4,  charitableness  ;  10,  the  year  of  rest  (c) ; 
12,  the  sabbath ;  13,  idolatry  (c) ;  14,  the  three  feasts  (c) ;  18,  the 
blood  and  the  fat  of  the  sacrifice ;  20,  an  angel  is  promised,  with 
a  blessing  if  they  obey  him. 

Exodus  xxiv.,  xxv.,  xxvi.,  xxvii.,  xxviii.,  xxix.,  xxx.,  xxxi.,  xxxii., 
xxxiii.,  are  chiefly  occupied  in  directions  as  to  the  tabernacle,  the 
institution  of  the  priesthood,  their  offices,  and  the  sacrifice,  <&c. 
The  material  portions  are  extracted. 

Exodus  xxxiv.  contains:  ver.  1,  The  tables  are  renewed  (c); 
5,  the  name  of  Adoni  proclaimed  (c) ;  8,  Moses  entreateth  god  to 
go  with  them ;  10,  god  maketh  a  covenant  with  them,  respecting  the 
duties  of  the  first  table  (c) ;  28,  Moses,  after  40  days  in  the  mount, 
cometh  down  with  the  tables ;  29,  his  face  shineth,  and  he  covereth 
it  with  a  vail. 

Exodus  XXXV.  ver.  1,  The  sabbath  (c) ;  4,  the  free  gifts  for  the 
tabernacle ;  20,  the  readiness  of  the  people  to  offer ;  30,  Bezaleel 
and  Aholiab  are  called  to  the  work. 

Exodus  xxxvi.  contains :  ver.  1,  The  offerings  are  delivered  to 
the  workmen ;  5,  the  liberality  of  the  people  is  restrained ;  8,  the 
curtains  of  cherubims;  14,  the  curtains  of  goats'  hair;  19,  the 
covering  of  skins ;  20,  the  boards  with  their  sockets ;  31,  the  bars ; 
35,  the  vail ;  37,  the  hanging  for  the  door. 

Exodus  xxxvii.  contains:  ver.  1,  The  ark;  6,  the  mercy  seat 
with  cherubims;  10,  the  table  with  its  vessels;  17,  the  candle- 
stick with  its  lamps  and  instruments ;  25,  the  altar  of  incense ;  29, 
the  anointing  oil  and  sweet  incense. 

Exodus  xxxviii.  contcuns:  ver.  1,  The  altar  of  burnt  offering; 
8,  the  laver  of  brass;  9,  the  court;  21,  the  sum  that  the  people 
offered. 

Exodus  xxxix.  contains :  ver.  1,  The  cloths  of  service  and  holy 
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garments ;  2,  the  ephod ;  8,  the  breast  plate ;  22,  the  robe  of 
the  ephod  ;  27,  the  coats,  mitre,  and  girdle  of  fine  linen  ;  30,  the 
plate  of  the  holy  crown;  33,  all  is  viewed  and  approved  by 
Moses. 

Exodus  xl.  contains :  ver.  1,  The  tabernacle  is  commanded  to  be 
reared  ;  9,  and  anointed  ;  13,  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  be  sanctified; 
16,  Moses  performeth  all  things  accordingly ;  34,  a  dead  oovereih 
the  tabernacle. 

Leviticus  has  27  chapters,  all  as  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws, 
rites,  ceremonies,  and  observances,  constituting  a  very  minute  and 
artificial  codification,  especially  for  the  provision,  welfare,  and 
regulation  of  the  sacerdotal  caste. 

Leviticus  i.  ver.  1,  The  burnt  offerings ;  3,  of  the  herd ;  10,  of 
the  flocks  ;  13,  of  the  fowls. 

Leviticus  ii.  ver.  1,  The  meat  offering  of  flour  with  oil  and 
incense ;  4,  either  baken  in  the  oven ;  5,  or  on  a  plate ;  7,  or  in  a 
frying-pan ;  12,  or  of  the  firstfruits  in  the  ear ;  13,  the  salt  of  the 
meat  offering. 

Leviticus  iii.  ver.  1,  The  meat  offering  of  the  herd ;  6,  of  the 
flock ;  7,  either  a  lamb  ;  12,  or  a  goat. 

Leviticus  iv.  ver.  1,  The  sin  offering  of  ignorance ;  3,  for  the 
priest;  13,  for  the  congregation;  22,  for  the  niler;  27,  for  any  of 
the  people. 

Leviticus  v.  ver.  1,  He  that  sinneth  in  concealing  his  knowledge ; 
2,  in  touching  an  unclean  thing;  4,  or  in  making  an  oath; 
6,  his  trespass  offering,  of  the  flock;  7,  of  the  fowls;  11,  or  of 
flour;  14,  the  trespass  offering  in  sacrilege;  17,  and  in  sins  of 
ignorance. 

Levitcus  vi.  ver.  1,  The  trepass  offering  for  sius  done  wittingly ; 
8,  the  law  of  the  burnt  offering;  14,  and  of  the  meat  offering; 
19,  the  offering  at  the  consecration  of  a  priest;  24,  the  law  of  the 
sin  offering. 

Leviticus  vii.  ver.  1,  the  law  of  the  trespass  offering;  11,  and  of 
the  peace  offerings ;  12,  whether  it  be  for  a  thanksgiving ;  16,  or  a 
vow,  or  a  free  will  offering ;  22,  the  fat ;  26,  and  the  blood  are 
forbidden ;  28,  the  priests'  portion  in  the  peace  offerings. 

Leviticus  viii.  ver.  1,  Moses  consecrateth  Aaron  and  his  sons; 
14,  their  sin  offering;  18,  their  burnt  offering;  22,  the  ram  of 
consecration ;  31,  the  place  and  time  of  their  consecration. 

Leviticus  ix.  ver.  1,  the  first  offerings  of  Aaron,  for  himself  and 
the  people;    8,  the  sin  offering;    12,  and  the  burnt  offering  for 
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himself;  15,  the  ofiferings  for  the  people;  23,  Moses  and  Aaron 
bless  the  people ;  24,  fire  cometh  from  Adoni  upon  the  altar  (c). 

Leviticus  x.  ver.  1,  Nadab  and  Abihn,  for  oflfering  strange  fire, 
are  burnt  by  fire ;  6,  Aaron  and  his  sons  are  forbidden  to  mourn 
for  them ;  8,  the  priests  are  forbidden  wine,  when  they  are  to 
go  into  the  tabernacle;  12,  the  law  of  eating  the  holy  things; 
16,  Aaron's  excuse  for  transgressing  thereof. 

Leviticus  xi.  ver.  1,  What  beasts  may ;  4,  and  what  may  not  be 
eaten;  9,  what  fishes;  13,  what  fowls;  29,  the  creeping  things 
which  are  unclean. 

Leviticus  xii.  ver.  1,  The  purification  of  women  after  childbirth; 
6,  the  woman's  ofiferings  for  her  purifying. 

Leviticus  xiii.  ver.  1,  The  laws  and  tokens  whereby  the  priest 
is  to  be  guided  in  discerning  the  leprosy. 

Leviticus  xiv.  ver.  1,  The  rites  and  sacrifice  in  cleansing  of 
a  leper ;  33,  the  signs  of  leprosy  in  a  house ;  43,  the  cleansing 
of  that  house. 

Leviticus  xv.  ver.  1,  the  uncleanness  of  men  in  their  issues; 
13,  the  cleansing  of  them;  19,  the  uncleanness  of  women  in  their 
issues  ;  28,  their  cleansing. 

Leviticus  xvi.  ver.  1,  How  the  high  priest  must  enter  into  the  holy 
place ;  11,  the  sin  offering  for  himself;  15,  the  sin  offering  for  the 
people ;  20,  the  scapegoat ;  29,  the  yearly  feast  of  expiations  (c). 

Leviticus  xvii.  ver.  1,  The  blood  of  the  slain  beasts  must  be 
offered  to  Adoni  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle ;  -  7,  they  must  not 
offer  to  devils,  "They  shall  no  more  offer  their  sacrifices  to  devils, 
after  whom  they  have  gone  a  whoring ;"  19,  all  eating  of  blood  is 
forbidden ;  15,  and  all  that  dieth  alone  or  is  torn. 

Leviticus  xviii.  ver.  1,  Unlawful  marriages;  19,  unlawful  lusts. 

Leviticus  xix.  A  repetition  of  sundry  laws. 

Leviticus  xx.  ver.  1,  Of  him  that  giveth  of  his  seed  to  Molech — 
penalty,  death ;  4,  and  "  if  the  people  of  the  land  do  anywise  hide 
their  eyes  from  the  man,  when  he  giveth  of  his  seed  unto  Molech, 
and  kill  him  not :  then  I  will  set  my  face  against  that  man,  and 
against  his  family,  and  will  cut  him  off,  and  all  that  go  a  whoring 
after  him,  to  commit  whoredom  with  Molech,  from  among  their 
people  ; "  6,  of  going  to  wizards  (c)  ;  7,  of  santification ;  9,  of  him 
that  curseth  his  parents;  10,  of  adultery;  11,  14,  17,  19,  of 
incest ;  13,  of  sodomy ;  15,  of  beastiality ;  18,  of  uncleanness ; 
22,  obedience  is  required  with  holiness ;  27,  wizards  must  be  put 
to  death  (c). 
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Leviticus  xxi.  ver.  1 ,  Of  the  priests*  mourning ;  6,  of  their 
holiness;  8,  of  their  estimation;  7,  13,  of  their  marriages; 
17,  the  priests  that  have  blemishes  must  not  minister  in  the 
sanctuary. 

Leviticus  xxii.  ver.  1,  The  priests  in  their  uncleanness  must 
abstain  from  the  holy  things;  6,  how  they  shall  be  cleansed; 
J.0,  who  of  the  priest  s  house  may  eat  of  the  holy  things ;  17,  the 
sacrifices  must  be  without  blemish ;  26,  the  age  of  the  sacrifice; 
29,  the  law  of  eating  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving. 

Leviticus  xxiii.  ver.  1,  Fea.8ts  of  Adoni ;  3,  the  sabbath  (weekly); 

4,  the  passover  (noted) ;  9,  the  sheaf  of  firstfruits  (c) ;  15,  the  feast 
of  Pentecost  (noted)  ;  22,  gleanings  to  be  left  for  the  poor ;  23,  the 
feast  of  tnmipets  (o) ;  26,  the  day  of  atonement  (c)  ;  33,  the  feast 
of  tabernacles  (c). 

Leviticus  xxiv.  ver.  1,  The  oil  for  the  lamps;  5,  the  shewbread; 
10,  Shelomith's  son  blasphemeth — and  is  stoned  to  death ;  13,  the 
law  of  blasphemy;  17,  of  murder;  18,  of  damage;  23,  the 
blasphemer  is  stoned. 

Leviticus  xxv.  ver.  1,  The  sabbath  of  the  7th  year  (c);  8,  the 
jubilee  in  the  50th  year  (c) ;  14,  of  oppression  (c)  ;  18,  a  blessing 
of  obedience  (c)  ;  23,  the  redemption  of  the  land  (c) ;  29,  of  houses ; 
35,  compassion  of  the  poor ;  39,  the  usage  of  bondmen ;.  47,  the 
redemption  of  servants. 

Leviticus  xxvi.  ver.  1,  Of  idolatry  ;  2,  religiousness ;  3,  a  blessing 
to  them  that  keep  the  commandments ;  14,  a  curse  to  those  that 
break  them  (c);  40,  Adoni  promiseth  to  remember  those  that 
repent  (c). 

Leviticus  xxvii.  ver.  1,  He  that  maketh  a  singular  vow  must  be 
Adoni's ;  2,  the  estimation  of  the  person  ;  9,  of  a  beast  given  by 
vow;  14,  of  a  house;  16,  of  a  field,  and  the  redemption  thereof; 
28,  no  devoted  thing  may  be  redeemed ;  32,  the  tithe  may  not 
be  changed. 

Numbers  i.  ver.  1 ,  God  commandeth  Moses  to  number  the  people ; 

5,  the  princes  of  the  tribes ;  17,  the  number  of  every  tribe ;  47,  the 
levites  are  exempted  for  the  service  of  Adoni. 

Numbers  ii.   The  order  of  the  tribes  in  their  tents. 

Numbers  iii.  ver.  1,  The  sons  of  Aaron ;  5,  the  levites  are  given 
to  the  priests  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  (c);  11,  instead  of 
the  firstborn  (c);  14,  the  levites  are  numbered  by  their  families; 
21,  the  families  numbered,  and  charge  of  the  Gershonites ;  27,  of 
the  Eohathites;  33,  of  the  Merarites;  38,  the  place  and  charge 
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of  Mo8es  and  Aaron ;  40,  the  firstborn  are  freed  by  tbe  levites ; 
44,  the  overplus  are  redeemed. 

Numbers  iv.  ver.  1,  The  age  and  time  of  the  levites'  service; 

4,  the  carriage  of  the  Kohatbites,  when  the  priests  have  taken 
down  the  tabernacle;  16,  the  charge  of  Eleazar;  17,  the  office  of 
the  priests;  21,  the  carnage  of  the  Gershonites;  29,  the  carriage 
of  the  Merarites;  34,  the  number  of  the  Kohathites;  38,  of  the 
Gershonites ;   42,  and  of  the  Merarites. 

Numbers  v.  ver.  1,  The  unclean  are  removed  out  of  the  camp ; 

5,  restitution  is  to  be  made  in  trespasses ;  11-31,  the  trial  of  jealousy. 
Numbers  vi.  ver.  1,  The  law  of  the  Nazarites  (c) ;  22,  the  form  of 

blessing  the  people. 

Numbers  vii.  ver.  1,  The  offering  of  the  princes  at  the  dedication 
of  the  tabernacle ;  10,  their  several  oflerings  at  the  dedication  of 
the  altar ;  89,  god  speaketh  to  Moses  from  the  mercy  seat  (c). 

Numbers  viii.  ver.  1,  Adoni  told  Moses  how  the  lamps  were  to 
be  lighted !  !  (c) ;  6,  the  consecration  of  the  levites  ;  21,  the  levites 
purified  (c) ;  23,  the  age  and  time  of  their  service  (c). 

Numbers  ix.  ver.  1,  The  passover  is  commanded  again  (noted) ; 

6,  a  second  passover  allowed  for  them  that  were  unclean  or  absent ; 
15,  the  cloud  guideth  the  removings  and  encampings  of  the 
Israelites. 

Numbers  x.  ver.  1,  The  use  of  the  silver  trumpets  (c);  11,  the 
Israelites  i-emove  from  Sinai  to  Paran;  14,  the  order  of  their 
march ;  29,  Hobab  is  intreated  by  Moses  not  to  leave  them ;  33,  the 
blessing  of  Moses  at  the  removing  and  resting  of  the  ark. 

Numbers  xi.  ver.  1,  The  burning  at  Taberah  quenched  by 
Moses'  prayer;  4,  the  people  lust  for  fiesh,  and  loathe  manna; 
10,  Moses  complaineth  of  his  charge  ;  16,  god  divideth  his  burden 
unto  70  elders  (c);  18,  discussions  about  the  fiesh;  23,  between 
Moses  and  Adoni ;  31,  quails  are  given  in  wrath  at  Kibroth-hata- 
avah. 

Numbers  xii.  ver.  1,  God  rebuketh  the  sedition  of  Miriam  and 
Aaron ; ,  10,  Miriam's  leprosy  is  healed  at  the  prayer  of  Moses ; 
14,  Adoni  commandeth  her  to  be  shut  out  of  the  host. 

Numbers  xiii.  ver.  1 ,  The  names  of  the  men  who  were  sent  to 
search  the  land;  17,  their  instructions;  21,  their  acts;  26,  their 
relation. 

Numbers  xiv.  ver.  1,  The  people  murmur  at  the  news ;  6,  Joshua 
and  Caleb  labour  to  still  them ;  11,  god  threateneth  them ;  13,  Moses 
persuadeth  ( ! )  god,  and  obtaineth  pardon ;    26,  the  murmnrers 
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are  depriyed  of  entering  int6  the  land ;  36,  the  men  who  raised  the 
evil  report  die  by  a  plague ;  40,  the  people  that  wonld  inyade  the 
land  against  the  will  of  god  are  smitten. 

Numbers  zv.  ver.  1 ,  The  law  of  the  meat  offering  and  the  drink 
offering;  13,  29,  the  stranger  is  under  the  same  law ;  17,  the  law  of 
the  first  of  the  dough  for  a  heave  offering ;  22,  the  sacrifice  for  the 
sin  of  ignorance ;  30,  the  punishment  of  presumption ;  32,  he  that 
violated  the  sabbath  is  stoned  (c) ;  37,  the  law  of  fringes. 

Numbers  xvi.  ver.  1,  The  rebellion  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram ;  23,  Moses  separateth  the  people  from  the  rebels*  tents  ; 
31,  the  earth  swalloweth  up  Korah,  and  a  fire  consumeth  others; 
36,  the  censers  are  reserved  to  holy  use ;  41,  14,700  are  slain  by  a 
plague,  for  murmuring  against  Moses  and  Aaron ;  46,  Aaron  by 
incense  stayeth  the  plague. 

Numbers  zvii.  ver.  1,  Aaron's  rod  among  all  the  rods  of  the 
tribes  only  flourisheth;  10,  it  is  left  for  a  token  against  the 
rebels. 

Numbers  xviii.  ver.  1,  The  charge  of  the  priests  and  levitee; 

9,  the  priests'  portion;  21,  the  levites'  portion;  25,  the  heave 
offering  to  the  priests  out  of  the  levites'  portion. 

Numbers  xiz.  ver.  1,  The  water  of  separation  made  of  the  ashes 
of  a  red  heifer  (II);  11,  the  law  for  the  use  of  it  in  purification  of 
the  unclean. 

Numbers  zx.  ver.  1,  The  Bene  Israel  come  to  Zin,  where  Miriam 
dieth ;  2,  they  murmur  for  want  of  water ;  7,  Moses  smiting  the 
rock,  bringeth  forth  water  at  Meribah ;  14,  Moses  at  Eadesh  deeireth 
passage  through  Edom,  which  is  denied  him ;  22,  at  mount  Hor, 
Aaron  resigneth  his  place  to  Eleazar,  and  dieth. 

Numbers  zzi.  ver.  1,  Israel  with  some  loss  destroy  the  Canaanites 
at  Hormah;  4,  the  people  mu)rmuring  are  plagued  with  fiery 
serpents  (c) ;  7,  they  repenting  are  healed  by  a  brazen  serpent ; 

10,  sundry  journeys  of  the  Israelites;  21,  Sihon  is  overcome; 
83,  and  Og. 

Numbers  zxii.  ver.  1,  Balak's  first  message  for  Balaam  is  refused ; 
15,  his  second  message  obtaineth  him ;  22,  an  angel  would  have 
slain  him,  if  his  ass  had  not  saved  him  (c) ;  30,  Balak  entertaineth 
him. 

Numbers  zziii.  ver.  1,  13,  28,  Balak's  sacrifice;  7,  18,  Balaam's 
parable. 

Numbers  zziv.  ver.  1,  Balaam,  leaving  divinations  (c),  prophesieth 
the  happiness  of  Israel;  10,  Balak  in  anger  dismissed  him;  15,  he 
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prophesieth  of  tHe  star  of  Jacob  (c)  and  the  destruction  of  some 
nations. 

Numbers  xxv.  ver.  1,  Israel  at  Shittim  commit  whoredom  and 
idolatry;  Phinehas  killeth  Zimri  and  Cozbi ;  10,  god  therefore 
giveth  him  an  everlasting  priesthood  (c);  16,  the  Midianites  are  to 
be  vexed, 

Numbers  xiv.  ver.  1,  The  sum  of  all  Israel  is  taken  in  the  plains 
of  Moab ;  52,  the  law  of  dividing  among  them  the  inheritance  of  the 
land;  67,  the  families  and  number  of  the  levites;  63,  none  were 
left  of  them  which  were  numbered  at  Sinai,  but  Caleb  and  Joshua. 

Numbers  xxvii.  ver.  1,  The  daughters  of  Zelophehad  sue  for  an 
inheritance ;  6,  the  law  of  inheritances ;  12,  Moses,  being  told  of 
his  death,  sueth  for  a  successor ;  18,  Joshua  is  appointed  to  succeed 
him. 

Numbers  xxviii.  ver.  1,  Offerings  are  to  be  observed ;  3,  the  con- 
tinual burnt  offering;  9,  the  offering  on  the  sabbath;  11,  on  the 
new  moons  (c) ;  16,  at  the  passover  (noted) ;  26,  in  the  day  of  first- 
fruits  (c). 

Numbers  xxiz.  ver.  1,  The  offering  at  the  feast  of  trumpets 
(noted);  7,  at  the  day  of  afflicting  their  souls  (noted);  13,  and  on 
the  8  days  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 

Numbers  xxx.  ver.  1,  Vows  are  not  to  be  broken ;  3,  the  ex- 
ception of  a  maid's  vow ;  6,  of  a  wife's ;  9,  of  a  widow's,  or  her  that 
is  divorced. 

Numbers  xxxi.  ver.  1,  The  Midianites  are  spoiled,  and  Balaam 
slain ;  13,  Moses  is  wroth  with  the  officers,  for  saving  the  women 
alive ;  19,  how  the  soldiers,  with  their  captives  and  spoil,  are  to  be 
purified ;  25,  the  proportion  whereby  the  prey  is  to  be  divided ; 
28,  Adoni  8  share ;  28,  the  voluntary  oblation  unto  the  treasury  of 
Adoni. 

Numbers  xxxii.  ver.  1,  The  Beubenites  and  Gkidites  sue  fur  their 
inheritance  on  that  side  Jordan ;  6,  Moses  reproveth  them ;  16,  they 
offer  him  conditions  to  his  content ;  33,  Moses  assigneth  them  the 
land ;  (c) ;  39,  they  conquer  it  (c). 

Numbers  xxxiii.  1.  The  42  journeys  of  the  Israelites.  "These 
are  the  journeys  of  the  Bene  Israel  which  went  forth  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  with  their  armies  under  the  command  of  Moses  and 
Aaron." 

2.  And  Moses  wrote  their  goings  out  according  to  their  journeys 
by  the  commandment  of  Adoni ;  and  these  are  their  journeys 
according  to  their  goings  out. 
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3.  And  they  departed  from  Rameses  on  the  15th  day  of  the  let 
month ;  on  the  morrow  after  the  passover. 

60.  The  Canaanites  are  to  be  destroyed  (c). 

Numbers  xxxiv.  ver.  1,  The  borders  of  the  land ;  16,  the  names 
of  the  men  which  shall  divide  the  land — Eleazer  the  priest,  and 
Joshua  Ben  Nun,  and  one  prince  of  every  tribe,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  Caleb,  Ben  Jephunneh,  &q. 

Numbers  xxxv.  ver.  1,  The  48  cities  for  the  levites  with  their 
suburbs,  and  measure  thereof ;  6,  of  them,  6  are  to  be  cities  of 
refage ;  9,  the  laws  of  murder ;  31,  no  satisfaction  for  murder. 

Numbers  xxxvi.  The  inconvenience  of  the  inheritance  of 
daughters ;  5,  is  remedied  by  their  marrying  in  their  own  tribes ; 
7,  lest  the  inheritance  should  be  removed  from  the  tribe ;  10,  the 
daughters  of  2^1ophehad  marry  their  father's  brothers'  sons. 

Deuteronomy  i.  ver.  1,  Moses'  speech  in  the  end  of  the  40th  year, 
briefly  rehearsing  the  story ;  6,  of  god's  promise ;  13,  of  giving 
them  officers ;  19,  of  sending  the  spies  to  search  the  land ;  34,  of 
god's  anger  for  their  incredulity;  41,  and  disobedience. 

Deuteronomy  ii.  ver.  1,  The  story  continued;  4,  that  they  were 
not  to  meddle  with  the  Edomites;  9,  nor  with  the  Moabites; 
17,  nor  with  the  Ammonites;  24,  but  Sihon  the  Amorite  was 
subdued  by  them. 

Deuteronomy  iii.  ver.  1,  The  story  of  the  conquest  of  Og,  king  of 
Bashan  ;  11,  the  bigness  of  his  bed:  *' Behold,  his  bedstead  was  a 
bedstead  of  iron ;  is  it  not  in  Babbath,  of  the  children  of  Ammon  ? 

9  cubits  (13  ft.  6  in.)  was  the  length,  4  cubits  (6  feet)  was  the 
breadth  of  it ;"  12,  the  distribution  of  those  lands  to  the  two  tribes 
and  half;  23,  Moses'  prayer  to  enter  into  the  land;  26,  he  is 
permitted  to  see  it. 

Deuteronomy  iv.  ver.  1,  An  exhortation  to  obedience;  41,  Moses 
appointeth  the  3  cities  of  refuge  on  that  side  Jordan. 

Deuteronomy  v.  ver.  1,  The  covenant  in  Horeb  (c);    6,   the 

10  commandments  (c) ;  22,  at  the  people's  request  Moses  receiveth 
the  law  from  god. 

Deuteronomy  vi.  ver.  1,  The  end  of  the  law  is  obedience;  3,  an 
exhortation  thereto. 

Deuteronomy  vii.  ver.  1,  All  communion  with  the  nations  is 
forbidden  (c)  ;  4,  for  fear  of  idolatry  (c) ;  6,  for  the  holiness  of  the 
people  (c);  9,  for  the  nature  of  god  in  his  mercy  and  justice; 
17,  for  the  assuredness  of  victory  which  god  will  give  over 
them. 
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Deuteronomy  viii.  An  exhortation  to  obedience  in  regard  of 
god's  dealing  with  them. 

Deuteronomy  ix.  Moses  dissuadeth  them  from  the  opinion  of 
their  own  righteousness,  by  rehearsing  their  several  rebellions. 

Deuteronomy  x.  ver.  1,  God's  mercy  in  restoring  the  2  tables 
(c) ;  6,  in  continuing  the  priesthood ;  8,  in  separating  the  tribe  of 
Levi  ;  10,  in  hearkening  unto  Moses  his  suit  for  the  people ;  12,  an 
exhortation  unto  obedience;  17,  For  Adoni  your  god  is  god  of 
gods,  and  lord  of  lords,  a  great  god,  a  mighty,  and  a  terrible,  which 
regardeth  not  persons,  nor  taketh  reward.  .  . 

Deuteronomy  xi.  ver.  1,  An  exhortation  to  obedience;  2,  by 
their  own  experience  of  god's  great  works ;  8,  by  promise  of  god's 
great  blessing;  16,  and  by  threaten ings ;  18,  a  careful  study  is 
required  in  god's  words  (c);  26,  the  blessing  and  curse  is  set 
before  them. 

Deuteronomy  xii.  ver.  1,  Monuments  of  idolatry  are  to  be 
destroyed  (c) ;  5,  the  place  of  god's  service  is  to  be  kept  (c) ; 
15,  23,  blood  is  forbidden ;  17,  20,  26,  holy  things  must  be  eaten  in 
the  holy  place ;  19,  the  levite  is  not  to  be  forsaken  (c) ;  29,  idolatry 
is  not  to  be  inquired  after. 

Deuteronomy  xiii.  ver.  1,  Enticers  to  idolatry  (c) ;  6,  how  near 
soever  unto  thee  (c) ;  9,  are  to  be  stoned  to  death  (c) ;  12,  idolatrous 
cities  are  not  to  be  spared  (c). 

Deuteronomy  xiv.  ver.  1,  God's  children  are  not  to  disfigure 
themselves  in  mourning;  3,  what  may,  and  what  may  not  be 
eaten;  4,  of  beasts;  9,  of  fishes;  11,  of  fowls;  21,  that  which 
dieth  of  itself  may  not  be  eaten ;  22,  tithes  of  divine  service ; 
23,  tithes  and  firstlings  before  Adoni ;  28,  the  3rd  year's  tithe  of 
alms  and  charity. 

Deuteronomy  xv.  ver.  1,  The  7th  year  a  year  of  release  for  the 
poor  (c)  ;  7,  it  must  be  no  let  of  lending  or  giving  ;  12,  a  Hebrew 
servant;  16,  except  he  will  not  depart,  must  in  the  7th  year  go 
forth,  free,  and  well  furnished ;  19,  all  firstling  males  of  the  cattle 
are  to  be  sanctified  unto  Adoni. 

Deuteronomy  xvi.  ver.  1,  The  feast  of  the  passover  (c);  9,  of 
weeks  (c);  13,  of  tabernacles  (c);  16,  every  male  must  oflfer  as  he 
is  able  at  these  3  feasts;  18,  of  judges  and  justice  (c);  21,  groves 
and  images  are  forbidden  (c). 

Deuteronomy  xvii.  ver.  1,  The  things  sacrificed  must  be  sound; 
2,  idolaters  must  be  slain  (c);  8,  har^  controversies  are  to  be 
determined  by  the  priests  and  judges  (c);  12,  the  contemner  of 
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that  determination  must  die  (c) ;  14,  the  election  (c) ;  16,  and  duty 
of  a  king  (c). 

Deuteronomy  xviii.  Adoni  is  the  priests'  and  levites'  inheritance. 
*'  The  priests,  the  levites,  and  all  the  tribe  of  Levi,  shall  have  no 
part  nor  inheritance  with  Israel;  they  shall  eat  the  offerings  of 
Adoni  made  by  fire,  and  his  inheritance.  Adoni  is  their  inherit- 
ance;" 3,  the  priest's  due;  6,  the  levite's  portion  (c);  9,  the 
abominations  of  the  nations  are  to  be  avoided  (e) ;  15,  Christ  [this 
is  misconstruction]  '*  Adoni  thy  god  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet 
from  the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me ;  unto  him 
shall  ye  hearken ;"  the  prophet  is  to  be  heard  (e) ;  20,  the  pre- 
sumptuous prophet  is  to  die. 

Deuteronomy  xix.  ver.  1,  The  cities  of  refuge ;  4,  the  privilege 
thereof  for  the  man-slayer ;  14,  the  landmark  is  not  to  be  removed; 
15,  two  witnesses  at  the  least  (c) ;  16,  the  punishment  of  a  false 
witness  (c). 

Deuteronomy  xx.  ver.  1,  The  priest's  exhortation  to  encourage 
the  people  to  battle ;  5,  the  officers*  proclamation  who  are  to  be 
dismissed  from  the  war;  10,  how  to  use  the  cities  that  accept  or 
refuse  the  proclamation  of  peace  (c);  16,  what  cities  must  be 
devoted  (c) ;  19,  trees  of  man's  meat  must  not  be  destroyed  in  the 
siege  (c). 

Deuteronomy  xxi.  ver.  1,  The  expiation  of  an  uncertain  murder; 
10,  the  usage  of  a  captive  taken  to  wife ;  15,  the  firstborn  is  not  to 
be  disinherited  upon  private  affection ;  18,  a  stubborn  son  is  to  be 
stoned  to  death ;  22,  the  malefactor  must  not  hang  all  night  on  a 
tree. 

Deuteronomy  xxii.  ver.  1,  Of  humanity  to¥rards  brethren  ;  3,  the 
sex  is  to  be  distinguished  by  apparel;  6,  the  dam  is  not  to  be 
taken  with  her  young  ones ;  8,  the  house  must  have  battlements, 
to  prevent  persons  falling  from  the  roof;  9,  confusion  is  to  be 
avoided ;  12,  fringes  upon  the  vesture ;  13,  the  punishment  of  him 
that  slandereth  his  wife;  20,  of  adultery;  25,  of  rape;  28,  of 
fornication ;  30,  of  incest. 

Deuteronomy  xxiii.  ver.  1,  Who  may  or  may  not  enter  into  the 
congregation ;  9,  undeanness  to  be  avoided  in  the  host;  15,  of  the 
fugitive  servant;  17,  of  filthiness;  18,  of  abominable  sacrifices; 
19,  of  usury ;  21,  of  vows ;  24,  of  trespasses. 

Deuteronomy  xxiv.  ver.  1,  of  divorce ;  5,  a  new  married  man 
goeth  not  to  war;  6,  10,  of  pledges;  7,  of  manstealers;  8,  of 
leprosy  ;  14,  the  hire  is  to  be  given  ;  16,  of  justice— "The  fathers 
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sliall  not  be  put  to  death  for  the  children,  neither  shall  the  children 
be  put  to  death  for  the  fathers ;  every  man  shall  be  put  to  death 
for  his  own  sin ;"  19,  of  charity. 

Deuteronomy  xxv.  ver.  1,  Stripes  must  not  exceed  40  ;  4,  the  ox 
is  not  to  be  muzzled ;  5,  of  raising  seed  unto  a  brother ;  11,  of  the 
immodest  woman;  13,  of  unjust  weights;  17,  the  memory  of 
Amalek  is  to  be  blotted  out  (o). 

Deuteronomy  xxvi.  ver.  1,  The  confession  of  him  that  offereth  a 
basket  of  firstfruits ;  12,  the  prayer  of  him  that  giveth  his  third 
year's  tithes ;  16,  the  covenant  between  god  and  the  people  (c). 

Deuteronomy  xxvii.  ver.  1,  The  people  are  commanded  to  write 
the  law  upon  stones  (e) ;  5,  and  to  build  an  altar  of  whole  stones ; 
(c) ;  11,  the  tribes  to  be  divided  on  Gerizim  to  bless,  and  on  Ebal 
to  curse ;  14,  the  curses  pronounced  on  mount  Ebal. 

Deuteronomy  xxviii.  ver.  1,  The  blessings  for  obedience  (c); 
15,  the  curses  for  disobedience  (e). 

Deuteronomy  xxix.  ver.  1,  Moses  exhorteth  them  to  obedience, 
by  the  memory  of  the  works  they  have  seen ;  10,  all  are  presented 
before  Adoni,  to  enter  into  his  covenant ;  18,  the  great  wrath  of 
him  that  flattereth  himself  in  his  wickedness ;  26,  secret  things 
belong  unto  god  :  **  The  secret  things  belong  unto  Adoni  our  god  ; 
but  those  things  that  are  revealed  belong  unto  us  and  to  our 
children  for  ever,  that  we  may  do  all  the  words  of  this  law." 

Deuteronomy  xxx.  ver.  1,  Great  mercies  promised  unto  the 
repentant  (c);  11,  the  commandment  is  manifest;  15,  death  and 
life  are  set  forth  before  them. 

Deuteronomy  xxxi.  ver.  1,  Moses  encourages  the  people;  7,  he 
encourageth  Joshua ;  9,  he  delivereth  the  law  unto  the  priests  to 
read  it  in  the  7th  year  unto  the  people  (c) ;  14,  god  giveth  a 
charge  to  Joshua;  19,  and  a  song  to  testify  against  the  people; 
24,  Moses  delivereth  the  book  of  the  law  to  the  levites  to  keep  (c) ; 
28,  he  maketh  a  protestation  to  the  elders. 

Deuteronomy  xxxii.  ver.  1,  Moses'  song,  which  setteth  forth 
god*s  mercy  and  vengeance ;  46,  he  exhorteth  them  to  set  their 
hearts  upon  it ;  48,  god  sendeth  him  up  to  mount  Nebo,  to  see  the 
land,  and  die. 

Deuteronomy  xxxiii.  ver.  1,  The  majesty  of  god ;  6,  the  blessings 
of  the  12  tribes ;  26,  the  excellency  of  Israel. 

Deuteronomy  xxxiv.  ver.  1,  Moses  from  mount  Nebo  vieweth  the 
land ;  5,  So  Moses  the  servant  of  Adoni  died  there  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  according  to  the  word  of  Adoni.     And  he  buried  him  in  a 
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valley  in  the  land  of  Moab,  over  against  Beth-peor :  but  no  man 
knoweth  of  Lis  sepulchre  unto  this  day;  7,  and  Moses  was  120 
years  old  when  he  died :  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force 
abated ;  8,  thirty  days*  mourning  for  him ;  9,  Joshua  succeedeth 
him ;  10,  and  there  arose  not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto 
Moses,  whom  Adoni  knew  face  to  face,  <&c. 

The  hook  of  the  law  unhnoum  until  the  reign  of  Josiah. — From  the 
beginning  of  the  times  of  the  judges  to  the  time  of  Eli  there  is  not 
an  indication  that  any  portion  of  the  elaborate  system  of  penta- 
teuchal  laws  or  ordinances  had  been  observed. 

On  the  contrary,  it  appears,  from  portions  of  Judges  which  have 
been  more  than  once  cited,  that  the  Hebrews  mixed  in  marriage 
and  worship  with  the  aborigines. 

Although  it  is  stated  that  deliverers,  inspired  by  Adoni,  arose 
from  time  to  time,  it  is  not  shown  that  they  established,  or  even 
attempted  to  establish,  any  Adonite  system  of  worship,  far  less  any 
of  the  pentateuchal  ordinances,  statutes,  or  laws. 

It  will  in  the  sequel  be  shown  that  they  could  not  have  existed, 
because  the  art  of  writing  was  then,  among  the  Hebrews,  wholly 
unknown. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  priesthood  of  Eli,  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Solomon  in  b.c.  976,  although  strenuous  efforts  were  made 
to  establish  the  Adonite  supremacy,  there  is  no  indication  of  any 
attempt  to  establish  a  worship,  similar  to  that  prescribed  by  the 
pentateuchal  writings.  There  is  no  indication  of  an  attempt  to 
destroy  the  Palestinian  high  places,  groves,  or  altars.  There  is  no 
indication  that  Samuel  proclaimed  any  such  scheme  of  laws,  or 
that  Saul,  David,  or  Solomon  wrote  a  copy  of  them,  or  thsit  they 
were  written  on  door  posts,  or  proclaimed  at  any  septennial 
sabbaths  or  at  any  other  time ;  or  that  they  were  taught  to  the 
children. 

This  was  a  period  of  between  100  and  150  years  of  Adonism ; 
during  which,  if  they  had  existed,  there  would  certainly  have  been 
some  notice  of  these  books  and  their  ordinances,  and  publication, 
and  of  the  observance  of  some  of  the  public  ceremonies  prescribed 
as  articles  of  the  covenant  with  Adoni,  to  be  performed  throughout 
the  realm  under  the  penalty  of  death,  and  the  terrible  national 
calamities  denounced  in  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy. 

Solomon  was  set  on  the  throne  by  an  ultra- Adonite  faction,  when 
he  was  very  young ;  but  amid  all  the  minute  statements  as  to  his 
enthronement,  his  piety,  and  wisdom,  there  is  not  the  most  remote 
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indication  of  his  having  written  or  even  read  any  copy  of  the  law, 
or  observed  any  one  of  its  peculiar  ordinances. 

He  built  the  temple  for  Adoni.  The  description  of  its  structure, 
of  all  its  ornamentation  and  famishing,  of  the  introduction  of  the 
ark,  and  of  its  consecration,  is  given  in  great  detail :  but  even  the 
chronicler  does  not  venture  to  say  that  the  original  or  any  copy  of 
the  law  was  deposited  in  this  edifice,  which  would  seem  to  have 
been  its  peculiar  place  of  preservation.  All  that  appears  is  repug- 
nant. It  was  not  in  the  ark,  in  which,  according  to  the  pentateuch, 
it  had  been  religiously  deposited. 

Solomon  not  only  is  not  said  to  have  interfered  with  the  high 
places  or  worships  of  his  heterodox  subjects,  but  is  stated  to  have 
built  temples  for  the  different  worships  of  his  wives,  and  of  course 
of  their  companions. 

The  reign  of  Solomon  terminated  in  B.C.  976,  and  although 
Kehoboam  is  described  as  not  walking  in  the  ways  of  Adoni,  and 
Judah  became  subject  to  Egypt  from  the  6th  year  of  his  reign 
(B.C.  972),  and  continued  so  subject  until  B.C.  943 ;  yet  14  years 
before  that  Asa  ascended  the  tributary  throne. 

Had  the  pentateuch  existed  in  the  time  of  Solomon  (b.c.  976)  it 
could  not  have  been  forgotten  (in  b.c.  957)  within  19  years,  when 
the  reign  of  Asa  began. 

Asa,  the  Adonian,  reigned  41  years ;  his  Adonian  son  Jehoshaphat 
reigned  25  years. 

The  reigns  of  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat  lasted  from  b.c.  957-6  to 
B.C.  891,  altogether  65  years. 

If  the  pentateuchal  books,  laws,  and  ordinances,  had  existed  in 
these  pious  reigns,  they  would  assuredly  have  been  firmly  esta- 
blished in  traditionary  memory,  and  copies  would  have  been  multi- 
plied and  extracts  made  from  them:  especially  if  the  account 
given  in  Chronicles,  of  the  publication  of  the  book  of  the  law  by 
Jehoshaphat  and  the  appointment  of  judges,  deserves  any  credit. 

But  it  is  not  stated  even  in  Chronicles  that  Asa  or  Jehoshaphat 
made  any  copy  of  the  law,  as  given  in  the  pentateuch,  or  observed 
any  of  its  prescriptions,  as  to  sabbaths,  festivals,  or  septennial 
publication. 

Even  if  the  chronicler  s  statement  as  to  Jehoshaphat's  publishing 
the  law  is  not  a  fiction,  like  the  account,  in  the  same  chapter,  of 
his  army  of  upwards  of  a  million  soldiers  :  there  is  nothing  to  in- 
dicate that  the  book  ascribed  to  him  was  similar  to  any  part  of  the 
pentateuch. 
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The  non-Adonian  reigns  of  Jehoram,  Ahaziab,  and  Athaliah, 
lasted  only  14  years,  from  b.c.  891  to  877,  dnring  which,  if  it  had 
existed,  the  pentatench  with  its  terrible  ordinances,  could  not  have 
been  forgotten,  at  least  by  Jehoiada  the  high  priest,  who,  dnring 
that  period,  retained  the  command  of  the  temple,  and  his 
confederates. 

In  B.C.  877  Joash  (Jehoash),  a  child,  was  put  upon  the  throne, 
and  his  reign  lasted  for  40  years.  For  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
he  was  the  mere  automaton  of  the  high  priest  Jehoiada,  who  was 
virtually  the  sovereign,  reigning  in  the  youth's  name.  The  suc- 
cessor of  Joash  was  Amaziah,  an  Adonian.  He  reigned  29  years, 
and  his  Adonian  son  Uzziah  reigned  52  years,  and  his  Adonian  son 
and  successor  Jotham  reigned  1 5  years. 

These  Adonian  reigns  lasted  from  b.c.  877  to  741 ;  a  period  of 
136  years.  Had  the  pentateuch  existed,  could  it  have  remained 
unknown  and  its  principal  ordinances  have  failed  of  observance 
during  this  long  period  ? 

In  B.C.  726,  after  a  lapse  of  only  15  years,  during  the  whole  of 
which  Isaiah  flourished,  who,  of  course,  would  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  stories  and  ordinances  of  the  pentateuch  had  they  existed, 
Hessekiah,  the  furious  Adonian  persecutor,  began  to  reign. 

From  the  death  of  Solomon  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  there  had 
only  been  3  intervals  between  the  kings  who  supported  the  Adonian 
worship  ;  i.e.,  from  Solomon  to  Asa,  19  or  20  years  of  non-Adonian 
rule :  then  from  956  to  891  an  Adonian  rule  of  65  consecutive  years ; 
then  a  non-Adonian  interval  of  only  14  years  to  877  b.c.  ;  then  an 
Adonian  rule  of  136  years  to  741 ;  then  a  non-Adonian  interval 
(but  with  Isaiah  influential)  of  15  years  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
B.C.  726. 

During  the  last  of  these  intervals,  other  prophets  as  well  as 
Isaiah  were  in  the  plenitude  of  their  influence.  And  it  was  on 
Isaiah's  advice  that  Ahaz  subjected  himself  to  the  Assyrian. 

It  is  distinctly  stated  that  during  the  whole  of  the  reigns  of  the 
Adonian  kings,  the  high  places  were  not  taken  away ;  but  that 
the  people  ofiered  and  burnt  incense  there. 

It  is  inconceivable  that,  if  the  pentateuch  had  existed,  there 
should  not  have  been  some  copies  of  it  preserved  during  all  these 
reigns  so  favourable  to  the  establishment  of  Adonism. 

It  is  inconceivable  that,  if  the  pentateuchal  ordinances  had  been 
proclaimed  with  its  rewards  and  denunciations,  they  should  not 
have  been  the  laws  of  the  land.     It  is  inconceivable  that  the  high 
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places  so  vehemently  denounced  should  have  been  suffered  to 
remain,  and  that  the  people  should  have  sacrificed  and  burnt 
incense  there. 

From  the  death  of  Hezekiah,  b.c.  697,  to  the  reign  of  Josiah, 
B.C.  640,  was  57  years. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  if  the  pentateuch  had  existed  in  the  time 
of  Hezekiah,  the  government  should  not  have  been  organized  in 
accordance  with  its  prescriptions ;  and  that  it  should  have  been  so 
neglected,  especially  as  to  copying  and  promulgation,  as  to  have 
been  utterly  forgotten  by  every  man  in  Judah  in  57  years. 

That  some  laws  and  some  tales,  and  many  levitical  observances, 
afterwards  incorporated  with  or  without  modifications  into  the 
pentateuch,  existed  from  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  and  from  a  some- 
what earlier  period,  may  be  almost  necessarily  inferred.  An 
attempt  will  be  made  in  the  sequel  to  indicate  their  origin  and 
progress. 

Production  of  the  hook  in  (he  time  of  Josiah — producing  alarm  and 
persecution^  hut  discredited. — The  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  book 
in  the  18th  year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah  (b.c.  627),  who  began  to 
reign  at  the  age  of  8,  and  had  grown  up  to  26,  under  Adonian 
tutelage,  is  dramatic,  indeed,  almost  a  farce,  and  presents  the 
features  of  a  rehearsal. 

Hilkiah  (a  name  intimately  connected  with  Jeremiah,  not  im- 
probably his  father),  the  high  priest,  told  Shaphan  that  he  had 
found  "  the  book  of  the  law  "  in  the  house  of  Adoni.  That  is  the 
only  authority  as  to  where  it  was  found.  What  this  book  was 
will  be  the  subject  of  future  inquiry.  It  may  be  rationally  inferred 
that  he,  who  found  it,  might  have  put  it  there. 

Shaphan  told  the  young  pious  king  of  this  discovery,  and  read 
the  book  right  off  to  him.  There  is  no  indication  of  any  difficulty 
or  even  embarrassment  in  reading  the  language  of  thii^  book,  which 
must  be  supposed  to  have  lain  undiscovered  for  a  thousand  years, 
during  which  nine-tenths  of  the  words  of  the  language  would  have 
been  modified,  and  the  letters  materially  altered. 

The  king  understood  it  immediately,  and  was  terrified  by  its 
denunciations,  "  because  our  fathers,"  who  do  not  appear  to  have 
known  anything  about  it,  "  have  not  hearkened  unto  the  words  of 
this  book,  to  do  according  to  all  that  which  is  written  concerning 
lis,"  or  more  simply,  because  its  institutions  were  inconsistent  with 
the  known  laws  and  customs  of  the  land. 

The   terrified   king   sent  Hilkiah,  who   found   the   book !   and 
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Shaphan,  who  read  it  so  easily !  with  2  or  3  others,  to  inquire  of 
Adoni  about  it. 

As  the  high  priest  had  found  the  book,  and  the  scribe  had 
avouched  it,  inquiry  by  the  high  priest  of  Adoni  was,  of  course* 
unnecessar}"^ ;  so  they  went  to  the  wife  of  the  keeper  of  the  ward- 
robe, who  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  a  prophetess,  or 
secondnsight  lady,  and  upon  her  testimony  of  its  genuineness, 
enunciated  in  a  prophecy,  which  was  contradicted  by  the  result, 
this  stray  book  of  denunciation  was  adopted  as  the  ancient,  ever- 
neglected,  law. 

The  great  and  small  of  Jerusalem,  levites,  priests,  and  prophets, 
were  assembled  at  the  temple ;  and  Josiah  read  the  book,  and  the 
great  and  small,  and  the  priests,  the  prophets,  and  the  king,  all 
understood  it  as  easily  as  if  it  had  been — as  probably  it  was — com- 
posed within  the  last  twelvemonth. 

Can  there  bo  a  doubt  that  it  was  a  recent  fabrication  ?  Such  as 
wore  concerned  in  the  plot  deceived  the  ignorant,  and  produced  a 
temporary  religious  persecution.  But  it  was  a  transient  outburst. 
All  the  preaching  of  Jeremiah  could  not  maintain  the  credit  of  the 
book,  even  during  the  reign  of  Josiah.  The  passover,  the  most 
important  of  all  pentateuchal  festivals,  was  not  performed  again, 
even  irregularly,  even  in  the  whole  reign  of  Josiah.  Nor  was  the 
law  publicly  read  again  by  any  king,  prince,  or  potentate,  until 
the  time  of  the  despotism  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

The  attempt  was  a  failure,  the  book  was  disbelieved  by  the  bulk 
of  the  people,  among  whom  it  was  promulgated,  as  many  of  the 
miracles  ascribed  to  Jesus  were ;  and  therefore  the  more  readily  and 
intensely  believed  by  those  who  have  not  witnessed  the  want  of 
skill  in  the  imposture. 

Scriptural  authorities, — 1  Kings  xv.  10.  Forty-one  years  (from  B.C. 
956  to  915)  reigned  he  (Asa)  in  Jerusalem. 

Asa  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  Adoni,  as  did  David 
his  father. 

He  removed  all  the  idols  that  his  father  had  made. 

But  the  high  places  were  not  removed. 

I  Kings  xxii.  41.  Jehoshaphat  the  son  of  Asa  began  to  reign  in 
the  4th  year  of  Ahab  king  of  Israel. 

Jehoshaphat  was  35  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  he 
reigned  25  years  (from  B.C.  915-891)  in  Jerusalem. 

And  he  walked  in  all  the  ways  of  Asa  his  father ;  he  turned  not 
aside  from  it,  doing  that  which  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  Adoni. 
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Nevertheless  the  high  places  were  not  taken  away ;  for  the 
people  offered  and  burnt  incense  yet  in  the  high  places. 

2  Chronicles  xvii.  3.  And  Adoni  was  with  Jehoshaphat,  because 
he  walked  in  the  first  ways  of  his  father  David,  and  sought  not 
unto  Baalim  :  but  sought  to  Adoni  god  of  his  father,  and  walked  in 
his  commandments,  and  not  after  the  doings  of  Israel. 

Also  in  the  3rd  year  of  his  reign  (b.c.  918)  he  sent  to  his  princes 
(naming  them)  to  teach  the  cities  of  Judah. 

And  with  them  he  sent  levites  (naming  them),  and  with  them 
Elishama  and  Jehoram  priests. 

And  they  taught  in  Judah,  and  had  the  book  of  the  law  of  Adoni 
with  them,  and  went  about  throughout  all  the  cities  of  Judah,  and 
taught  the  people. 

2  Kings  xii.  1.  In  the  7th  year  of  Jehu,  Jehoash  began  to  reign, 
and  40  years  (from  b.c.  877  to  837)  reigned  he  in  Jerusalem. 

And  Jehoash  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  Adoni  all 
his  days,  wherein  Jehoiada  the  priest  instructed  him. 

But  the  high  places  were  not  taken  away :  the  people  still  sacri- 
ficed and  burnt  incense  in  the  high  places. 

2  Kings  xiv.  2.  He  (Amaziah)  was  25  years  old  when  he  began 
to  reign,  and  reigned  29  years  (from  b.c.  837  to  808)  in  Jerusalem. 

And  he  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  Adoni,  yet  not 
like  David  his  father  :  he  did  according  to  all  things  as  Joash  his 
father  did. 

Howbeit  the  high  places  were  not  taken  away;  as  yet  the 
people  did  sacrifice  and  burnt  incense  on  the  high  places. 

2  Kings  XV.  1.  In  the  27th  year  of  Jeroboam  king  of  Israel, 
began  Azariah  son  of  Amaziah  king  of  Judah  to  reign. 

Sixteen  years  old  was  he  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned 
52  years  (from  b.c.  808-756)  in  Jerusalem. 

And  he  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  Adoni,  according 
to  all  that  his  father  Amaziah  had  done. 

Save  that  the  high  places  were  not  removed :  the  people  sacri- 
ficed and  burnt  iocense  still  on  the  high  places. 

2  Kings  XV.  32.  In  the  second  year  of  Pekah  Ben  Eemaliah 
king  of  Israel  began  Jotham  the  son  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah  to 
reign. 

He  was  25  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned  16 
years  (from  B.C.  756-741)  in  Jerusalem. 

And  he  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  Adoni :  he  did 
according  to  all  that  his  father  Uzziah  had  done. 

2  B  2 
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Howbeit  the  high  places  were  not  removed ;  the  people  sacrificed 
and  bnmt  incense  still  in  the  high  places. 

2  Kings  xyi.  1.  In  the  17th  year  of  Pekah  Ben  Bemaliah,  Ahaz 
the  son  of  Jotham  began  to  reign. 

Twenty  years  old  was  Ahaz  when  he  began  to  reign ;  and  he 
reigned  16  years,  and  did  not  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of 
Adoni  his  god,  like  David  his  father. 

Bnt  he  walked  in  the  way  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  and  made  his  son 
to  pass  through  the  fire,  according  to  the  abominations  of  the  heathen. 

2  Kingd  zviii.  1.  In  the  3rd  year  of  Hoshea  Ben  Elah,  king  of 
Israel,  Hezekiah  the  son  of  Ahaz  king  of  Judah  began  to  reign. 

He  was  25  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned  29 
years  (from  B.C.  726-697)  in  Jerusalem. 

And  he  did  that  which  was  nght  in  the  sight  of  Adoni,  accord- 
ing to  all  that  David  his  father  did. 

He  removed  the  high  places,  and  brake  down  the  images  and  cut 
down  the  groves : 

And  brake  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent  that  Moses  had  made ; 
for  unto  those  days  the  Bene  Israel  did  bum  incense  to  it ;  and  he 
called  it  Nehushtan. 

2  Elings  xxi.  1.  Manasseh  [son  of  Hezekiah]  was  12  years  old 
when  he  began  to  reign,  and  reigned  55  years  in  Jerusalem. 

2.  And  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Adoni. 

2  Kings  xxi.  19.  And  Amon  [the  son  of  Manasseh]  was  22  years 
old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned  2  years  in  Jerusalem. 

20.  And  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Adoni. 

2  Kings  xxii.  1.  Josiah  [the  son  of  Amon]  was  8  years  old  when  he 
began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned  31  years  (from  b.c.  640-609)  in 
Jerusalem. 

And  he  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  Adoni,  and 
walked  in  all  the  way  of  David  his  father,  and  turned  not  aside  to 
the  right  hand  or  to  the  left. 

And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  18th  year  of  king  Josiah  (b.o.  622) 
that  the  king  sent  Shaphan  Ben  Azaliah  Ben  MeshuUam,  the 
scribe,  to  the  house  of  Adoni,  saying.  .  .  . 

And  Hilkiah  the  high  priest  said  unto  Shaphan  the  scribe,  I  have 
found  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  house  of  Adoni. 

And  Hilkiah  gave  the  book  to  Shaphan,  and  he  read  it. 

And  Shaphan  the  scribe  showed  the  king,  saying,  Hilkiah  the 
priest  hath  delivered  me  a  book. 

And  Shaphan  read  it  before  the  king. 
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And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  king  had  heard  the  words  of  the 
book  of  the  law  that  he  rent  his  clothes. 

And  the  king  commanded  Hilkiah  the  priest,  and  Abikam  Ben 
Shaphan,  and  Achbor  Ben  Michaiah,  and  Shaphan  the  scribe,  and 
Asahiah  a  servant  of  the  king's,  saying, 

Go  ye,  enquire  of  Adoni  for  me,  and  for  the  people,  and  for  all 
Judah,  concerning  the  words  of  this  book  that  is  found ;  for  great 
is  the  wrath  of  Adoni  that  is  kindled  against  lis,  because  our 
fathers  have  not  hearkened  unto  the  words  of  this  book,  to  do 
according  to  all  that  which  is  written  concerning  us. 

So  Hilkiah  the  priest,  and  Ahikam,  and  Achbor,  and  Shaphan, 
and  Asahiah,  went  unto  Huldah  the  prophetess,  the  wife  of  Shallum 
Ben  Tikvah  Ben  Harhas,  keeper  of  the  wardrobe ;  (now  she  dwelt 
in  Jerusalem  in  the  college ;)  and  they  communed  with  her. 

And  she  said  unto  them.  Thus  saith  Adoni  god  of  Israel,  Tell 
the  man  that  sent  you  to  me,  thus  saith  Adoni,  Behold,  I  will 
bring  evil  upon  this  place,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  thereof,  even 
all  the  words  of  the  book  which  the  king  of  Judah  hath  read : 
because  they  have  forsaken  me,  and  have  burnt  incense  unto 
other  gods,  that  they  might  provoke  me  to  anger  with  all  the 
works  of  their  hands ;  therefore  my  wrath  shall  be  kindled  against 
this  place,  and  shall  not  be  quenched.  But  the  king  of  Judah 
which  sent  you  to  enquire  of  Adoni,  thus  shall  ye  say  to  him.  Thus 
saith  Adoni,  god  of  Israel,  as  touching  the  words  which  thou  hast 
heard.  .  .  . 

2  Kings  xxiii.  2.  And  the  king  went  up  into  the  house  of 
Adoni,  and  all  the  men  of  Judah,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  with  him,  and  the  priests,  and  the  prophets,  and  all  the 
people,  both  small  and  great ;  and  he  read  in  their  ears  all  the 
words  of  the  book  of  the  covenant,  which  was  found  in  the  house 
of  Adoni. 

Nehemiah  viii.  1.  And  all  the  people  gathered  themselves  to- 
gether as  one  man,  into  the  street  that  was  before  the  water  gate ; 
and  they  spake  unto  Ezra  the  scribe,  to  bring  the  book  of  the  law 
of  Moses,  which  Adoni  had  commanded  to  Israel. 

2.  And  Ezra  the  priest  brought  the  law  before  the  congregation, 
both  of  men  and  women,  and  all  that  could  hear  with  under- 
standing, upon  the  Ist  day  of  the  7th  month. 

3-8.  The  aiTangement  for  the  reading. 

ft.  So  they  read  in  tho  l)ook  in  the  law  of  god  distinctl}',  and 
gave  tho  sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand  the  reading. 
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9.  And  Nehemiah,  which  is  the  Tirshatha,  and  Ezra  the  priest 
the  scribe,  and  the  levites  that  taught  the  people,  said  unto  all 
the  people,  This  day  is  holy  unto  Adoni  your  god,  mourn  not 
nor  weep. 

13.  And  on  the  2nd  day,  were  gathered  together  the  chief  of 
the  fathers  of  all  the  people,  the  priests,  and  the  levites,  unto  Ezra 
the  scribe,  even  to  underbtand  the  words  of  the  law. 

14.  And  they  found  written  in  the  law  which  Adoni  had  com- 
manded by  Moses,  that  the  Bene  Israel  should  dwell  in  booths, 
in  the  feast  of  the  7th  month :  and  that  they  should  publish  and 
proclaim  in  all  their  cities,  and  in  Jerusalem,  saying,  Gro  forth 
unto  the  mount,  and  fetch  olive  branches,  and  pine  branches,  and 
myrtle  branches,  and  palm  branches,  and  branches  of  thick  trees, 
to  make  booths,  as  it  is  written. 

So  the  people  went  forth,  and  brought  them,  and  made  them- 
selves booths,  every  one  upon  the  roof  of  his  house,  and  in  their 
courts,  and  in  the  courts  of  the  house  of  god,  and  in  the  street  of 
the  water  gate,  and  in  the  street  of  the  gate  of  Ephraim. 

And  all  the  congregation  of  them  that  were  come  again  out  of 
the  captivity,  made  booths,  and  sat  under  the  booths. 

For  since  the  days  of  Jeshua  Ben  Nun  unto  that  day  had  not 
the  Bene  Israel  done  so.     And  there  was  very  great  gladness. 

Also  day  by  day,  from  the  first  day  unto  the  last  day,  he  read  in 
the  book  of  the  law  of  god. 

And  they  kept  the  feast  7  days ;  and  on  the  8th  day  was  a 
solemn  assembly,  according  unto  the  manner. 

Observation, — This  reading  of  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  time  of 
Nehemiah,  was  more  than  100  years  after  the  reading  of  the  book 
of  the  law  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  There  is  no  evidence  as  to  its 
being  to  the  same  effect  as  the  former.  But  the  passage  cited 
contains  the  distinct  statement  that  the  feast  of  tabernacles  had 
never  been  kept  since  the  days  of  Joshua  Ben  Nun,  that  is,  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  Hebrew  history. 

Marriage, — Polygamy  and  Concubinage. — The  aborigines  do  not 
appear  to  have  objected  to  intercourse,  intermixture,  or  inter- 
marriage with  other  races,  with  whom  they  were  at  peace ;  or  to 
have  placed  any  restriction  on  the  number  of  wives. 

Extracts  have  already  been  made  from  the  pentateuch,  in  which 
intermarriage  with  the  peoples  of  the  land  is  prohibited  under  the 
penalty  of  death.     It  is  suflficient  to  repeat  one. 

Deuteronomy  vii.  3.  Neither  shalt  thou  make    marriages  with 
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them;  thy  daughter  thou   shalt  not  give  unto  his  sou,  nor  his 
daughter  shalt  thou  take  unto  thy  son. 

ConirasL — Judges  iii.  5.  And  the  Bene  Israel  dwelt  among  the 
Canaanites,  Hittites,  and  Amorites,  and  Perizzites,  and  Hivites, 
and  Jebusites :  and  they  took  their  daughters  to  be  their  wives, 
and  gave  their  daughters  to  their  sons. 

The  story  of  Samson  represents  him  as  marrying  a  Philistine 
girl.  David  is  described  as  having  had  several  wives.  His  grand- 
mother Ruth  was  a  Moabitess,  and  his  wife  Maacah,  was  daughter 
of  the  Talmai  described  as  king  of  Geshur. 

Solomon  loved  many  strange  women  together  with  the  daughter 
of  Pharaoh — Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edomites,  Zidonians,  and 
Hittites.  However,  the  ascription  to  him  of  a  number  of  wives 
and  concubines,  exceeding  the  female  body-guard  of  an  Ashantee 
king,  must  be  relegated  to  the  oriental  fables,  which  exhibited  the 
splendour  of  princes  in  swarming  harems,  and  palaces  of  magical 
silver  and  gold. 

The  Hebrew  estimate  of  the  female  character  was  very  low. 
This  may  be  gathered  from  the  story  of  Sarah,  who  consents  to  be 
taken  to  the  bed  of  Pharaoh,  and,  afterwards,  at  a  time  incon- 
venient to  the  genuine  Hebrew  descent  of  Isaac,  to  the  bed  of  the 
Philistine  king  ;  and  from  the  story  of  Rebecca  practising  a  deceit 
upon  her  husband,  to  substitute  Jacob  for  his  elder  brother,  and 
from  the  praises  lavished  upon  Rahab  the  harlot,  on  Abigail  the 
wife  of  Nabal,  and  on  the  assassins  Jael  and  Judith,  and  the 
censure  bestowed  upon  Michal.  The  Hebrews  seem  to  have 
regarded  women  as  mere  vehicles  for  the  increase  of  population. 

The  pentateuch  does,  not  prohibit  polygamy,  its  favourite 
stories  exhibit  a  husband  surrounded  by  wives  and  concubines, 
the  wives  lending  their  handmaids  to  his  embraces,  as  their 
substitutes. 

Indeed  it  does  not  prohibit  foreign  marriages,  except  with  the 
peoples  doomed  to  destruction.  It  does  not  in  this  respect  warrant 
the  wholesale  prohibition  of  Ezra. 

Deuteronomy  xxi.  10.  When  thou  goest  forth  to  war  against 
thine  enemies,  and  Adoni  thy  god  hath  delivered  them  into  thine 
hands,  and  thou  hast  taken  them  captive,  and  seest  among  the 
captives  a  beautiful  woman,  and  hast  a  desire  unto  her,  that  thou 
wouldest  have  her  to  thy  wife ;  then  thou  shalt  bring  her  home  to 
thine  house;  and  she  shall  shave  her  head,  and  pare  her  nails; 
and  she  shall  put  the  raiment  of  her  captivity  from  oflf  her,  and 
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sliall  remain  in  thine  house,  and  bewail  her  father  and  her  mother 
a  full  month ;  and  after  that  thou  shalt  go  in  unto  her,  and  be 
her  husband,  and  she  shall  be  thj  wife.  And  it  shall  be,  if  then 
have  no  delight  in  her,  then  thou  shalt  let  her  go  whither  she 
will ;  but  thou  shalt  not  sell  her  at  all  for  money,  thou  shalt  not 
make  merchandize  of  her,  because  thou  hast  humbled  her. 

One  cannot  too  highly  admire  the  pious  sentiment  of  turning 
the  humbled  captive  loose  upon  the  world.  As  an  illustration 
of  this  gracious  law,  and  for  want  of  any  scriptural  example  of  it, 
in  the  history  of  the  worhippers  of  Baal,  or  Ashtoreth,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  a  precedent  of  wives  lending  their  maidservants  to  their 
husbands,  we  may  refer  to  the  beautiful  story  of  that  admirable 
couple,  Abraham  the  faithful,  and  Sarah  his  amiable  wife. 

Genesis  xvi.  1.  Now  Sarah  Abraham's  wife  bore  him  no  children : 
and  8he  had  a  handmaid,  an  Egyptian,  whose  name  was  Hagar. 
And  Sarah  said  unto  Abraham,  Behold  now  Adoni  hath  restrained 
me  from  bearing  :  I  pray  thee,  go  in  unto  my  maid :  it  may  be 
that  I  may  obtain  children  by  her.  And  Abraham  hearkened 
unto  the  voice  of  Sarah.  And  Sarah  Abraham's  wife  took  Hagar 
her  maid,  the  Egypticm,  after  Abraham  had  dwelt  10  years  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  gave  her  to  her  husband  Abraham  to  be  his 
wife.     And  he  went  in  unto  Hagar  and  she  conceived.  .  .  . 

15.  And  Hagar  bare  Abraham  a  son :  and  Abraham  called  his 
son's  name,  Ishmael.  And  Abraham  was  86  years  old,  when 
Hagar  bare  Ishmael  to  Abraham. 

Genesis  zxi.  5.  And  Abraham  was  100  years  old,  when  his  son 
Isaac  was  bom  unto  him.  .  .  . 

And  Sarah  said,  God  hath  made  me  to  laugh,  so  that  all  that 
hear  will  laugh  with  me.  .  .  . 

9.  And  Sarah  saw  the  son  of  Hagar,  the  Egyptian,  which  she 
had  bom  unto  Abraham,  mocking. 

10.  Wherefore  she  said  unto  Abraham,  Oast  out  this  bondwoman 
and  her  son. 

14.  And  Abraham  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  took  bread 
and  a  bottle  of  water,  and  gave  it  unto  Hagar,  putting  it  on  her 
shoulder,  and  the  child,  and  sent  her  away  ;  and  she  departed,  and 
wandered  in  the  wilderness  of  Beer-sheba. 

The  child  must  have  been  about  14  years  old  when  Sarah 
laughed  and  he  mocked. 

The  affectionate  father,  of  course  under  the  encouragement  of 
Adoni,  sent  his  Egyptian  wife  and  beloved  child  into  the  wilder- 
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ness.  But  he  displayed  a  generosity,  not  absolutely  required  by 
the  Deuteronomic  law.  For  he  put  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  bottle  of 
water  on  her  shoulder. 

Abraham  and  SaraJi. — Genesis  xii.  10.  And  there  was  a  famine  in 
the  land,  and  Abram  went  down  to  Egypt  to  sojourn  there;  for 
the  famine  was  grievous  in  the  land. 

11.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  was  come  near  to  enter  into 
Egypt,  that  he  said  unto  Sarah  his  wife.  Behold,  now  I  know  that 
thou  art  a  fair  woman  to  look  upon;  therefore  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  when  the  Egyptians  shall  see  thee,  that  they  shall  say.  This 
is  his  wife ;  and  they  will  kill  me,  but  they  will  save  thee  alive. 
Say,  I  pray  thee,  thou  art  my  sister,  that  it  may  be  well  with  me 
for  thy  sake ;  and  my  soul  shall  live  because  of  thee. 

14.  And  it  came  to  pass  that,  when.  Abram  was  come  into 
Egypt,  the  Egyptians  beheld  the  woman  that  she  was  very  fair. 
The  princes  also  of  Pharaoh  saw  her,  and  commended  her  before 
Pharaoh ;  and  the  woman  was  taken  into  Pharaoh*s  house.  And 
he  entreated  Abram  well  for  her  sake;  and  he  had  sheep,  and 
oxen,  and  he  asses,  and  menservants,  and  maidservants,  and  she 
asses,  and  camels. 

17.  And  Adoni  plagued  Pharaoh  and  his  house  with  great 
plagues,  because  of  Sarah,  Abram's  wife. 

18.  And  Pharaoh  called  Abram,  and  said.  What  is  this  that 
thou  hast  done  unto  me  ?  why  didst  thou  not  tell  me  that  she  was 
thy  wife?  Why  saidst  thou.  She  is  my  sister?  so  I  might  have 
taken  her  to  me  to  wife:  now,  therefore,  behold  thy  wife,  take 
her,  and  go  thy  way. 

20.  And  Pharaoh  commanded  his  men  concerning  him ;  and  they 
sent  him  away,  and  his  wife,  and  all  that  he  had. 

Genesis  xiii.  1.  And  Abram  went  up  out  of  Egypt,  he,  and  his 
wife,  and  all  that  he  had,  and  Lot  with  him,  into  the  south. 

2.  And  Abram  was  very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold. 

Genesis  xvii.  1.  And  when  Abram  was  99  years  old,  Adoni 
appeared  to  Abram,  and  said,  I  am  the  almighty  god  (El-Shaddai) ; 
walk  before  me,  and  be  thou  perfect.  And  I  will  make  my  covenant 
between  me  and  thee,  and  will  multiply  thee  exceedingly. 

15.  And  god  said  unto  Abraham,  As  for  Sarai  thy  wife,  thou 
shalt  not  call  her  name  Sarai,  but  Sarah  shall  her  name  be.  And  I 
will  bless  her,  and  give  thee  a  sou  also  of  her ;  yea,  I  will  bless 
her,  and  she  shall  be  a  mother  of  nations  ;  kings  of  people,  shall  be 
of  her. 
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17.  Then  Abraham  fell  upon  his  face,  and  laughed,  and  said  in 
his  heart,  Shall  a  child  be  bom  unto  him  that  is  100  years  old  ? 
and  shall  Sarah,  that  is  90  years  old,  bear  ? 

Genesis  xx.  1.  And  Abraham  journeyed  from  thence  toward  the 
south  country,  and  dwelled  between  Kadesh  and  Shur,  and 
sojourned  in  Gerar. 

2.  And  Abraham  said  of  Sarah  his  wife.  She  is  my  sister :  and 
Abimelech  the  king  of  Gerar  sent,  and  took  Sarah.  But  god  came 
to  Abimelech  in  a  dream  by  night,  and  said  to  him.  Behold,  thou 
art  but  a  dead  man,  for  the  woman  which  thou  hast  taken,  for  she 
is  a  man's  wife.  But  Abimelech  had  not  come  near  her,  and  he 
said,  Adoni,  wilt  thou  slay  also  a  righteous  nation?  Scdd  he  not 
unto  me,  She  is  my  sister  ?  and  she,  even  she  herself  said.  He  is 
my  brother :  in  the  integrity  of  my  heart  and  the  innocence  of  my 
hands  have  I  done  this. 

6.  And  god  said  to  him  in  a  dream.  Yea,  I  know  that  thou  didst 
this  in  the  integrity  of  thy  heart ;  for  I  also  withheld  thee  from 
sinning  against  me:  therefore  suffered  I  not  thee  to  touch  her. 
Now  therefore  restore  the  man  his  wife ;  for  he  is  a  prophet,  and 
he  shall  pray  for  thee,  and  thou  shalt  live ;  and  if  thou  restore  her 
not,  know  thou  that  thou  shalt  surely  die,  thou,  and  all  that  are 
thine. 

8.  Therefore  Abimelech  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  called  all 
his  servants,  and  told  all  these  things  in  their  ears ;  and  the  men 
were  sore  afraid. 

9.  Then  Abimelech  called  Abraham,  and  said  unto  him,  What 
hast  thou  done  unto  us  ?  and  what  have  I  offended  thee,  that  thon 
hast  brought  on  me  and  on  my  kingdom  a  great  sin  ?  thou  hast 
done  deeds  unto  me  that  ought  not  to  be  done.  And  Abimelech 
f>aid  unto  Abraham,  What  sawest  thou,  that  thou  hast  done  this 
thing  ? 

11.  And  Abraham  said.  Because  I  thought  surely  the  fear  of  god 
is  not  in  this  place ;  and  they  will  slay  me  for  my  wife's  sfJse. 
And  yet,  indeed,  she  is  my  sister;  she  is  the  daughter  of  my 
father,  but  not  the  daughter  of  my  mother ;  and  she  became  my 
wife.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  god  caused  me  to  wander  from 
my  father's  house, 

That  I  said  unto  her,  This  is  thy  kindness  which  thou  shalt 
shew  unto  me ;  at  every  place  whither  we  shall  come,  say  of  me, 
He  is  my  brother. 

J4.  And  Abimelech  took  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  men6ei*vant6,  and 
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womenservants,  and  gave  them  unto  Abraham,  and  restored  him 
Sarah  his  wife.  And  Abimelech  said,  Behold,  my  land  is  before 
thee  ;  dwell  where  it  pleaseth  thee. 

IG.  And  unto  Sarah,  he  said.  Behold,  I  have  given  thy  brother 
1000  pieces  of  silver :  behold,  he  is  to  thee  a  covering  of  the  eyes, 
unto  all  that  are  with  thee,  and  with  all  other;  thus  she  was 
reproved. 

17.  So  Abraham  prayed  unto  god ;  and  god  healed  Abimelech, 
and  his  wife,  and  his  maidservants ;  and  they  bare  children. 

1 8.  For  Adoni  had  fast  closed  up  all  the  wombs  of  the  house  of 
Abimelech,  because  of  Sarah,  Abraham's  wife. 

Genesis  xxi.  1.  And  Adoni  visited  Sarah,  as  he  had  said,  and 
Adoni  did  unto  Sarah  as  he  had  spoken ;  for  Sarah  conceived,  and 
bare  Abraham  a  son  in  his  old  age,  at  the  set  time  of  which  god 
had  spoken  to  him.  And  Abraham  called  the  name  of  his  son  that 
was  bom  unto  him,  Isaac.  And  Abraham  circumcised  his  son 
Isaac,  being  8  days  old,  as  god  had  commanded  him. 

5.  And  Abraham  was  100  years  old  when  his  son  Isaac  was 
bom  unto  him. 

Observation, — This  is  not  a  very  creditable  account  of  the  fidelity 
of  the  father  and  mother  of  the  faithful.  A  lie,  in  fact,  is  not 
regarded  as  unworthy  of  them,  so  that  it  was  true  to  the  letter. 

An  emigrant  farmer  and  his  wife  in  the  present  day  wandering 
into  prosperous  settlements,  and  growing  rich  in  sheep,  and  oxen, 
and  he  asses,  and  menservants,  and  maidservants,  and  she  asses, 
and  camels,  and  in  silver,  and  in  gold,  in  settlement  after  settle- 
ment, as  they  travel,  by  the  voluntary  cession  of  the  wife  to  the 
embraces  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  settlers,  would  not  be  regarded 
as  very  faithful  or  very  respectable  people,  and  the  equivocation 
would  not  be  deemed  a  sufficient  excuse ;  nor  woiild  much  credit 
be  given  to  a  story  of  divine  interposition  to  preserve  the  chastity 
of  so  respectable  a  woman. 

It  may  be  inferred  that  Abraham  was  poor  when  he  entered 
Egypt,  but  modem  casuists  would  hardly  deem  that  a  sufficient 
apology  for  the  emigrant  farmer;  and  even  that  was  wanting 
when  Abraham  handed  over  his  wife  to  Abimelech,  for  then  he 
was  rich  in  silver  and  gold,  and  all  the  cattle  he  had  brought  from 
Egypt. 

And  according  to  the  story  he  had,  with  his  own  forces,  utterly 
routed  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar,  Arioch,  king  of  Ellasar,  Chedor- 
laomer,  king  of  Elam,  and  Tidal,  king  of  nations,  so  that  he  need 
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not  stand  in  any  great  fear  of  the  king  of  tlie  petty  state  of  Grerar 
taking  his  wife  from  him  by  force. 

There  seems  to  be  a  strange  idiosyncrasy  in  the  scripture 
writers.  Notwithstanding  the  laudations  which  they  pour  upon 
their  Adonite  heroes,  they  in  their  delineations  exhibit  them  as 
detestable  characters ;  and  notwithstanding  the  maledictions  which 
they  pour  upon  the  antagonists  of  these  heroes,  they  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  their  conduct  exhibit  them  as  virtuous.  Both  the  Pharaoh 
and  Abimelech  express  their  disgust  at  the  conduct  and  lying 
of  Abraham  and  his  wife ;  yet  they  exhibit  a  most  undeserved 
generosity  towards  them. 

The  tales  are  not  well  told.  The  writers  of  them  do  not  deserve 
even  the  reputation  of  good  story-tellers. 

In  this,  there  must  be  a  departure  from  the  description  of 
ancient  manners  and  consistency  with  the  laws  which  are  woven 
into  these  stories.  It  would  imply  no  illegality  in  the  marriage 
of  a  man  with  his  half-sister,  and  that  a  man  was  at  liberty  to 
substitute  another  man  for  himself  in  his  wife's  bed,  just  as  a 
wife  might  make  her  handmaid  a  substitute  for  herself  in  her 
husband's. 

The  king  of  Oerar  is  described  as  holding  a  conversation  quite 
as  familiarly  as  any  Hebrew  king  or  prophet  with  Adoni.  And 
Adoni  tells  Abimelech  that  the  accident  of  Sarah's  being  in  his 
bed  was  not  his  fault,  and  yet  threatens  him  and  his  people 
with  destruction  unless  he  return  her  to  the  husband  who  had  so 
readily  committed  her  to  his  embraces. 

The  lady  must  have  been  some  time  in  the  harem  of  Pharaoh, 
while  he  was  bestowing  so  many  rich  presents  upon  the  husband. 

And  the  set  time  for  the  birth  of  Isaac  is  very  awkwardly 
introduced  from  a  conception  in  the  90th  year  of  Abraham's  age, 
when  he  went  with  his  wife  to  Gerar,  and  resigned  her  to  ^e 
arms  of  Abimelech,  and  the  100th  year  of  Abraham's  age,  in  which 
the  child  was  born  to  Sarah.  Had  such  events  happened  in  this 
country,  the  conclusion  of  a  jury  as  to  the  real  paternity  would 
have  been  avoided  only  by  the  legal  presumption  founded  on 
marriage. 

The  suflFerings  of  the  wives  and  maidservants  of  Pharaoh  and 
Abimelech,  through  Sarah,  would  have  been  omitted  by  a  more 
discreet  novelist  of  the  present  day. 

Surely  Ezra  could  not  have  revised  Genesis  and  left  this  story 
standing  in  it. 
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It  ifl  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  women  of  an  eastern  harem 
were  the  objects  of  sexual  intercourse.  They  were  all  the  women 
of  the  stdtan's,  king's,  emir's,  franklin's,  or  sheik's  household. 
Within  this  the  master  appears  to  have  been  under  little,  although 
the  females  may  have  been  under  severe,  restraint. 

To  some  extent,  the  adoption  of  wives  in  greater  number  was  to 
afford  widows  and  forsaken  women  tbe  refuge  and^  protection  of  a 
great  man*s  establishment,  instead  of  their  being  burnt,  as  in  India, 
being  left  to  starve  for  want  of  any  means  of  subsistence,  or  aban- 
doned to  the  outrage  of  any  who  might  take  advantage  of  their  de- 
fenceless condition.  Such  were  better  asylums  than  the  nunneries 
of  Christian  medieval  ages.  These  were  necessities  in  barbarous 
times;  and,  were  moral  regulation  substituted  for  eoclesiatical 
absolutism,  would  be  useful  still. 

It  was  on  such  grounds  that  the  widow  of  a  deceased  brother 
was  under  circumstances  entitled  to  claim  the  refuge  of  the  sur- 
viving brother's  house,  among  the  Hebrews ;  and  that  Mahomet, 
although  true  to  one  wife  until  her  death,  afterwards  in  his 
advanced  age,  took  several  widows  of  his  friends,  as  wives,  being 
the  only  means  he  had  of  affording  them  protection. 

Monogamy  is  the  result  of  climate,  not  of  religion.  It  was  not 
denounced  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  even  in  his  discussion  with  the 
Sadducees,  who  asked  of  him,  whose  the  wife  of  seven  earthly 
husbands  should  be  when  they  got  into  heaven. 

Marriage  with  Foreigners.  —  There  is  no  indication  of  any 
restraint  on  the  marriage  of  Hebrews  with  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  other  peoples  until  the  appearance  of  the  merciless  fanatic  Ezra, 
in  the  time  of  Artaxei*xes,  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  an 
entirely  priestly  tyranny,  with  the  pentateuch  in  his  hand. 

Judges  iii.  5.  And  the  Bene  Israel  dwelt  among  the  Canaanites, 
Hittites,  and  Amorites,  and  Perizzites,  and  Hivites,  and  Jebusites, 
and  they  took  their  daughters  to  be  their  wives,  and  gave  their 
daughters  to  their  sons. 

David  was  descended  from  Buth  a  Moabite  girl.  David  had 
several  wives,  among  them,  Maacah,  daughter  of  Talmai,  king  of 
Geshur,  and  Abigail,  the  widow  of  Nabal,  a  Carmelite,  and 
Abinoam,  a  Jezreelitess.  The  writer  does  not  take  the  trouble  of 
saying  whether  they  were  or  not  of  Hebrew  extraction.  His  wife 
Beersbeba,  the  mother  of  Solomon,  was  the  wife  of  Uriah,  a  Hittite. 
If  she  was  of  Hebrew  extraction  she  must  have  married  a 
Hittite,  if  not,  David's  was  a  mixed  marriage.    Solomon  loved  many 
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strange  women  together  with  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh — women  of  the 
Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edomites,  Zidonians,  and  Hittites.  Naamah. 
the  mother  of  Rehoboam  the  king,  was  an  Ammonitess.  Jehoram's 
wife,  Athaliah,  the  mother  of  Ahaziah,  was  a  daughter  of  Ahab 
Ben  Omri,  and  it  must  almost  necessarily  be  inferred  of  Isabel,  the 
daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  the  Zidonians. 

The  compilers  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  mention  the  names  of  the 
mothers  of  several  other  kings  of  Judah,  and  of  their  fathers  and 
family  places,  but  do  not  deem  it  material  to  state  whether  they 
were  or  not  of  pure  Hebrew  blood.  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  married 
Isabel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  Zidon. 

As  Jehoram  began  to  reign  in  the  lifetime  of  his  pious  father 
Jehoshaphat,  and  was  32  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and 
reigned  only  8  years,  and  his  son  Ahaziah  was  22  years  old  when 
he  began  to  reign,  it  follows  that  Jehoram,  being  40  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  Ahaziah  was  bom  when  his  father  was  only  18  years  old, 
and  therefore  Jehoram's  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  house 
of  Ahab,  at  about  17  years  of  age,  was  with  the  acquiescence  of 
Jehoshaphat,  who  caused  the  then  existing  law  to  be  published 
throughout  all  the  cities  of  Judah.  It  may  be  inferred  that  there 
was  no  prohibition  of  such  marriages  in  that  law. 

There  are  abundant  interdictions  and  denunciations  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Hebrews  with  people  of  other  races  in  the  penta- 
teuch ;  but  these,  instead  of  proving  that  any  such  laws  prevailed 
in  Palestine,  are  indications  of  the  late  fabrication  of  these  book?. 
They  could  not  have  constituted  the  law  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of 
the  priest-king  David,  of  Solomon,  the  founder  of  the  temple,  or 
of  Jehoshaphat,  the  promulgator  of  the  law  throughout  idl  the 
land  of  Judah. 

As  to  the  kings  of  Israel  the  scripture  writers  do  not  deem  it 
material  to  state  whether  they  or  their  wives,  except  Jezebel,  were 
or  not  of  Hebrew  race. 

The  intermarriages  of  the  kings  with  women  of  Palestine  other 
than  of  Hebrew  race,  and  even  of  foreign  states,  is  not  indicated  in 
any  part  of  the  historical  books  as  peculiar  to  royalty.  Such 
marriages  appear  to  have  been  general. 

Araunah  held  his  threshing-floor  in  the  heart  of  Jerusalem ; 
indeed,  divines  contend  that  it  was  the  sacred  spot  on  which 
the  temple  was  built. 

Descendants  of  the  earlier  races  held  in  Palestine  positions  as 
independent  and  respectable  as  those  of  British,  Boman,  Saxon,  and 
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Danish  descent,  held  in  this  country,  until  all  became  almost  indis- 
criminately blended.  Indeed,  as  England  never  acquired  the 
Norman,  so  Palestine  never  acquired  the  Hebrew  name. 

The  very  name  Yacob  is  lost  in  the  eponym  Israel,  "  princely." 
The  royal  families  were  as  much  the  progeny  of  mixed  marriages 
as  the  sovereigns  of  this  realm. 

It  is  clear  that  no  such  law  as  that  cited  from  Deuteronomy  ever 
existed  in  Israel  or  Judah  until  the  advent  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  writings  ascribed  to  them. 

Ezra  ix.  l.'Now  when  these  things  were  done,  the  princes  came 
to  me,  saying,  The  people  of  Israel,  and  the  priests,  and  the  levites, 
have  not  separated  themselves  from  the  people  of  the  lands,  doing 
according  to  their  abominations,  even  of  the  Canaanites,  the 
Hittites,  the  Perizzites,  the  Jebusites,  the  Ammonites,  the  Moabites, 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  Amorites. 

2.  For  they  have  taken  of  their  daughters  for  themselves,  and 
for  their  sons ;  so  that  the  holy  seed  have  mingled  themselves  with 
the  people  of  these  lands  :  yea,  the  hand  of  the  princes  and  rulers 
hath  been  chief  in  this  trespass. 

3.  And  when  I  heard  this  thing,  I  rent  my  garment  and  my 
mantle,  and  plucked  off  the  hair  of  my  head,  and  of  my  beard,  and 
sat  down  astonied. 

4.  Then  were  assembled  unto  me  every  one  that  trembled  at  the 
words  of  the  god  of  Israel,  because  of  the  transgression  of  those 
that  had  been  carried  away ;  and  I  sat  astonied  until  the  evening 
sacrifice. 

5.  And  at  the  evening  sacrifice  I  rose  up  &om  my  heaviness ; 
and  having  rent  my  garment  and  my  mantle,  I  fell  upon  my 
knees,  and  spread  out  my  hands  unto  Adoni  my  god,  and  said,  <fec., 
&c.  [Here  follows  Ezra's  prayer.] 

Ezra  x.  1.  Now  when  Ezra  had  prayed,  and  when  he  had  con- 
fessed, weeping  and  casting  himself  down  before  the  house  of  god, 
there  assembled  unto  him  out  of  Israel  a  very  great  congregation 
of  men  and  women  and  children ;   for  the  people  wept  very  sore. 

2.  And  Shechaniah  Ben  Jehiel,  one  of  the  sons  of  Elam,  answered 
and  said  unto  Ezra,  We  have  trespassed  against  our  god,  and 
have  t€^en  strange  wives  of  the  people  of  the  land ;  yet  now 
there  is  hope  in  Israel  concerning  this  thing.  Now,  therefore, 
let  us  make  a  covenant  with  our  god  to  put  away  all  the  wives, 
and  such  as  are  born  of  them,  according  to  the  counsel  of  my 
lord,  and  of  those  that  tremble  at  the  commandment  of  our  god ; 
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and  let  it  be  done  according  to  the  law. — See  the  rest  of  this 
chapter,  and  Nehemiah  ix.  1 ;  x.  30,  which  will  come  under  con- 
sideration in  the  sequel. 

Circumcision. — This  rite  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews.  It 
prevailed  among  several  peoples  of  and  near  Palestine ;  and  not 
improbably  among  the  Hebrews  before  they  migrated  into  that 
country.  But  if  the  story  in  Joshua  v.  2,  of  the  wholesale  cir- 
cumcision at  Gilgal  of  the  whole  600,000  fighting  men,  had  any 
foundation  in  legend,  the  presumption  would  be,  that,  if  it 
had  previously  existed  among  the  immigrants,  it  had  been  long 
neglected,  and  that  it  was  revived  on  coming  among  people  who 
generally  practised  it.  Or,  the  presumption  might  be  that  it  was 
first  adopted  by  the  Hebrews  on  mixing  with  the  aborigines, 
marrying  their  daughters  and  worshipping  their  gods. 

The  story  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  stem  command  of  the 
pentateuch  and  the  severe  character  ascribed  to  Moses.  Circum- 
cision is  described  as  the  very  seal  of  the  covenant  "between  Adoni 
and  the  Hebrews.  It  is  impossible  that  the  whole  raoe  should 
have  remained  for  40  years  uncircumcised  in  defiance  of  the  com- 
mandment of  Adoni  that  every  male  child  should  be  circumcised 
on  the  8th  day  after  his  birth ;  with  Moses  their  leader,  and  Aaron, 
and  the  whole  congregation,  who  stoned  to  death  (Numbers  xy.  32) 
a  man  who  had  been  found  gathering  sticks  on  the  sabbath, 
although  **  it  was  not  declared  what  should  be  done  to  him.'*  It 
is  still  more  astonishing  that  the  very  people  to  whom  Moses  is 
represented  as  promulgating  this  law  should  remain  unciroumcised 
immediately  after  its  promulgation. 

Genesis  xvii.  10.  Ood  said  unto  Abraham  .  .  .  this  is  my 
covenant,  which  ye  shall  keep,  between  me  and  you  and  thy  seed 
after  thee.  Every  man  child  among  you  shall  be  circumcised  .  .  . 
And  he  that  is  8  days  old  shall  be  circumcised  among  you. 

Leviticus  xii.  1.  And  Adoni  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak 
unto  the  Bene  Israel,  saying.  If  a  woman  have  conceived  seed,  and 
born  a  man  child :  then  she  shall  be  unclean  7  days ;  according  to 
the  days  of  the  separation  for  her  infirmity  shall  she  be  unclean. 

3.  And  in  the  8th  day  the  flesh  of  his  foreskin  shall  be  cir- 
cumcised. 

Joshua  V.  4.  And  this  is  the  cause  why  Joshua  did  circumcise : 
all  the  people  that  came  out  of  Egypt  that  were  males,  even  all  the 
men  of  war,  died  in  the  wilderness  by  the  way,  after  they  came  out 
of  Egypt. 
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5.  Now  all  the  people  that  oame  out  were  circumcised ;  but  all 
the  people  that  were  bom  in  the  wilderness,  by  the  way  as  they 
came  forth  out  of  Egypt,  them  they  had  not  circumcised.  For  the 
Bene  Israel  walked  40  years  in  the  wilderness. 

Sanitary  Institutions, — Many  of  the  sanitary  institutions  are, 
perhaps  correctly,  assumed  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Egyptians,  but,  as  there  is  no  information  on  the  subject  in  Judges, 
or  the  accounts  of  the  reigns  of  Saul  and  David,  it  is  reasonable  to 
infer  that  they  were  subsequently  introduced  into  Palestine  as 
intercourse  with  the  Egyptians  gradually  increased ;  and  that  they 
were  incorporated  into  some  of  the  collections  of  Hebrew  laws  after 
the  migrations  of  the  Hebrews  into  Egypt,  consequent  on  the  sub- 
jugation of  Judah  to  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Behoboam  and  Asa,  and 
the  overthrow  of  Samaria,  and  the  invasions  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians,  and  thence  introduced  into  the  pentateuch. 

Sahbatha,  Festivals,  and  Fasts^ — There  are  various  speculations 
as  to  the  ancient  Jewish  year.  One  is  that  it  contained  365  days ; 
another  that  the  civil  year  contained  about  that  number  of  days, 
and  that  the  sacred  year  consisted  of  only  about  half  that  number ; 
so  that  one  civil  year  comprised  2  sacred  years. 

Little  confidence  can  be  reposed  in  the  statement  that  the  Jewish 
year  ever  contained  365  days.  The  notion  may  have  been  founded 
upon  some  supposed  analogy  between  the  year  of  the  Jews  with 
that  of  the  Egyptians,  or  Eome  other  neighbouring  nation,  whose 
astronomical  calculations  were  based  on  different  data. 

But  it  is  not  improbable  that,  in  early  times,  besides  the  adoption 
of  the  notion  of  the  year  in  reference  to  apparent  relations  of  the 
sun,  there  prevailed  in  Palestine  and  Syria  a  computation  by  2 
seasons,  the  genial  and  the  gloomy,  as  among  us  of  4  seasons, 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  and  among  the  Chinese  of  3 
seasons.  And  in  early  times  some  of  the  Hebrew  calculations  may 
have  been  made  by  seasons,  regarded  each  as  a  sacred  year. 

Of  course  such  a  calculation  would  afiford  no  clue  to  the  computa- 
tion of  the  fabulous  ages  of  the  fabulous  antediluvians ;  but  it  has 
been  adopted  by  some  to  reduce  the  extravagant  stories  of  the  ages 
of  Abraham,  Sarah,  Joshua,  Jehoiada,  and  others,  to  the  scale  of 
human  longevity,  enunciated  by  David,  and  confirmed  by  common 
knowledge,  by  dividing  the  recorded  ages  of  these  personages,  real 
and  fabulous,  by  2. 

The  genial  year  of  the  Palestinians — the  sacred  year  of  the  Jews 
—began  in  spring,  the  commencement  of  the  joyous  season,  when 

VOL.' I.  2  c 
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the  barley  crop  was  beginning  to  be  reapable,  and  the  lambs  began 
to  be  eatable,  and  continued  until  autumn,  when  all  the  crops  had 
been  gathered  in.  The  wheat  crop  had  been  in  general  harvested 
within  about  50  days  after  the  firat  ears  of  the  barley,  and  the 
lamb  had  become  eatable.  This  was  naturally  a  time  of  festivity, 
after  the  labours  of  the  com  harvest  had  ceased ;  and  the  husband- 
men, at  least  if  their  crop  was  abundant,  had  the  disposition,  as 
they  had  the  time,  to  rejoice,  as  at  an  English  harvest  home,  in 
our  colder  climate,  in  a  later  time  of  the  year. 

Within  this  sacred  year,  or  season,  the  grapes,  the  last  fruits  of 
the  season,  had  also  been  garnered,  and  perhaps  been,  to  a  great 
extent,  pressed  into  wine,  which  rejoiced  in  those  ages  the  hearts 
of  gods  and  men ;  although  little  of  the  new  may  have  been  then 
drunk,  with  more  of  the  older,  to  solemnise  the  last  of  the 
I'alestinian  sacred  feasts.  This  was  just  after  the  Palestinian, 
including  the  Jewish,  trumpets  had  announced  the  sun-year,  the 
civil  year;  and  the  pentateuchal  Jews  had  packed  all  their  last 
year's  sins  on  the  back  of  the  worried  goat 

Adonis  Tammuz — who  had  got  in  Israel  a  name,  consecrated  in 
the  month,  when  he  was  in  his  greatest  power,  Tammuz,  the  4th 
of  the  sacred  years  ranging  from  June  to  July,  according  to  the 
rising  of  the  new  moon ;  as  Thor  and  his  beautiful  wife  Freya  got 
in  christian  Europe  names  in  Thursday  and  Friday — had  been 
hailed  by  the  Syrian,  including  the  Palestinian  women,  with  re- 
joicings on  the  opening  of  spring, — such  as  the  rejoicings  from 
Persia  to  England,  earlier  or  on  May-day,  as  the  climate  ushers  in 
the  genial-season-imagined-divinity  of  the  sacred  year ;  blessed 
with  the  profuse  bounties  of  the  great,  the  only,  God. 

But  in  autumn,  Adonis  Tammuz,  the  god  of  superstition  and  joy, 
was  departing ;  the  Palestinian,  including  the  Jewish  festivities, 
ceased  ;  the  river  Adonis  ran  red  with  discolouring  tints  of  mineral 
or  vegetable  dies.  The  Syrian  women  lamented  his  departure,  as 
death ;  and  in  Jerusalem  there  was  no  more  sound  of  revelry  or 
feast,  until  Adonis  should  rise  again  from  the  dead,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  another  sacred  year;  and  the  seed  buried  in  the 
earth  shoiild  also  arise,  and,  the  season  of  gloom  passed  oTer,  the 
festival  of  the  passover  should  welcome  his  return. 

Among  the  Syrian,  including  the  Palestinian,  women,  Adonis 
seems  to  have  been  the  deity  of  the  genial  season,  as  Baal  was  of 
the  year. 

The  Jewish,  probably  the  Palestinian,  year,  at  the  time  which 
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falls  under  our  consideration,  comprised  12  months  adapted  as  con- 
Teniently  as  practicable  to  the  new  moons.  As  the  lunations  com- 
prised between  29  and  30  days,  the  beginnings  and  endings  of  the 
moons  could  not  be  accurately  represented  by  the  beginnings  and 
endings  of  months  calculated,  from  the  evening  to  the  next  evening, 
in  days.  The  scheme  was  therefore  arranged  as  nearly  as  might 
be  by  ascribing  to  some  months  29  and  to  others  30  days ;  and  by 
intercalating  an  occasional  month  (Ve-Adar),  as  we  do  an  occasional 
the  29th  of  February,  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  to  bring  the 
lunations  into  harmony  with  the  cycles  of  the  sun. 

The  weekly  sabbath  of  the  Jews,  the  days  beginning  with  the 
evening,  had  the  regular  measure  of  7  days,  of  which  the  seventh 
evening  was  as  the  evenings  of  their  other  sabbaths,  the  beginning. 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  christian  vigils. 

The  new  moon  sabbaths,  occasionally  preceded,  concurred  with, 
or  followed  the  weekly  sabbath. 

The  principal  festivals  and  the  fast  of  atonement  being  ascribed 
to  particular  days  of  the  lunar  months,  were,  although  each  oc- 
curred only  once  in  the  12  months,  rather  lunarities  than  anniver- 
saries, as  occurring  irregularly  with  reference  to  the  proper  day 
measure  of  the  solar  year. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  theoretical  legists  who  composed  the 
pentateuch  to  draw  as  many  as  possible  of  the  people  to,  and  to 
centralize  the  observance  of  their  greater  festivals  in,  Jerusalem, 
on  account  of  the  revenues  which  the  priesthood  might  thence 
derive. 

The  males  of  the  nation  were  required,  and  the  females  were 
permitted,  to  attend  at  the  plaoe  in  which  the  name  of  Adoni 
shoTild  be  set. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  festivals  of  passover,  pentecost,  and  taber- 
nacles (although  probably  under  dififerent  names),  regulated  by  the 
harvest,  originated  among  husbandmen  and  vinegrowers,  who  could 
bring  barley,  wheat,  and  wine  to  celebrate  them,  as  well  as  lambs 
and  kids ;  rather  than  among  the  nomad  hordes  of  the  Hebrews, 
who,  until  after  they  had  become  sometime  settled  among  the 
earlier  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  could  bring  only  kids  and  lambs. 
But  it  is  equally  manifest  that  the  ceremonial  prescribed  for  each 
of  them  by  the  pentateuch  was  ordained  after  an  organised  priest- 
hood had  been  established  in  the  sanctified  metropolis  to  which  the 
offerings  were  all  to  be  brought. 

Peoples  less  enslaved  by  the  priesthood  than  the  Jews  were, 

2  c  2 
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before,  in,  and  after  the  time  of  Ezra,  regarded  sabbaths  as  days  of 
relaxation  from  labour ;  and,  where  the  means  existed,  of  festive 
enjoyment. 

A  sabbath  somewhat  resembling,  if  not  identical  with,  a  seTentli 
day  sabbath,  was  observed  in  l^ypt  and  among  all,  or  almost  all, 
the  races  which  peopled  the  r^ons  betwe^i  Euphrates  and  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  new  moon  was  a  festive  day  throughout  all,  or  almost  all, 
these  regions,  and  probably  dedicated  to  Ashtaroth^  the  queen  of 
heaven. 

There  was  hardly  a  people  in  the  slightest  degree  civilized  and 
luxurious,  which  did  not  enjoy  a  festival  on  their  day  of  the  new 
year.  The  ancient  nations,  for  the  most  part,  with  more  taste 
than  the  modems,  fixed  their  new  year  festival  in  the  outbarst 
of  spring.  Perhaps  in  accordance  with  this  is  our  joyous  May- 
day. 

The  gathering  in  of  the  harvest  has  been,  and  is  in  all  countries, 
where  they  can  get  one,  a  season  of  joy  and  of  the  spontaneous 
thanksgiving  of  a  grateful  heart,  a  time  of  feasting,  of  dancing, 
of  music,  and  merriment,  and  of  pious  libations  and  sacrifices  to 
the  bountiful  god  of  abundance. 

As  the  votaries  of  Adonis  bewailed  his  death  on  the  inset  of 
winter,  and  rejoiced  in  his  resurrection  in  spring,  the  votaries 
of  Dionysus  and  Bacchus  rejoiced  in  autumn  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  produce  of  the  cornfield  and  the  vine. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  earlier  agriculturists  and  vine- 
growers  of  Palestine,  living  in  a  genial  climate,  and  in  a  oountiy 
of  which  the  productions  did  not  demand  labour  overtaxing  their 
time,  enjoyed,  and  that  the  Hebrews  when  they  became  intermixed 
with  them,  also  enjoyed,  the  sabbatical  weekly  holidays,  and  the 
new  moon,  new  year,  and  harvest  festivities,  as  English  enjoy  their 
harvest  homes. 

It  was  on  the  hills,  and  in  the  shady  groves,  and  beside  every 
living  fountain  and  green  tree,  that  the  lively  rustics  held  their 
artless  revels,  until  they  were  interrupted  by  some  hairy  Nazarite 
or  gloomy  priest. 

If  they  were  occasionally  more  amorous  than  prudent,  the  patri- 
archs and  David  and  Solomon  were  the  same.  We  know  not 
exactly  what  their  rules  of  marriage  were.  We  may  infer  from 
the  stories  of  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  that,  down  to  the 
time  of  Josiah,  the   inter-communion   of  the  sexes  among  the 
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Adonians  was  not  under  a  very  grievous  restraint ;  and  these 
pentateuchal  stories  are  not  calculated  to  establish  a  very  rigid  rule. 

It  remained  for  the  priest  to  impress  upon  these  joyous  festivals 
the  stamp  of  bigotry,  servility,  and  woe. 

This  office  the  various  codifiers  of  the  pentateuch  set  themselves 
vigorously  to  perform.  They  rigorously  adopted  the  national  sab- 
baths under  the  name  of  festivals,  but  deprived  them  of  their 
festivity,  and  made  them  days  of  humiliation  before,  and  ofiferings 
to,  the  levites-t  he-priests. 

But  the  rigid  sanctimoniousness  of  the  seventh  day  sabbath  was 
not  established  until  the  time  of  Nehemiah. 

The  pentateuch  prescribes,  in  addition  to  the  seventh  day  sab- 
bath, and  the  sabbaths  connected  with  the  new  moons,  and  other 
annual  festivals,  a  septennial  sabbath,  and  a  sabbath  or  jubilee  in 
every  fiftieth  year.  These  seem  to  have  been  the  peculiar  inven- 
tions of  theoretical  legislators,  who  were  profoundly  ignorant  of 
human  affairs. 

The  directions  and  denunciations  of  the  pentateuch  as  to  the 
sabbath  are  so  blended  with  other  directions  that  they  cannot 
be  separately  extracted  without  involving  the  necessity  of  again 
and  again  repeating  the  text^  and  introducing  explanations,  which 
the  continuity  of  citations  may  obviate. 

Scriptural  texts. — £xodus  xx.  1.  And  god  spake  all  these  words, 
saying, 

2.  I  am  Adoni  thy  god,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage. 

3.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me. 

4.  I'hou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image,  or  any 
likeness  of  anything  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth 
beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  under  the  earth. 

5.  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  to  them,  nor  serve  them,  for 
I  Adoni  thy  god  am  a  jealous  god,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  3rd  and  4th  generation  of 
them  that  hate  me ;  and  shewing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them 
that  love  me,  and  keep  my  commandments. 

7.  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  Adoni  thy  god  in  vain; 
for  Adoni  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain. 

8.  Eemember  the  sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy.  Six  days  shalt 
thou  labour  and  do  all  thy  work  ;  but  the  7th  day  is  the  sabbath 
of  Adoni  thy  god  ;  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy 
son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  manservant,  nor  thy  maidservant,  nor 
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thy  cattle,  nor  thy  sti anger  that  is  within  thy  gates  :  for  in  6  days 
Adoni  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is, 
and  rested  the  7  th  day :  wherefore  Adoni  blessed  the  sabbath  day, 
and  hallowed  it. 

12.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother ;  that  thy  days  may  be 
long  upon  the  land  which  Adoni  thy  god  giveth  thee. 

13.  Thou  ehalt  not  kill. 

14.  Thou  fihalt  not  commit  adultery. 

15.  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

16.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour. 

17.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  house,  thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbour's  wife,  nor  his  manservant,  nor  his  maidser- 
vant, nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  anything  that  is  thy  neighbour's. 

18.  And  all  the  people  saw  the  thunderings  and  the  lightnings, 
and  tho  innte  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  mountain  smoking ;  and 
when  the  people  saw  it,  they  removed,  and  stood  afar  off.  And  they 
said  unto  Moses,  Speak  thou  with  us,  and  we  will  hear :  but  let 
not  god  speak  with  us,  lest  we  die. 

20.  And  Moses  said  unto  the  people,  Fear  not :  for  god  is  come 
to  prove  you,  and  that  bis  fear  may  be  before  your  faces,  that  ye 
sin  not. 

21.  And  the  people  stood  afar  ofiE^  and  Moses  drew  near  onto  the 
thick  darkness  where  god  was. 

22.  And  Adoni  said  unto  Moses,  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the 
Bene  Israel,  Ye  have  seen  that  I  have  talked  with  you  horn 
heaven.  Ye  shall  not  make  with  me  gods  of  silver,  neither  shall 
ye  make  unto  you  gods  ef  gold. 

24.  An  altar  of  earth  thou  shalt  make  unto  me,  and  shalt  sacrifice 
thereon  thy  burnt  offerings,  and  thy  peace  offerings,  thy  sheep, 
and  thine  oxen  :  in  all  placets  where  I  record  my  name  I  will  come 
unto  thee,  and  I  will  bless  thee. 

16.  And  if  thou  wilt  make  me  an  altar  of  stone,  thou  t^halt  not 
build  it  of  hewn  stone ;  for  if  thou  lift  up  thy  tool  upon  it,  thou 
hast  polluted  it.  Neither  shalt  thou  go  up  by  steps  unto  mine 
altar,  that  thy  nakedness  be  not  discovered  thereon. 

Exodus  xxxi.  12.  And  Adoni  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak 
thou  also  unto  the  Bene  Israel,  saying.  Verily  my  sabbaths  ye 
shall  keep  :  for  it  is  a  sign  between  me  and  you  throughout  your 
generations ;  that  ye  may  know  that  I  am  Adoni  that  doth  sanctify 
you.  Ye  shall  keep  the  sabbath  therefore ;  for  it  is  holy  unto  you : 
every  one  that  defileth  it  shall  surely  be  put  to  death  :  for  whoso- 
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ever  doeth  any  work  therein,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  among 
his  people. 

15.  Six  days  may  work  be  done ;  but  in  the  7th  is  the  sabbath 
of  rest,  holy  to  Adoni :  whosoever  doeth  any  work  in  the  sabbath 
day,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 

16.  Wherefore  the  Bene  Israel  shall  keep  the  sabbath,  to  observe 
the  sabbath  throughout  their  generations,  for  a  perpetual  covenant. 

17.  It  is  a  sign  between  me  and  the  Bene  Israel  for  ever ;  for  in 
6  days  Adoni  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  on  the  7th  day  he  rested, 
and  was  refreshed. 

18.  And  he  gave  unto  Moses,  when  he  had  made  an  end  of 
communing  with  him  upon  mount  Sinai,  2  tables  of  testimony, 
tables  of  stone,  written  with  the  finger  of  god. 

Exodus  xxxii.  15.  And  Moses  turned,  and  went  down  from  the 
mount,  and  the  2  tables  of  the  testimony  were  in  his  hand :  the 
tables  were  written  on  both  their  sides  ;  on  the  one  side  and  on  the 
other  were  they  written.  And  the  tables  were  the  work  of  god,  and 
the  writing  was  the  writing  of  god,  graven  upon  the  tables.  .  .  . 

1 9.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as  he  came  nigh  unto  the  camp, 
that  he  saw  the  calf,  and  the  dancing :  and  Moses'  anger  waxed 
hot,  and  he  cast  the  tables  out  of  his  hands,  and  brake  them  beneath 
the  mount. 

Exodus  xxxiv.  1.  And  Adoni  said  unto  Moses,  Hew  thee  2  tables 
of  stone  like  unto  the  first :  and  I  will  write  upon  these  tables  the 
words  that  were  in  the  first  tables,  which  thou  brakest. 

4.  And  he  hewed  2  tables  of  stone  like  unto  the  first ;  and  Moses 
rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  went  np  to  mount  Sinai,  as 
Adoni  had  commanded  him,  and  took  in  his  hand  the  2  tables  of 
stone. 

5.  And  Adoni  descended  in  the  cloud,  and  stood  with  him  there, 
and  proclaimed  the  name  of  Adoni.  .  .  . 

10.  And  he  i^aid,  Behold,  I  make  a  covenant :  before  all  thy 
people  I  will  do  marvels,  such  as  have  not  been  done  in  all  the 
earth,  nor  in  any  nation  :  and  all  the  people  among  which  thou  art 
shall  tee  the  work  of  Adoni ;  for  it  is  a  terrible  thing  which  I  will 
do  with  thee. 

11.  Observe  thou  that  which  I  command  thee  this  day:  behold, 
I  drive  out  before  thee  the  Amorite  and  the  Canaanite,  and  the 
Hittite,  and  the  Perizzite,  and  the  Hivite,  and  the  Jebusite. 

12.  Take  heed  to  thyself,  lest  thou  make  a  covenant  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land  whither  thou  goest,  lest  it  be  for  a  snare  in 
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the  midst  of  thee :  bnt  je  ahall  destroy  their  altars,  break  the^ 
images,  and  cut  down  their  groTes :  for  thoa  ahalt  worship  so 
other  god :  for  Adoni,  whose  name  is  jealona,  is  a  Jealous  god :  IsiA 
thou  make  a  covenant  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  thej  go 
a  whoring  after  their  gods  and  do  sacrifice  nnto  their  gods,  and  one 
call  thee,  and  thou  eat  of  his  sacrifice:  and  thou  take  of  their 
daughters  unto  thy  sons,  and  their  daughters  go  a  whoring  after 
their  gods,  and  make  thy  sons  go  a  whoring  after  their  gods. 

17.  Thou  shalt  make  thee  no  molten  gods. 

18.  The  feast  of  unleavened  bread  shall  thoa  keep.  Seven  days 
thou  shalt  eat  unleavened  bread,  as  I  commanded  thee,  in  \h& 
time  of  the  month  Abib ;  for  in  the  month  Abib  thou  earnest  oat 
of  Egypt. 

19.  All  that  openeth  the  matrix  is  mine;  and  every  firstling 
among  thy  cattle,  whether  ox  or  sheep,  that  is  male.  But  the 
firstling  of  an  ass  thou  shalt  redeem  with  a  lamb ;  and  if  thoa 
redeem  him  not,  then  shalt  thou  break  his  neck. 

20.  All  the  firstborn  of  thy  sons  thou  shalt  redeem.  And  nona 
shall  appear  before  me  empty. 

21.  Six  days  thou  shalt  work,  but  on  the  7th  day  thou  shalt  rest: 
in  earing  time  and  in  harvest  thou  shalt  rest. 

22.  And  thou  &halt  observe  the  feast  of  weeks  of  the  firstfruits 
or  wheat  hai  vest,  and  the  feast  of  ingathering  at  the  year's  end. 

23.  Thrice  in  the  year  shall  all  your  men  children  appear  before 
Adoni  god,  the  god  of  Israel. 

24.  For  I  will  cast  out  the  nations  before  thee,  and  enlarge  thj 
borders ;  neither  shall  any  man  desire  thy  land  when  thou  shalt 
go  up  to  appear  before  Adoni  thy  god  thrice  in  the  year. 

25.  Thou  shalt  not  ofier  the  blood  of  my  sacrifice  with  leaven ; 
neither  shall  the  sacrifice  of  the  feast  of  the  passover  be  left  unto 
the  morning. 

26.  The  first  of  the  firstfruits  of  thy  land  thou  shalt  bring  unto 
the  house  of  Adoni  thy  god. 

Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk. 

27.  And  Adoni  said  unto  Moses,  Write  thou  these  words:  for 
after  the  tenor  of  these  words  I  have  made  a  covenant  with  thee 
and  with  Israel. 

28.  And  he  was  there  with  Adoni  40  days  and  40  nights ;  he  did 
neither  eat  bread,  nor  drink  water. 

And  ho  wrote  upon  the  tables  the  words  of  the  covenant,  the  10 
commandments. 
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Exodus  XXXV.  1.  And  Moses  gathered  all  the  congregation  of 
the  Bene  Israel  together,  and  said  unto  them,  These  are  the  woids 
which  Adoni  hath  commanded,  that  ye  should  do  them. 

2.  Six  days  shall  work  be  done,  but  on  the  7th  day  there  shall 
be  to  you  a  holy  day,  a  sabbath  of  rest  to  Adoni ;  whosoever  doeth 
work  therein  shall  be  put  to  death. 

3.  Ye  shall  kindle  no  fire  throughout  your  habitations  upon  the 
sabbath  day. 

Leviticus  xix.  30.  Ye  shall  keep  my  sabbaths,  and  reverence  my 
sanctuary  :  I  am  Adoni. 

Deuteronomy  iv.  12.  And  Adoni  spake  unto  you  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  fire :  ye  heard  the  voice  of  the  words,  but  saw  no  similitude ; 
only  ye  heard  a  voice. 

13.  And  he  declared  unto  you  his  covenant,  which  he  commanded 
you  to  perform,  even  10  commandments ;  and  he  wrote  them  upon 
2  tables  of  stone. 

Deuteronomy  v.  1.  And  Moses  called  all  Israel,  and  said  to  them, 
Hear,  0  Israel,  the  statutes  and  judgments  which  I  speak  in  your 
ears  this  day,  that  ye  may  learn  them,  and  keep,  and  do  them. 

2.  Adoni  our  god  made  a  covenant  with  us  in  Horeb. 

3.  Adoni  made  not  this  covenant  with  our  fathers,  but  with  us, 
even  us,  who  are  all  of  us  here  alive  this  day. 

4.  Adoni  talked  to  you  face  to  face  in  the  cloud  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  fire  (I  btood  between  Adoni  and  you  at  that  time,  to  shew 
you  the  word  of  Adoni ;  for  ye  v  ere  af i  aid  by  reason  of  the  fire, 
and  went  not  up  into  the  mount),  saying, 

6.  I  am  Adoni  thy  god,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  from  the  house  of  bondage. 

7.  Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  before  me. 

8.  Thou  shalt  not  make  thee  any  graven  image,  or  any  likeness 
of  any  thing  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath, 
or  that  is  in  the  waters  beneath  the  earth. 

9.  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  unto  them,  nor  serve  them : 
for  I  Adoni  thy  god  am  a  jealous  god,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  3rd  and  4th  generation  of 
them  that  hate  me,  and  shewing  mercy  untp  thousands  of  them  that 
love  me  and  keep  my  commandments. 

11.  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  Adoni  thy  god  in  vain: 
for  Adoni  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain. 

12.  Keep  the  sabbath  day  to  sanctify  it,  as  Adoni  thy  god  hath 
commanded  thee. 
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13.  Six  days  thou  slialt  labour,  and  do  all  thy  work  ;  but  the  7th 
day  is  the  sabbath  of  Adoni  thy  god.  In  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any 
work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  nc»r  thy  manservant,  nor 
thy  maidservant,  nor  thine  ox,  nor  thine  ass,  nor  any  of  thy  cattle, 
nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates ;  that  thy  manfervant 
and  thy  maidservant  may  rest  as  well  as  thou. 

15.  And  remember  that  thou  wast  a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  that  Adoni  thy  god  brought  thee  out  thence  through  a  mighty 
hand  and  by  a  stretched  out  arm :  therefore  Adoni  thy  god  com- 
manded thee  to  keep  the  sabbath  day. 

16.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  as  Adoni  thy  god  hath 
commanded  thee;  that  thy  days  may  be  prolonged,  and  that  it 
Da^y  go  well  with  thee,  in  the  land  which  Aduni  thy  god  giveth 
thee. 

17.  Thou  shalt  not  kill. 

18.  Neither  shalt  thou  commit  adultery. 

19.  Neither  shalt  thou  steal. 

20.  Neither  shalt  thou  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour. 

21.  Neither  shalt  thou  desire  thy  neighbour's  wife,  neither  shalt 
thou  covet  thy  neighbour's  house,  his  field,  or  his  manservant,  or 
his  maidservant,  his  ox,  or  his  asa^  or  anything  that  is  thy 
neighbour's. 

22.  These  words  Adoni  spake  unto  all  your  assembly  in  the 
mount  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  of  the  cloud,  and  of  the  thick 
darkness,  with  a  great  voice,  and  he  added  no  more. 

And  he  wrote  them  in  2  tables  of  stone,  and  delivered  them 
unto  me. 

Deuteronomy  ix.  10.  And  Aduni  delivered  unto  me  2  tables  of 
stone  written  with  the  finger  of  god :  and  on  them  was  written 
according  to  all  the  words,  which  Adoni  spake  with  you  in  the 
mount  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire  in  the  day  of  the  assembly. 

17.  And  I  took  the  2  tabhs,  and  cast  them  out  of  my  2  hands, 
and  brake  them  before  your  eyes. 

Deuteronomy  x.  1.  At  that  time  Adoni  said  unto  me.  Hew  thee 
2  tables  of  stone  like  unto  the  first  and  come  up  unto  me  into  the 
mount,  and  make  thee  an  ark  of  wood.  And  I  will  write  on  the 
tables  the  words  that  were  in  the  first  tables  which  thou  brakest, 
and  thou  shalt  put  them  in  the  ark. 

3.  And  I  made  an  ark  of  shittim  wood,  and  hewed  2  tables  of 
stone  like  unto  the  first,  and  went  up  into  the  mount,  having  the 
2  tables  in  mine  hand. 
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4.  And  he  wrote  on  the  tables,  according  to  the  first  writing,  the 
10  commandments,  which  Adoni  spake  unto  you  in  the  mount  out 
of  the  midst  of  the  fire  in  the  day  of  the  assembly:  and  Adoni  gave 
them  unto  me. 

5.  And  I  turned  myself  and  came  down  from  the  mount,  and  put 
the  tables  in  the  ark  which  I  had  made ;  and  there  they  be,  as  Adoni 
commanded  me. 

1  Kings  viii.  9.  There  was  nothing  in  the  ark,  save  the  2  tables 
of  stone,  which  Moses  put  there  at  Horeb,  when  Adoni  made  a 
covenant  with  the  Bene  Israel,  when  they  came  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt. 

Numbers  xv.  32.  And  while  the  Bene  Israel  were  in  the  wilder- 
ness, they  found  a  man  that  gathered  sticks  upon  the  sabbath  day. 

33.  And  they  that  found  him  gathering  sticks  brought  him  unto 
Moses  and  Aaron,  and  unto  all  the  congregation.  And  they  put 
him  in  ward,  because  it  was  not  declared  what  should  be  done  to 
him. 

35.  And  Adoni  said  unto  Moses,  The  man  shall  be  surely  put 
to  death ;  all  the  congregation  shall  stone  him  with  stones,  without 
the  camp. 

36.  And  all  the  congregation  brought  him  without  the  camp, 
and  stoned  him  with  stones,  and  he  died :  as  Adoni  commanded 
Moses. 

The  Seventh  day  Sahbath. — That  this  had  not  been  observed,  with 
the  strictness  commanded  by  the  pentateuch,  may  be  inferred  from 
Jeremiah*s,  fizekiel's,  and  Nehemiah's  statements  and  denunciations. 
But  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  7th  day  having  been  regarded 
as  a  day  of  rest  from  labour  and  festivity. 

Jeremiah  xvii.  21.  Thus  saith  Adoni,  Take  heed  to  yourselves, 
and  bear  no  burden  on  the  sabbath  day,  nor  bring  it  in  by  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem ;  neither  carry  forth  a  burden  out  of  your  houses  on 
the  sabbath  day,  neither  do  ye  any  work,  bnt  hallow  ye  the  sabbath 
day,  as  I  commanded  your  fathers. 

23.  But  they  obeyed  not,  neither  inclined  their  ear,  but  made 
their  nock  stiff,  that  they  might  not  hear,  nor  receive  instruction. 

Ezekiel  xx.  21.  Notwithstanding  the  children  rebelled  against 
me ;  they  walked  not  in  my  statutes,  neither  kept  my  judgments  to 
do  them  .  .  .  they  polluted  my  sabbaths.  .  .  . 

24.  They  bad  not  executed  my  judgments,  but  had  despised  my 
statutes,  and  had  polluted  my  sabbaths,  and  their  eyes  were  after 
their  fathers'  idols. 
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Nehemiah  xiii.  15.  In  those  days  saw  I  (Nehemiah)  in  Judah 
some  treading  wine-presses  on  the  sabbath,  and  bringing  in  sheaves 
and  lading  asses ;  as  also  wine,  grapes,  and  figs,  and  all  manner  of 
burdens,  which  they  brought  into  Jerusalem  on  the  sabbath  day : 
and  I  testified  against  them  in  the  day  wherein  they  sold  victuals. 

16.  There  dwelt  men  of  Tyre  also  therein,  which  brought  fish 
and  all  manner  of  ware,  and  sold  on  the  sabbath  onto  the  Bene 
Jadah,  and  in  Jerusalem. 

17.  Then  I  contended  with  the  nobles  of  Judah,  and  said  unto 
them.  What  evil  thing  is  this  that  ye  do,  and  profane  the  sabbath 
day? 

18.  Did  not  your  fathers  thus,  and  did  not  our  god  bring  all  this 
evil  upon  us  and  upon  this  city  ?  Yet  ye  bring  more  wrath  upon 
Israel  by  profaning  the  sabbath. 

19.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  began 
to  be  dark  before  the  sabbath,  I  commanded  that  the  gates  should 
be  shut,  and  charged  that  they  should  not  be  opened  till  after  the 
sabbath ;  and  some  of  my  servants  set  I  at  the  gates,  that  there 
should  no  burden  be  brought  in  on  the  sabbath  day. 

20.  So  the  merchants  and  sellers  of  all  kind  of  ware  lodged  with- 
out Jerusalem  once  or  twice. 

21.  Then  I  testified  against  them,  and  said  unto  them.  Why 
lodge  yo  about  the  wall?  if  ye  do  so  again,  I  will  lay  hands  on 
you.     From  that  time  forth  came  they  no  more  on  the  sabbath. 

22.  And  I  commanded  the  levites  that  they  should  cleanse  them- 
selves, and  that  they  should  come  and  keep  the  gates  to  sanctify 
the  sabbath  day. 

Bemember  me,  0  my  god,  concerning  this  also,  and  spare  me 
according  to  the  greatness  of  thy  mercy. 

The  new  moon, — That  this  was  an  ancient  festival  of  the  Palestin- 
ians is  manifest  from  Isaiah  i.  13.  It  was  a  festival  addressed  to 
Ashtarotb,  Astarte,  the  moon,  and  celebrated  in  the  mountains  and 
hills  and  on  the  housetops  and  eminences  in  the  towns. 

Until  the  time  of  Hezekiah  this  worship  had  not  been  perse- 
cuted, even  the  kings  most  subservient  to  the  Adonites  had  not 
removed  the  high  places.  The  persecution  of  Asa  was  directed 
against  innovations  of  his  mother,  and  not  against  the  national 
cults.  The  persecution  of  Jehoiada  was  directed  against  the 
foreign  form  of  worship  introduced  by  the  house  of  Ahab;  offensive 
alike  to  the  Adonians  and  the  nature- worship  of  the  people  at 
large. 
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The  generality  of  the  Adonians  seem,  up  to  this  time,  to  have 
participated  in  the  nature-worship  of  the  country.  Even  Urijah 
the  priest  officiated  at  the  altar  erected  in  the  court  of  the  temple, 
according  to  the  pattern  sent  by  Ahaz  from  Damascus,  and  dedicated 
to  the  Assyrian  gods,  among  the  greatest  of  whom  was  Sin,  *'  Lord 
of  the  month,"  "  King  of  the  gods." 

On  the  fanatic  outbreak  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  the  affinity  of 
the  new  moon  festival  to  the  worship  of  Sin,  pointed  it  out  to  the 
excited  Adonites  as  one  of  .the  abominations  to  be  expelled,  with 
the  traditional  serpent  of  Moses,  from  the  Adonian  cult.  In  the 
fervour  of  the  so-called  reform,  Isaiah  declaimed  against  the  new 
moon,  and,  together  with  them,  all  the  other  ancient  national 
festivals  which  he  proposed  to  sweep  away. 

Isaiah  i.  13.  Bring  no  more  vain  oblations;  incense  is  an 
abomination  unto  me ;  the  new  moons  and  sabbaths,  the  calling 
of  assemblies  I  cannot  away  with  :  it  is  iniquity,  even  the  solemn 
meeting.  Tour  new  moons  and  your  appointed  feasts  my  soul 
hatetb. 

And,  in  his  enthusiasm,  Hezekiah  removed  the  high  places, 
and  brake  the  images,  and  cut  down  the  groves,  and  brake  in 
pieces  the  brazen  serpent  that  Moses  had  made :  for  unto  those 
days  the  Bene  Israel  did  bum  incense  to  it:  and  he  called  it 
Nehushtan. 

The  composers  of  the  pentateuch,  however,  either  desirous  of 
preserving  all  the  festivals  which  might  conduce  to  their  wealth 
or  influence;  or  apprehensive  of  their  impotence  to  restrain  the 
popular  fondness  for  these  festivities,  notwithstanding  the  decla- 
mation of  Isaiah,  adopted  the  traditional  festivals  into  their  code 
as  festivals  of  Adoni;  as  in  Europe  the  christian  missionaries 
adopted  the  ancient  festivals  which  they  found  implanted  in  the 
minds  of  the  heathen  whom  they  laboured  to  convert,  bestowing 
upon  them  christian  names. 

Numbers  xxviii.  11.  And  in  the  beginnings  of  your  months  ye 
shall  ofifer  a  burnt  ofifering  unto  Adoni ;  2  young  bullocks,  and  1 
ram,  7  lambs  .of  the  1st  year  without  spot;  and  3  tenth  deals  of 
flour  for  a  meat  offering,  mingled  with  oil,  for  1  bullock ;  and  2 
tenth  deals  of  flour  for  a  meat  offering,  mingled  with  oil,  for  1  ram ; 
and  a  several  tenth  deal  of  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  meat 
offering  unto  1  lamb ;  for  a  burnt  offering  of  sweet  savour,  a 
sacriflce  made  by  fire  unto  Adoni. 

14.  And  their  drink  offerings  shall  be  half  a  hin  of  wine  unto  a 
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bnllock,  and  a  third  part  of  a  bin  unto  a  ram,  and  a  fourth  part 
of  a  hin  nnto  a  lamb. 

14.  This  is  the  burnt  offering  of  every  month  thronghoat  the 
months  of  the  year. 

Festivals — The  four  Annwd — Fassacer,  Pemteeott,  Trumpets^  ad 
Tabernacles. — The  sacrifice  was  in  general  the  celebration  of  t 
feast ;  in  which  the  priests  had  their  share  for  slaying,  disembowel- 
ling, cntting-up,  and  cooking  the  victim,  and  blessing  the  boari 
And  a  portion  was  offered,  in  token  of  gratitude,  ^th  a  libaticm,  to 
the  god. 

These  feasts  prevailed  in  all  ancient  nations,  and  i^-ere  conse- 
crated alike  by  the  priests  of  Zeus,  Odin,  Japiter,  Baal,  and 
Adoni. 

In  accounts  of  such  feasts,  some  periodical,  and  some  on  a 
large  scale,  the  scriptural  writings  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings 
abound  :  but  as  to  the  peculiar  festival  of  the  pentatench,  of  the 
passover,  there  is  no  indication,  until  the  reign  of  Josiah,  when 
the  book  was  found ;  and  of  tabernacles  until  the  despotism  of 
Ezra. 

The  temple  of  Solomon  and  its  courts  must  have  been  a  very 
filthy  shambles  in  the  times  of  national  festivity,  when,  according 
to  Chronicles,  thousands  of  beasts  were  slain  there.  Then  the  laven 
must  have  been  fully  employed. 

There  is  hardly  a  people,  ancient  or  modem,  which  has  not  held 
festivals  in  the  early  spring,  and  in  the  times  of  harvest,  to  celebrate 
their  gratitude  and  joy. 

Two  of  the  distinctions  introduced  by  the  pentateuch  into  the 
ancient  festivals  are,  1.  that  the  whole  nation  was  required  to  hold 
them  at  one  chosen  place ;  2.  that  certain  ceremonies  should  he 
observed. 

Before  the  time  of  Solomon  there  was  no  place  of  national  gather- 
ing. Even  the  ark  was  wandering  about.  The  annual  festival  at 
Shi  1  oh  was  one  at  which  the  maidens  of  the  place  and  their  com- 
panions enjoyed  themselves  in  revelry  and  dancing.  The  annual 
visit  of  Elkanah  does  not  even  indicate  a  gathering,  at  most,  of  any 
except  from  the  neighbourhood. 

After  Jerusalem  was  established  as  a  metropolis,  there  is  only 
one  instance  of  a  national  gathering.  That  was  not  for  either  of 
the  three  annual  festivals,  but  for  the  dedication  of  the  temple. 
Josephus  says  that  the  subsequent  feasting  was  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles.    But  where  were  the  booths  and  branches  which  were  so 
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ostentatiously  exhibited  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  held  in  the 
time  of  Ezra,  recorded  in  Nehemiah,  after  the  book  was  found  and 
had  been  again  and  again  revised  ? 

The  festival  of  Hezekiah  was  not  a  jubilee  in  accordance  with 
the  pentateuch,  but  a  jubilation  of  people  run  mad.  Where  were 
the  12  tribes  ?  The  excited  portion  of  the  people  of  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  were  there,  but  only  some  hungry  people  or  zealots 
from  the  north.  The  rest  treated  the  invitation  of  Hezekiah  with 
contempt. 

And,  even  after  the  book  was  found,  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  there 
was  only  one  festival  kept  "  as  it  was  written." 

According  to  the  pentateuch,  there  should  have  been  3  festi- 
vals, whereat  all  the  males  were  assembled,  in  each  year  of  the 
millenium,  from  the  time  of  Joshua  to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem ; 
that  is  3,000  such  festivals,  kept  by  the  entire  Hebrew  race — 
in  conformity  (?)  with  this,  one  such  festival  was  kept  in  that 
millenium,  by  about  one-third  part  of  the  Hebrews  of  Palestine. 

The  observance  of  these  festivals  is  prescribed,  in  their  succession, 
with  reference  to  the  sacred  year.  Three  of  them,  Passover, 
Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles,  are  more  strictly  enjoined,  as  to  be 
attended  by  all  the  males  of  the  nation  in  the  place  where  Adoni 
should  set  his  name. 

Exodus  xxiii.  14.  Three  times  thou  shalt  keep  a  feast  unto  me 
in  the  year. 

15.  Thou  shalt  keep  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  (thou  shalt 
eat  unleavened  bread  7  days,  as  I  commanded  thee,  in  the 
time  appointed  of  the  month  Abib ;  for  in  it  thou  camest  out  of 
Egypt ;  and  none  shall  appear  before  me  empty). 

16.  And  the  feast  of  harvest,  the  firstfruits  of  thy  labours,  which 
thou  hast  sown  in  the  field. 

16.  And  the  feast  of  ingathering,  which  is  in  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  thou  hast  gathered  in  thy  labours  out  of  the  field. 

17.  Three  times  in  the  year  all  thy  males  shall  appear  before 
Adoni  god. 

Deuteronomy  xvi.  16.  Three  times  in  a  year  shall  all  thy  males 
appear  before  Adoni  thy  god  in  a  place  which  he  shall  choose ;  in 
the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  and  in  the  feast  of  weeks,  and  in 
the  feast  of  tabernacles ;  and  they  shall  not  appear  before  Adoni 
empty.  Every  man  shall  give  as  he  is  able,  according  to  the 
blessing  of  Adoni  thy  god,  which  he  hath  given  thee. 

Therefore,  as  before  said,  about  3,000  such  festivals  were  to  be 
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kept  between  the  time  of  Moses  and  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  bj 
the  Chaldeans. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  more  than  one  of  these  3,000,  and  very 
slender  evidence  that  even  one  of  these  festivals  had  been  kept. 

The  Passover  was  to  be  kept  at  Jerusalem  by  all  the  males  of  the 
nation,  who,  unless  disqualified  by  some  impurity,  "were  bound  to 
attend,  under  pain  of  being  "  cut  off  from  the  congregation."  Such 
as  were  so  disqualified  at  the  appointed  time  were  bound  to  attend 
a  sort  of  adjourned  passover  in  the  following  month.  Women  were 
permitted,  but  not  required,  to  attend. 

It  was  to  be  celebrated  in  the  month  of  Nisan  or  Abib;  the 
1st  month  of  the  sacred,  and  the  7th  of  the  civil  year.  This, 
as  the  Jewish  year  was  lunar,  ranged  in  our  calendar  months  of 
March  and  April,  according  to  the  time  of  the  lising  of  the  new 
moon. 

On  the  10th  of  Nisan,  a  lamb  was  to  be  selected  by  each  family 
or  1  for  2  families  if  it  would  suffice.  For  this  a  kid  might  be 
substituted. 

On  the  14th,  the  lamb  was  to  be  killed,  and  all  leaven  was  to  be 
removed 

On  the  15th,  in  the  evening,  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  day, 
the  lamb  was  to  be  roasted  whole,  and  eaten  with  unleavened 
bread  and  bitter  herbs. 

On  the  following  morning  a  holy  convocation  was  to  be  held. 

On  the  16th,  the  priest  was  to  wave  a  sheaf  of  barley  before 
Adoni. 

On  the  21st,  there  was  to  be  another  convocation  to  whioh  peculiar 
sanctity  was  ascribed. 

The  festival,  with  its  preparation  on  the  14th,  occupied  8  days  all 
regarded  as  sabbaths,  and  to  be  attended  with  sacrifices  minutely 
described. 

The  lamb  and  the  barley,  the  earliest  productions  of  the  flock 
and  the  cornfield,  were  the  first  fruits  of  the  genial  season. 

There  is  not  an  indication  in  Judges,  Samuel,  or  Kings  that  this 
festival  had  been  celebrated  before  the  time  of  Josiah. 

Exodus  xii.  1.  And  Adoni  spake  unto  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  saying,  This  month  shall  be  unto  you  the  beginning 
of  months  ;  it  shall  be  the  1st  month  of  the  year  to  you.  Speak 
unto  all  the  congregation  of  Israel,  saying,  in  the  10th  day  of  this 
month  they  shall  take  to  them  every  man  a  lamb,  according  to  the 
house  of  their  fathers,  a  lamb  for  a  house ;  6.  And  ye  shall  keep  it 
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until  the  14th  day  of  the  same  month:  and  the  whole  assembly  of 
the  congregation  of  Israel  shall  kill  it  in  the  evening. 

Verses  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  contain  other  directions  as  to 
the  festival,  and  the  promise  to  slay  the  firstborn  of  Egypt. 

14.  And  this  day  shall  be  unto  you  for  a  memorial ;  and  ye  shall 
keep  it  a  feast  to  Adoni  throughout  your  generations ;  ye  shall  keep 
it  a  feast  by  an  ordinance  for  ever. 

15.  Seven  days  shall  ye  eat  unleavened  bread ;  even  the  1st  day 
ye  shall  put  away  leaven  out  of  your  houses  ;  for  whosoever  eateth 
leavened  bread  from  the  1st  day  until  the  7th  day,  that  soul  shall 
be  cut  off  from  Israel.  .  .  . 

18.  In  the  1st  month,  on  the  14th  day  of  the  month  at  even,  ye 
shall  eat  unleavened  bread,  until  the  21st  day  of  the  month  at 
even. 

19.  Seven  days  shall  there  be  no  leaven  found  in  your  houses; 
for  whosoever  eateth  that  which  is  leavened,  even  that  soul  shall 
be  cut  off  from  the  congregation  of  Israel,  whether  he  be  a  stranger 
or  born  in  the  land. 

Exodus  xiii.  4.  This  day  came  ye  out  in  the  month  Abib.  And 
it  shall  be  when  Adoni  shall  bring  you  into  the  land  of  the 
Canaanites  and  the  Hittites,  and  the  Amorites,  and  the  Hivites,  and 
the  Jebusites,  which  he  sware  unto  thy  fathers  to  give  thee,  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  that  thou  shalt  keep  this  service  in 
this  month. 

6.  Seven  days  thou  shalt  eat  unleavened  bread,  and  in  the  7th 
day  shall  be  a  feast  to  Adoni. 

And  see  Leviticus  xxiii.  4-9,  and  Numbers  ix.  1-15,  as  to  post- 
poned observance  of  the  passover  in  case  of  being  precluded  by 
defilement  from  keeping  it  at  the  appointed  time. 

Numbers  xxviii.  16-26,  is  a  repetition  of  the  command  to  keep 
the  passover,  with  directions  as  to  the  mode  of  keeping  it. 

Deuteronomy  xvi.  1.  Observe  the  month  of  Abib,  and  keep  the 
passover  unto  Adoni  thy  god ;  for  in  the  month  of  Abib  Adoni  thy 
god  brought  thee  forth  out  of  Egypt  by  night.  Thou  shalt 
therefore  sacrifice  the  passover  unto  Adoni  thy  god  of  the  flock 
and  the  herd  ;  in  the  place  which  Adoni  shall  choose  to  place  his 
name  there. 

3,  4.  Thou  shalt  eat  no  leavened  bread,  &o. 

5.  Thou  mayest  not  sacrifice  the  passover  within  any  of  thy 
gates,  which  Adoni  thy  god  giveth  thee ;  but  at  the  place  which 
Adoni  thy  god  shall  choose  to  place  his  name  in,  there  thou  shalt 
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Bacrifioe  the  paasover  at  even,  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  at  the 
season  that  thou  earnest  forth  out  of  Egypt. 

7.  And  thou  shalt  roast  and  eat  it  in  the  place  which  Adoni 
thy  god  shall  choose ;  and  thou  shalt  turn  in  the  morning,  and  go 
unto  thy  tents. 

The  passages  prescribing  the  paf^sover  and  the  ordinances  for  its 
celebration  have  been  first  extracted,  to  facilitate  comparison  with 
those  to  which  reference  is  sometimes  made  to  prove  that  it  had 
been  celebrated  before  the  reign  of  Josiah  when  the  book  was 
found. 

llie  passages  relied  upon  are  Joshua  v.  10,  as  to  its  supposed 
celebration  by  Joshua ;  Samuel  i.  1,  as  to  its  supposed  celebration 
in  the  time  of  Eli ;  1  Kings  viii.  and  ix.,  as  to  its  supposed  celebraticm 
by  Solomon ;  and  2  Chronicles  xxx.,  as  to  its  celebration  by 
Hezekiah. 

The  account  contained  in  2  Chronicles  xxxv.  of  its  celebration 
by  Josiah  purports  to  be  after  the  finding  of  the  mysterious  book. 
But  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  it  had  in  fact  never  been 
observed,  this  account  and  that  of  its  celebration  in  the  time  of 
Ezra  will  be  presented  to  the  reader. 

In  Joshua  and  Chronicles,  which,  as  already  observed,  are  supple- 
mentary to  the  pentateuch,  and  manifestly  composed  in  continnation 
of  the  pentateuchal  scheme,  there  are  statements  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  passover.  That  in  Jot<hua  is  not  only  very  general,  but 
does  not  correspond  with  the  direction  for  its  observance. 

It  is  not  said  in  Joshua  that  the  passover  was  ever  observed 
afterwards  in  the  lifetime  of  that  pious  leader,  or  of  Caleb.  If 
any  such  ordinance  had  existed,  they  must  have  known,  and  could 
not  have  failed  to  obseive  it,  every  year. 

If  any  of  the  legends,  on  which  the  stories  in  Joshua  are  founded, 
mention  any  such  festival  as  having  been  kept,  it  would  naturally 
have  been  for  joy  of  having  passed  the  Jordan,  or  in  conformity 
with  some  habitual  feast. 

CeUbration  hy  Joshucu — Joshua  v.  10.  And  the  Bene  Isitiel  en- 
camped in  Oilgal,  and  kept  the  passover  on  the  14th  day  of  the 
month  at  even  in  the  plains  of  Jericho. 

11.  And  they  did  eat  of  the  old  com  of  the  land  on  the  morrow 
after  the  passover,  unleavened  cakes,  and  parched  com  in  the  self- 
same day. 

This  is  all  that  is  said  of  keeping  the  passover  in  Joshua.  Compare 
with  it  the  ordination  of  keeping  the  passover  in  the  pentateuch. 
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Celebration  by  HezeJciah. — The  chronicler  states  that  Hezekiah, 
soon  after  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  celebrated  the  passover, 
inviting  to  it  all  the  people  from  Dan  to  Beer-sheba,  and  that, 
though  those  who  bore  the  polite  invitation  through  some  of  the 
tribes  were  received  with  ridicule,  some  people  came  to  it  from  the 
north. 

Although  Kings,  which  has  higher  pretensions  to  history,  and  is 
particular  in  describing  the  piety  of  Hezekiah;  and  Isaiah  says 
nothing  about  it,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  on  the  outbreak  of 
Adonism  in  his  reign,  there  was  a  gathering  and  feasting  of  the 
rioters;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  some ^ from  the  northern 
tribes  should  have  been  invited ;  but  it  is  manifest,  from  the 
chronicler's  own  statement,  that  the  name  **passover"  did  not 
properly  belong  to  the  banquet.  It  was  held  in  the  2nd,  not  the  1st 
month. 

There  is  a  reason  assigned,  that  the  priesthood  was  not  pure 
enough,  <&c.,  and  after  tiiis  feasting  another  is  represented  as  having 
been  got  up,  not  in  accordance  with  any  legal  obligation,  but  by 
general  agreement.  And  although  it  is  said  that  a  passover  had 
not  been  done  for  a  long  time,  it  oddly  enough  is  not  said  that  this 
was  done  **  as  it  is  written." 

The  chronicler  says  that  there  was  a  great  joy  in  Jerusalem ;  for 
there  was  not  the  like  in  Jerusalem  since  the  time  of  Solomon  the 
son  of  David. 

From  this  some  assume  that  the  passover  was  celebrated  in  the 
time  of  Solomon,  and  refer  to  1  Kings  viii.  and  ix. ;  but  this  citation 
shews  directly  the  contrary,  and  that  no  such  festival  as  the  pass- 
over  was  celebrated  under  his  auspices.  These  passages  will  be 
cited  after  giving  the  text  of  the  chronicler. 

It  may  be  observed  that  his  statement  implies  that  no  passover 
had  been  kept  from  the  time  of  Solomon  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

And  this  pseudo-passover  having  been  kept  at  an  improper  time, 
in  the  2nd  instead  of  the  1st  month,  no  attempt  was  afterwards 
made  to  observe  it  more  accurately.  The  feast,  no  named,  if  it 
occurred,  occurred  early  in  the  reigu  of  Hezekiah,  and  there  is  not 
the  slightest  indication  that  this  annual  festival  was  kept  in  any 
one  subsequent  year  of  it. 

2  Chronicles  xxx.  1 .  And  Hezekiah  sent  to  all  Israel  and  Judah, 
and  wrote  letters  also  to  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  that  they  should 
come  to  the  house  of  Adoni  at  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  passover  unto 
Adoni  god  of  Israel. 

2  D  2 
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2.  For  the  king  had  taken  counsel,  and  his  princes,  and  all  the 
congregation  in  Jerusalem,  to  keep  the  passover  in  the  second 
month  :  for  they  covld  not  keep  it  at  that  time,  because  the  priests 
had  not  sanctified  themselves  sufficiently,  neither  had  the  people 
gathered  themselves  together  to  Jerusalem. 

4.  And  the  thing  pleased  the  king  and  all  the  congregation. 

5.  So  they  established  a  decree  to  make  proclamation  thronghout 
all  Israel,  from  Beer-sheba  even  to  Dan,  that  they  should  come  to 
keep  the  passover  unto  Adoni  god  of  Israel  at  Jerasalera,  for  they 
had  not  done  it  of  a  long  time  in  such  sort  as  it  was  written.  .  . 

13.  And  there  assembled  at  Jerusalem  much  people  to  keep 
the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  2nd  month,  a  very  great 
congregation. 

15.  And  they  killed  the  passover  on  the  14th  day  of  the  2nd 
month.  .  . 

22.  And  they  did  eat  throughout  the  feast  7  days,  offering 
peace  offerings,  and  making  confession  to  Adoni  god  of  their 
fathers. 

23.  And  the  whole  assembly  took  counsel  to  keep  other  7  days ; 
and  they  kept  other  7  days  with  gladness. 

26.  So  there  was  great  joy  in  Jerusalem ;  for  since  the  time  of 
Solomon  the  son  of  David  king  of  Israel  there  was  not  the  like  in 
Jerusalem. 

Contrast. — 1  Kings  viii.  2.  And  all  the  men  of  Israel  assembled 
themselves  unto  king  Solomon  at  the  feast  in  the  month  Ethanim, 
which  is  the  7th  month.  .  .  . 

63.  And  Solomon  offered  a  sacrii&ce  of  peace  offerings,  which  he 
offered  unto  Adoni,  22,000  oxen,  and  120,000  sheep.  So  the  king 
and  the  Bene  Israel  dedicated  the  house  of  Adoni.  .  .  . 

65.  And  at  that  time  Solomon  held  a  feast,  and  all  Israel  with 
him,  a  great  congregation,  from  the  entrance  in  of  Hamath  nnto 
the  river  of  Egypt,  before  Adoni  our  god  7  days  and  7  days,  even 
14  days. 

Observation, — This  feast  was  not  held  in  the  1st  but  in  the 
7th  month.  It  is  not  called  passover,  but  a  feast  on  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  temple,  which  must  have  been  saturated  with  the 
blood  and  filth  of  22,000  oxen  (nearly  exhausting  the  cattle  of 
Hebrew  Palestine)  and  120,000  sheep.  What  a  sweet  savonr  may 
have  regaled  the  nostrils  of  Adoni ! 

On  this  feast  of  consecration  followed  the  autumnal  Palestinian 
festival  of  that  season. 
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The  chronicler  who,  in  describing  the  feast  of  Hezekiah,  referring 
to  Solomon's  festivities  (2  Chronicles  vii.  5)  copies  from  Kings,  and 
king  Solomon  offered  a  sacrifice  of  22,000  oxen  and  120,000  sheep; 
so  the  king  and  all  the  people  dedicated  the  house  of  god ;  and  he 
proceeds  (v.  8),  also  at  the  same  time  Solomon  kept  the  feast  7 
days,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  a  very  great  congregation,  from  the 
entering  in  of  Hamath  to  the  river  of  Egypt. 

9.  And  on  the  8th  day  they  made  a  solemn  assembly ;  for  they 
kept  the  dedication  of  the  altar  7  days,  and  the  feast  7  days. 

10.  And  on  the  23rd  day  of  the  7th  month  he  sent  the  people 
away  into  their  tents,  glad  and  merry  in  heart  for  the  goodness 
that  Adoni  had  shewed  unto  David^  and  to  Solomon,  and  to  Israel 
his  people. 

Celebration  by  Josiah, — This  celebration  of  the  passover  was 
probably  more  in  accordance  with  **  as  it  is  written."  It  was 
celebrated  after  the  finding  of  the  mysterious  book,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  its  denunciations,  and  of  the  composers  and  propounders 
of  the  book,  and  the  orders  of  the  terrified  king. 

But  it  would  seem  that  even  he — although  he  summoned  all  Israel 
to  the  festival,  and,  as  it  was  gratuitous,  it  was  probably  well 
attended — never  repeated  the  invitation. 

This  occurred  in  the  18th,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  in  any 
subsequent  year  of  his  reign  of  31  years,  or  of  the  reigns  of  his  son 
and  grandchildren,  or  even  to  the  time  of  Ezra,  this  feast  of  the 
passover  was  ever  celebrated  again. 

The  necessary  conclusion  is  that  the  festival  of  the  passover  was 
a  part  of  the  fable  of  Exodus,  and  that  this  fiction  had  not  been 
fabricated  until  the  time  of  Jusiah.  In  the  sequel  it  will  be  shown 
that  it  had  not  been  perfected  then. 

2  Chronicles  xxxv.  1.  Moreover  Josiah  kept  a  passover  unto 
Adoni  in  Jerusalem ;  and  they  killed  the  passover  on  the  14th  day 
of  the  1  st  month.  .   .  . 

1 7.  And  the  Bene  Israel  that  were  present  kept  the  passover  at 
that  time,  and  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  7  days. 

18.  And  there  was  no  passover  like  to  that  kept  in  Israel  from 
the  days  of  Samuel  the  prophet ;  neither  did  all  the  kings  of  Israel 
keep  such  a  passover  as  Josiah  kept,  and  the  priests  and  the  levites, 
and  all  Judah  and  Israel  that  were  present,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem. 

10.  In  the  18th  year  of  the  roign  of  Josiah  was  this  passover 
kc[)t. 
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Observation, — The  chronicler  passes  over,  altogether,  the  festiTities 
of  Solomon  and  the  pseudo-passover  of  Hezeldah.  He  refers  to 
Samuel,  as  if  there  existed  some  account  of  some  splendid  cele- 
bration of  it  in  his  time.  In  their  intense  anxiety  to  find  that  this 
annual  festival  had  been  celebrated  twice  or  thrice  in  the  course  of 
1000  years,  our  pious  writers  refer  to  1  Samuel  i.  What  do  we  find 
there  ? 

1  Samuel  i.  3.  And  this  man  (Elkanah)  went  up  out  of  his  city 
yearly  to  worship  and  to  sacri6ce  unto  El-Sabaoth  in  Shiloh. 

If  it  had  been  stated  in  Samuel  that  every  male  of  Israel  went 
up  yearly,  it  would  not  have  proved  that  it  was  '*  to  do  *'  the  pass- 
over  ;  but  the  statement  that  a  farmer  from  the  neighbourhood 
went  there  with  his  wives  once  a  year  to  sacrifice,  is  not  over- 
whelming proof  that  all  the  males  of  the  nation  went  up  to  keep 
the  passover. 

How  different  is  the  description  of  Ezra,  who  attempted  to  enfbroe 
the  observance  of  the  passover  in  pentateuchal  form. 

The  citation  we  shall  have  to  make  from  the  book  ascribed  to 
Ezra  betrays  an  anachronism,  damaging  to  its  authority,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  king  of  Assyria,  who  had  disappeared  a  hundred  years 
before  its  date.  It  may  be  an  inaccuracy  of  translation  or  of  the 
copyist.  We  mention  it  only  to  show  that  divine  inspiration  had 
not  produced  that  work  in  the  form  from  which  it  is  rendered  in 
the  English  version. 

Ezra  vi.  19.  And  the  children  of  the  captivity  kept  the  passover 
upon  the  14th  day  of  the  1st  month. 

20.  For  the  priests  and  the  levites  were  purified  together ;  all 
of  them  were  pure,  and  killed  the  passover  for  all  the  children  of 
the  captivity,  and  for  their  brethren,  the  priests,  and  for  them- 
selves. 

21.  And  the  Bene  Israel,  which  were  come  again  out  of  captivity, 
and  all  such  as  had  separated  themselves  unto  them  from  the  filthi- 
ness  of  the  heathen  of  the  land,  to  seek  Adoni  god  of  Israel,  did 
eat ;  and  kept  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  7  days  with  joy ;  for 
Adoni  had  made  them  joyful,  and  turned  the  heart  of  the  king  of 
Assyria  unto  them,  to  strengthen  their  hands  in  the  work  of  the 
house  of  god,  the  god  of  Israel. 

Pentecost, — Weeks, — Harvest,  or  Firstfmits, — Festivals  of  joy  on 
the  gathering  in  of  the  com  harvest  and  the  fruit  of  the  vine  and 
oliveyard,  were  doubtless  celebrated  by  all  the  Palestinian  people, 
Hebrews  included.     But  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  of 
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their  Laving  been  held  by  all  the  nation,  or  the  males  of  the 
nation  in  Jenusalem,  or  any  one  particular  place,  for  the  whole 
people.  Had  any  such  law  existed,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  at  least  in  the  joyous  season  of  the  harvest  there  would  have 
been  a  gathering  of  the  people,  from  20  or  30  miles  off,  to  the 
festivities  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon.  But 
there  is  no  note,  even  in  these  reigns,  of  any  such  eating,  drinking, 
and  jollification.  There  is  no  law  to  which  the  mass  of  the  people 
would  be  more  obedient,  than  one  which  would  tempt  them  to  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry. 

According  to  the  pentateuch,  this  2nd  great  festival  was  to  be 
observed  on  the  6th  of  Sivan,  the  3rd  month  of  the  sacred  year, 
ranging  in  our  calendar  months  of  May  and  June. 

During  the  interval,  the  com  harvest  had  generally  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  feast  was  to  be  celebrated  by  the  offering  of 
wheaten  loaves,  and  by  waving  before  Adoni  a  sheaf  of  wheat  on 
the  50th  day  after  the  sheaf  of  barley  had  been  waved. 

Only  one  day  is  mentioned  in  the  pentateuch  for  its  observance, 
but  in  recent  times  it  has  been  extended  into  the  second. 

All  the  males  were  required  to  celebrate  this  feast  in  the  place 
where  Adoni  should  set  his  name. 

Exodus  xxiii.  14.  Three  times  thou  shalt  keep  a  feast  unto  me  in 
the  year.     Thou  shalt  keep  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.  .  . 

16.  And  the  feast  of  harvest,  the  firstfruits  of  thy  labours,  which 
thou  hast  sown  in  the  field.  .  . 

Exodus  xxxiv.  22.  And  thou  shalt  observe  the  feast  of  weeks, 
of  the  firstfruits  or  wheat  harvest,  and  the  feast  of  ingathering 
at  the  year's  end. 

Leviticus  xxiii.  9.  And  Adoni  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak 
unto  the  Bene  Israel,  and  say  unto  them.  When  ye  come  into  the 
land  which  I  give  unto  you,  and  shall  reap  the  harvest  thereof, 
then  ye  shall  bring  a  sheaf  of  the  firstfruits  of  your  harvest  unto 
the  priest.  And  he  shall  wave  the  sheaf  before  Adoni  to  be  accepted 
for  you  :  on  the  morrow  after  the  sabbath  the  priest  shall  wave  it. 

12,  13,  14,  contain  further  directions  as  to  further  offerings  on 

this  festival. 

14.  It  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  throughout  your  generations  in 
all  your  dwellings. 

15.  And  ye  shall  count  unto  you  from  the  morrow  after  the 
sabbath,  from  the  day  that  ye  brought  the  sheaf  of  the  wave 
offering :  7  sabbaths  shall  be  complete. 
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16-22,  contain  directions  for  additional  ofierings. 

Numbers  xxviii.  26.  Also  in  the  day  of  firstfrnits,  when  ye 
bring  a  new  meat  offering  unto  Adoni,  after  your  weeks  be  out, 
ye  shall  have  a  holy  convocation;  ye  shall  do  no  servile  work; 
but  ye  shall  offer  the  burnt  offering  for  a  sweet  savour  unto 
Adoni,  2  young  bullocks,  1  ram,  7  lambs  of  the  Ist  3'ear,  <&c.,  ^c. 

Deuteronomy  xvi.  9.  Seven  weeks  shalt  thou  number  unto  thee. 
Begin  to  number  the  7  weeks  from  such  time  as  thou  b^innest  to 
put  the  sickle  to  the  com.  And  thou  shalt  keep  the  feast  of  weeks 
unto  Adoni  thy  god  with  a  tiibute  of  a  free  will  offering  of  thine 
hand  which  thou  shalt  give  unto  Adoni  (Yahaveh)  thy  god, 
according  as  Adoni  thy  god  hath  blessed  thee. 

11.  And  thou  shalt  rejoice  before  Adoni  thy  god,  thou  and  thy 
son,  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  manservant,  and  thy  maidservant, 
and  the  levite  that  is  within  thy  gates,  and  the  stranger,  and  the 
fatherless,  and  the  widow,  that  are  among  you,  in  the  place  which 
Adoni  thy  god  hath  chosen  to  place  his  name  there. 

The  Feast  of  Trumpets  was  not  one  of  the  great  pentateuchal 
festivals  at  which  all  the  male  population  was  required  to  assemble 
at  Jeruhalem.  Only  one  day  was  prescribed  for  its  observance, 
although  in  aftertimos  it  was  extended  into  the  second. 

It  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  Ibt  of  Tisri,  the  1st  month  of 
the  civil  and  7th  of  the  sacred  year,  ranging  in  the  solar  calendar 
in  September  and  October,  the  beginning  of  autumn,  the  beginning 
of  the  gloomy  season,  when  the  sowing  began,  and  the  seed  was 
buried  in  the  soil  in  the  expectation  of  its  resurrection  in  spring. 

To  the  Syrian  hubbandman,  it  was  a  festival  of  hope  for  the 
reward  of  his  labours.  To  the  Syrian  maidens  it  was,  or  was  soon 
followed  by,  a  festival  of  mourning  for  the  departure  of  Adonis, 
the  funeral  ceremony  of  their  evening  parties  of  cakes  and  wine, 
of  dancing  and  mirth ;  yet  with  the  hope  of  the  resurrection  of 
Adonis,  and  the  renewing  of  their  rejoicings  in  spring. 

The  Grecian  and  Roman  mythologies  have  analogous  stories  of 
Demeter  and  Persephonia,  and  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  the  mother 
weeping  for  her  daughter  descending  into  the  earth,  in  the 
expectation,  however,  of  her  Jising  again. 

The  Syrian  year  began  about  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox. 

The  year  of  the  northmen  began  about  the  time  of  the  winter 
solstice.     Each  was  celebrated  by  a  festival. 

The  composers  of  the  pentateuch  deemed  it  pnident  to  adopt  the 
festival  of  the  banning  of  the  Syrian  civil  year  into  their  code. 
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for  there  were  women  mouming  for  Tammuz,  even  in  the  temple  in 
the  time  of  Ezekiel,  who,  if  not  one  of  the  earlier  composers, 
greatly  influenced  the  composition  of  the  Mosaical  laws.  Just  as 
the  Christian  teachers  of  our  forefathers  deemed  it  prudent  to 
introduce  tlieir  heathen  Yule,  the  festival  of  the  commenoement  of 
the  northern  year,  into  their  code  of  festivities,  that  their  disciples 
might  continue  their  rejoicings,  but  baptizing  it  Christmas  to 
associate  it  with  the  name  of  their  god. 

"Among  the  Scandinavians — There  were"  (* Mallet's  Northern 
Antiquities,*  110,  Bohn)  "  three  great  religious  festivals  in  the 
year.  The  first  was  celebrated  at  the  winter  solstice.  They 
called  the  night  on  it  which  was  observed  the  Motber-night,  as 
that  which  produced  all  the  rest,  and  this  epoch  was  rendered  the 
more  remarkable  as  they  dated  from  thence  the  beginning  of  the 
year  which,  among  the  northern  nations,  was  computed  from  one 
winter  solstice  to  another,  as  the  month  was  from  one  new  moon 
to  the  next.  This  feast,  which  was  very  considerable,  was  named 
Jul,  and  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Frey,  or  the  sun,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  propitious  year  and  fruitful  seasons.  Sacrifices,  feasting, 
nocturnal  assemblies,  and  all  the  demonstrations  of  a  most  dissolute 
joy,  were  then  authorized  by  the  general  usage.  These  answered 
to  the  saturnalia  of  the  Komans,  and  were  in  a  great  measure 
renewed  afterwards  among  the  people  on  occasion  of  the  feast  of 
Christmas." 

Leviticus  xxiii.  23.  And  Adoni  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak 
unto  the  Bene  Israel,  saying,  In  the  7th  month,  in  the  1st  day 
of  the  month,  shall  ye  have  a  sabbath,  a  memorial  of  blowing  of 
trumpets,  a  holy  convocation. 

25.  Ye  shall  do  no  servile  work  therein;  but  ye  shall  offer  an 
offering  made  by  fire  unto  Adoni. 

Numbers  xxix.  1.  And  in  the  7th  month,  on  the  1st  day  of  the 
month,  ye  shall  have  a  holy  convocation ;  ye  shall  do  no  servile 
work :  it  is  a  day  of  blowing  the  trumpets  unto  you. 

2.  And  ye  shall  offer  a  burnt  offering  for  a  sweet  savour  unto 
Adoni;  1  young  bullock,  1  ram,  and  7  lamLs  of  the  Ist  year 
without  blemish  :  and  their  meat  offering  shall  be  of  flour  mingled 
with  oil,  3  tenth  deals  for  a  bullock,  and  2  tenth  deals  for  a  ram, 
and  1  tenth  deal  for  1  lamb,  throughout  the  7  lambs ;  and  1  kid  of 
the  goats  for  a  sin  offering,  to  make  an  atonement  for  you ;  beside 
the  burnt  offering  of  the  month,  and  his  meat  offering,  and  the 
daily  burnt  offering,  and  his  meat  offering,  and  their  drink  offerings. 
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according  unto  their  manner,  for  a  sweet  savoar,  a  sacrifice  made 
by  fire  nnto  Adoni. 

Hie  day  of  atonement  or  expiation  of  sins  was  of  all  the  Jewish 
consecrated  days  the  most  important  for  the  exaltation  of  the 
priesthood,  and  the  humiliation  of  the  people,  afflicting  their  souls, 
before  them. 

It  was  appointed  to  be  observed  on  the  10th  of  Tisri,  9  days 
after  the  feast  of  trumpets,  and  5  before  the  festival  of  tabernacles. 
Although  it  is  not  distinctly  stated  that  all  the  males  of  the 
nation  were  bound  to  appear  at  ^t  in  Jerusalem,  it  was  probably 
expected  that  many  would,  as  it  was  held  so  short  a  time  before  the 
last  great  festival  of  the  year,  tabernacles,  at  which  all  were  com- 
manded to  be  present.  All  were  commanded  to  observe  it  For 
whatsoever  soul  it  be  that  shall  not  be  afflicted  on  that  same  day, 
he  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people.  Leviticus  xxiii.  29. 

It  is  called  a  fSeust,  and  regarded  as  the  only  one  preecrihed  by 
the  Mosaic  law. 

It  is  the  only  day  on  which  the  high  priest,  and  he  alone,  was  to 
enter  into  the  back  chamber,  called  the  holy  of  holies.  So  tiiat 
no  one  could  know  what  was  there,  or  what  was  d<me  there. 

We  have  no  information  as  to  any  earlier  usage  in  Palestine  on 
which  this  ceremonial  was  engrafted.  If  it  was  not  an  invention 
of  one  of  the  composers  of  the  pentateuch,  its  origin  must  be  sought 
in  some  usage  in  Egypt,  or  in  the  eastern  nations,  llie  season  of 
depression  and  mourning  for  the  departure  of  the  genial,  and  the 
approach  of  the  dreary,  season  was  well  selected. 

There  is  no  indication  from  the  history  of  Judges  to  the  end  of 
Kings  of  the  observance  of  the  day  of  atonement. 

It  is  necessary  for  understanding  the  sort  of  religion  introduced 
in  or  after  the  time  of  Ezra — and  upon  which  the  Christian  is 
fundamently  based — to  give  the  account  of  the  institution  of  this 
extraordinary  exhibition  from  Leviticus. 

Leviticus  xvi.  2.  And  Adoni  said  unto  Moses,  Speak  unto 
Aaron  thy  brother,  that  he  come  not  at  all  times  into  the  holy 
place  within  the  vail  before  the  mercy  seat,  which  is  upon  the 
ark;  that  he  die  not:  for  I  will  appear  in  the  cloud  upon  the 
mercy  seat. 

3.  Thus  shall  Aaron  come  into  the  holy  place:  with  a  young 
bullock  for  a  sin  offering,  and  a  ram  for  a  burnt  offering.  lie  shall 
put  on  the  holy  linen  coat,  and  he  shall  have  the  linen  breeches 
upon  his  flesh,  and  shall  be  girded  with  a  linen  girdle,  and  with  the 
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linen  mitre  shall  he  be  attired :  these  are  holy  garments ;  therefore 
shall  he  wash  his  flesh  in  water,  and  so  put  them  on. 

5.  And  he  shall  take  of  the  congregation  of  the  Bene  Israel 
2  kids  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering,  and  1  ram  for  a  burnt 
offering. 

6.  And  Aaron  shall  offer  his  bullock  of  the  sin  offering,  which  is 
for  himself,  and  make  an  atonement  for  himself,  and  for  his  house. 

7.  And  he  shall  take  the  2  goats,  and  present  them  before  Adoni 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  And  Aaron 
shall  cast  lots  upon  the  2  goats ;  one  lot  for  Adoni,  and  the  other 
lot  for  the  scapegoat.  And  Aaron  shall  bring  the  goat  upon  which 
Adoni's  lot  fell,  and  offer  him  for  a  sin  offering. 

10.  But  the  goat  on  which  the  lot  fell  to  be  the  scapegoat,  shall 
be  presented  alive  before  Adoni,  to  make  an  atonement  with  him, 
and  to  let  him  go  for  a  scapegoat  into  the  wilderness. 

11.  And  Aaron  shall  bring  the  bullock  of  the  sin  offering,  which 
is  for  himself,  and  shall  make  an  atonement  for  himself,  and  for 
his  house,  and  shall  kill  the  bullock  of  the  sin  offering  which  is  for 
himself :  and  he  shall  take  a  censer  full  of  burning  coals  of  fire 
from  off  the  altar  before  Adoni,  and  his  hands  full  of  sweet  incense 
beaten  small,  and  bring  it  within  the  vail :  and  he  shall  put  the 
incense  upon  the  fire  before  Adoni,  that  the-  cloud  of  the  incense 
may  cover  the  mercy  seat  that  is  upon  the  testimony,  that  he  die 
not.  And  he  shall  take  of  the  blood  of  the  bullock,  and  sprinkle  it 
with  his  finger  upon  the  mercy  seat  eastward :  and  before  the 
mercy  seat  shall  he  sprinkle  of  the  blood  with  his  finger  7  times. 

15.  Then  shall  he  kill  the  goat  of  the  sin  offering,  that  is  for  the 
people,  and  bring  his  blood  within  the  vail,  and  do  with  that 
blood  as  he  did  with  the  blood  of  the  bullock,  and  sprinkle  it  upon 
the  mercy  seat,  and  before  the  mercy  seat :  and  he  shall  make  an 
atonement  for  the  holy  place,  because  of  the  uncleanness  of  the 
Bene  Israel,  and  because  of  their  transgr&«'Sions  in  all  their  sins ; 
and  so  shall  he  do  for  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  that 
remaineth  among  them  in  the  midst  of  their  uncleanness. 

17.  And  there  shall  be  no  man  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion when  he  goeth  in  to  make  an  atonement  in  the  holy  place, 
until  he  come  out,  and  have  made  an  atonement  for  himself,  and 
for  his  household,  and  for  all  the  congregation  of  IsraeL 

18.  And  he  shall  go  out  unto  the  altar  that  is  before  Adoni,  and 
make  an  atonement  for  it;  and  shall  take  of  the  blood  of  the 
bullock,  and  of  the  blood  of  the  goat,  and  put  it  upon  the  horns  of 
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the  altar  round  about.  And  he  shall  sprinkle  of  the  blood  upon  it 
with  his  finger  7  times,  and  cleanse  it,  and  hallow  it  from  the 
uncleanness  of  the  Bene  Israel. 

20.  And  when  lie  hath  made  an  end  of  reconciling  the  holy 
place,  and  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  the  altar,  he 
shall  bring  the  live  goat.  And  Aaron  shall  lay  both  his  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat,  and  confess  over  him  all  the 
iniquities  of  the  Bene  Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions  in  all 
their  sins,  putting  them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  shall  send 
him  away  by  the  hand  of  a  fit  man  into  the  wilderness. 

22.  And  the  goat  shall  bear  upon  him  all  their  iniquities  to  a 
land  not  inhabited :  and  he  shall  let  go  the  goat  into  the  wilder- 
ness.    [Verses  23-29  omitted — mere  washing  of  garments,  &c.] 

29.  And  this  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  unto  you,  that  in  the 
7th  month,  on  the  10th  day  of  the  month,  ye  shall  afflict  your  souls, 
and  do  no  work  at  all,  whether  it  be  one  of  your  own  country  or  a 
stranger  that  sojourneth  among  you.  For  on  that  day  shall  the 
priest  make  an  atonement  for  you  to  cleanse  you,  that  ye  may  he 
clean  from  all  your  sins  before  Adoni.  It  shall  be  a  sabbath  of 
rest  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  afflict  your  souls  by  a  statute  for  ever. 

Leviticus  xxiii.  29.  For  whatsoever  soul  it  be  that  shall  not  be 
afflicted  in  that  same  day,  he  ^hall  be  out  off  from  among  his 
people. 

Had  no  such  or  like  picture  existed  in  the  sciiptures,  which  had 
been  inculcated  in  his  earliest  youth  as  divine  inspiration,  and  had 
no  somewhat  similar  exhibitions  prevailed  in  present  times,  and 
had  this  story  been  presented  as  an  Egyptian,  Hindoo,  Chinese,  or 
Grecian  mystery,  the  modern  reader  would  have  regarded  it  as 
a  sad  exhibition  of  degraded  ignorance  and  credulity  in  the 
humiliated  people,  and  of  insolent  assurance  and  cunning  in  the 
exalted  priest. 

Here  is  a  scene  before  the  curtain,  and  a  real  or  supposed  scene 
behind  it,  more  fit  for  the  imitation  of  the  juggler  or  the  mounte- 
bank in  his  theatre  than  for  such  as  would  reverently  demonstrate 
their  gratitude  in  worship  before  the  God  of  the  universe. 

Adoni  is  represented  as  personally  directing  a  stage  manager  as 
to  the  dresses  and  changes  of  dress,  and  the  rest  of  the  performances 
of  the  actors,  and  the  presentation  of  the  chief  actor  to  the  public, 
and  his  withdrawal  fiom  time  to  time  into  a  mysterious  chamber, 
where  the  then  object  of  Jewish  worship  is  represented  as  present, 
and  seated,  in  only  such  a  degree  of  effulgence  that  the  smoke  from 
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a  censer  was  sufficient  to  render  his  personal  presence  endurable 
by  a  man,  who  sprinkled  drops  of  blood  before  him,  and  returned  to 
be  gazed  upon  bj  the  public,  and  to  withdraw  again  to  perpetrate 
similar  libations. 

Is  not  this  a  scenic  performance  to  astonish  the  most  ignorant 
and  superstitious? 

Is  it  a  grateful  ceremonial  to  be  obseiTcd  before  the  Omniscient  ? 

This  scenic  exhibition  is  but  the  introduction  of  one  of  the  most 
absurd  performances  that  it  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to 
present,  and  which  only  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  humiliated 
condition  of  the  credulity  of  the  spectators,  under  the  influence  of 
superstition  and  terror,  could  have  induced  Ezra,  or  whoever  was 
the  author  of  Leviticus,  to  offer  to  the  people. 

Two  goat  kids  are  produced,  lots  are  cast  upon  them,  one  of  the 
young,  bleating  animals  is  hlain  to  atone  for  the  whole  year's  sins 
of  a  whole  nation ;  and  the  priest  lays  both  his  hands  on  the  head 
of  the  other  little  kid,  and  confesses  over  it  all  the  iniquities  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions,  and  all  their  sins,  and 
ptita  them  upon  the  head  of  the  little  kid^  and  then  it  is  taken  away  to 
be  scared  into  the  wilderness. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  so  ridiculous  a  performance  introduced 
into  a  pantomime  for  the  amusement  of  children.  Yet  it  may  have 
been  acceptable  to  many,  who,  deeming  themselves  absolved  from 
the  last  year's  account  of  their  transgressions,  might  be  inclined 
to  run  up  another  yeai-'s  account  to  be  liquidated  by  so  simple  a 
payment. 

However  we  shall  have  to  deal  in  another  volume  with  what  is 
still  more  extravagant. 

Leviticus  xvi.  29.  And  this  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  unto  you  : 
that  in  the  7th  month,  on  the  10th  day  of  the  month,  ye  shall  afflict 
your  souls,  and  do  no  work  at  all,  whether  it  be  one  of  your  own 
country,  or  a  stranger  that  sojourneth  among  you. 

30.  For  on  that  day  shall  the  priest  make  an  atonement  for  you, 
to  cleanse  you,  that  ye  may  be  clean  from  all  your  sins  before 
Adoni. 

31.  It  shall  be  a  sabbath  of  rest  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  afflict 
your  souls  by  a  statute  for  ever. 

32.  And  the  priest,  whom  he  shall  anoint,  and  whom  he  shall  con- 
secrate to  minister  in  the  priest's  office  in  his  father's  stead,  shall 
make  the  atonement,  and  shall  put  on  the  linen  clothes,  even  the 
holy  garments:    and  he  shall  make  an   atonement  for  the  holy 
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sanctuary,  and  he  shall  make  an  atonement  for  the  tabemade  of 
the  congregation,  and  for  the  altar ;  and  he  shall  make  an  atone- 
ment for  the  priests,  and  for  all  the  people  of  the  congregation. 

34.  And  this  shall  be  an  everlasting  statute  nnto  yon,  to  make  an 
atonement  for  the  Bene  Israel  for  all  their  sins  once  a  year. 

Leviticus  xxiii.  26.  And  Adoni  spake  nnto  Moses,  saying.  Also 
on  the  10th  day  of  the  7th  month  there  shall  be  a  day  of  atcme- 
ment ;  it  shall  be  a  day  of  holy  convocation  nnto  yon ;  and  je 
shall  afflict  your  souls,  and  offer  an  offering  made  by  &re  nnto 
Adoni. 

28.  And  ye  shall  do  no  work  in  that  same  day ;  for  it  is  a  day  of 
atonement,  to  make  an  atonement  for  you  before  Adoni  your  god. 

29.  For  whatsoever  soul  it  be  that  shall  not  be  afflicted  in  that 
same  day,  he  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people. 

30.  And  whatsoever  soul  it  be  that  doeth  any  Mrork  in  that 
same  day,  the  same  soul  will  I  destroy  from  among  his  people. 

31.  Ye  shall  do  no  manner  of  work;  it  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever 
throughout  your  generations  in  all  your  dwellings. 

32.  It  shall  be  unto  you  a  sabbath  of  rest,  and  ye  shall  afflict 
your  souls ;  in  the  9th  day  of  the  month  at  even,  from  even  unto 
even,  shall  ye  celebrate  your  sabbath. 

Numbers  xxix.  7.  And  ye  shall  have  on  the  10th  day  of  this  7th 
month  a  holy  convocation,  and  ye  shall  afflict  your  souls ;  ye  shall 
not  do  any  work  therein  :  but  ye  shall  offer  a  burnt  offering  unto 
Adoni  for  a  sweet  savour ;  one  young  bullock,  &c, 

12.  And  on  the  15th  day  of  the  7th  month  ye  shall  have  a  holj 
convocation;  ye  shall  do  no  servile  work,  and  ye  shall  keep  a 
feast  unto  Adoni  7  days;  and  ye  shall  offer  a  burnt  offering, a 
sacrifice  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  Adoni;  13  young 
bullocks,  2  rams,  and  14  lambs  of  the  1st  year;  they  shall  be 
without  blemish,  &o. 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles — the  3rd  great  festival  of  the  Penta- 
teuch— was  fixed  to  be  held  on  the  15th  of  Tisri,  5  days  after 
the  day  of  humiliation.  It  was  to  continue  for  7,  or  ^ith  the 
convocation,  8  days. 

This  was  the  natural  time  for  national  festivity :  the  autumnal 
crops  had  now  been  garnered,  the  grapes  had  been  gathered,  and 
their  juice  was  prepared  to  gladden  the  hecurt  of  man.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  juice  of  the  vine  had  gladdened,  at  this 
season,  the  hearts  of  the  Palestinians  before  the  Hebrew  nomads 
had  intruded  upon  their  lands.     But  such  ancient  festivals  were 
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joyous,  attended  perhaps  by  rural  observances,  perhaps  hardly 
worthy  the  designation  of  ceremonies ;  and  such  probably  continued 
to  be  observed  down  to  and  after  the  coronations  and  captivities  of 
all  the  Israelite  kings.  But  there  is  no  indication  that  before 
the  time  of  Ezra  the  Palestinians  or  Hebrews  had  assembled  to 
celebrate  this  festival  at  Jebus  or  Jerusalem,  or  any  other  place 
where  Adoni  had  set  his  name. 

K  the  males  of  Israel  had  annually  celebrated  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  even  from  the  time  of  David,  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Adonite  kings,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  said  to  have 
celebrated  it  in  Nehemiah  (ante,  p.  374),  although  there  were  no 
evidence  of  any  attempt  to  celebrate  it  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  or 
of  the  non-Adonian  kings,  it  would  have  afforded  one  ground  for 
believing  that,  at  least,  the  portion  of  the  pentateuch  which 
prescribed  it  had  been  written  before  or  in  the  time  of  David. 
But  as  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  of  any  such  celebration 
the  argument  is  necessarily  reversed. 

Josephus  says  that  Solomon  celebrated  this  feast  immediately 
after  the  feast  on  the  dedication  of  the  temple.  But  all  that 
appears  in  Kings  is  that,  after  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  the 
people  were  delighted  with  a  continuance  of  the  good  fare  provided 
for  them  without  their  having  to  pay  for  it.  Nehemiah  simply 
informs  us  that  the  feast  of  tabernacles  had  never  been  observed 
from  the  time  of  Joshua  Ben  Nun  (ante^  p.  374). 

Exodus  xxiii.  14.  Three  times  thou  shalt  keep  a  feast  unto  me 
in  the  year.     Thou  shalt  keep  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.  .  .  . 

16.  And  the  feast  of  harvest,  the  firstfruits  of  thy  labours,  which 
thou  hast  sown  in  the  field  :  and  the  feast  of  ingathering  which  is 
in  the  end  of  the  year,  when  thou  hast  gathered  in  thy  labours  out 
of  the  field. 

17.  Three  times  in  the  year  all  thy  males  shall  appear  before 
Adoni.  (And  see  Exodus  xxxiv.  22.) 

Leviticus  xxiii.  33.  And  Adoni  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Speak 
unto  the  Bene  Israel,  saying.  The  15th  day  of  this  7  th  month  shall 
be  the  feast  of  tabernacles  for  7  days  unto  Adoni. 

35.  On  the  1st  day  shall  be  a  holy  convocation :  ye  shall  do  no 
servile  work  therein.  Seven  days  ye  shall  offer  an  offering  made 
by  fire  unto  Adoni.  On  the  8th  day  shall  be  a  holy  convocation 
unto  you  ;  and  ye  shall  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  Adoni. 
It  is  a  solemn  assembly;  and  ye  shall  do  no  servile  work 
therein.  .  .  . 
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40.  An*i  ye  nhall  takf  jou  on  the  Ist  day  the  boughs  of  goodlj 
trees,  branehe8  of  palm-trees,  and  the  boughs  of  thick  trees,  and 
willows  of  the  brook ;  and  ye  shall  rejoice  before  Adoni  your  god 
7  days.  And  ye  shall  keep  it  a  feast  unto  Adoni  7  days  in  the  year. 
It  shall  be  astatate  for  ever  in  your  generations ;  ye  shall  celebrate 
it  in  the  7th  month. 

42.  Ye  shall  dwell  in  booths  7  days ;  all  that  are  Israelites  bom 
shall  dwell  in  booths :  that  your  generations  may  know  that  I  made 
the  Bene  Israel  to  dwell  in  booths,  when  I  brought  tbem  out  of  the 
land  of  i^pt :  I  am  Adoni  your  god. 

And  Moses  declared  unto  the  Bene  Israel  the  feasts  of  Adoni. 

Numbers  xxix.  12-40  prescribes  in  minute  detail  all  the  daily 
offerings  to  be  made  during  the  continuance  of  this  festivaL 

Deuteronomy  xvi.  13.  Thou  shalt  observe  the  feast  of  tabernacles 
7  days,  after  that  thou  hast  gathered  in  thy  com  and  thy  wine ; 
and  thou  shalt  rejoice  in  thy  feast,  thou,  and  thy  son,  and  thy 
daughter,  and  thy  manservant,  and  thy  maidservant,  and  the  levite, 
the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  that  are  within  thy 
gates. 

15.  Seven  days  shalt  thou  keep  a  solemn  feast  unto  Adoni  thy 
god  in  the  place  which  Adoni  shall  choose :  because  Adoni  thy  god 
shall  bless  thee  in  all  thine  increase,  and  in  all  the  works  of  thine 
hands  ;  tberefore  thou  shalt  surely  rejoice. 

1  Kings  viii  2.  And  all  the  men  of  Israel  assembled  themselves 
unto  king  Solomon  at  the  feast  in  the  month  Ethanim,  which  is  the 
7  th  month. 

3.  And  all  the  elders  of  Israel  came,  and  the  priests  took  up  the 
ark.  And  they  brought  up  the  ark  of  Adoni,  and  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation.  .  .  . 

5.  And  king  Solomon  and  all  the  congregation  of  Israel,  that 
were  assembled  unto  him,  were  with  him  before  the  ark,  sacri- 
ficing sheep  and  oxen,  that  could  not  be  numbered  for  multitude. 

63.  And  Solomon  offered  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  which  he 
offered  unto  Adoni,  22,000  oxen,  and  120,000  sheep.  So  the  king 
and  all  the  Bene  Israel  dedicated  the  house  of  Adoni. 

65.  And  at  that  time  Solomon  held  a  feast,  and  all  Israel  with 
him,  a  great  congregation,  from  the  entering  in  of  Hamath  unto 
the  river  of  Egypt  before  Adoni  our  god,  7  days  and  7  days,  even 
14  days. 

Josephus  says  (Ant.  VIII.  iv.  6),  For  then  it  was  that  the 
temple  did  first  of  all  taste  of  the  victims ;  and  all  the  Hebrews, 
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with  their  wives  and  children,  feasted  therein ;  nay,  besides  this, 
the  king  then  observed  splendidly  and  magnificently  the  feast 
which  is  called  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  before  the  temple,  for 
twice  7  days,  and  he  then  feasted  together  with  all  the  people. 

Nehemiah  viii.  14-18,  already  extracted  under  title,  *  Writing, 
reading,  and  teaching  the  law,*  ante^  p.  374,  simply  informs  ns  that 
it  had  never  been  celebrated  before  the  time  of  Joshna  Ben  Nun, 
and  there  is  not  an  indication  to  be  found  anywhere  of  its  having 
been  observed  in  his  time,  or  ever  before. 

Josephus  does  not  inform  us  of  the  booths  and  branches,  or  other 
necessary  accessories  at  this  feast.  Indeed  there  is  not  in  Kings, 
or  even  in  2  Chronicles  vii.  8,  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  feast  of 
tabernacles. 

Tlie  septennial  aabhath, — This  was  one  of  the  most  egregious 
blunders  that  ever  found  place  in  even  theoretical  legislation.  It 
could  only  have  entered  into  the  imagination  of  a  dreamy  levite  to 
suggest  such  an  institution,  under  the  impression  that  any  people 
which  would  submit  to  it,  would  thereby  evince  their  absolute 
resignation  to  priestly  domination.  It  would  seem  hardly  to  require 
any  evidence  to  show  that  no  such  sabbath  had  ever  been  observed, 
although  Josephus  talks,  in  and  after  the  times  of  the  Asmoneans, 
about  **  its  being  the  sabbatical  year.*'  The  pentateuch  and  prophets 
afford  their  testimony  to  prove  that  it  had  not  been  observed,  and, 
that  in  the  most  ridiculous  aspect.  They  describe  the  land  as 
**  enjoying  "  a  compensation  for  the  omission  of  its  observance,  by 
lying  desolate  during  the  captivity  of  the  Hebrews  for  a  period  of 
70  successive  annual  sabbaths  by  way  of  compensation,  as  though 
the  com  and  vine  land  rejoiced  in  bearing  bushes  and  thistles 
every  7th  year ;  during  which  the  whole  country  must  have  lain 
waste. 

Exodus  xxiii.  10.  Six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  land,  and  shalt 
gather  in  the  fruits  thereof. 

11.  But  the  7th  year  thou  shalt  let  it  rest  and  lie  still :  that  the 
poor  of  thy  people  may  eat;  and  what  they  leave  the  beasts  of  the 
field  shall  eat. 

In  like  manner  thou  shalt  deal  with  thy  vineyard,  and  with 
thine  oliveyard. 

Leviticus  xxv.  1.  And  Adoni  spake  unto  Moses  in  mount  Sinai, 
saying,  Speak  unto  the  Bene  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  When  ye 
come  into  the  land  which  I  give  you,  then  shall  the  land  keep  a 
sabbath  unto  Adoni.     Six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  field,  and  G 
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years  thou  shalt  prune  thy  vineyard,  and  gather  in  the  fruit 
thereof;  but  the  7th  year  shall  be  a  sabbath  for  Adoni ;  thou 
shalt  neither  bow  thy  field  nor  prune  thy  vineyard.  That  which 
groweth  of  its  own  accord  of  thy  harvest  thon  ahalt  not  reap, 
neither  gather  the  grapes  of  thy  vine  undressed  ;  for  it  is  a  year  of 
rest  unto  the  land.  And  the  sabbath  of  the  land  shall  be  meat  for 
you  ;  for  thee,  and  for  thy  servant,  and  for  thy  maid,  and  for  thy 
hired  servant,  and  for  thy  stranger  that  sojoumeth  with  thee,  and 
for  thy  cattle,  and  for  the  beasts  that  are  in  thy  land,  shall  all 
the  increase  thereof  be  meat. 

20.  And  if  ye  shall  ^ay.  What  shall  we  eat  the  7th  year?  behold 
we  shall  not  sow,  nor  gather  in  our  increase  :  then  will  I  commaDd 
my  blessing  upon  you  in  the  6th  year,  and  it  shall  bring  forth 
fruit  for  3  years.  And  ye  shall  sow  the  8th  year,  and  eat  yet  of  old 
fruit  until  the  9th  year ;  until  her  fruits  come  in  ye  shaU  eat  of 
the  old  store. 

Deuteronomy  xv.  1.  At  the  end  of  every  7  years  thon  shalt  make 
a  release.  And  this  is  the  manner  of  the  release :  every  creditor 
that  lendeth  aught  unto  his  neighbour  shall  release  it ;  he  shall  not 
exact  it  of  his  neighbour,  or  of  his  brother ;  because  it  is  caUed 
Adoni*s  release.     Of  a  foreigner  thou  mayest  exact  it  again. 

Leviticus  xxvi.  34.     Then  shall  the  land  enjoy  her  sabbaths,  ^ 
long  as  it  lieth  desolate,  and  je  be  in  your  enemies'  land :  ev^ 
then  shall  the  land  rest,  and  enjoy  its  sabbaths.    As  long  as  it  lieth 
desolate  it  shall  rest ;  because  it  did  not  rest  in  your  sabbaths,  when  . 
ye  dwelt  upon  it. 

The  chronicler,  assuming  the  captivity  to  have  lasted  70  years, 
describes  the  land  as  having  lain  waste  and  uncultivated  during 
the  whole  of  that  period,  in  compensation  for  having  been  deprived 
of  her  septennial  sabbaths,  when  they  dwelt  upon  it. 

2  Chronicles  xxxvi.  21.  To  fulfil  the  word  of  Adoni  by  the  mouth 
of  Jeremiah,  until  the  land  had  enjoyed  her  sabbaths  ;  for  as  long 
as  she  lay  desolate  nhe  kept  sabbath,  to  fulfil  70  years. 

The  50th  year  sabbath. — The  Jubilee.  Except  that  it  involves  a 
2  years*  abstinence  from  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  this  sabbath 
is  less  absurd  than  the  septennial,  f(T  a  mere  fanciful  or  Utopian 
system  of  legislation.  It  has  the  apparent  object  of  preventing 
the  permanent  alienation  of  patrimonies,  reducing  all  alienations 
to  a  term  of  50  years,  at  the  utmost,  and  as  much  shorter  as  the 
current  period  of  jubilee  had  to  run.  But  codes  of  legislation  which 
contain  such  provisions  indicate  only  the  ignorance  of  those  who 
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compose  them.  There  is  no  indication  of  such  a  jubilee  having 
been  ever  observed.  It  was  intended  for  the  new  terrestrial 
Jerusalem. 

Leviticus  xxv.  8.  And  thou  shalt  number  7  sabbaths  of  years 
unto  thee,  7  times  7  years ;  and  the  spaoe  of  the  7  sabbaths  of  years 
shall  be  49  years.  Then  shalt  thou  cause  the  trumpet  of  the 
jubilee  to  sound  on  the  1 0th  day  of  the  7th  month,  in  the  day  of 
atonement  shall  ye  make  the  trumpet  sound  throughout  all  your 
land. 

10.  And  ye  shall  hallow  the  50th  year,  and  proclaim  liberty 
throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof;  and  it 
shall  be  a  jubilee  unto  you ;  and  ye  shall  return  every  man  unto 
his  possession,  and  ye  shall  return  every  man  unto  his  family.  A 
jubilee  shall  that  50th  year  be  unto  you  ;  ye  shall  not  sow,  neither 
reap  that  which  groweth  of  itself  in  it,  nor  gather  the  grapes  in  it 
of  thy  vine  undressed. 

12.  For  it  is  the  jubilee,  it  shall  be  holy  unto  you  ;  ye  shall  eat 
the  increase  thereof  out  of  the  field. 

,13.  In  the  year  of  this  jubilee,  ye  shall  return  every  man  unto 
his  possession. 

14.  And  if  thou  sell  ought  unto  thy  neighbour,  or  buyest  ought 
of  thy  neighbour's  hand,  ye  shall  not  oppress  one  another. 

15.  According  to  the  number  of  years  after  the  jubilee  thou  shalt 
buy  of  thy  neighbour.  And  according  unto  the  number  of  years  of 
the  fruits  he  shall  sell  unto  thee. 

16.  Acc(jrding  to  the  multitude  of  years,  thou  shalt  increase  the 
price  thereof,  and  according  to  the  fewness  of  years  thou  shalt 
diminish  the  price  of  it;  for  according  to  the  number  of  the  years 
of  the  fruits  doth  he  sell  unto  thee. 

23.  And  the  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever;  for  the  land  is 
mine. 

The  Covenant. — So  shall  ye  he  my  people^  and  I  will  he  your  god. — 
Jeremiah  xi.  3.  Any  person  assuming  on  behalf  of  any  mere  name 
or  idol,  might  say  this  to  any  people.  If  they  chose  to  accept  the 
proposal  and  to  enter  into  the  covenant,  he  would  become  the 
object  of  their  worship,  their  god,  and  they  his  people  by  contract. 

A  hundred  different  tribes  might  enter  into  similar  covenants, 
and  so  a  hundred  different  gods  might  be  created. 

But  can  it  be  conceived  that  any  man  had  warrant  from  the  Ood 
of  the  universe  to  enter  into  such  a  contract  with  one  petty  race, 
and  to  take  them  into  exclusive  favour  ? 

2  B  2 
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This  is  asserted,  however,  as  to  Adoni,  by  the  composers  of  the 
pontateuch,  and  by  the  later  prophets.  The  priests  of  Baal  had 
equal  authority  to  make  such  a  covenant  between  the  Samaritaos 
and  Baal. 

Moreover,  the  assertion  is  attended  with  this  inoongraity :  Almost 
from  the  very  moment  when  it  is  alleged  that  this  covenant  was 
made,  for  a  thousand  years  the  covenanting  people  Yv^ere  ignorant 
of  it,  as  the  prophets  say,  forgot  it,  forsook  it,  went  a  vT-horing  after 
other  gods. 

During  almost  the  whole  of  that  time,  the  god  of  the  covenant  is 
described  as  rising  in  fits  of  jealousy,  and  *'  rising  early  "  in  his 
wrath,  pouring  forth  denunciations  of  his  fury — but  all  in  vain ; 
they  are  ignorant  of,  they  had  entirely  forgotten,  as  it  is  said,  or 
they  will  not  keep  the  covenant ;  they  will  worship  other  gods, 
instead  of,  or  in  association  with  him  ;  he  rages  and  he  threatens, 
but  he  cannot  prevent  it. 

They  forgot ;  they  forsook  his  worship ;  that  is  to  say,  they  never 
adopted,  or  in  fact,  never  heard  of  it ;  he  never  was  their  god  ;  it 
was  a  "  name,"  under  which  in  the  very  latest  period  of  Hebrew 
history,  a  diminutive  sect,  which  had  increased  in  power  and 
numbers,  endeavoured  to  establish  a  worship  of  Yahaveh — origi- 
nating in,  but  far  more  developed  than  their  earlier  worship,  under 
the  name  of  Adoni  or  El-Shaddai. 

These  names  appear  to  have  been  used  interchangeably  with 
each  other,  and  also  with  El  Sabaoth — until  at  last  such  magical 
and  terrible  influence  was  attributed  to  Yahaveh,  that  they  gave  it 
its  proper  character,  "  a  name." 

There  is  a  vulgar  notion  that  the  Hebrew  scriptures  taught, 
and  that  they  alone  taught,  the  unity  and  spirituality  of  the  deity. 
Thib  proposition  will  have  to  be  examined  in  three  aspects  ;  finit, 
the  Prot-Adonite  to  the  time  of  Eli ;  2ndly,  the  Per-Adonite  from 
the  time  of  Eli  to  the  time  of  Hezekiah ;  and  3rdly,  the  Super- 
Adonite,  or  Yahavite,  from  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  or  rather  the 
time  when  the  pentafeuch  or  some  part  of  it  had  assumed  its 
accepted  form.  But  this  examination  may  conveniently  be  post- 
poned, as  the  protent  inquiry  is  limited  to  whether  such,  or  any 
such  religion  as  promulgated  in  the  pentateuch  existed  before  or 
in  the  time  of  David,  or  of  his  earlier  successors. 

It  is  clear  from  what  has  already  been  said,  that  the  Hebrew 
people  from  their  earliest  history  worshipped  other  gods.  It  was 
the  subject  of  incessant  complaint  of  all  the  prophets. 
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It  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  history  that  no  such  perse- 
cution as  is  said  to  have  been  ordained  in  the  following  texts  of  the 
pentateuch,  occurred  until  the  time  of  Hezekiah.  The  necessary 
inference  is  that  no  such  ordinances  were  parts  of  the  Hebrew  law 
until  that  time. 

Witchcraft  and  divination  are  especially  prohibited.  Yet  Samuel 
is  described  as  practising  divination  by  lots  in  the  election  of  Saul. 
It  was  Saul  (not  Samuel)  who  (after  Samuel's  death),  put  away 
those  that  had  familiar  spirits,  and  the  wizards  out  of  the  land ; 
and  Samuel  is  described  as  obeying  the  invocation  of  a  witch. 
;  It  is  almost  needless  to  repeat  that  the  aborigines  were  not  driven 
out  of  Palestine. 

The  atrocity  of  the  directions  in  Deuteronomy  xiii.  6,  to  mnrder 
"  thy  brother,  the  son  of  thy  mother,  or  thy  son,  or  thy  daughter, 
or  the  wife  of  thy  bosom,  or  thy  friend  which  is  as  thine  own  soul," 
if  he  suggested  the  worship  of  any  other  god,  indicates  the  barbarous 
notions  which  the  writers  of  the  pentateuch  entertained  of  their 
god.  There  is  not  an  indication  of  any  such  horrible  crime  having 
been  committed  from  the  Hebrew  immigration  to  the  time  of 
Ezra. 

The  11th  chapter  of  Jeremiah  seems  to  connect  him  very  closely 
with  the  fabrication  of  the  book  found  in  Josiah's  reign. 

He  appears  as  the  proclaimer  of  the  covenant — was  he  its  author  ? 
one  naturally  inquires.  Jeremiah  xi.  3.  "  Cursed  be  the  man  that 
obeyeth  not  the  words  of  this  covenant  which  I  commanded  your 
fathers."  .  .  **  Obey  my  voice."  .  .  "  So  shall  ye  be  my  people,  and  I 
will  be  your  god."  ..."  Then  Adoni  said  unto  me,  Proclaim  all  these 
words  in  the  cities  of  Judah  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem."  .  .  . 
**  I  will  bring  upon  them  all  the  words  of  this  covenant,  which  I 
commanded  them  to  do ;  but  they  did  them  not ;"  and  Jeremiah 
xvi.  10,  "Wherefore  bath  Adoni  pronounced  all  this  great  evil 
against  us?"  .  .  "Because  your  fathers  have  forsaken  me,  saith 
Adoni,  and  have  walked  after  other  gods,  and  have  served  them, 
and  have  worshipped  them,  and  have  forsaken  me,  and  have  not  kept 
my  law." 

Can  anything  be  more  conclusive  that  this  covenant,  this  law, 
had  never  been  observed,  that  it  had  never  existed,  that  it  was 
a  recent  fiction  ? 

Of  this,  Ezekiel  affords  the  strongest  confirmation.  Ezek.  xx.  28. 
For  when  I  had  brought  them  into  the  land  (that  is  at  the  very 
beginning  of  Hebrew  history)  for   the  which   I  lifted   up   mine 
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hand  to  give  it  to  thetu ;  then  they  saw  every  high  hill,  and  all 
the  thick  trees,  and  they  offered  there  their  sacrifioea,  and  there 
they  presented  the  provocation  of  their  offering,  there  also  they 
made  their  sweet  savour,  and  poured  out  their  drink  offerings. 

Ezekiel,  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  same  chapter,  distinctly  infomu 
us  that  from  the  time  of  coming  out  of  I^pt  the  Hebrews  served 
other  gods  instead  of  Adoni. 

Extracts  already  made  from  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  show 
that  the  high  places,  <&c.,  had  existed  from  the  beginning,  and  were 
not  removed  until  Hezekiah*8  reign. 

Deuteronomy  xxvi.  16.  This  day  Adoni  thy  god  hath  commanded 
thee  to  do  these  statutes  and  judgments  :  thou  shalt  therefore  keep 
and  do  them  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul. 

17.  Thou  hast  avouched  Adoni  this  day  to  be  thy  god,  and  to 
walk  in  his  ways,  and  to  keep  his  statutes,  and  his  commandments, 
and  his  judgments,  and  to  hearken  unto  his  voice. 

18.  And  Adoni  hath  avouched  thee  this  day  to  be  his  peculiar 
people,  as  he  hath  promised  thee,  and  that  thou  shouldest  keep  all 
his  commandments. 

19.  And  to  make  thee  high  above  all  nations  which  he  hath 
made,  in  praise,  and  in  name,  and  in  honour ;  and  that  thon 
may  est  be  a  holy  people  unto  Adoni  thy  god,  as  he  hath  spoken. 

Deuteronomy  xviii.  9.  When  thou  art  come  into  the  land  which 
Adoni  thy  god  giveth  thee,  thou  shalt  not  learn  to  do  after  the 
abominations  of  those  nations. 

10.  There  shall  not  be  found  among  you  any  one  that  maketh 
his  son  or  his  daughter  to  X)ass  through  the  fire,  or  that  nseth 
divination,  or  an  observer  of  times,  or  an  enchanter  or  a  witch,  or 
a  charmer,  or  a  consuUer  with  familiar  spirits,  or  a  wizard,  or  a 
necromancer. 

12.  For  all  that  do  these  things  are  an  abomination  unto  Adoni : 
and  because  of  these  abominations  Adoni  thy  god  doth  drive  them 
out  from  before  thee. 

Exodus  xxii.  20.  He  that  sacrificeth  unto  any  god,  save  unto 
Adoni,  he  shall  be  utterly  destroyed. 

18.  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live. 

Deuteronomy  xiii.  6.  If  thy  brother,  the  son  of  thy  mother,  or 
thy  eon,  or  thy  daughter,  or  the  wife  of  thy  bosom,  or  thy  friend, 
which  is  as  thine  own  soul,  entice  thee  secretly,  saying,  Let  us  go 
and  serve  other  gods,  which  thou  hast  not  known,  thou,  nor  thv 
fathers ;  namely  of  the  gods  of  the  people  which  are  round  about 
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you,  nigh  unto  thee,  or  far  off  from  thee,  from  the  one  end  of  the 
earth  even  unto  the  other  end  of  the  earth ; 

8.  Thou  shalt  not  consent  unto  him,  neither  hearken  unto  him ; 
neither  shalt  thine  eye  pity  him ;  neither  shalt  thou  spare,  neither 
shalt  thou  conceal  him ;  but  thou  shalt  surely  kill  him ;  thine 
hand  shall  be  first  upon  him  to  put  him  to  death,  and  afterwards 
the  hand  of  the  people.  And  thou  shalt  stone  him  with  stones, 
that  he  die ;  because  he  hath  sought  to  thrust  thee  away  from 
Adoni  thy  god,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  from 
the  house  of  bondage. 

1 1 .  And  all  Israel  shall  hear,  and  fear,  and  shall  do  no  more  any 
such  wickedness  as  this  among  you. 

12.  If  thou  shalt  hear  say  in  one  of  thy  cities  which  Adoni  thy 
god  hath  given  thee  to  dwell  there,  saying,  Certain  men,  the 
children  of  Belial,  are  gone  out  from  among  you,  and  have  with- 
drawn the  inhabitants  of  their  city,  saying.  Let  us  go  and  serve 
other  gods,  which  ye  have  not  known ;  Then  shalt  thou  enquire, 
and  make  search,  and  ask  diligently,  and  behold,  if  it  be  truth,  and 
the  thing  certain,  that  such  abomination  is  wrought  among  you  ; 

15.  Thou  shalt  surely  smite  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  destroying  it  utterly,  and  all  that  is  therein, 
and  the  cattle  thereof,  with  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

16.  And  thou  shalt  gather  all  the  spoil  of  it  into  the  midst  of 
the  street  thereof,  and  shalt  burn  with  fire  the  city,  and  all  the 
spoil  thereof,  every  whit,  for  Adoni  thy  god,  and  it  shall  be  a  heap 
for  ever.     It  shall  not  be  built  again. 

17.  And  there  shall  cleave  nought  of  the  cursed  thing  to  thine 
hand ;  that  Adoni  may  turn  from  the  fierceness  of  his  anger,  and 
shew  thee  mercy,  and  have  compassion  upon  thee,  and  multiply 
thee,  as  he  hath  sworn  unto  thy  fathers. 

Jeremiah  xi.  1.  The  word  that  came  to  Jeremiah  from  Adoni, 
Baying,  Hear  ye  the  words  of  this  covenant,  and  speak  unto  the 
men  of  Judah,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  say  unto 
them, 

3.  Thus  saith  Adoni,  god  of  Israel ;  Cursed  be  the  man  that 
obeyeth  not  the  words  of  this  covenant ;  which  I  commanded  your 
fathers  in  the  day  that  I  brought  them  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  from  the  iron  furnace,  saying,  Obey  my  voice,  and  do  them, 
according  to  all  which  I  command  you ;  so  shall  ye  be  my  people, 
and  I  will  be  your  god : 

5.  That  I  may  perform  the  oath  which  I  have  sworn  unto  your 
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fathers,  to  give  them  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  as  it 
is  this  day.     Then  answered  I  and  said,  So  be  it,  O  AdonL 

6.  Then  Adoni  said  unto  me,  Proclaim  all  these  words  in  the 
cities  of  Judab,  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  saying.  Hear  je 
the  words  of  this  covenant  and  do  them. 

7.  For  I  earnestly  protested  unto  your  fathers  in  the  day  that  I 
brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  ev6n  imto  this  day,  rising 
early  and  protesting,  saying,  Obey  my  voice. 

8.  Yet  they  obeyed  not,  nor  inclined  their  ear,  but  w^alked  every 
one  in  the  imagination  of  their  evil  heart :  therefore  I  will  bring 
upon  them  all  the  words  of  this  covenant,  which  I  commanded 
them  to  do,  but  they  did  them  not. 

Jeremiah  xvi.  10.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  then  shalt 
shew  this  people  all  these  words,  that  they  shall  say  unto  thee, 
Wherefore  hath  Adoni  pronounced  all  this  great  evil  against  us  ? 
or  what  is  our  iniquity  ?  or  what  is  our  sin  that  we  have  committed 
against  Adoni  our  god  ? 

11.  Then  shalt  thou  say  unto  them.  Because  your  fathers  have 
forsaken  me,  saith  Adoni,  and  have  walked  after  other  gods,  and 
have  served  them,  and  have  worshipped  them,  and  have  forsaken 
me,  and  have  not  kept  my  law. 

1 2.  And  ye  have  done  worse  than  your  fathers ;  for,  behold,  ye 
walk  every  one  after  the  imagination  of  his  evil  heart,  that  they 
may  not  hearken  unto  me. 

Ezekiel  xx.  10.  Wherefore  I  caused  them  to  go  forth  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  brought  them  into  the  wilderness. 

11.  And  I  gave  them  my  statutes,  and  shewed  them  my  judg- 
ments, which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  oven  live  in  them.  Moreover 
also  I  gave  them  my  sabbaths,  to  be  a  sign  between  me  and  them, 
that  they  might  know  that  I  am  Adoni  that  sanctify  them. 

13.  But  the  house  of  Israel  rebelled  against  mo  in  the  wilderness ; 
they  walked  not  in  my  statutes,  and  they  despised  my  judgments, 
which  if  a  man  do,  ho  shall  even  live  in  them ;  and  my  sabbaths 
they  greatly  polluted ;  then  I  said,  I  will  pour  out  my  fury  upon 
them  in  the  wilderness,  to  consume  them. 

14.  But  I  wrought  for  my  name's  sake,  that  it  should  not  be 
polluted  before  the  heathen,  in  whose  sight  I  brought  them  out. 

16.  Yet  also  I  lifted  up  my  hand  unto  them  in  the  wilderness, 
that  I  should  not  bring  them  into  the  land  which  I  had  given 
them,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  which  is  the  glory  of  all 
lands  ;  because  they  despised  my  judgments,  and  walked  not  in  my 
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statutes,  but  polluted  my  sabbaths;  for  their  heart  went  after  their 
idols. 

17.  Nevertheless  mine  eye  spared  them  from  destroying  them, 
neither  did  I  make  an  end  of  them  in  the  wilderness. 

18.  But  I  said  unto  their  children  in  the  .wilderness,  Walk  ye 
not  in  the  statutes  of  your  fathers,  neither  observe  their  judgments, 
nor  defile  yourselves  with  their  idols ;  I  am  Adoni  your  god  :  walk 
in  my  statutes,  and  keep  my  judgments,  and  do  them ;  and  hallow 
my  sabbaths ;  and  they  shall  be  a  sign  between  me  and  you,  that 
ye  may  know  that  I  am  Adoni  your  god. 

21.  Notwithstanding  the  children  rebelled  against  me;  they 
walked  not  in  my  statutes,  neither  kept  my  judgments  to  do  them, 
which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live  in  them ;  they  polluted  my  sabbaths : 
then  I  said,  I  will  pour  out  my  fury  upon  them,  to  accomplish  my 
anger  against  them  in  the  wilderness. 

22.  Nevertheless  I  withdrew  mine  hand,  and  wrought  for  my 
name's  sake,  that  it  should  not  be  polluted  in  the  sight  of  the 
heathen,  in  whose  sight  I  brought  them  forth. 

23.  I  lifted  up  mine  hand  unto  them  alho  in  the  wilderness,  that 
I  would  scatter  them  among  the  heathen,  and  disperse  them  through 
the  countries :  because  they  had  not  executed  my  judgments,  but 
had  despised  my  statutes,  and  had  polluted  my  sabbaths,  and  their 
eyes  were  after  their  fathers'  idols. 

25.  Wherefore  I  gave  them  also  statutes  that  were  not  good, 
and  judgments  whereby  they  should  not  live  :  and  I  polluted  them 
in  their  own  gifts,  in  that  they  caused  to  pass  through  the  fire  all 
that*  openeth  the  womb,  that  I  might  make  them  desolate,  to  the 
end  that  they  might  know  that  I  am  Adoni. 

27.  Therefore,  son  of  man,  speak  unto  the  house  of  Israel,  and 
say  unto  them,  Thus  saith  Adoni  god.  Yet  in  this  your  Others  have 
blasphemed  me,  in  that  they  have  committed  a  trespass  against  me. 

28.  For  when  I  had  brought  them  into  the  land,  for  the  which 
I  lifted  up  mine  hand  to  give  it  to  them,  then  they  saw  every  high 
hill,  and  all  the  thick  trees,  and  they  offered  there  their  sacrifices, 
and  there  they  presented  the  provocation  of  their  offering :  there 
also  ihey  made  their  sweet  savour,  and  poured  out  their  drink 
offerings. 

29.  Then  I  said  unto  them.  What  is  the  high  place  whereunto  ye 
go  ?    And  the  name  thereof  is  called  Bamah  unto  this  day. 

30.  Wherefore  say  unto  the  house  of  Israel,  Thus  saith  Adoni 
god,  Are   ye  polluted    after  the  manner   of  your    fathers?    and 
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oommit  je  wfaoredom  after  their  abominatumB  ?  For  wlien  je  offer 
jonr  gifts,  when  /e  make  jour  flons  to  paas  throngli  the  fire,  re 
pollute  younfelves  with  all  your  idols,  even  unto  tliis  daj:  and 
shall  I  be  enquired  of  bjr  yon,  O  honse  of  Israel?  As  I  live,  saith 
Adoni  god,  I  will  not  be  enquired  of  by  jon. 

See  albo  the  all^oiy  of  Jodah  and  her  sirter,  Esekiel  xvi. ;  and 
Nehemiah  ix.  9-38. 


(     427     ) 


CHAPTEB  X. 

RELIGION   OR   WORSHIP. 

Thou  great  first  oaase,  least  understood, 

Who  all  my  sense  confined 
To  know  but  this,  that  Thou  art  good 

And  that  myself  am  blind. 

Pope. 

The  use  of  the  word  religion  cannot  be  avoided.  But  the  word 
worship  is  more  appropriate. 

Worship  is  indefinite,  signifying  the  greatest  veneration  of  the 
pious  towards  their  god  or  their  supreme  god,  the  admiration 
of  the  grand  and  beautiful  phenomena  of  nature,  reverence  or 
respect  for  any  of  one's  fellow  creatures,  and  even  for  names  and 
symbols. 

The  Egyptian  worship  of.  the  crocodile,  the  Assyrian  worship  of 
the  dove,  their  standard,  was  no  more  a  feeling  of  religion  than  the 
British  worship  of  St.  George,  or  that  of  a  regiment  for  the  banner 
under  which  they  have  won  their  battles,  or  the  stag  or  dog  which 
marches  before  them. 

It  is  an  error  to  associate  the  objects  of  these  various  degrees  of 
worship  into  a  mythology,  and  to  regard  them  as  constituting  a 
religion  of  any  people. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  notion  of  the  apotheosis  of  a  hero  or  an 
emperor  was  far  short  of  the  notion  among  some  Christians  of  the 
canonization  of  a  mouk.  The  preacher  who  denies  the  epithet 
Divus  to  Augustus  Caesar  and  the  Antonines  calls  himself  and  his 
fellows  divine. 

But  the  degree  of  worship  towards  its  objects  differed  according 
to  the  minds  of  its  worshippers.  The  philosopher  regarded  with 
admiration  or  respect  only,  that  before  which  the  ignorant  fell  down 
in  abject  supplication. 

When  the  word  religion  is  used  in  this  work,  except  in  reference 
to  the  unknown  God,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for 
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worship,  with  the  preceding  qualifications  ;  and  the  'words  god  and 
gods  must  he  accepted  in  accordance  with  the  notions  of  their 
worshippers. 

The  true  distinction  is,  that  reverence  of  the  Deity  alone  consti- 
tutes religion.  The  reverence  of  all  symhols,  representatives, 
and  intermediates,  constitutes  worship. 

Pomp,  ceremonial,  and  splendour,  and  a  vast  train  of  votaries 
does  not  constitute  religion.  That  which  is  contemptible  in  the 
eyes  of  a  wealthy  and  luxurious  community,  is  grand  in  the  eyes  of 
a  tribe  of  poor  savages  who  have  seen  nothing  more  gorgeous. 

Nor  does  the  circumstance  of  a  worship  being  exhibited  in  an 
elaborated  collection  of  dogmas,  ordinances,  stories,  lawB,  rites,  and 
ceremonies,  constitute  it  religion,  however  admirable  many  of  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  it  may  be. 

It  is  a  favourite  assertion  of  Christian  writers,  more  zealous  than 
discreet,  that  scepticism  and  science  tend  to  the  destr notion  of 
religion.  If  they  mean  the  Christian  religion,  the  as£:ertion  is 
correct.  They  truly  are  terrible  engines  for  the  demolition  of 
dogmas  and  fictions ;  but,  as  such,  the  most  potential  means  of 
extending  religion  in  its  proper  sense. 

The  Christians  have  always  been  alarmed  at  philosophy.  The 
disciples  preached  against  it ;  and  from  their  time  the  church  has 
never  ceased  its  efforts  to  extirpate  it. 

Colossians  ii.  8.  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  philo- 
sophy and  vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudiments 
of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ. 

Jesus  required  his  disciples  to  listen  to  him  with  the  credulity  of 
little  children,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  Real — the  Physical  or  the  Natural :  and  the  Spiritual  or  ike 
UUra-naturaly  the  Non-natural  and  the  Contra-natural. — Reason  is  con- 
fined to  the  knowledge  of  the  real.  It  does  not  deny,  it  is  simply 
ignorant  of  the  non-natural  department  of  the  spirituaL  It  does 
not  know  that  there  are  not,  it  does  not  know,  or  even  believe  that 
there  are,  existences  beyond  the  limits  of  nature.  But  reason 
knows  that  there  are  no  existences  contra-natural,  controlling  or 
repugnant  to  nature. 

Reason  cannot  account  for  the  existence,  organisation,  and  order 
of  the  whole  universe  of  nature.  It  cannot  conceive  its  creation 
out  of  nothing,  it  cannot  imagine  its  self-creation — for  that  would 
be  nothing  creating  itself.  Reason  sinks  in  gratitude  and  religious 
reverence  of  a  wonderful  power,  surpassing  all  its  faculties,  and  is 
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not  so  vain  as  to  presume  to  form  a  conception  of  God.  Beason 
denies  the  capacity  of  those  who  attempt  to  do  so. 

BevdcUion, — There  is  one  glorious  revelation  which  spreads  its 
beneficent  influence  over  all  peoples :  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
stars  of  heaven,  the  beauty  of  all  terrestrial  productions ;  the  har- 
monies of  universal  nature.  The  magnificent  panorama  displays 
the  power  and  grandeur  of  God. 

None  can  question  its  evidence,  every  mind  concurs  in  its  testis 
mony.  The  zealot  alone  blinds  himself  to  this  splendid  mani- 
festation of  Deity,  and  grovels  in  the  worship  of  a  name,  an  image, 
or  a  man. 

Mediates, — If  some  intermediate  or  emblem  is  necessary  to  con- 
centrate our  attention  upon,  or  to  stimulate  our  gratitude  towards, 
the  incomprehensible  deity,  it  is  better  to  worship,  as  such 
emblems,  the  sun  rising  in  his  glory,  or  the  moon  in  her  serene 
walk  through  the  cerulean  canopy,  or  the  innumerable  bright  suns 
ruling  the  thousands  of  systems  of  the  universe,  than  kneel  or 
stand  in  worship  before  a  saintly  image,  an  enriched  reredos,  or 
the  most  splendid  painting  that  human  art  ever  produced. 

Gorgeous  displays,  illumination  from  golden  candlesticks,  imagery, 
and  garments  of  splendid  colours,  and  adorned  with  glitter  and 
jewels,  ceremonious  processions,  perfumes  and  music,  and  the 
modulated  voice  of  the  priest,  or  one  or  more  of  these,  are  adopted 
in  the  temples  built  and  adorned  by  human  hands  to  awaken  the 
mind  of  the  superstitious,  and  to  address  it  to  the  particular  notion 
of  godhead  which  the  priesthood  of  that  temple  proclaims. 

Induce  man  to  wsXk  forth  into  the  temple  constructed  by  the 
God  of  the  universe  in  all  its  magnificence — in  the  morning,  in  the 
mid-day,  in  the  evening,  in  the  night.  His  matin  gratitude  may  be 
inspired  by  the  glorious  illumination  of  only  one  of  God's  luminaries, 
spreading  its  efiPiilgence  and  vivifying  influences  throughout  the 
whole  canopy  of  the  visible  heaven,  enriching  it  with  beauty  and 
splendour  surpassing  all  that  human  imagination  can  conceive. 
Let  him  gather  gi-atitude  from  the  gratitude  of  all  nature,  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  foliage,  the  opening  of  the  flowers,  the  basking  and 
frolicking  of  the  cattle  and  all  the  beasts,  and  the  universal  harmony 
and  symphony  of  the  birds.  Let  him  feel  his  own  frame  expand- 
ing with  the  genial  influence  of  that  minister  of  God.  All  is  ex- 
panding in  gratitude  ;  and  unless  his  nature  has  been  hardened  and 
debased,  below  that  of  all  the  surrounding  grateful  beings,  by 
superstition,  so  is  he. 
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Change  the  scene  to  mid-day.  That  messenger  appears  in  a 
power  and  splendour  too  great  for  mortal  beings  to  oontinuou&lT 
endure;  jet  but  a  feint  emblem  of  the  splendonr,  power,  and 
majenty  of  God. 

Change  the  scene  to  evening,  and  the  setting,  to  onr  particular 
part  of  this  planet,  of  this  one  glorious  messenger  of  Grod,  the  sun. 
Overspreading  the  west  with  beauty  and  placid  magnificence; 
picturing  mountains,  and  islands,  and  seas,  and  lakes,  in  exquisite 
attractiveness,  he  departs,  as  it  were,  from  us,  blessing  all  creation, 
and  persuading  them  to  love  and  harmony,  as  he  goes  away  ;  leaving 
his  lovely  paintings  to  fade  so  gently  as  to  indicate  with  what 
gentleness  we  ought  to  cause  our  more  excited  feelings  to  soften 
and  subside  into  peace. 

Change  the  scene  to  night.  The  one  great  messenger  of  God  to 
this  earth  has  not  deserted  the  vitality  which  he  had  cherished 
and  nourished  during  the  day.  The  influence  of  his  constant 
presence  would  be  too  powerful  for  animal  and  vegetable  nature  to 
sustain.  He  has  left  them  to  calm  Contemplation  and  repose. 
Another  messenger  of  God  comes  to  pour  down  upon  them  a  gentler 
illumination,  to  consummate  the  soothing  influence  of  the  departed 
sun,  and  to  harbinger  the  display,  so  fer  as  human  eye  with  all  its 
aids  can  contemplate  it,  of  the  magnificent  universal  temple  of  God. 

The  glorious  starry  night, — Away  with  lamps,  candles,  and  adorn- 
ments, though  of  jewels  and  gold.  Look  out  upon  the  stars.  Ye 
need  not  maps  and  catalogues  of  them.  Ye  need  not  have  studied 
astronomy  or  astrology.  Look  at  the  innumerable  stars.  Ye  need 
not  inquire  whether  there  are  any  planets,  except  our  own  splendid 
planets,  or  whether  we  see  only  all  suns,  around  which  planets, 
equal,  less,  or  greater  than  our  own,  revolve.  All  these  magnificent 
messengers  of  God,  which  we  so  distinctly  beholds  indicate  that  we 
behold  no  more,  because  they  are  beyond  the  power  of  human  ken. 

The  sun  is  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  moon  and  the  stars  are  to 
rule  the  night,  for  terrestrial  purposes  ;  and  among  those  the  human 
race — not  as  candlesticks  and  lamps,  but  to  illuminate  the  mind. 

Compare  with  this  the  little  lights  of  the  little  Jewish  temple,  or 
of  the  most  magnificent  temple  ever  constructed  by  human  hands. 
Compare  with  the  harmony  of  all  nature  the  most  exquisite  har- 
monies of  the  most  perfect  choir.  The  sweetest  of  human  voices 
combined  is  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  harmonious  voice  of 
nature  swelling  in  gratitude  to  nature's  God. 

Away  with  all  pattizan  priestly  influences,  which  would  create 
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discord  in  the  harmony  of  all  the  animal  and  all  the  vegetahle 
productions  of  God. 

It  is  evanescent,  let  it  vanish  away.  Increase  not  the  discord  by 
violence,  which  would  be  still  more  profane. 

The  contemplation  of  nature,  in  its  perfect  order  and  beauty,  leads 
to  the  contemplation  in  gratitude  of  nature's  God.  The  use  of  the 
faculties  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  us,  in  the  investigation  of 
all  within  their  reach,  will  lead  gradually  to  the  ascertainment 
of  all  that  he  designs  to  be  laid  open  to  the  human  mind. 

Education  is  being  gradually  diverted  from  the  contemplation  of 
superstitious  imagery,  fancies,  and  ceremonies,  and  directed  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  materials  of  nature,  the  powers  with  which 
God  has  endowed  them,  and  the  manifestation  of  the  operations  of 
these  powers  ;  and  thence  to  acquire  more  elevated  notions  of  the 
still  in(;omprehensible  power  of  the  omniscient,  omnipotent  God. 
A  system  of  intellectual  development,  which  cannot  be  disputed, 
even  by  those  who  are  embarrassed  with  the  evidences  of  develop- 
ment of  more  material  things. 

Let  us  pursue  the  inquiry.  The  priest  of  .each  scheme  of  worship, 
full  of  supernatural  persuasions,  asserts  that  the  materialist  is  an 
unbeliever  of  God.  He  may  be  an  unbeliever  in  the  particular 
object  of  the  worship  of  that  priest.  But  is  he  an  unbeliever  in 
God  ?  Is  he  an  atheist  because  he  does  not  resign  his  reason  to 
that  particular  priest's  description  of  a  god  ? 

Matei  ialists,  like  priesthoods,  differ  in  their  opinions ;  but  few  are 
so  conceited  as  to  imagine  that  they  can  comprehend  the  magnifi- 
cence or  define  the  nature  of  God.  They  pretend  only  to  explore 
and  examine  so  much  of  the  broad  field  of  nature,  as  God  has  laid 
open  l^efore  them,  and  endowed  them  with  sufficient  intelligence  to 
comprehend,  and  curiosity  to  still  further  explore,  and  in  explora- 
tion to  become,  the  further  it  proceeds,  the  more  penetrated  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  deity,  who  has  bestowed  upon  them  so  much 
knowledge  and  convinced  them  how  much  more  may  be  attainable, 
and  how  much  more  it  is  beyond  the  hope  of  human  intelligence  to 
attain. 

Geology  and  chemistry,  in  their  very  gradual  developments,  from 
notions  as  crude  as  the  seemingly  unexplainable  developments  of 
physical  matters,  teach  us  that  we  and  all  around  us  have  grown 
up  from  lower  or  less  organised  forms,  conditions,  or  states.  They 
have  also  taught  us  that  such  growth  and  development  have  pro- 
ceeded in  obedience  to  inherent  order  and  unerring  law. 
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We  may  be  among  the  boldest  of  speculators  in  assnming,  not 
only  that  the  highest  races  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  have  developed 
themselves  from  very  low  organisms  by  intrinsic  forces,  but  that 
even  the  lowest  organisms  and  their  vitality  have  sprung  from  the 
combinations  of  matters  unorganised,  whether  called  organic  or 
inorganic,  producing  these  lowest  organisms,  and  their  vitality  by 
inherent  forces,  faculties,  affectious,  and  an  inherent  vitality  or 
principle  generative  of  vitality.  But  these  powers,  forces,  affections, 
and  this  piinciple  of  vitality, — which  have  by  their  activity, 
great,  though  occupying  probably  millions  of  millions  of  years,  pro- 
duced all  animals  and  vegetables,  with  all  their  wonderful  powers, 
beauties,  beatitudes  and  capacities  of  continuing  and  improving 
their  species — were  never  inert 

Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit  is  ascribed  to  the  materialist  as  a  brand  of 
unbelief.  There  are  no  means  of  proof  that  out  of  nothing  any- 
thing ever  came.  But  so  far  back  as  we  have  ventured  speculatively 
to  trace  them,  the  atoms  must  have  possessed  wonderful  inherent 
forces,  powers  and  afifections  for  the  generation  of  all  that  peoples 
and  adorns  this  earth.  These  forces  and  affections,  afterwards  so 
active,  cannot  have  existed  without  action  through  incalculable 
periods  of  time  before.  They  cannot  have  remained  dormant  so 
long,  and  have  burst  suddenly  into  activity  and  life. 

Within  the  range,  so  fax  as  human  intellect  can  comprehend, 
change  is  incessant,  yet  nothing  can  become  extinct.  All  combina- 
tions are  dissolved,  but  not  an  atom  is  destroyed.  Pursue  the 
inquiry  further,  and,  as  ancient  philosophers  have  fancied,  previous 
worlds  have  existed,  in  the  constitution  of  which,  matter  with  its 
powers  and  affections  have  been  employed;  and  they  also  have 
been  dissolved,  like  the  combinations  which  constitute  the  things 
which  have  existed  in  this  world,  the  earth,  the  planets  and  the 
sun,  and  all  the  constituents  of  the  existing  universe.  We  are  only 
carrying  the  inquiry  further  back.  We  cannot  comprehend  the 
notion  of  a  beginning,  or  the  notion  of  an  end.  We  have  no  notion 
of  time,  except  from  the  rapidity  of  electric  action,  or  some  natural 
action  more  rapid  still,  or  from  the  calculation  of  the  cycles  in 
which  our  planetary  system  has  for  incalculable  years  re-established 
itself,  in  some  certain  order,  again  and  again  around  our  sun  ;  or 
speculating  still  further  how  all  the  system  of  suns  and  their 
planets  of  which  we  obtain  a  glimpse  arrange  and  rearrange  them- 
selves. 

Here  speculation  must  end.     Matter  and  the  forces  and  affections 
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of  matter  are  powerful  in  their  combinations,  and  acquire  new 
forces  in  their  altered  states  and  re-combinations,-  still  varying 
and  increasing  as  combinations  proceed. 

But  they  could  not  create  themselves ;  they  could  not  ordain  the 
law  by  which  all  their  combinations  and  additional  forces,  a£fections, 
and  faculties  are  acquired,  and  by  which  all  the  order,  vitality, 
beauty,  and  redundancy  of  this  earth,  or  of  other  existing  worlds  or 
pre-existing  worlds,  should  generate  and  grow  up.  The  materialist 
exercises  his  power  of  investigation,  one  of  the  outgrowths  of  the 
exquisite  harmony  and  law  of  nature,  so  far  as  he  can,  and  at  last 
exclaims :  I  know  not  how,  but  it  is  all  of  God,  the  all-powerful, 
the  all-wise,  who  cannot  err  in  his  ordinations  for  this  or  in- 
numerable universes  which  may  have  preceded,  or  may  follow  after 
it :  who  cannot  have  erred  in,  and  never  will  err  in,  or  need  to 
repair  any  imperfection  in  the  universe  or  universes  which  he  has 
designed  or  may  design. 

Is  it  not  profane  to  supplicate  the  great  Ood  to  interfere  with  his 
design,  for  our  benefit,  as  we  may  be  vain  and  ignorant  enough  to 
suppose?  Is  it  not  insolent  to  attempt  to  alter  it  by  human 
power  ?  The  congregation  in  a  nation,  and  the  congregation  on  an 
ant-hill  are  alike  the  subjects  of  his  divine  law.  The  impotent 
beings  in  the  nation  and  the  ant-hill  should  alike  enjoy  and  be 
grateful  for  the  blessings  which  he  bestows.  Can  any  of  them  stay 
the  earthquake,  the  volcano,  or  the  storm  ?  The  intelligent  mind 
can  as  little  conceive  a  miracle,  a  reversal  or  violation  of  the  grand 
system  of  the  laws  of  the  universe  to  preserve  an  ant-hill,  as  for 
the  preservation  of  a  nation  of  men. 

It  is  not  the  power  of  God  that  is  in  question.  It  is  an  insult  to 
his  omniscience  and  omnipotence  alike,  to  imagine  that  he  should 
have  so  imperfectly  constructed  them,  that  there  should  ever  be 
occasion  for  the  alteration  of  his  laws. 

What  is  the  evidence  which  man  can  adduce  of  there  ever  having 
been  an  alteration  ?  The  improvement  of  the  intellects  with  which 
God  has  endowed  man,  has  enabled  him  to  become  from  time  to 
time  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  natural  laws  before  unknown 
to  him ;  but  he  has  never  discovered  a  defect  in  the  operation  of 
God's  laws.  It  is  strange  that  so  eminent  a  casuist  as  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  should  not,  instead  of  adopting  as  an  irrefragable 
argument,  have  seen  the  glaring  absurdity  of  that  which  he  cites 
from  Paley.  It  is  certainly  the  most  specious  that  he  could  find 
among  all  the  casuists  who  have  contended  for  the  proof  of  miracles 
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— Thus  it  runs,  the  italics  are  ours  (*  Smith's  Dictionary,'  i.  1046  a. 
under  signature  W.  T.)  **  And  as  to  the  testimony  for  tbem  let 
Falej  speak;  if  12  men,  'whose  prchiiy  and  good  sense  I  had  long 
known,  should  seriously  and  circumstantiaUy  relate  to  me  an  aoconnt 
of  a  miracle  wrought  before  their  eyes,  and  in  which  it  was  impossible 
(hey  should  he  deceived ;  if  the  governor  of  the  country,  hearing  a 
rumour  of  this  account,  should  call  those  men  into  his  presence  and 
offer  them  a  short  proposal,  either  to  confess  the  imposture  or 
submit  to  be  tied  to  a  gibbet :  if  they  should  refuse  with  one  voice 
to  acknowledge  that  there  existed  any  falsehood  or  imposture  in 
the  case ;  if  this  threat  were  commimicated  to  them  separately,  yet 
with  no  different  effect :  if  it  was  at  last  executed,  if  I  myself  saw 
them  one  after  another  consenting  to  be  racked,  burnt  or  strangled, 
rather  than  give  up  the  truth  of  their  account ;  .  .  .  there  exists  not 
a  sceptic  in  the  world  who  wotild  not  believe  them,  or  who  would 
defend  such  incredulity '  (Evidences,  Introduction,  p.  6)." 

Paley  and  the  archbishop  seem  not  to  have  perceived,  for  it 
would  have  been  unworthy  of  them,  had  they  perceived  and  sup- 
pressed their  perception  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  hypothesis ; 
especially  the  cardinal  difficulty  which  supposes  one  miracle  to 
provide  witnesses  to  prove  another :  *'  an  account  of  a  miracle  wrought 
before  their  eyes  in  which  it  was  impossible  they  should  be  deceived,** 

The  12  witnesses,  of  course,  were  the  12  apostles.  Of  the  probity 
of  Judas  Isoaiiot  there  is  irrefragable  evidence  in  the  gospels.  As 
to  the  other  11  there  is  not  any  super-abundance  of  evidence  of 
their  good  sense.  They  were  all,  except  possibly  Matthew,  of  the 
humblest,  probably  not  the  least  honest,  nor  the  least  credulous 
class  of  society.  Among  the  circumstances  which  are  related,  are 
that  a  sign  was  again  and  again  refused,  when  those  of  the  higher 
classes  were  present.  And  as  to  the  impossibility  of  their  being 
deceived,  the  evidence  is  about  as  strong  as  that  of  the  probity  <^ 
Judas  Iscariot.  Their  minds  seem  to  have  been  more  intent  upon 
their  precedence,  and  the  thrones  on  which  they  should  respectively 
sit  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ruling  each  one  of  the  12  tribes  of 
Israel,  rather  than  on  acquiring  the  knowledge  how  to  govern  their 
subjects,  or  on  a  sceptical  investigation  of  the  miraculous  nature  of 
the  performances  wrought  before  their  eyes. 

Moreover  of  those  undeceivable  witnesses  we  have  only  the 
testimony  of  2,  assuming  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  John  to  be 
genuine.  Their  narratives  are  in  a  sad  state  of  inconsistency,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  either  of  these  personal  witnesses  was 
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called  unto  the  governor  and  oflfered  the  alternative  of  martyrdom 
or  retractation. 

These  witnesses  are  under  examination  in  another  volume.  They, 
as  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  the  Chronicler,  and  the  performances  of 
which  they  were  witnesses,  escaped  the  naughty  process  of  sceptical 
cross-examination. 

The  Spiritual, — Imagination  is  one  of  the  endowments  of  the 
mind  designed  for  the  increase  of  happiness ;  perhaps  not  confined 
to  the  mind  of  man ;  the  dog  dreams  as  well  as  the  prophet. 

The  wanderings  of  the  imagination  beyond  the  limits  of  nature 
into  an  unreal  world  among  the  phantoms  of  its  own  creation  may 
produce  pleasure  and  a  delightful  hope  of  future  enjoyment.  Its 
phantasmagoria  may  be  beneficial  when  exhibited  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  virtue,  and  as  the  reward  of  doing  good  ;  and  the  terrible 
imaginery  of  a  disturbed  conscience  may  restrain  from  crime. 

But  to  produce  pleasure  and  beneficial  results,  the  imagination 
must  be  free.  He  whose  imagination  is  governed  by  the  priest  is 
the  most  abject  and  miserable  of  slaves. 

*  The  free  imagination  may  picture  and  people  a  non-natural 
spiritual  world  of  its  own ;  but  cannot  bring  its  existences  into 
actual  conflict  with  natural  phenomena. 

The  love  of  the  marvellous,  the  admiration  of  phenomena  which  we 
do  not  understand,  may  also  conduce  to  the  increase  of  happiness ; 
and  also  of  mental  energy,  when  it  leads  to  investigation. 

But  the  exhibition  of  phenomena  and  performances,  as  miracles, 
to  those  unable  to  understand  or  detect  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
delusion  and  deceiving  into  a  belief  that  they  are  evidences  of  a 
supernatural  power  in  the  exhibitor,  is,  though  the  purity  of  his 
motives  may  mitigate  the  ofience,  the  act  of  an  impostor,  tending 
to  cheat  his  believers  of  their  reason,  the  noblest  attribute  of 
man. 

Myth,  allegory,  fable,  novel,  and  even  romance,  may  conduce  to 
the  increase  of  happiness,  by  the  amusement  which  they  afibrd,  and 
may  inculcate  lessons  of  virtue  in  the  most  agreeable  and  efiective 
mode. 

But  when  they  are  taught  as  reality  and  truth  they  undermine 
the  intellect  and  grossly  deceive. 

Oods. — The  earliest  sentiments  of  religion  are  awakened  by  natural 
phenomena— the  glowing  morning  and  life-giving  light  attending 
the  Baal,  Phoibos,  Apollo,  Sun,  the  lord  of  the  glorious  day — 
the  serene  splendour  of  the  cerulean  sky  attending  the  chaste 
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Ashtaroth,  Astarte,  queen  of  Heaven,  Artemis,  Diana,  Moon,  the 
lady  of  the  lovely  night,  and  the  host  of  heaven,  the  brilliant 
attendants  of  her  court ;  or,  in  her  absence,  reigning  in  graduated 
splendour  and  dignity  alone.  These  are  to  the  young  mind  the 
gods  of  admiration,  composure,  and  joy,  ordaining  a  worship  of 
gratitude,  order,  harmony,  and  love. 

Their  angels  and  messengers  are  splendid  auroras,  rapid  aerolites, 
lovely  meteors,  and  bright  coruscations,  reflections  and  refractionii 
of  light. 

The  frightful  eclipse  obscuring  the  lord  of  the  Day,  and 
threatening  with  extinction  the  lady  of  the  Night ;  the  comet 
advancing  in  the  terrors  ?of  increasing  flame  to  consume  the 
world — terrible  meteors  blazing  through  the  discoloured  haze — 
impenetrable  darkness,  the  hurricane,  the  storm  with  its  light- 
nings and  thunderings,  the  earthquake,  the  volcano,  destroying  or 
threatening  destruction.  These  are  the  gods  of  Fear,  Alarm,  and 
Terror  inducing  worship  in  prayer,  sacrifice  and  discontent. 

Inundation,  pestilence,  fire  and  famine  are  the  engines  and 
ministers  of  these  gods.  Their  messengers  are  shadows,  apparitions 
and  ghosts. 

The  gods  of  terror  are  the  most  intensely  worshipped  with  tean, 
and  prayers,  and  sacrifices,  to  obtain  or  purchase  their  favour  or 
allay  their  wrath. 

The  gods  of  love  obtain  admiration  and  love,  and  joy,  they 
spontaneously  bestow  all  their  bounties  and  blessings.  Gratitude 
offers  the  fruits  of  the  season,  and  the  wine  which  oheereth  the 
hearts  of  gods  and  men. 

Of  supplication  they  have  no  need,  or  of  the  flesh  or  the  blood,  or 
the  sweet  savour  of  sheep,  oxen,  or  goats.  Their  gifts  are  spon- 
taneous.    They  require  no  bribe. 

The  gods  of  terror  are  the  patrons  of  the  priest,  who,  ministering 
in  their  service,  and  supplying  their  voracity,  is  of  course  entitled 
to  his  reward. 

This  was  the  general  phase  of  the  worships  which  prevailed  in 
Asia  west  of  Euphrates  in  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  judges  and 
their  earlier  kings. 

Worships  ofPalestina  Major. — It  is  not  proposed  to  inquire  into 
the  innumerable  and  irreconciliable  superstitions  with  which 
Canaan  and  the  neighbouring  countries  were  afflicted,  or  the 
fantastical  rites  and  ceremonies  by  which  tKey  were  attended ;  but 
merely  as  to  such  of  those  which  most  affected  the  Hebrew  and 
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mixed  peoples  of  Palestine,  and  with  which  the  Adonites  were  in 
constant  conflict. 

Elohim,  the  powers,  the  gods,  or  the  concentration  of  all  powers. 
However  low  an  estimate  Semitic  nations  may  have  entertained  of 
Deity,  they  di£fered  little  from  the  scientific  in  using  the  word  El 
for  god,  and  Elohim  for  gods,  the  powers  or  the  concentration  of 
the  powers  deemed  divine. 

El  and  Elohim  were  common  to  these  peoples,  one  of  which  was 
the  Hebrews. 

Baal  was,  like  Adoni,  a  word  of  dignity,  and  was  the  proper 
name  among  some  of  the  Palestinians,  including  Hebrews,  other 
than  Adonians,.  of  their  god  or  chief  god,  and  Baalim  of  the 
associated  gods  or  powers,  Baal,  Ashtsux^th,  and  the  host  of  heaven. 
Baal  was  regarded  as  being,  in  fact,  'or  as  indicating,  the  sun; 
Ashtaroth  (Astarte)  as  being,  in  fact,  or  as  indicating,  the 
moon.  And  they  and  the  stars  from  their  actual  influences  were 
regarded  as  living,  vigorous,  active  powers,  interested  in  the 
affairs  of  the  earth  over  which  they  appeared  in  alternations  to 
reign,  and  to  pour  their  blessings. 

The  word  Baal  retained  its  dignity  among  the  people  of  Judea 
to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  was,  like  Adoni, 
associated  with  proper  names.  Indeed,  it  maintained  its  pre- 
dominance in  the  popular  worship,  notwithstanding  all  the 
declamations  and  stratagems  of  the  Adonite  writers  and  priests. 

Baal-Shemesh  of  the  Hebrews,  Beel-Samun  of  the  Phoenicians, 
god  of  the  Sun  or  lord  of  Heaven,  seems  to  have  been  a  general 
title  of  the  Palestinian  god. 

Baal-Perusim,  the  lord  of  springs,  or  the  bursting  out  of  waters, 
appears  to  have  been  the  appellation  of  a  Philistine  deity,  whose 
temple  or  sanctuary  David  destroyed  in  one  of  his  wars.  As  this 
was  near  Jerusalem,  the  title  may  have  been  recognized  in  other 
parts  of  Palestine. 

Baal-berith,  the  god  of  the  covenant,  of  contracts,  and  good  fEuth, 
was  common  to  the  Canaanites  and  Hebrews;  his  temple  was 
preserved  at  Shechem  after  it  was  acquired  by  Qideon.  The 
Adonites  alone  repudiated  the  god  of  good  faith. 

Baal-Shalisha  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  sort  of  trinity, 
a  triune  god :  if  more  reliance  than  we  are  prepared  to  accord  to 
them  can  be  placed  on  their  arguments,  it  may  have  indicated  the 
past,  present,  and  future,  the  self-existent,  the  eternal,  tlie  '*  I  am," 
the  **  Yahaveh  "  of  the  pentateuch. 
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Baal-Feor,  the  god  of  mount  Feor,  merely  implies  that  Baal  was 
worshipped  there.  Some  impute  to  his  worship  obsoene  riteB,  but 
without  any  authority  worthy  of  notice.  Hosea  ix.  10,  is  cited :  **  I 
found  Israel  like  grapes  in  the  wilderness ;  I  saw  your  prophets  as 
the  firstripe  in  the  fig  tree  at  her  first  time ;  but  they  went  to 
Baal-peor,  and  separated  themselves  unto  that  shame,  and  their 
abominations  were  according  as  they  loved."  Shame  and  abomina- 
tion were  epithets  by  which  the  levitical  prophets  civilly  desoribed 
all  gods  but  their  own. 

Baal-Tamar,  god  or  goddess  of  the  Palm,  was  probably  a  local 
epithet,  indicative  of  a  region  of  palms,  perhaps  adopted  in  Jericho 
or  its  neighbourhood — the  City  of  Palms — and  by  the  Christians  in 
the  procession  of  their  god. 

Baal-zeboth,  the  god  of  hosts  of  the  Philistines,  the  Cl-Sabaoth 
among  the  Hebrews  (corrupted  by  levitical  vulgarity  into  Beelze- 
bub, god  of  flies),  is  in  the  New  Testament  mentioned  as  the  chief 
of  the  popular  gods.  This  vituperative  expression  is  introduced 
into  the  gospels. 

Baal  is  sometimes  described  by  a  name  as  indicative  of  two 
sexes,  and  at  other  times  Baal  and  Astharoth  are  described  (Baalim) 
as  husband  and  wife,  implying  the  life-producing,  progenitive  or 
fertilizing  powers ;  as  Osiris  and  Isis  among  the  Egyptians,  Zeiu 
and  Here  among  the  Greeks,  and  Jupiter  and  Juno  among  the 
Eomans,  and  many  other  deities  of  these  nations,  and  of  idmost 
every  other  people.  The  idea  is  not  absent  from  the  Christian  faith 
— Jesus  is  the  son  of  god  by  a  woman.  Yet  in  Calmet,  p.  607,  we 
find,  *'  It  would  seem  as  if  idolatry  were  called  fornication,  because 
fornication  was  attendant  on  idolatry,  and  no  wonder,  as  the 
changing  or  united  sexes  of  the  idols  contributed  to  promote  that 
crime  in  their  worshippers — certainly  not  less  than  companions  of 
each  sex  were  objects  of  their  adoration."  He  cites  these  passages — 
Judges  ii.  13;  iii.  7;  vi.  38 ;  x.  6;  2  Kings,  xvii.  16;  xxi.  3,  &c.; 
he  infers  (we  question  the  accuracy  of  the  inference)  that  "  Ashreth 
or  Ashtoreth  was  the  female  companion  of  Baal."  And  in  these 
sentiments  many  pious  Christians  concur. 

Might  not  one  of  the  idolaters  say,  "  Take  the  beam  out  of  thine 
own  eye  before  thou  takest  the  mote  out  of  mine." 

The  reader  need  hardly  to  be  reminded  that  fornication, 
adultery,  abomination,  and  even  an  unmentionable  vice^  are  expi^s- 
sions  by  which  the  Adonites  calumniate  every  worship  but  their 
own.     The  use  of  them  has  no  reference  to  morals. 
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Adonis  is  a  name  of  Baal,  as  the  god  of  joy.  The  worship 
of  Adonis,  though  wide  spread,  was  not  universal.  It  was 
almost  confined  among  the  PhoenicianB  and  Canaanites  to  the 
female  sex.  It  had  not  the  dignity  of  the  worship  of  Baal  and 
Ashtaroth.  It  was  celehrated  during  a  festival  of  joy  on  the 
approach  of  spring — a  May-day  of  dancing  and  flowers,  when  the 
May-pole  is  as  seriously  worshipped  by  Christians  as  Adonis  was 
by  Syrian  maids. 

There  was  also  a  funeral  festival  or  fast  of  mourning,  for  Adonis, 
when,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  the  summer  god  departed,  but  not 
without  hope  of  resurrection  in  spring. 

Ezekiel  viii.  14^16.  Then  he  brought  me  to  the  door  of  the 
gate  of  Adoni's  house,  which  was  toward  the  north,  and  behold 
there  sat  women  weeping  for  Tammuz.  Then  said  he  unto  me. 
Hast  thou  seen  this,  0  son  of  man  ?  turn  thee  yet  again,  and  thou 
shalt  see  greater  abominatious  than  these.  And  he  brought  me 
into  the  inner  court  of  Adoni's  house,  and,  behold,  at  the  door  of 
the  temple  of  Adoni,  between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  were  about 
25  men,  with  their  backs  toward  the  temple  of  Adoni,  and  their 
faces  toward  the  east ;  and  they  worshipped  the  sun  toward  the 
east. 

The  greatness  of  the  abomination  does  not  appear  to  have 
consisted  in  any  indecency  or  impropriety  of  worship,  but  in  the 
desecration  of  the  shrine  which  the  prophet  was  anxious  to 
appropriate  to  his  own  cult. 

The  women  mourning  for  the  temporary  death  of  their  god  on 
the  banks  of  the  encrimsoned  river  Adonis,  and  uttering  impre- 
cations against  the  tooth  of  the  crael  wild  boar  which  had  gored 
him,  and  the  women  weeping  for  Tammuz  (Adonis)  in  the  court  of 
the  temple  of  Jeruscdem,  and  the  women  joining  in  the  j(»yous 
festival  on  his  resurrection  at  the  return  of  spring,  bear  a  typical 
resemblance  to  mournings  and  festivals  throughout  Europe  at 
the  present  day. 

The  distinction  is,  that  with  the  former,  only  the  god  of  the 
seasons ;  with  the  latter,  that  the  only  god  of  the  universe  was 
temporarily  dead. — Are  these  the  results  of  similar  sentiments,  or, 
are  they  variations  from  some  ancient  myth  ? 

Which  is  the  most  absurd,  the  village  girls  weeping  and 
throwing  flowers  on  the  imaginary  grave  of  their  fairy  idol,  or 
a  pontiff  or  priest  at  this  day  proclaiming  the  unity  of  trinity, 
and  the  trinity  of  unity,  and  that  an  indivisible  member  of  that 
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trinity  in  unity,  that  is,  the  whole  trinity  and  unity,  their  god  of 
the  universe,  was  for  3  days  dead  and  buried  in  an  earthly 
tomb.  The  universe  during  that  period  must  have  been  without 
a  god. 

How  does  this  consist  with  the  doctrine  of  a  momentarily 
superintending  personal  god  ? 

Chemosh  is  the  name  under  which  the  Moabites  are  described 
as  worshipping  Baal — it  is  said  to  mean  swiftness,  and  so  to  evince 
their  notion  of  the  sun.  It  is  probable  that  the  religions  notions 
of  the  people  of  Moab  to  a  great  extent  accorded  'with  those  of 
their  Canaanite  neighbours,  with  some  variation  arising  from  the 
Arabian  worship  of  the  south  and  east,  yet  the  Arabian  notions  of 
deity  di£fered  not  much. 

The  most  terrible  name  under  which  Baal  was  w^orshipped  was 
Molech,  Moloch,  Milcolm,  or  Milcom,  regarded  by  the  Hebrews 
as,  more  peculiarly,  an  Ammonite  god.  His  worship,  however, 
extended  into  Palestine  and  fsx  beyond. 

It  was,  probably,  a  designation  applied  to  Baal  as  the  god  of 
fire. 

The  peculiar  terror  to  his  name  arose  from  its  association  with 
the  ceremony  of  initiating  children  into  the  worship  of  Baal 
by  passing  them  between  two  fixes,  as  Adonians  and  others  were 
initiated  by  circumcision,  and  Christians  by  water  and  the  sign  of  a 
cross. 

The  destruction  of  the  children  by  fire  was  not  physical,  but 
allegorical.  According  to  levitical  writers,  especially  the  prophets, 
dedication  to  any  worship,  except  their  own,  was  destruction,  as 
attending  it  was  called  whoredom,  fornication,  and  other  foul 
names.  However,  the  fire  did  as  little  harm  to,  and  inflicted 
less  pain  upon,  the  children  than  the  Jewish  rite.  This  was  the 
baptism  of  Hezekiah. 

Both  of  the  most  pious  kings  of  Judah,  Hezekiah  and  Josiah, 
had  been  consecrated  to  Molech  by  this  baptism  of  fire.  Had 
passing  through  the  fire  been,  as  by  some  interpreted,  an  actual 
sacrifice  by  immolation  to  Molech,  neither  of  these  pious  princes 
would  have  lived  to  destroy  his  altar,  and  murder  his  priests. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Ahaz  had  any  son,  except  Hezekiah, 
and  the  text  to  be  cited  indicates  that  Hezekiah  was  his  only  son, 
yet— 

2.  Kings  xvi.  He  (Ahaz)  walked  in  the  way  of  the  kings  of 
Israel,  yea,  and  made  his  Fon  to  pass  through  the  fire  according  to 
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the  abomination  to  the  heathen,  whom  Adoni  cast  out  before  the 
Bene  Israel. 

Maoasseh,  the  non-Adonian  son  of  Hezekiah,  was  the  father  of 
Amon,  and  the  grandfather  of  the  very  pious  Josiah.  Manasseh 
caused  his  son  to  be  consecrated  to  Baal  or  Molech  by  this 
baptism  of  fire ;  and  as  Amon  precisely  imitated  the  practice  of  his 
father,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  deviated  from  it  in  so  im- 
portant a  particular  as  the  baptism  of  his  son  and  successor  Josiah : 
who  was  consequently  baptised  by  passing  through  the  fire. 

2  Kings  xxi.  6.  And  he  (Manasseh)  made  his  son  pass  through 
the  fire,  and  observed  times,  &o, 

19.  Amon  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Adoni,  as  his 
father  Manasseh  did ;  and  he  walked  in  all  the  way  his  &ther 
walked  in,  and  served  the  idols  that  his  father  served,  and 
worshipped  them. 

AsJUaroth — Astarte  of  the  Phoenicians ;  Ashtaroth-Camaim, 
Ashtaroth  with  horns — is  by  all  regarded  as  Artemis,  the  chaste 
Diana,  the  moon.  **  We  will  certainly  do  whatsoever  thing  goeth 
forth  out  of  our  own  mouth,  to  burn  incense  unto  the  queen  of 
heaven,  and  to  pour  out  drink  offerings  unto  her,  as  we  have  done, 
we,  and  our  fathers,  our  kings,  and  our  princes,  in  the  cities  of 
Judah,  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem ;  for  then  had  we  plenty  of 
victuals,  and  were  well,  and  saw  no  evil.  But  since  we  left  oflf  to 
bum  incense  to  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  to  pour  out  drink 
offerings  unto  her,  we  have  wanted  all  things,  and  have  been  con- 
sumed by  the  sword,  and  by  the  famine"  (Jeremiah  xliv.  17,  18). 
This  is  the  reply,  recorded  by  Jeremiah, — of  all  the  men  which 
knew  their  wives  bad  burned  incense  unto  other  gods,  and  all  the 
women  that  stood  by,  a  great  multitucle,  even  all  the  people  that 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  Pathros, — to  his  exhortations 
denunciations  and  threats. 

It  is  probable  that  the  early  monuments,  to  indicate  this  goddess 
in  the  high  places,  if  any,  were  baetyli,  little  pillars  of  stone 
anointed  with  oil.  Wine,  cakes,  fruit,  and  perfumes,  constituted 
the  libation,  the  offerings  and  the  feast,  celebrated  in  honour  of  the 
chaste  and  beautiful  queen  of  heaven. 

In  aftertimes,  she  appears  to  have  been  installed  in  the  image 
of  a  heifer  with  horns,  emblematic  of  her  crescent,  beside  her 
husband  Baal  with  the  head  and  horns  of  a  bull. 

Such  were  probably  the  golden  calves  of  Jeroboam  at  Dan  and 
Bethel,  indigenous  gods  of  many  an  agiicultnral  race,  in  Egypt,  in 
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India,  and  elsewhere.  They  were  probably  gods  of  the  aborigines, 
although  Jeroboam  might  have  raised  their  reputation  among  the 
Hebrews  by  describing  them  as  worshipped  in  Egypt,  and  taking 
them  under  their  especial  care. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  want  of  chastity  as  a  rite  in  her 
worship.  She  is,  if  not  the  virgin  Diana,  a  chaste  wife  ;  and  if  she 
represent  a  Venus,  it  is  the  Venus  Urania,  the  cdestial  and  chasta 

The  Palestinians,  Canaanites,  and  Hebrews,  were  farmers, 
herdsmen  and  shepherds,  milkmaids  and  shepherdesses,  and  the 
festivals  of  Ashtaroth  were  probably  attended  with  the  frailties 
which  may  occasionally  attend  even  Christian  love  feasts,  dancings, 
and  village  wakes. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  the  general 
religion  of  the  Canaanites  and  Hebrews  was  neither  much  better 
nor  much  worse  than  that  of  other  peoples;  that  it  was  of  a 
cheerful  rather  than  stem  or  sanctimonious  character,  abounding 
in  the  simple  music  and  songs  of  peasants,  and  milkmaids,  and  the 
occasional  intonation  of  the  priest ;  hymns  on  the  mountain  tops, 
and  mirth  and  merriment  in  the  groves ;  that  after  a  while,  the 
various  races  intermarried  and  intermingled  in  their  dances  and 
holidays,  free  from  religious  antipathies,  and  that  ihib  priests 
and  priestesses  of  Baal,  Adonis  and  Ashtaroth  were  masters  and 
mistresses  of  the  ceremonies,  the  harpers,  and  minstrels,  and  leaders 
of  the  dance. 

The  sacrifices  of  animals  were  much  like  dinner-parties,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  friends  ;  the  priest  was  rewarded  for  slaying,  oooking, 
and  dressing  the  meat,  and  a  portion  was  o£fered,  like  a  Oieek 
libation,  a  ceremonial  of  respect,  and  a  token  of  gratitude,  a  grace, 
to  the  god  whose  beneficent  rays  had  produced  the  abundance  of 
the  flocks  and  the  vineyards  and  the  fields. 

These  feasts,  perhaps,  not  unfrequently  happened  when  ihid 
farmers  brought  their  surplus  sheep,  goats,  and  corn,  to  the 
market  or  fair  of  neighbouring  villages,  and  had  something  to  spare 
for  occasional  enjoyment. 

The  rude  altars  became  surrounded  by  sanctuaries  for  the  use  and 
the  protection  of  the  peasants,  and  in  larger  villages,  enriched 
by  the  passing  traffic,  for  the  lodging  and  protection  of  the 
caravans.  The  priests  consecrated  the  tabooed  place,  and  were 
justly  entitled  to  a  reasonable  reward. 

The  offerings  of  cakes  and  fruits  and  flowers  were  the  lighter 
festivals  of  the   women,   wives,   and  maids,  who   rioted   in    the 
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innocent  enjoyment  of  their  evening  parties  with  light  wine 
instead  of  tea. 

The  worships  of  Philistia. — Assyria  and  Babylon,  do  not  appear  to 
have  much  influenced  the  general  worship  of  the  Hebrews  of  Pales- 
tine until  the  time  of  Ahaz :  and  for  the  present  purpose  it  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  them  to  any  extent. 

In  addition  to  their  Baal-Zeboth — their  El-Sabaoth,  god  of  war — 
the  Philistines  worshipped,  just  as  Christians  do  their  saints, 
some  with  intense  devotion  and  others  with  a  smile,  a  brace  of 
fish  gods,  one  with  a  man-like  body,  and  a  fish-like  head,  Dagon, 
and  the  other,  Derceto,  a  sort  of  mermaid  with  a  sea-lady*s  head, 
and  a  fishy  tail. 

These  may  have  been  divinities  bom  and  bred  in  the  little 
fishing  creeks,  or  Dagon  may  have  been  derived  through  the 
caravans  from  the  allegorical  fish  god,  who  is  fabled  to  have 
imported  arts,  sciences,  and  all  manner  of  wisdom  up  the 
Persian  gulf,  and  to  have  been  set  on  a  pedestal  in  Ashdod,  as 
a  memorial  that  some  of  the  science  they  possessed  was  derived 
from  an  Eastern  source. 

Moreover  the  Philistines  are  said  to  have  worshipped  the  terrible 
Dove  —the  Semiramis,  allegorical  queen,  conqueror  from  Tigris  to 
Oxus  and  Euphrates :  the  standard  of  the  armies  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia,  which  afterwards  spread  more  alarm  through  Palestine 
than  El-Sabaoth  or  any  other  Adonian  god. 

*'  He  has  forsaken  his  covert  as  the  lion ;  for  their  land  is  desolate 
because  of  the  fierceness  of  the  Dove,  and  because  of  his  fierce 
anger."  (Jer.  xxv.  38.) 

"  He  made  many  to  fall,  yea,  one  fell  upon  another ;  and  they 
said,  Arise,  and  let  ub  go  again  to  our  own  people,  and  to  the  land 
of  oux  nativity,  from  the  sword  of  the  Dove."   (Jer.  xlvi.  16.) 

''  Cut  ofi*  the  sower  from  Babylon,  and  him  that  handleth  the 
sickle  in  the  time  of  harvest :  for  fear  of  the  sword  of  the  Dove, 
they  shall  turn  every  one  to  his  own  people,  and  shall  flee  every 
one  to  his  own  land."   (Jer.  1.  16.) 

The  Dove  has  been  here  substituted  for  the  word  *  oppressor ' 
generally  recognised  as  a  mistranslation. 

The  Dove  seems  to  be  a  less  appropriate  emblem  for  a  military 
standard  than  the  croaking  raven  or  the  fierce  eagle  ;  but  the  Lamb 
has  been  as  terrible  in  the  regions  of  Palestine ;  and  wherever  the 
priest  has  borne  that  standard  in  peace  or  war. 

The  consideration  of  the  12  great  gods  and  goddesses  of  Assyria. 
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may  be  conveniently  postponed  to  the  time  whey  they  stamped 
their  feet  upon  Hebrew  land. 

Want  of  images — BcBtyli. — The  Aborigines,  as  we  have  styled 
them,  for  the  most  part,  impersonated  or  represented  their  gods  by 
unsculptured  pillars  or  stones,  the  Hebrews  anointed  theirs  with 
oil,  to  confer  the  sacred  character  upon  them. 

The  Phoenician  temples  generally  did  not  contain  any  visible 
representation,  or,  only  some  rude  symbol  to  indicate  deity.  Mel- 
carth's  temple  at  Qades  in  Spain  contained  no  image.  Deity  was  in- 
dicated by  an  ever-burning  lamp.  (Kenrick,  Phoenicia,  307,  323.) 
The  Phoenicians,  however,  worshipped  their  deities  under  the 
imagery  of  the  unshaped  stones  called  Baetyli  on  Abaddon.  Almost 
every  god  had  a  special  Baetyli.  The  same  name  was  given  to  the 
unformed  stone  which  Ehcea  passed  off  on  Saturn  as  his  son  Jupiter. 
These  stones,  which  were  sometimes  inscribed  with  obsolete  or 
mystic  characters,  were  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  the  living 
principle,  and  to  have  an  oracular  power.  (Kenrick,  ib.) 

It  was  an  indication  of  the  antiquity  and  simplicity  of  the  worship 
of  Astarte  (Venus,  Urania,  Aphrodite),  that  her  oldest  images 
were  stones  without  any  resemblance  of  the  human  figure. 

These  rude  fetiches,  under  the  name  of  Baetyli,  appear  to  have 
been  the  earliest  objects  of  adoration  in  Asia,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  them  was  attiibuted  to  Ouranos  in  the  Phoenician 
mythology.    (Kenrick,  324.) 

The  races  of  Caanan  had,  however,  some  temples  of  a  higher 
architectural  character  than  those  of  the  Hebrews  down  to  the  time 
of  Solomon. 

There  was  one  at  Shechem,  the  house  of  Baal-berith,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  citadel,  the  treasury,  and  the  temple  of  Baal, 
the  god  of  the  covenant.  *'  His  (Abimelech's)  mother's  brethren 
spake  of  him  in  the  ears  of  all  the  men  of  Shechem  all  these  words ; 
and  their  hearts  inclined  to  follow  Abimelech ;  for  they  said,  He  is 
our  brother.  And  they  gave  him  70  pieces  of  silver  out  of  the 
house  of  Baal-berith,  wherewith  Abimelech  hired  vain  and  light  per- 
sons, which  followed  him  "  (Judges  ix.  4) ;  and  (ib.  45)  **  Abimelech 
fought  against  the  city  all  that  day  ;  and  he  took  the  city,  and  slew 
the  people  that  was  therein,  and  beat  down  the  city,  and  sowed  it 
with  salt.  And  when  all  the  men  of  the  tower  of  Shechem  heard 
that,  they  entered  into  a  hold  of  the  house  of  the  god  Berith." 
This,  however,  was  easily  set  on  fire.  (Ih.  49.) 

Nor  do  the  70  pieces  of  .silver  indicate  any  enormous  wealth, 
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although  Sheohem  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in 
Palestine,  if  not  the  greatest,  and  a  principal  station  of  the  caravans 
from  the  countries  east  of  Jordan  to  and  from  Egypt  and  Phoenicia, 
and  consequently  by  their  trafiBo  somewhat  enriched.  Nevertheless 
it  was  not  in  one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  caravans,  but  on 
a  cross  route. 

It  seems  probable  that  Baal  was  represented  in  this  temple  by 
Beetyli ;  or  more  probable,  that  the  covenant  of  Baal  for  the  security 
of  the  travellers  of  the  caravan  was  represented  in  it  by  2  such 
rude  consecrated  stones,  with  not  improbably  some  archaic  incrip- 
tions  upon  them. 

The  mystic  stones  in  the  ark  of  the  Hebrews  may  have  been  of 
the  same  character,  inscribed  with  some  runic  marks,  variously 
translated  into  10  commandments,  with  variations  in  the  translatiomi 
of  the  pentateuch. 

There  were  in  Palestine  and  Gilead,  as  in  most  other  countries, 
ancient  composite  monuments  of  stone,  many  of  which,  the  origin 
had  ceased  to  be  remembered,  although  some  of  them  have  been 
subjects  of  tradition,  and  many  more  subjects  of  speculation. 
Some  had  acquired  a  supei-stitious  veneration  and  a  religious 
character. 

Such  are  to  be  found  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  ascribed,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  time  of  the  Druids ;  such  are  to  be  found  in  many 
other  parts  of  Europe  and  in  many  parts  of  Asia. 

Some  are  supposed,  like  several  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  to 
have  been  connected  with  astronomy,  and  in  that  sense  dedicated 
to  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  or  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

Their  chief  antiquarian  value  is  as  indications  of  the  progress  of 
the  arts  attending  their  erection. 

The  rudest  of  such  monuments,  simple  unhewn  stones,  erected 
singly  and  without  sculpture,  indicate  either  the  insufficiency  of 
the  art  to  produce  anything  more  distinct,  or  the  unimportance 
of  the  object,  or  the  haste  with  which  they  were  erected. 

Their  nimiber,  or  some  order  in  their  arrangement,  would  indicate 
a  more  important  object';  but  simple,  unhewn,  prostrate,  or  upright 
stones  would  still  also  indicate  the  absence  of  any  approach  to  the 
art  of  the  sculptor. 

AVhen  the  stones  are  surmounted,  as  the  circle  at  Stonehenge  was, 
with  imposts,  especially  when  all  are  of  considerable  size  and 
weight,  and  brought  from  a  distance,  they  indicate  an  advance  in 
architectural  design  and  mechanical  contrivance. 
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The  next  indication  of  progress  is  in  carvings  of  mde  figures  or 
symbols,  such  as  are  found  in  many  savage  nations,  or  with  rones 
intended  to  serve  as  memorial  inscriptions. 

From  this  stage  it  is  an  enormous  stride  to  the  letter  and  figore- 
sculptures  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Persians,  and  Indians,  on 
the  planed  sides  and  excavated  caverns  of  rocks,  stately  obelisks 
and  magnificent  temples.  Had  the  Israelites  been  employed  in 
such  works  as  the  pyramids  and  other  monuments  of  ^E^ypt,  they 
could  not  have  been  so  long  content  with  the  Gilgal  for  their 
national  shrine. 

This  Oilgal  was  the  principal  stone  monument  of  ancient 
Palestine  in  the  Heroic  times.  It  is  ascribed  to  Joshua.  But  that 
is  not  improbably  a  myth. 

It  is  supposed  to  have  consisted  of  12  stones,  erect  and  arranged  in 
some  order,  probably  a  square  or  a  circle.  By  some  it  is  supposed 
that  the  stones  were  so  small,  that  each  could  be  carried  by  one 
man,  by  others,  and  with  more  probability,  that  they  were  of  much 
larger  dimensions.  Whatever  we  hear  of  them  affords  no  indication 
of  inscription  or  of  any  attempt  at  sculpture  ;  rather  the  reverse. 

The  other  monuments  in  Palestine  appear  to  have  been  of  less 
importance,  and  attended  with  less  veneration.  Some  few  of  them 
are  rude  altars,  and  most  of  them  erected  without  anything  but 
tradition  to  inform  future  ages,  whether  they  were  monuments  of 
superstition,  victory,  or  treaties,  or  mere  boundaries  of  tribes, 
districts,  or  farms. 

It  may  be  that  monuments  somewhat  similar  to  Gilgal  were 
erected  at  Shiloh,  Mizpeh,  and  Gibeon,  and  other  places  where 
altars  were  built. 

If  reliance  can  be  placed  (?)  on  the  accounts  of  the  inscribed  stone 
found  in  Moab,  the  people  of  that  country  had  made  far  greater 
progress  than  the  Hebrews  in  the  arts. 

Oh>Bts  and  Phantoms, — The  Palestinians,  like  other  rude  peoples, 
especially  those  dwelling  in  mountains,  deserts,  and  other  wild 
places,  believed  in  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  in  ghosts  and  angels ; 
spectres  and  phantoms  produced  by  lights,  shadows,  meteors,  and 
mists,  and  by  their  own  imaginations,  and  appearing  to  their 
fevered  fancy,  or  as  the  Adoni  which  appeared  to  Solomon  (1  Kings 
iii.  5),  and  the  angel  of  Adoni  which  appeared  to  Joseph 
(Matthew  i.  20)  in  a  dream. 

The  Worship  or  Beligion  of  the  Hebrews.— The  religion  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  except  the  small  sect  of  Adonians,  was,  from  their 
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immigration  into  Palestine,  until  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  Palestinians.  Their 
chief  deities  were  Baal,  Ashiaroth,  and  the  host  of  heaven. 

Like  other  poljtheists,  they  not  only  exhibited  no  animosity 
against,  but  acquiesced  in,  and  occasionally  accepted,  the  worship 
of  the  gods  of  earlier  races. 

Even  the  Adonians  recognized  these  as  gods,  asserting  only  that 
their  god  was  superior,  and  that  he  claimed  exclusive  worship. 

As  to  this  general  worship  from  the  immigration  to  the  time  of 
David,  often  cited  passages  of  Judges  are  conclusive. 

Judges  iii.  5.  The  Bene  Israel  dwelt  among  the  Canaanites, 
Hittites,  and  Amorites,  and  Perrizites,  and  Hivites,  and  Jebusites : 
and  they  took  their  daughters  to  be  their  wives,  and  gave  their 
daughters  to  their  sons,  and  served  their  gods. 

Judges  ii.  11.  The  Bene  Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  Adoni, 
and  served  Baalim :  and  forsook  Adoni  god  of  their  fathers,  which 
brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  followed  other  gods, 
the  gods  of  the  people,  that  were  round  about  them  .  .  .  and  served 
Baal  and  Ashtaroth. 

16.  Nevertheless,  Adoni  raised  them  up  judges,  which  delivered 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  those  that  spoiled  them.  And  yet  they 
would  not  hearken  unto  their  judges,  but  they  went  a  whoring  after 
other  gods ;  and  bowed  themselves  unto  them.  .  .  . 

19.  And  when  the  judge  was  dead,  they  returned  and  corrupted 
more  than  their  fathers  in  serving  other  gods. 

It  might  be  inferred  from  the  statements  introduced  into  Judges, 
that  the  non-Adonian  worship  had  brought  down  the  wrath  and 
fury  of  Adoni  upon  them,  and  that  on  their  repentance  he  sent 
judges  to  deliver  them — that  these  judges  had  established,  or 
attempted  to  establish,  the  worship  of  Adoni. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  interpolations,  it  does  not  appear 
from  the  legends  that  any  of  the  judges  established  any  such  wor- 
ship. As  to  most  of  them  the  legends  are  silent :  as  to  Gideon,  he 
is  represented  as  having  established  at  Ophrah  an  ephod ;  and  all 
Israel  went  thither,  a  whoring  after  it ;  which  thing  became  a  snare 
to  Gideon,  and  to  his  house. 

During  the  rule  of  Eli,  Samuel,  and  Saul,  very  little  information 
is  given  as  to  the  general  worship  of  the  northern  or  even  the 
southern  districts  of  Palestine  or  of  Gilead  ;  the  story,  so  far  as 
worship  is  concerned,  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  sacerdotal 
land,  and  the  attempts  to  establish  Adonism  there. 
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According  to  Judges,  the  worsbip  of  Micah*s  image  or  images 
flourished  in  the  city  of  Dan.  The  other  races  with  'vrliofm  tin 
Hebrews  were  intermixed  were  not  persecuted  daring  the  whole 
period  from  Eli  to  the  end  of  Solomon's  reign.  David  and 
Solomon  had  foreign  wives.  David's  body-guard  was  composed  of 
Philistines. 

1  Kings  xi.  1.  King  Solomon  loved  many  strange  'women,  to- 
gether with  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  women  of  the  Moabites, 
Ammonites,  Edomites,  Z^donians,  and  EEittites ;  of  the  nations 
concerning  which  Adoni  said  nnto  the  children  of  Israel,  Ye  shall 
not  go  in  to  them,  neither  shall  they  come  in  unto  yon ;  for  sorely 
they  will  tnm  away  yoor  heart  after  their  gods :  Solomon  claTe 
nnto  these  in  love.  .  .  . 

4.  It  came  to  pass  when  Solomon  was  old,  that  his  wives  tamed 
away  his  heart  after  other  gods ;  and  his  heart  was  not  perfi^ct 
with  Adoni  his  god,  as  was  the  heart  of  David  his  father. 

5.  For  Solomon  went  after  Ashtoreth,  the  goddess  of  the  Zidon- 
ians,  and  after  Milcom  the  abomination  of  the  Ammonites. 

6.  And  Solomon  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  Adoni,  and  went  not 
fully  after  Adoni,  as  David  his  father. 

7.  Then  did  Solomon  build  a  high  place  for  Chemosh  the  abomi- 
nation of  Moab,  in  the  hill  that  is  before  Jerusalem,  and  for  Molech, 
the  abomination  of  the  Bene  Ammon. 

8.  And  likewise  did  he  for  all  his  strange  wives,  which  burnt 
incense  and  sacrificed  unto  their  gods. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  popular  worships  remained  nndistorbed 
unto  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Solomon.  Their  high  plaoee,  groves, 
and  altars,  remained  inviolate. 

Additional  worships  had  been  introduced.  In  Jerusalem  itself, 
which  Adoni  is  said  to  have  chosen  to  place  his  name  there,  stood 
beside  the  temple  of  Adoni,  temples  erected  to  Ashtoreth,  Milcom, 
Chemosh,  and  Molech,  and  to  gods  of  his  other  wives.  It  is  not 
mentioned  that  he  built  a  temple  for  any  of  the  abominations  of 
Egypt,  although  Pharaoh's  daughter  was  his  most  distingnished 
wife. 

After  the  division  of  the  kingdoms,  the  inquiry  must  be  pursued 
in  distinct  courses,  first  as  to  Israel  Proper,  or  Samaria,  and  secondly 
as  to  Judah. 

Am  to  Samaria,  it  will  be  shown  that  the  whole  nation  was  non- 
Adonian,  except  a  few  prot-Adonian  ascetics,  who  settled  in  the 
sacerdotal  district  and  wandered  about  tormenting  the  country. 
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This  will  be  best  proved  by  short  extracts  as  to  each  of  the  kings 
of  that  country. 

1  Kings  xii.  28.  Whereupon  the  king  (Jeroboam)  took  counsel 
and  ppiade  two  caWes  of  gold,  and  said  unto  them  (tbe  people),  It  is 
too  much  for  you  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem ;  behold  tby  gods,  O  Israel, 
which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

29.  And  he  set  one  in  Beth-el  and  the  other  he  put  in  Dan. 

30.  And  this  thing  became  a  sin :  for  the  people  went  to  worship 
before  the  one,  even  unto  Dan. 

81.  And  he  made  a  house  of  high  places,  and  made  priests  of  the 
lowest  of  the  people,  which  were  not  of  the  sons  of  Levi. 

32.  And  Jeroboam  ordained  a  feast  in  the  8th  month  on  the  15th 
day  of  the  month,  like  unto  the  feast  that  is  in  Judah,  and  he 
ofifered  upon  the  altar. 

So  did  he  in  Beth-el  sacrificing  unto  the  calves  that  he  had  made : 
and  he  placed  in  Beth-el  the  priests  of  the  high  places  which  he 
had  made. 

33.  So  he  offered  upon  the  cJtar  which  he  had  made  in  Beth-el 
the  15th  day  of  the  8th  month,  even  in  the  month  which  he  had 
devised  in  his  own  heart ;  and  ordained  a  feast  unto  the  Bene  Ismel ; 
and  he  offered  upon  the  altar  and  burnt  incense. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  northern  peoples  willingly  accepted 
the  new  divinities  from  Egypt;  but  it  is  nowhere  stated  that 
Jeroboam  interfered  with  the  popular  worships.  The  worship  of 
Micah's  images  at  Dan  continued  to  be  solemnised  beside  that  of 
the  golden  ox.  Perhaps  this  was  regarded  only  as  an  emblem 
of  one  of  the  attributes  of  Baal. 

If  Jeroboam  made  any  such  speech  about  being  brought  by  the 
ox-gods  out  of  Egypt,  it  must  have  referred  to  aid  derived  from 
Pharaoh,  under  whose  protection  he  must  have  been  known  to  have 
resided,  by  the  Israelites,  who  had  summoned  him  thence  to  be 
their  chief  or  king. 

Had  the  story  of  Exodus  existed,  Jeroboam  would  surely  not 
have  made  a  statement  in  such  direct  contradiction  to  an  accepted 
tale. 

The  probability  is  that  this  is  one  of  the  clums}^  interpolations 
of  the  compiler  of  Kings,  repugnant  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
introduced. 

Nadab  was  the  son  and  immediate  successor  of  Jeroboam.  He 
reigned  only  2  years. 

1  Kings  XV.  26.    And  he  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  Adoni,  and 
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walked  in  the  way  of  his  father,  and  of  his  sin,  wherewith  he  made 
Israel  to  sin. 

Baasha  slew  and  suoceeded  Nadah,  and  reigned  24  years. 

1  Kings  xv.  84.  And  he  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  Adoni,  and 
walked  in  the  way  of  Jerohoam,  and  in  his  sin  wherewith  he  made 
Israel  to  sin. 

£lah  the  son  of  Baasha  saoceeded  his  fiftther,  and  reigned  only  2 
years.  Nothing  specific  is  said  as  to  his  sins,  but  he  is  stated  to 
have  been  slain  by  Zimri  on  account  of  the  evil  done  by  Baasha 
and  his  house. 

Zimri  reigned  only  7  days,  when  he  burnt  his  house  over  him 
and  died. 

1  Kings  xvi.  19.  For  his  sins  which  he  did  in  doing  evil  in  the 
sight  of  Adoni  in  walking  in  the  way  of  Jeroboam,  and  in  his  sin 
which  he  did,  to  make  Isl'aer  to  sin. 

Omri  succeeded  Zimri,  and  reigned  12  years. 

1  Kings  xvi.  25.  But  Omri  wrought  evil  in  the  sight  of  Adoni,  and 
did  worse  than  all  that  were  before  him,  for  he  walked  in  all  the 
way  of  Jeroboam  Ben  Nebat,  and  in  his  sin  wherewith  he  made  Israd 
to  sin,  to  provoke  Adoni  god  of  Israel  to  anger  with  their  vanities. 

Ahab  succeeded  his  father  Omri,  and  reigned  22  years. 

1  Kings  xvi.  30.  And  Ahab  the  son  of  Omri  did  evil  in  the  sight 
of  Adoni  above  all  that  were  before  him. 

31.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  if  it  had  been  a  light  thing  for  him 
to  walk  in  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  Ben  Nebat,  that  he  took  to  wife 
Jezebel  the  daughter  of  Eth-baal  king  of  the  Zidonians,  and  went 
and  served  Baal  and  worshipped  him. 

32.  And  he  reared  up  an  altar  for  Baal,  in  the  house  of  Baal, 
which  he  had  built  in  Samaria. 

33.  And  Ahab  made  a  grove;  and  Ahab  did  more  to  provoke 
Adoni  god  of  Israel  to  anger  than  all  the  kings  of  Israel  that  were 
before  him. 

The  worship  of  Baal  introduced  from  l^yre  or  Sidon  with  the 
dignity  of  a  Phoenician  temple  and  a  retinue  of  priests  under  the 
auspices  of  the  queen  was,  in  its  phase,  a  dififerent  worship  fix>m 
the  worship  of  the  sun  and  other  luminaries  of  heaven  under  the 
guidance  of  rural  priests. 

On  this  account  it  was  probably  regarded  with  feelings  of  dis- 
quiet or  dislike  by  the  votaries  of  the  popular  worships  as  well  as 
those  of  Adoni,  although  there  is  no  indication  of  either  Ahab  or 
his  queen  having  interfered  with  the  former. 
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The  ferocious  Elijah  was  apprehensive  of  an  organised  priest- 
hood, and,  like  Peter  the  Hermit,  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  it, 
and  excited  the  Adonians  and  probably  the  votaries  of  the  popular 
religion  to  a  sndden  tumult  in  which,  according  to  the  story,  they 
murdered  450  prophets  of  Baal,  and  400  prophets  of  the  groves — 
perhaps  the  new  grove  which  Ahab  bad  made. 

It  is  said  that  Jezebel  had  persecuted  the  prophets  of  Adoni : 
but  that  Obadiah,  the  governor  of  Ahab's  house,  had  maintained  100 
of  them  in  a  cave. 

With  the  subject  of  persecutions  it  will  be  convenient  to  deal 
more  fully  under  the  reigns  of  the  kings.  At  present  it  is  necessary 
to  refer  to  them  only  to  the  extent  requisite  for  showing  what  the 
worships  in  Israel  in  fact  were. 

The  establishment  of  the  Zidonian-Baalite  system  was  peculiarly 
offensive  to  the  Adonites  of  Judah.  It  was  a  wickedness  greater 
than  even  that  of  Jeroboam ;  for  Ahab  built  a  temple  for  Baal  in  the 
rival  capital,  Samaria,  probably  grander  and  more  ornate  with 
Phoenician  art  than  that  at  Jerusalem ;  and  founded  a  priesthood 
as  organised,  and  probably  as  intelligent  as  their  own. 

But  their  good  king  Jehoshaphat,  although  a  patron  of  the 
Adonians,  was  too  wise  to  be  their  slave.  He  was  at  peace  with 
Ahab.  They  therefore  could  not  help  their  heterodox  Adonian 
brethren  in  the  persecution  of  the  Phoenician  Baalites  who  had 
been  introduced  into  Samaria.  They  could  only  encourage  their 
outrages  by  applause. 

Ahaziah  succeeded  his  father  Ahab,  and  reigned  only  2  years. 

1  Kings  xxii.  52.  And  he  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  Adoni,  and 
walked  in  the  way  of  his  father,  and  in  the  way  of  his  mother, 
and  in  the  way  of  Jeroboam  Ben  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to 
sin;  for  he  served  Baal,  and  worshipped  him,  and  provoked  to 
anger  Adoni  god  of  Israel,  according  to  all  that  his  father  had 
done. 

Jehoram,  another  son  of  Ahab,  succeeded  his  brother  Ahaziah, 
and  reigned  1 2  years. 

2  Kings  iii.  2.  And  he  wrought  evil  in  the  sight  of  Adoni ;  but 
not  like  his  father  and  his  mother,  for  he  put  away  the  imago  of 
Baal  that  his  father  had  made. 

3.  Nevertheless  he  cleaved  unto  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  Ben  Nebat, 
which  made  Israel  to  sin. 

Jehoram  appears  either  to  have  been  disinclined  to  the  Neo- 
Baalism  of  his  mother,  or  to  have  felt  that  it  was  a  matter  of  policy 

2  Q  2 
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to  acquiesce  in  the  antipathy  to  it  entertained  by  the  Adonian  and 
other  worships  of  his  subjects. 

He  is  therefore  oommended  by  the  levitical  author  of  Kings  for 
discouraging  the  Neo-Baalism ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  ha^e 
persecuted  its  members,  and  he  is  censured  for  having  retained  the 
festivals  of  the  oxen ;  rivals  hated,  but  not  so  much  dreaded  aa  the 
new  temple  of  Baal. 

The  statement  that  Jehoram  had  put  away  the  image  of  Baal 
which  his  father  had  made,  is  not,  however,  quite  consistent  with 
the  story  of  Jehu. 

Jehu  is  represented  as  having  been  tempted  by  Adonite  traitors 
to  become  a  traitor  and  to  murder  his  sovereign.  But  he  did  not 
turn  out  to  their  satisfaction. 

Jehu  is  represented  as  having  destroyed  Baal  out  of  Israel  hy  a 
stratagem,  as  to  which  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 

Had  this  stood  alone,  it  would  have  been  explicable,  by  cussuming 
that  Jehoram  had  removed  the  statue  from  the  temple  and  with- 
drawn his  peculiar  patronage  from  Neo-Baalism;  bnt  the  state- 
ment, after  describing  the  insidious  assembling  and  massacre  of  the 
Baalians,  proceeds — 

2  Kings  X.  25.  And  they  went  to  the  city  of  the  house  of  Baal. 
And  they  brought  forth  the  images  out  of  the  house  of  Baal,  and 
burned  them. 

27.  And  they  brake  down  the  image  of  Baal,  and  brake  down 
the  house  of  Baal. 

With  all  these  meritorious  performances  against  Baal  and  his 
worshippers,  Jehu  was  an  unsatisfactory  Sieve  of  the  Adonite 
traitors. 

2  Kings  X.  29.  Howbeit  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  Ben  Nebat, 
who  made  Israel  to  sin,  Jehu  departed  not  from  after  them,  to  wit, 
the  golden  calves  that  were  in  Beth-el,  and  in  Dan. 

Jc^oahaz,  the  son  of  Jehu,  succeeded  him,  and  reigned  17  years. 

2  Kings  xiii.  2.  And  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of 
Adoni,  and  followed  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  Ben  Nebat,  which  made 
Israel  to  sin ;  he  departed  not  thei-efrom. 

Jehoash  suooeeded  his  father  Jehoahaz,  and  reigned  16  years. 

2  Kings  xiii.  11.  He  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of 
Adoni ;  he  departed  not  from  all  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  Ben  Nebat, 
who  made  Israel  to  sin ;  but  he  walked  therein. 

Jeroboam  II.  succeeded  his  father  Joash,  and  reigned  41  yeai^. 

2  Kings  xiv.  24.  He  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of 
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AdoDi ;  he  departed  not  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  Ben  Nebat^  who 
made  Israel  to  sin.     . 

Zachariah  succeeded  his  father  Jeroboam,  and  reigned  only 
6  months,  when  he  was  slain  by  Shallnm.  Notwithstanding  the 
shortness  of  his  reign,  it  was  thought  material  to  state — 

2  Kings  XV.  9.  And  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of 
Adoni,  as  his  fathers  had  done;  he  departed  not  from  the  sins 
of  Jeroboam  Ben  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin. 

Shallnm  succeeded  Zachariah,  whom  he  had  murdered,  but  he 
reigned  only  1  month.  Perhaps  he  was  a  tool  of  the  Adonites,  as 
nothing  is  said  against  him. 

Menahem  rose  against  Shallum,  and  slew  him,  and  inaugurated 
his  reign  by  committing  horrible  outrages  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
the  region  of  Tiphsah ;  he  reigned  10  years. 

2  Kings  XV.  18.  He  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of 
Adoni ;  he  departed  not  all  his  days  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam 
Ben  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin. 

Pekahiah  succeeded  his  father  Menahem,  and  reigned  only  2  years. 

2  Kings  XV.  24.  And  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of 
Adoni ;  he  departed  not  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  Ben  Nebat,  who 
made  Israel  to  sin. 

Pekah  murdered  and  succeeded  his  sovereign  Pekahiah,  and 
reigned  20  years. 

2  Kings  XV.  28.  And  he  did  that  which  -was  evil  in  the  sight  of 
Adoni ;  he  departed  not  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  Ben  Nebat,  who 
made  Israel  to  sin. 

Hosea  conspired  against  and  slew  Pekah,  and  reigned  9  years. 

2  Kings  xvii.  2.  And  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of 
Adoni ;  but  not  as  the  kings  of  Israel  that  were  before  him. 

It  does  not  appear  in  what  particular  respects  he  did  not  offend 
the  Adonites  so  much  as  his  predecessors. 

The  whole  story  is  wound  up  by  the  author  of  Kings  with  a 
statement,  in  effect  that,  according  to  his  notions,  all  the  people  of 
Israel  were  heathens  who  had  not  recognized  any  of  the  com- 
mandments of  Adoni,  but  worshipped  the  calves  and  other  images, 
and  Baal,  and  the  whole  host  of  heaven,  and  caused  their  children 
to  pass  through  the  fire,  and  practised  divination  and  enchant- 
ments. And  that  Adoni  was  very  angry  because  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him.  And  that  Judah  was  just  as  bad.  Also 
Judah  kept  not  the  commandments  of  Adoni,  but  walked  in  the 
statutes  of  Israel  which  they  made. 
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In  this  all  the  prophets  seem  to  concnr. 

2  Kings  xvii.  7.  For  so  it  was  that  the  Bene  Israel  had  sinned 
against  Adoni  their  god,  which  had  brought  them  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  from  under  the  hand  of  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt, 

And  had  feared  other  gods,  and  walked  in  the  statntes  of  the 
heathen,  whom  Adoni  cast  out  before  the  Bene  Israel,  and  d 
the  kings  of  Israel  which  they  had  made. 

9.  And  the  Bene  Israel  did  secretly  those  things  that  were  oot 
right  against  Adoni  their  god,  and  they  built  them  high  places  in 
all  their  cities,  from  the  tower  of  the  watchmen  to  the  fenced  city. 

10.  And  they  set  them  up  images  and  groves  in  every  high  hill, 
and  under  every  green  tree. 

11.  And  there  they  burnt  incense  in  all  the  high  plaoes,  as  did 
the  heathen  whom  Adoni  carried  away  before  them,  and  wrought 
wicked  things  to  provoke  Adoni  to  anger : 

12.  For  they  served  idols,  whereof  Adoni  had  said  nnto  them, 
Ye  shall  not  do  this  thing. 

13.  Yet  Adoni  testified  against  Israel,  and  against  Jndah,  by  all 
the  prophets,  and  by  all  the  seers,  saying.  Turn  ye  from  your  evil 
ways,  and  keep  my  commandments  and  my  statutes,  according 
to  all  the  law  which  1  commanded  your  fathers,  and  which  I  sent  to 
you  by  my  servants  the  prophets. 

14.  Notwithstanding  they  would  not  hear,  but  hardened  their 
necks,  like  to  the  neck  of  their  fathers,  that  did  not  believe  in 
Adoni  their  god. 

15.  And  they  rejected  his  statutes,  and  his  covenant  that  he 
made  with  their  fathers,  and  his  testimonies  which  he  testified 
against  them;  and  they  followed  vanity  and  became  vain,  and 
went  after  the  heathen  that  were  round  about  them,  concerning 
whom  Adoni  had  charged  them,  that  they  should  not  do  like  them. 

16.  And  they  left  all  the  commandments  of  Adoni  their  god,  and 
made  them  molten  images — 

£ven  2  calves, 

And  made  a  grove, 

And  worshipped  all  the  host  of  heaven, 

And  served  Baal. 

17.  And  they  caused  their  sons  and  their  daughters  to  pass 
through  the  fire. 

And  used  divination  and  enchantments. 

And  sold  themselves  to  do  evil  in  the  sight  of  Adoni,  to  provoke 
him  to  anger. 
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18.  Therefore  Adoni  was  very  angry  with  Israel,  and  removed 
them  out  of  his  sight ;  there  was  none  left,  but  the  tribe  of  Jndah 
only. 

19.  And  Judah  kept  not  the  commandments  of  Adoni  their  god ; 
but  walked  in  the  statutes  of  Israel,  which  they  made. 

20.  And  Adoni  rejected  all  the  seed  of  Israel,  and  a£Q[icted  them 
and  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  spoilers,  until  he  had  cast 
them  out  of  his  sight. 

21.  For  he  rent  Israel  from  the  house  of  David,  and  they  made 
Jeroboam  Ben  Nebat  king ;  and  Jeroboam  drave  Israel  from  follow- 
ing Adoni,  and  made  them  sin  a  great  sin. 

22.  For  the  Bene  Israel  walked  in  all  the  sins  of  Jeroboam 
which  he  did ;  they  departed  not  from  them,  until  Adoni  removed 
Israel  out  of  his  sight,  as  he  had  said  by  all  his  servants  the 
prophets. 

So  was  Israel  carried  away  out  of  their  own  land  to  Assyria  unto 
this  day. 

Thus  it  appears  that  throughout  the  whole  of  Oilead  and 
Palestine,  not  even  excepting  Judah,  the  aboriginal  or  native 
worships  prevailed.  In  Israel  the  worship  of  ApiH  gave  more 
pomp  to  the  ceremonies  at  Bethel  and  Dan ;  and  that  in  Samaria 
there  existed,  though  disturbed  by  a  riot,  a  more  sumptuous  worship 
of  Baal;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  fabled  covenant,  Adoni 
was  not  their  god. 

The  worships  of  Samaria  after  its  conquest  by  Assyria. — So  was 
Israel  carried  away  out  of  their  own  land  to  Assyria,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  removal  of  the  entire  population.  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  leading  families  were  removed,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  rest  to  make  room  for  the  immigration  from 
Babylon,  Cuthah,  Ava,  Hamath,  and  Sepharvaim,  and  to  produce 
such  an  intermixture  as  to  be  destructive  of  *the  notion  of 
nationality. 

In  the  account  given  in  2  Rings  xvii.  24,  there  Ib  no  indication 
of  the  establishment  of  an  Adonian  worship.  The  Prot-Adonite 
Nazarites  were  probably  removed  as  dangerous  stirrers  up  of 
rebellion,  and  one  or  more  of  the  less  troublesome  sent  back -again 
at  the  instance  of  the  more  quiet  Adonians  at  Bethel,  whose 
worship  appears  to  have  been  blended  with  that  of  the  calf. 

The  levitical  writer,  anxious  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  Adoni, 
informs  us  that  the  mixed  people  were  taught  to  fear,  and  feared 
him;  but  their  mode  of  manifesting  that  fear  is  curious.     They 
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feared  Adoni,  bnt  they  worshipped  other  goda,  tHe  gods  of  tbeir 
natiTe  cotmtriefl.  And  they  appointed  unto  them  priests  '^of  ik 
lowest  of  them,"  therefore  not  Adcmites. 

The  Babylonians  worshipped  Sooooth-benoth ;  the  Chitbits, 
Nergal ;  the  Hamathites,  AshJTna ;  the  ATites,  Nikhaz  and  Tartak; 
the  Sephanrites,  Adrammdech  and  AiiAmT>M»l<»^  Tli^  fetzsd 
Adoni,  and  serred  their  own  gods,  after  the  maTiTw^r  of  the  nations 
whom  they  carried  away  £rom  thence.  Unto  this  day  they  do  sfis 
the  former  manners ;  they  fear  woi  Adcmi,  neither  do  they  'alia 
their  statutes,  nor  after  their  ordinances,  or  afier  the  law  ani 
commandment  which  Adoni  commanded  the  Bene  Jacob,  whom  he 
named  IsraeL  So  these  nations  feared  Adoni,  atw^  serred  tiwir 
graven  images,  both  their  diildren  and  their  children's  childzen; 
as  did  their  Others,  so  do  they  nnto  this  day. 

Thns,  so  long  as  the  Assyrian  was  powerfdl  enough  to  protect 
them,  each  of  the  varions  peoples  of  Samaria  enjoyed  theh*  own 
worship.  But,  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  the  Assyrian  empire  had 
been  broken  to  pieces.  It  was  threatened  by  Chaldea ;  ai^  ^SJ^ 
was  preparing  to  invade  it  Samaria  had  lost  the  protection  of  iti 
NineTite  sovereign,  and  was  occnpied  by  peoples  of  different  races 
and  worships  without  any  bond  of  union. 

In  this  condition  it  lay  when  the  Adonites,  mad  vrith  the  soocess 
of  their  forgery  in  Jndah,  headed  by  their  mad  king,  and  followed 
by  a  crew  of  maniacs  and  plonderers,  rushed  in  npon  this  defence- 
less country,  to  enforce  the  newly-framed  statutes  of  Adoni,  and  to 
execute  the  exterminating  ordinations  of  the  Psendo-Mosee. 

In  their  pious  fury  they  destroyed  the  altar  at  Bethel,  and 
the  high  places  and  altars  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  they  slew  the 
priests  of  the  high  places,  and,  vampire  like,  they  violated  the 
graves,  dug  up  the  bones,  and  with  them  desecrated  the  altais— a 
sweet-savoured  sacrifice  to  Adoni ! 

Scriptural  Authorities, — 2  Kings  xvii.  24,  The  king  of  Asyria 
brought  men  from  Babylon,  and  from  Cuthah,  and  &om  Avm,  and 
from  Hamath  and  from  Sepharvaim,  and  placed  them  in  the  cities 
of  Samaria  instead  of  the  Bene  Israel,  and  they  possessed  Samaria, 
and  dwelt  in  the  cities  thereof. 

25.  And  so  it  was  that,  at  the  banning  of  their  dwelling  there, 
that  they  feared  not  Adoni :  therefore  Adoni  sent  lions  among 
them,  which  slew  i»ome  of  them. 

2f>.  Wherefore  they  spake  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  raying.  The 
nations  which   thou   hast   removed,  and   placed   in   the   cities  of 
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Samaria,  know  not  the  manner  of  the  god  of  the  land  ;  therefore  he 
hath  sent  lions  among  them,  and,  behold,  they  slay  them,  because 
they  know  not  the  manner  of  the  god  of  the  land. 

27.  Then  the  king  of  Assyria  commanded,  saying,  Carry  thither 
one  of  the  priests  whom  ye  brought  from  thence,  and  let  him  go 
and  dwell  there,  and  let  him  teach  them  the  manner  of  the  god  of 
the  land. 

28.  Then  one  of  the  priests  whom  they  had  carried  away  from 
Samaria  came  and  dwelt  in  Beth-el,  and  taught  them  how  they 
should  fear  Adoni. 

29.  Howbeit  every  nation  made  gods  of  their  own,  and  put  them 
in  the  houses  of  the  high  places,  which  the  Samaritans  had  made, 
every  nation  in  their  cities  wherein  they  dwelt. 

30.  The  men  of  Babylon  made  Succotii-benoth. 
llie  men  of  Cuth  made  Nergal. 

The  men  of  Hamath  made  Ashima. 

31.  The  Avites  made  Nibhaz  and  Tartak. 

The  Sepharvites  burnt  their  children  in  the  fire  to  Adram- 
melech  and  Anammelech,  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim. 

32.  So  they  feared  Adoni,  and  made  unto  themselves  of  the 
lowest  of  them  priests  of  the  high  places,  which  sacrificed  for  them 
in  the  houses  of  the  high  places. 

33.  They  feared  Adoni,  and  served  their  own  gods  after  the 
manner  of  the  nations  whom  they  carried  away  from  thence. 

34.  Unto  this  day  they  do  after  the  former  manners ;  they  fear 
not  Adoni,  neither  do  they  after  their  statutes,  or  after  their  ordi- 
nances, or  after  the  law  and  commandment  which  Adoni  commanded 
the  Bene  Jacob,  when  he  named  them  Israel  ; 

35.  AVith  whom  Adoni  had  made  a  covenant,  and  charged  them, 
saying.  Ye  shall  not  fear  other  gods,  nor  bow  yourselves  to  them, 
nor  serve  them,  nor  sacrifice  to  them;  but  Adoni,  who  brought 
you  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  with  great  power  and  a  stretched- 
out  arm,  him  shall  ye  fear,  and  him  shall  ye  worship,  and  to  him 
shall  ye  do  sacrifice. 

37.  And  the  statutes,  and  the  ordinances,  and  the  law  and  the 
commandment  which  he  wrote  for  you,  ye  shall  observe  to  do  for 
evermore ;  and  ye  shall  not  fear  other  gods. 

38.  And  the  covenant  that  I  have  made  with  you  ye  shall  not 
forget;  neither  bhall  ye  fear  other  gods. 

39.  But  Adoni  your  god  ye  shall  fear,  and  he  shall  deliver  you 
out  of  the  hand  of  your  enemies: 
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40.  Howbeit,  they  did  not  hearken,  but  they  did  after  their 
former  manner. 

41.  So  these  nations  feared  Adoni,  and  served  their  graTeo 
images,  'both  their  children,  and  their  children's  obildren ;  as  did 
their  fathers,  so  do  they  unto  this  day. 

But  the  time  of  persecution  came — ^not  fix)ni '  their  own  rulers, 
but  from  neighbouring  savages  rushing  in  upon  the  land. 

2  Kings  xxiii.  15.  Moreover  the  altar  that  was  at  Beth-el,  and 
the  high  place  which  Jeroboam  Ben  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to 
sin,  had  made,  both  that  altar  and  the  high  place  he  (Josiah) 
brake  down,  and  burned  the  high  plaoie  and  stamped  it  small 
to  powder,  and  burned  the  grove.  And  as  Josiali  turned  him- 
self, ho  espied  the  sepulchres  that  were  there  in  the  mount, 
and  sent,  and  took  the  bones  out  of  the  sepulchres  and  burned 
them  upon  the  altar,  and  polluted  it  according  to  the  word  of 
Adoni.  .  .  . 

19.  And  all  the  houses  also  of  the  high  places  that  were  in  the 
cities  of  Samaria,  which  the  kings  of  Israel  had  made  to  provoke 
Adoni  (Yahavch)  to  anger,  Josiah  took  away ;  and  did  to  them 
according  to  all  the  acts  that  he  did  to  Beth-el. 

20.  And  he  slew  all  the  priests  of  the  high  places  that  were 
there  upon  the  altars,  and  burned  meu's  bones  upon  them,  and 
returned  to  Jerusalem. 

JuDAH. — As  to  Judah  it  will  be  shown  by  similar  extracts,  that 
although  the  kings  during  the  far  greater  portion  of  the  period 
followed  the  worship  of  Adoni,  almost  the  entire  people  retained 
their  ancient  worships. 

It  has  been  ali'eady  shown  that,  in  his  latter  years,  Solomon, 
relieved  perhaps  from  the  ascendency  of  Zadok  and  his  class,  was 
in  his  heart  turned  away  from  Adoni  towards  other  gods :  and 
that  at  his  death,  in  addition  to  the  popular  seats  of  worship,  the 
high  places,  and  the  groves,  there  stood  in  Jerusalem  temples  to 
Adoni  and  several  other  gods.  Even  the  kings  of  Judah  who 
favoured  the  Adonian  sect,  except  Joash,  while  under  the  domina- 
tion of  Jehoiada,  and  Hezekiah,  and  Josiah,  had  sufficient  wisdom 
to  allow  the  rest  of  their  subjects  to  pursue  their  own  religious 
rites.  The  temples  erected  by  Solomon  for  the  worshippers  of 
other  gods  were  not  disturbed  until  Josiah  s  reign. 

Behoboam  succeeded  his  father  Solomon  as  king  of  Judah,  and 
reigned  17  years. 

1.  Kings  xiv.  22.  And  Judah  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  Adoni,  and 
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they  provoked  him  to  jealousy  with  their  sins  whioh  they  had 
committed  above  all  that  their  fathers  had  done. 

23.  They  also  built  them  high  places,  and  images,  and  groves 
on  every  high  hill,  and  under  every  green  tree,  and  there  were 
also  sodomites  in  the  land,  and  they  did  according  to  all  the 
abominations  of  the  nations  which  Adoni  oast  out  before  the 
Bene  Israel. 

Abijam  succeeded  his  father  Asa,  and  reigned  3  years. 

1  Kings  XV.  3.  And  he  walked  in  all  the  sins  of  his  &ther,  which 
he  had  done  before  him. 

Down  to  this  time  it  is  apparent  that  neither  the  popular 
worships  in  the  groves,  or  high  places,  nor  the  temples  which 
Solomon  had  erected  for  the  foreign  worships  had  been  interfered 
with. 

Maachah  the  wife  of  Behoboam  or  of  Abijam,  which  the  text 
renders  doubtful,  had  introduced  some  additional  worship. 

Asa  the  son  or  brother  of  Abijam,  which  the  text  renders  equally 
doubtful,  succeeded  Abijam  and  reigned  41  years. 

1  Kings  XV.  11.  And  Asa  did  what  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  Adoni, 
as  did  David  his  father.  And  he  took  away  the  sodomites  out  of 
the  land,  and  removed  all  the  idols  which  his  fieithers  had  made, — 
and  destroyed  his  mother's  idol. 

14.  But  the  high  places  were  not  removed. 

Jehoshaphat  succeeded  Asa  his  father,  and  reigned  25  years. 

1  Kings  xxii.  43.  And  he  walked  in  all  the  ways  of  Asa  his 
father :  he  turned  not  aside  from  it,  doing  that  which  was  right  in 
the  eyes  of  Adoni. 

Nevertheless  the  high  places  were  not  taken  away;  for  the 
people  offered  and  burnt  incenee  yet  in  the  high  places. 

Jehoram  succeeded  to,  or  rather  becamo  associated  in,  the  kingdom 
with  Jehoshaphat  his  father,  and  reigned  8  years. 

2  Kings  viii.  18.  Be  walked  in  the  way  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  as 
did  the  house  of  Ahab ;  for  the  daughter  of  Ahab  was  his  wife,  and 
he  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  Adoni. 

Ahaziah  succeeded  his  father  Jehoram,  and  reigned  1  year. 

2  Kings  viii.  27.  And  he  walked  in  the  way  of  the  house  of 
Ahab,  and  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  Adoni. 

Athaliah  the  mother  of  Ahaziah,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  her  son  and  reigned  6  years,  when  she  was  murdered  by 
a  conspiracy  headed  by  the  Adonite  priest  Jehoiada. 

It  miuit  be  assumed  that,  according  to  the  view  of  the  compiler 
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of  Kings,   8he  did  evil   in   the  sight  of  Adoni,    as   she  ww  a 

daughter  of  Ahab. 

On  the  death  of  Athaliah,  Jehoash  (or  Joash).  a  child  of  the 
age  of  7  years,  was  put  on  the  throne  by  tlie  priest  and  iii> 
companions  in  the  conspiracy.  He  nominally  reigned  40  yean. 
Or  rather  for  the  first  18  or  20  years  Jehoiada  ruled  the  king»1«B 
in  his  name. 

2  Kings  xii.  2.  And  Jehoash  did  that  which  ^v^aa  rig^ht  in  tLe 
sight  of  Adoni  all  the  days  wherein  Jehoiada  the  prieet  instmcted 
him. 

3.  But  the  high  places  were  not  taken  away :  the  people  still 
sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  in  the  high  places. 

Araaziah  succeeded  his  father  Joash,  and  reigned  29  years,  and 
did  what  was  right  in  the  sight  of  Adoni. 

2  Kings  xiv.  4.  Howbeit  the  high  places  were  not  taken  away ; 
as  yet  the  people  did  sacrifice  and  burnt  inoense  on  tlie  hi^ 
places. 

Azariah  (Uzziah)  succeeded  his  father  Amaziah,  at  the  age  of 
16,  and  reigned  52  years,  and  did  what  was  right  in  the  sight 
of  Adoni. 

2  Kings  XV.  4.  Save  that  the  high  places  were  not  removed,  the 
people  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  still  on  the  high  plaoes. 

Jotham  succeeded  his  father  Uzziah,  and  reigned  16  years,  and 
he  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  Adoni. 

2  Kings  XV.  35.  Howbeit  the  high  places  were  not  removed; 
the  people  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  still  in  the  high  places. 

Abaz  succeeded  his  father  Jotham. 

2  Kings  xvi.  2.  Abaz  was  20  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign, 
and  reigned  16  years  in  Jerusalem;  and  did  not  that  which  is 
right  in  the  sight  of  Adoni. 

3  But  he  walked  in  the  way  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  yea,  and 
made  his  son  to  pass  through  the  fire,  according  to  the  abominations 
of  the  heathen,  whom  Adoni  had  cast  out  before  the  Bene  Israel. 

4.  And  he  saciificed  and  burnt  incense  in  the  high  plaees,  and 
on  the  hills,  and  under  every  green  tree. 

10  And  king  Ahaz  went  to  Damascus  to  meet  Tiglath-pileser 
king  of  Assyria,  and  saw  an  altar  that  was  at  Damascus :  and 
king  Ahaz  sent  to  Urijah  the  priest,  the  fashion  of  the  altar 
and  the  pattern  of  it,  according  to  all  the  workmanship  thereof. 

11.  And  Urijah  the  priest  built  an  altar  according  to  all  that 
king  Ahaz  had  sent  from  Damascus. 
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At  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Samaria  by  the  Assyrians — 

2  Kings  xvii.  19.  There  was  none  left  but  the  tribe  of  Judah 
only. 

Also  Judah  kept  not  the  commandants  of  Adoni  their  god,  but 
walked  in  the  statutes  of  Israel,  which  they  made. 

And  Adoni  rejected  all  the  seed  of  Israel,  and  afflicted  them, 
and  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  spoilers,  until  he  had  cast 
them  out  of  his  sight. 

See  the  rest  of  this  summary  in  2  Kings  xvii.,  extracted 
already. 

Hezekiah  succeeded  his  father  Ahaz,  and  reigned  29  years. 

2  Kings  xviii.  3.  And  he  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight 
of  Adoni,  according  to  all  that  David  his  father  did. 

4.  He  removed  the  high  places,  and  brake  the  images  and  cut 
down  the  groves. 

And  brake  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent  that  Moses  had  made ; 
for  unto  tbose  days,  the  Bene  Israel  did  burn  incense  to  it :  and 
be  called  it  Nehushtan. 

Manasseh  succeeded  his  father  Hezekiah,  and  reigned  55  years. 

2  Kings  xxi.  2.  And  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of 
Adoni,  after  the  abominations  of  the  heathen,  whom  Adoni  cast  out 
before  the  Bene  Israel. 

3.  For  he  built  up  again  the  high  places  which  Hezekiah  his 
father  had  destroyed. 

And  he  reared  up  altars  for  Baal,  and  made  a  grove  as  did  Ahab 
king  of  Israel  :  and  worshipped  all  the  host  of  heaven,  and  served 
them. 

4.  And  he  built  altars  in  the  house  of  Adoni,  of  which  Adoni 
said.  In  Jerusalem  will  I  put  my  name. 

5.  And  he  built  altars  for  all  the  host  of  heaven  in  the  2  courts 
of  the  house  of  Adoni. 

6.  And  he  made  his  son  pass  through  the  fire. 
And  observed  times. 

And  used  enchantments ;  and  dealt  with  familiar  spirits  and 
wizards :  he  wrought  much  wickedness  in  the  sight  of  Adoni,  to 
provoke  him  to  anger. 

7.  And  he  set  a  graven  image  of  the  grove  that  he  had  made 
in  the  house,  of  which  Adoni  said  unto  David,  and  to  Solomon  his 
son,  In  this  house,  and  in  Jerusalem,  which  I  have  chosen  out  of 
all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  will  I  put  my  name  for  ever. 

Amon  succeeded  his  father  Manasseh,  and  reigned  2  years. 
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2  Rings  xzi.  20.  And  be  did  that  which  was  e^il  in  the  sigfat 
of  Adoni  as  Manasseh  his  father  did. 

Josiah  succeeded  his  father  Amon,  and  reigned  31  years. 

2  Kings  xxii.  2.  He  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  Adcmi, 
and  walked  in  all  the  way  of  David  his  father,  and  turned  not  aside 
to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left. 

3.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  18th  year  of  King  Josiah  [ti« 
follows  the  account  of  the  finding  of  the  book]. 

2  Kings  xxiii.  4,  And  the  king  commanded  Hilkiah  the  hi^ 
priest,  and  the  priests  of  the  2nd  order,  and  the  keepers  of  the  door, 
to  bring  forth  out  of  the  temple  of  Adoni  all  the  vessels  that  were 
made  for  Baal,  and  for  the  grove,  and  for  all  the  host  of  heavoi: 
and  he  burned  them  without  Jerusalem  in  the  fields  of  Kidron,  and 
carried  the  ashes  of  them  unto  Beth-el. 

5.  And  he  put  down  the  idolatrous  priests  whom  the  kings  of 
Judah  had  ordained  to  bum  incense  in  the  high  plaoes  in  the  cities 
of  Judah,  and  in  the  places  round  about  Jerusalem  ;  them  also  that 
burnt  incense  unto  Baal,  to  the  sun  and  to  the  moon,  and  to  tbe 
planets  and  to  all  the  host  of  heaven. 

6.  And  he  brought  out  the  grove  from  the  house  of  Adoni,  with- 
out Jerusalem,  unto  the  brook  Kidron,  and  burned  it  at  the  brook 
Kidron,  and  stamped  it  small  to  powder,  and  cast  the  powder 
thereof  upon  the  gi'aves  of  the  children  of  the  people. 

7.  And  he  brake  down  the  houses  of  the  sodomites  [should  be 
"  consecrated  "],  that  were  by  the  house  of  Adoni,  where  the  women 
wove  hangings  for  the  grove. 

8.  And  he  brought  all  the  priests  out  of  the  cities  of  Judah,  and 
defiled  the  high  places  where  the  priests  had  burned  incense,  from 
Qeba  to  Beor-sheba,  and  brake  down  the  high  places  of  the  gates 
that  were  in  the  entering  in  of  the  gate  of  Joshua  the  governor  of 
the  city,  which  were  on  a  man's  left  hand  at  the  gate  of  the  city. 

9.  Nevertheless  the  priests  of  the  high  places  came  not  up  to  the 
altar  of  Adoni  in  Jerusalem,  but  did  eat  of  the  unleavened  bread 
among  their  brethen. 

10.  And  he  defiled  Topheth,  which  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Bene 
Hinnom,  that  no  man  might  make  his  son  or  his  daughter  to  pass 
through  the  fire  to  Molech. 

11.  And  he  took  away  the  horses  which  the  kings  of  Judah  had 
given  to  the  sun,  at  the  entering  in  of  the  house  of  Adoni,  by 
the  chamber  of  Nathan-melech  the  chamberlain,  which  was  in  the 
suburbs,  and  burned  the  chariots  of  the  sun  with  fire. 
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12.  And  tbe  altars  that  were  on  the  top  of  the  upper  chamber  of 
Ahaz,  which  the  kings  of  Judah  had  made,  and  the  altars  which 
Manasseh  had  made  in  the  2  courts  of  the  house  of  Adoni,  did  the 
king  beat  down,  and  brake  them  down  from  thence,  and  cast  the 
dust  of  them  into  the  brook  Kidron. 

13.  And  the  high  places  that  were  before  Jerusalem,  which  were 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  mount  of  corruption,  which  Solomon  the 
king  of  Israel  had  builded  for  Ashtoreth  the  abomination  of  the 
Zidonians,  and  for  Chemosh  the  abomination  of  the  Moabites,  and 
for  Milcom  the  abomination  of  the  Bene  Ammon,  did  the  king  defile. 

14.  And  he  brake  in  pieces  the  images,  and  out  down  the  groves, 
and  filled  their  places  with  the  bones  of  men. 

The  consideration  of  the  character  and  atrocities  of  this  murderous 
persecutor  of  all  whose  opinions  differed  from  his  own  is  reserved 
until  the  history  shall  reach  his  reign. 

At  present  attention  is  confined  to  the  extent  in  which  other 
worships  than  that  of  Adoni  prevailed. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  point  out  here,  that  by  the  ordinary 
priestly  perversity  to  misrepresent  tbe  worships  which  they  dislike, 
tbe  pious  persons  who  prepared  the  A.V.  in  the  chapter  just  quoted, 
and  other  chapters,  mistranslated  the  Hebrew  word  signifying  pure, 
holy,  devoted,  or  dedicated,  into  the  gross  word  sodomites.  In  this 
instance  they  expose  their  idios3nicraoy,  for  the  context  shows  that 
the  persons  so  described  were  the  women  who  were  simply  dedicated 
or  devoted  to  the  weaving  of  hangings  for  the  grove. 

Jehoahaz  succeeded  his  father  Josiah,  but  reigned  only  3  months. 

2  Kings  xxiii.  32.  He  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of 
Adoni,  according  to  all  that  his  fathers  had  done. 

Jehoiakim,  son  of  Josiah,  succeeded  his  brother  Jehoahaz,  and 
reigned  11  years. 

2  Kings  xxiii.  37.  He  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of 
Adoni,  according  to  all  that  his  fathers  had  done. 

Jehoiachin  succeeded  his  father  Jehoiakim,  and  reigned  only  3 
months. 

2  Kings  xxiv.  9.  And  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight 
of  Adoni,  according  to  all  that  his  Mher  had  done. 

Zedekiah  was  made  king  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  place  of  his 
nephew  Jehoiachin,  and  reigned  11  years. 

2  Kings  xxiv.  19.  And  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of 
Adoni,  according  to  all  that  Jehoiakim  had  done. 

Ezekiel  viii.  pathetically  and  graphically  describes  the  worship 
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of  Baal  and  Tammnz  and  other  worslupa,  not  only  in  the  oonrts  of 
the  temple,  but  in  the  very  temple  of  Adoni — and  **  by  the  ancie&ti 
of  the  house  of  Israel "  as  well  as  the  weeping  iv-omen  and  tk 
men  *'  worshipping  the  sun  toward  the  east." 

The  Worship  of  (he  Serpent. — 2  Kings  zviii.  3.  And  he  (Hezekiali) 
brake  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent  that  Moees  had  made  :  for  imtD 
those  days  the  Bene  Israel  did  bum  incense  onto  it.  And  he  called 
it  Nebushtan. 

Id  the  references  to  Moses  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Moses  of  tradition  among  tbe  Hebrews,  ai 
the  leader  and  lawgiver  of  their  race,  and  the  Psendo-Moses  in- 
vented by  the  composers  of  the  pentateuch,  wbo  nsorped  that 
venerated  name. 

There  manifestly  was  a  tradition  that  the  worsbip  of  the  serpent 
was  introduced  by  Moses. 

The  short  statement  as  to  serpent  worship  and  other  similar 
incidental  statements,  such  as  those  describing  the  adversaries  of 
Solomon,  have  the  most  authentic  character  of  any  parts  of  Hebrew 
history. 

The  Worship  of  the  Serpent  appears  to  have  been  the  original 
worship  of  the  Hebrew  race.  It  is  ascribed  to  their  traditional  leader 
from  the  east,  in  which  that  worship,  as  an  emblem  of  wisdom  or 
rather  cunning,  perhaps  from  its  tortuous  and  apparently  wilj 
movements,  prevailed. 

It  was  superadded  to  the  aboriginal  worship  of  tbe  Palestinian 
mountaineers,  although  it  may  have  been  known  in  places  on  the 
routes  of  the  caravans ;  inasmuch  as  it  prevailed  in  B^ypt,  and  in 
the  Arabian  desert  as  well  as  in  the  east.  But  it  seems  to  hare 
come  from  the  east.  Thence  it  travelled,  in  what  millennium  we 
know  not,  even  to  the  north  of  Europe.  More  than  a  tboosand 
years  ago,  but  also,  more  than  a  thousand  years  after  its  appearance 
in  Judah,  J5rmungand  the  Midgard  serpent  of  Scandinavian  fable, 
enfolded  the  earth  in  its  embrace. 

The  worship  of  the  serpent  was  common  to  the  whole  Hebrew 
race,  including  tbe  Adonians ;  whereas  Adonism  was  the  worship 
of  only  a  small  sect.     The  serpent  was  Israel's  god. 

Whether  the  btazen  serpent  broken  by  Hezekiah  was  made  by 
Moses,  is  as  questionable  as  the  origin  of  the  two  stones  found  in 
the  ark.  But  *'  unto  those  (Hezekiah*s)  days  the  Bene  Israel  did 
bum  incense  unto  it.*'  Tradition  had  established  the  serpent  as 
the  emblem  of  Hebrew  worship ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  in 
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this  worship  originated  the  flying  serpents,  the  cherubim  and 
seraphim,  with  which  the  Phoenician  artists  decorated  Solomon's 
temple. 

Cunning  was  a  divine  quality  among  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
Successful  deception  was  wisdom.  This  is  illustrated  in  most  of 
their  histories,  in  such  examples  as  David,  and  in  their  Actions,  as 
in  the  pentateuchal  stories  of  Jacob  and  Joseph. 

The  serpent  was  the  fit  emblem  for  this  divine  conception. 

Notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  the  brazen  emblem  by  the 
iconoclast  Hezekiah,  the  worship  of  the  serpent  had  so  possessed 
the  Hebrew  mind,  that  the  writers  of  the  pentateuch  found  it 
necessary  to  account  for  it. 

In  defiance  of  his  2nd  commandment,  to  satisfy  the  tradition, 
they  made  their  Moses  make  one. 

Exodus  xz.  4.  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven 
image,  or  any  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is  in  the  heaven  above,  or 
that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  under  the 
earth. 

Numbers  xxi.  6.  And  Adoni  sent  fiery  serpents  among  the 
people,  and  they  bit  the  people ;  and  much  people  of  Israel  died. 
Therefore  the  people  came  to  Moses  and  said.  We  have  sinned,  for 
we  have  spoken  against  Adoni,  and  against  thee ;  therefore  pray 
unto  Adoni  that  he  take  away  the  serpents  from  us. 

7.  And  Moses  prayed  for  the  people.  And  Adoni  said  unto 
Moses,  Make  thee  a  fiery  serpent,  and  set  it  upon  a  pole ;  and  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  one  that  is  bitten,  when  he  looketh 
upon  it,  shall  live. 

9.  And  Moses  made  a  serpent  of  brass,  and  put  it  upon  a  pole, 
and  it  came  to  pass,  that  if  a  serpent  had  bitten  any  man,  when 
he  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass,  he  lived. 

Deuteronomy  viii.  15.  Who  led  thee  though  that  great  and 
terrible  wilderness,  wherein  were  fiery  serpents  and  scorpions, 
and  drought,  where  there  was  no  water. 

This  curative  capacity  was  not  the  highest  exhibition  of  the 
serpent  in  the  pentateuch.  When  the  Hebrews  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Parsee  worship,  they  learnt  that  Ahrimanes,  in 
the  dual  divinity  of  Zoroaster,  was  an  evil  principle,  with  its 
serpent  wisdom,  contending  for  sovereignty  with  Ormuzd  the 
Gkx)d.  They  then  invented  a  serpent  of  which  a  pupil  of  Zoroaster 
would  have  been  ashamed. 

The  only  characteristic  of  this  serpent  was  (Genesis  iii.  1)  **  the 
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serpent  was  more  subtil  than  any  beast  of  the  field  ;"  jet,  according 
to  the  pentateuchal  fable,  he  not  only  tempted  Eve  to  transgress  the 
commandment  of  Adoni,  but  convicted  him  of  an  nntrath. 

Genesis  iii.  2.  And  the  woman  said  unto  the  serpent.  We  may  eat 
of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden ;  but  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  god  hath  said.  Ye  shall  not 
eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die." 
For  this  statement  she  was  warranted :  for — 
Genesis  ii.  16.  Adoni  (Yahaveh)  commanded  the  man,  saying, 
Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat ;  but  of  the  tree 
of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it ;  for  in 
the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die. 

Genesis  iii.  4.  And  the  serpent  said  unto  the  ivoman.  Ye  shall 
not  surely  die :  for  god  doth  know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereot 
then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods  knowing 
good  and  evil. 

6.  And  when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food, 
and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to 
make  one  wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof,  and  did  eat,  and  gaTe 
also  unto  her  husband  with  her ;  and  he  did  eat. 

Observation, — And  they  did  not  die.    Adoni  got  into  a  great  fright. 

The  serpent  had  outwitted  him,  and  the  man  hadbeoome  intelligent 

Genesis  iii.  22.     And  Adoni  (Yahaveh)  said.  Behold,  the  man  hu 

become  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good  and  evil :  and  now  lest  he  pnt 

forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and  live  for 

ever :  therefore  Adoni  sent  him  forth  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  to 

till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken.   So  he  drove  out  the  man. 

24.  And  he  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  cherubims, 

and  a  flaming  sword  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of 

the  tree  of  life. 

So  that,  according  to  the  stx)ry,  this  serpent,  more  subtle  than  any 
beast  of  the  field,  was  either  more  intelligent  or  more  truthful  than 
Adoni :  and  there  was  no  difference  between  Adam,  after  he  had 
eaten  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  become  as  one  of 
•*  us  "  gods,  between  him  and  Adoni,  except  in  immortality. 

Yet  on  this  clumsy  fable  the  whole  religion  of  the  new  testament 
is  founded, — the  fall  of  man  for  believing  a  true  in  preference  to 
an  untrue  allegation.  Adoni  says  to  the  man.  If  you  learn  wisdom 
you  shall  surely  die ;  the  serpent  says.  You  shall  not  surely  die. 
And  the  man  learnt  wisdom,  and  did  not  die,  according  to  the  story, 
for  several  centuries  afterwards. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ADONISM. 

Adoni,  with  variations  in  its  letters  or  marks,  was  a  word  of 
respect,  and  used  with  Tarious  attributions  in  ancient  worships. 
It  seems  to  have  been  adopted  as  *'  the  name  "  to  which  a  sect  of  the 
Hebrews  addressed  its  peculiar  worship.  It  maj'  be  conveniently 
accepted  as  appropriated  to  their  god^  and  giving  that  sect  the 
designation  of  Adonians,  its  worship  the  name  of  Adonism,  and  its 
ministers  the  designation  of  Adonites. 

Adonism  was  never  the  general  worship  of  Israel  or  of  Judah. 
The  worship  of  the  serpent  was  ascribed  by  tradition  to  Moses :  but 
Adonism  first  appeared  about  two  centuries  before  the  building  of 
the  temple. 

It  was  comprehended  together  with  the  other  worships  of  Palestina 
Major,  and  neighbouring  regions,  in  the  worship  of  the  gods— 
Elohim — which  may  be  called  Eloism — even  among  the  Adonians. 

Adoni  was  not  the  only  god ;  he  was  designated  in  the  scriptures 
Adoni  god,  or  Adoni  god  of  Israel,  the  peculiar  god  of  the  Adonians, 
greater  than  any  of  the  other  gods ;  even  in  the  pontateuch  he 
is  described  as  holding  counsel  with  or  addressing  the  other  gods. 

Genesis  iii.  22.  And  Adoni  god  said.  Behold  the  man  is  become 
as  one  of  us,  to  know  good  and  evil ;  and  now,  lest  he  put  forth  his 
hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and  live  for  ever. 

Adonism  passed  from  two  earlier  stages — Prot- Adonism  and  Per- 
Adonism — into  its  most  highly  organised  stage,  Super-Adonism  or 
Yahavism. 

Its  first  phase,  Prot- Adonism,  prevailed  in  Judah  from  before  the 
time  of  Eli  to  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple.  It  continued  to 
exist  in  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  through  the  reigns  of  all  the  kings 
of  Samaria,  and  even  down  to  the  time  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  when 
it  appeared  with  modifications  in  the  different  classes  of  Essenes. 
Nor  was  it  entirely  extinct  in  Judah,  although  it  cowered  under 
the  more  distinguished  cult. 
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Adonism  assumed  its  2nd  phase,  Per-Adonism,  in  Jerusalem  upon 
the  building  of  the  temple,  and  dominated  over  the  Prot-Adonites, 
although  some  of  them  still  lingered  in  Judah,  or  vrandered  thither 
from  the  north. 

Yahavism  began  to  supersede  Per- Adonism  about  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah ;  but  its  progress  was  esoteric  and  slow,  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  Josiah,  when  it  burst  forth  like  a  thunder- 
storm in  destructive  flashes ;  but  subsided  into  darkness,  until  it 
appeared  with  Oriental  modifications  in  the  time  of  !Ezra. 

Prot- Adonism. — Adonism  in  its  earliest  phase  appeared  at  Shiloh 
in  the  sacerdotal  land  in  the  2nd  century  before  the  erection  of 
Solomon's  temple. 

There  Eli  appears  with  his  2  sons  exercising  the  office  of  prieet 
in  a  tent  or  small  building  in  which  he  kept  charge  over  the  ark,  a 
chest,  in  which  in  the  time  of  Solomon  were  found  2  stones  and 
nothing  else :  but  in  which  Adoni  was  assumed  to  have  placed  his 
name. 

This  sacred  chest  was  the  palladium  of  the  Adoniana,  and  ib 
assumed  to  have  been  brought  from  beyond  Jordan,  in  the  first 
Hebrew  invasion.  If  so,  Adonism  in  this  form  ^wus  introduced 
into  Palestine  by  one  of  the  tribes  of  that  race  and  -was  a  foreign 
worship. 

Polytheists  have  almost  always  been  tolerant  of  new  worships, 
and  more  inclined,  perhaps  through  the  universal  fondness  of 
novelty,  to  associate  them  with  their  own,  than  to  persecute  or 
place  them  under  restraint ;  and,  although  the  Adoni tes  were  intent 
upon  establishing  the  superiority  of  their  cult,  the  Adonians,  in- 
cluding even  the  Adonite  kings  David  and  Solomon,  treated  it  only 
as  one,  although  the  most  favoured,  of  the  national  worships,  until 
the  time  of  Hezekiah,  when  it  began  to  assume  a  more  intolerant 
phase. 

Even  the  priesthoods  of  the  different  worships,  within  Palestine 
proper,  do  not  appear  to  have  molested  each  other,  except  in, 
perhaps,  mutual  verbal  wars  about  their  respective  cults,  until  after 
the  death  of  Solomon ;  although  a  jealousy  had  sprung  up  between 
the  Prot- Adoni  tes  and  the  new  sect  which  had  appropriated  the 
temple  to  themselves,  in  derogation  of  the  ancient  shrines. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  Adonism  the  Adonitee  are 
found  congregated  in  their  own  villages  or  schools,  in  which  altars 
were  established  and  the  ceremonies  and  observances  of  their 
worship  were  studied  and  performed. 
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These  became  sanctuaries.  Gilgal,  Sbiloh,  Bethel,  Hamah, 
Gibeon,  Bethlehem,  and  others,  were  regarded  as  sacred  shrines,  in 
each  of  which  Adoni  had  placed  his  name,  centuries  before  he 
(according  to  the  pentateuch)  had  chosen  Jerusalem  to  place  his 
name  there. 

Nob  is  described  as  the  city  of  the  priests.  There  Ahimelech 
the  priest  officiated.     This  was  necessarily  a  holy  shrine. 

Saul  built  at  least  one  altar.  (1  Samuel  xiv.  35.)  And  Saul  built 
an  altar  unto  Adoni ;  the  same  was  the  first  altar  that  he  built  unto 
Adoni. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  had  been  erected 
under  the  auspices  of  the  proud  prelate  Zadok,  that  it  was  ordained 
that  there  should  be  only  one  national  shrine. 

The  Adonites,  the  levites,  were  originally  a  caste.  They  did  not 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Hebrews  constitute  a  tribe ;  there  was 
no  such  territory  as  Levi.  There  was  no  such  horde.  They  were 
constituted  a  tribe  in  aftertimes  for  priestly  purposes ;  and  conse- 
quently an  eponymous  son  of  Israel  was  invented  with  a  genealogy 
to  fit :  and  an  imaginary  title  to  a  number  of  cities  which  they 
never  enjoyed,  was  conferred  upon  them ;  and  a  supreme  family  was 
created  among  them  with  a  genealogy  from  Aaron  to  constitute  an 
hereditary  succession  of  fabulous  high  priests. 

In  early  times,  like  bards  in  some  other  nations,  they  were  a 
caste,  consisting  of  descendants  or  some  of  the  descendants  of  the 
earlier  members,  and  recruited  from  the  families  of  the  country  at 
large,  chiefly  in  the  south.  It  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that 
some  of  the  pupils  returned  to  their  families  to  exercise  among 
them  their  bardic  acquisitions  and  the  office  of  priest. 

The  education  and  occupation  of  the  Adonites,  or  levites,  seem 
to  have  been  similar  to  those  of  the  bards.  They  collectively  or 
distributively  enjoyed  the  offices  of  priests  and  seers.  They 
prognosticated  future  events,  told  fortunes  or  where  stray  cattle 
would  be  found,  composed  and  sang  legends  and  songs  of  the  glory 
of  their  ancestors  or  the  heroes  of  the  country,  the  village,  or  the 
house.  Some  of  them  were  minstrels,  playing  on  musical  instru- 
ments. The  younger  acted  as  assistants  or  servants  to  the  seniors 
and  those  of  higher  degree  or  more  advanced  in  their  arts. 
Generally  the  priests  slaughtered  and  disembowelled  the  sacrifices 
with  their  own  hands. 

For    the    purpose   of  such    education,   they   constituted  com- 
munities or  schools.    By  these  means  they  gradually  increased 
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their  influence  and  power.  They  advanced  rapidly  in  this  leepect 
after  they  had  begun  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  attaining  an  art  as 
exclusively  and  imperfectly  posseesed  by  them,  as  by  the  ChriBtian 
clergy  in  media3yal  times. 

Each  Adonite  village,  settlement,  or  school,  had  probably  a 
superintendent  or  chief. 

The  high  priesthood  is  represented  as  having  been  hereditary 
in  the  family  of  Eli,  until  the  time  of  Solomon ;  when  Zadok 
procured  its  transfer  to  his  own. 

But  the  high  priest  does  not  appear  to  have  been  always  the 
supreme  head  .of  this  sect.  Samuel  assumed  the  supremacy,  as  did 
Saul  on  occasion,  and  David  occasionally  before  and  permanentlj 
after  he  became  king,  and  Solomon  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 

Samuel  and  David  may  be  distinctly  regarded  as  Arch-Adonites, 
or  heads  of  the  Adonite  villages  or  schools. 

The  high  priest  was  subordinate  to  Samuel  and  David.  Indeed, 
David  appointed  an  additional  or  second  high  priest,  Zadok,  and 
associated  him  with  the  hereditary  Abiathar. 

Some  of  the  prophets  attained  a  sort  of  Arch-Adonity,  and  an 
equal  or  even  greater  ascendency  in  the  counsels  of  the  kings  than 
the  high  priest. 

But  those  Adonite  villages,  societies,  or  schools,  though  suffi- 
ciently organised  for  the  purposes -of  the  rural  population  around 
them,  bore  no  similitude,  either  in  oi^anisation  or  splendour,  to  the 
priesthood  and  levitehood  of  the  Yahavite  phase. 

They  wore  to  a  great  extent  voluntary  societies.  They  enjoyed 
a  decided  pBychological  and  moral  superiority  over  the  monkery 
of  the  Christians ;  celibacy  was  no  part  of  the  institution  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  times.  Deborah  the  prophetess  in  the  earliest, 
and  Huldah  the  prophetess  in  almost  the  latest  times,  were  married 
women.     Eli  and  Samuel  were  married. 

Some  of  the  morose  ascetics,  such  as  Elijah  and  John  the  Baptist, 
seem  to  have  roved  about  like  wandering  monks. 

Celibacy  was  not  required  even  from  the  Nazarites.  The  fabu- 
lous Samson  is  described  as  married,  and  making  somewhat  free 
with  the  female  sex. 

Prophesying  among  the  Adonites  consisted  originally  in  singing, 
with  or  without  music,  the  hymns,  psalms,  songs,  and  poetical 
effusions  of  others,  as  well  as  their  own.  And  prophets  of  higher 
genius  and  more  inspired  by  their  muse  dreamed  dreams,  and  saw 
visions,  and  in  their  rhapsodies  predicted  future  events. 
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When  the  people  would  no  longer  endure  his  thraldom,  Samuel 
sent  the  gigantic  stripling  Saul  to  school,  to  train  him  there  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  duty  to  the  Arch-Adonite,  and  to  obey.  "  At  the 
hill  of  El  (perhaps  Bethel)  where  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines 
is  .  .  .  thou  shalt  meet  a  company  of  the  prophets  coming  down 
from  the  high  place,  with  a  psaltery,  and  a  tabret,  and  a  pipe,  and  a 
harp  before  them;  and  they  shall  prophesy:  and  the  spirit  of 
Adoni  will  come  upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt  prophesy  with  them, 
and  shalt  be  turned  into  another  man."    (1  Samuel  x.  5.) 

David  was  a  distinguished  pupil  of  the  Adonite  school,  proficient 
in  the  arts  of  playing  on  the  harp  and  singing,  and  in  duplicity 
and  lying,  which  he  acquired  naturally,  or  in  that  school.  He  was 
anointed  by  Samuel  to  be  king  in  place  of  the  less  accomplished 
scholar,  Skul. 

Whether  David  had  been  originally  so  educated  under  the 
auspices  of  Samuel,  as  a  prot^g6  in  reserve,  does  not  appear.  But 
the  drama  of  Samuel's  sacrifice  at  Bethlehem,  and  the  exhibition  of 
the  sons  of  Jesse,  and  the  sending  for  David  from  among  the  sheep, 
as  Saul  was  sought  for  among  the  baggage,  indicates  some  such 
previous  preparation  for  the  plot. 

The  Adonite  levites,  in  their  settlements,  villages,  and  schools, 
had  probably  for  the  most  part  to  maintain  themselves  by  cultiva- 
ting the  surrounding  fields.  They  had  no  such  rich  endowments  as 
the  fabulous  tithes  of  the  pentateuch:  but  the  neighbouring 
peasants,  who  were  rich  enough,  brought  once  a  year  or  so,  a  sheep 
or  two,  and  occasionally  a  bullock  to  Shiloh,  and  probably  to  the 
other  Adonite  villages,  to  be  butchered,  dressed,  and  cooked,  by  the 
levites,  for  a  family  festival.  In  this  the  priest  and  other  levites 
had  a  share ;  and  well  entitled  themselves  to  it  by  their  music, 
their  hymns,  their  stories,  and  songs;  and  on  joyous  occasions 
leading  the  dance. 

And  among  the  levites  these  peasants  often  came,  perhaps  to 
meet  and  rejoice  with  a  son,  or  brother,  or  sister,  who  had  become 
associated  with  this  lively  caste. 

The  sons  of  Eli  caused  some  discomfort  at  these  festivals  at 
Shiloh,  for,  not  content  with  what  a  thrust  of  the  3-pronged  flesh- 
hook  brought  up  from  the  pot,  they  insisted  upon  having  flesh  to 
roast  before  the  fat  was  burnt. 

Adoni  was  very  angry  at  being  deprived  of  the  fat.  (I  Samuel 
ii.  29.) 

But  the  most  tornble  shade  that  parsed  over  these  jollifications 
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was  tbat  of  tbeir  grand  master  Samuel.  Wlien  he  appeared  tt 
Bethlehem  leading  a  heifer,  the  elders  of  the  to^rn  trembled  at  hii 
coming  (1  Samuel  xvi.  4),  and  he  was  obliged  to  re-afisnre  them  Ij 
stating  that  he  came  in  peace. 

The  levites  in  these  early  times,  as  well  as  afterwards,  either  tired 
of  eternal  singing  "  in  the  conrses,"  or  of  hard  work  and  fimgal  fiu«, 
or  from  an  erratic  disposition,  wandered  fortli  to  seek  amnsemeDt, 
and  perhaps  better  feeding  with  less  work  to  do. 

A  bard  has  ever  been  in  mountainous  countries  a  welcome  inmate 
of  every  petty  emir,  baron,  franklin,  or  chieftain,  -who  oould  affiord 
to  maintain  him,  to  sing  the  glories  of  his  anoestors,  and  the 
praises  of  his  family  gods,  and  to  teQ  tales  and  fables  in  the  doll 
evening,  and  to  play  and  sing  at  the  festive  board,  and  to  perform 
superstitious  ceremonies,  and  to  prognosticate  glories  to  come. 
Among  the  less  opulent  mountaineers,  the  wandering  minstrel, 
especially  if  he  combined  the  faculty  of  foresight,  found  a  kind 
welcome  and  the  best  entertainment  they  could  afford. 

There  were  doubtless  other  franklins  than  Micah  in  and  near  tl» 
sacerdotal  land  who  could  afford  to  maintain  such  an  entertaining 
bard-priest;  and  other  mountaineers  besides  the  Danites,  who 
would  welcome  a  minstrel  and  his  songs. 

Among  such,  the  lazy  or  erratically  disposed  levites  would  seek 
occupation  or  a  home. 

The  notions  of  Adoni  entertained  in  the  schools  were  very  vague 
— there  was  nothing  quite  definite  in  the  name — the  students  were 
not  much  hampered  with  dogma  or  attributes,  they  could  readily 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  teraphim,  the  family  gods,  which 
they  found  in  a  wealthy  franklin's  house;  and  they  could,  as 
readily  as  other  churchmen,  transfer  their  offices  to  a  higher  altar 
or  a  ncher  shnne. 

Or,  like  Micah's  levite,  or  David's  high  priest  Abiathar,  or  Bobin 
Hood's  celebrated  Father  Tuck,  in  the  interval  of  promotion,  bestow 
their  psalmody  and  blessings  on  any  freebooting  band. 

Micah's  priest  (Judges  xvii.  1 2)  was  a  levite  of  Bethlehem -judah, 
who  fortunately  arrived  at  the  house  of  the  great  franklin  just  after 
it  had  been  furnished  with  a  graven  image  and  a  molten  image. 
He  readily  contracted  for  a  salary  of  10  shekels  of  silver  and  a  suit 
of  apparel  by  the  year,  and  his  victuals ;  about  the  remuneration 
of  an  English  vicar  in  monkish  times ;  and  Mioah  accordingly  un- 
frocked his  son  and  duly  consecrated  the  Bethlehemite  levite  priest 
in  his  stead. 
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The  fraDklin,  and  his  priest,  and  his  son,  and  the  rest  of  his 
family  and  retainers  seem  to  have  gone  on  harmoniously,  until  a 
band  of  Danite  rovers  came.  They,  apparently  pleased  with  the 
aooount  given  by  their  emissaries  of  the  songs,  and  minstrelsy,  and 
piety  of  the  levite,  and  fully  satisfied  as  to  his  consecration,  seduced 
him  away  by  the  promise  of  a  higher  and  richer  priesthood  in  the 
city  of  Laish.  He  deserted  his  master,  but  his  piety  could  not 
forsake  his  master's  gods,  so  he  religiously  took  them  with  him,  for 
the  worship  of  the  new  city  of  Dan,  where  they  were  duly  installed 
and  maintained  in  sufficient  dignity,  notwithstanding  the  presence 
of  Jeroboam's  calf,  until  the  Assyrians  came.  After  this  we  hear 
of  them  no  more. 

The  Nazarites  were  Adonites  of  the  sternest  class.  They  are  de- 
scribed in  the  feible  of  Samson.  Their  hair  was  never  to  be  cut,  or 
it  may  be  inferred  to  be  curled,  combed,  or  cleimsed.  And  it  seems 
that  their  dress  was  to  receive  the  same  attention  as  their  hair. 

Samuel  is  a  specimen  of  the  Frot-Adonite  Nazarite,  as  John  the 
Baptist  is  of  the  Essene.  This  eesthetic  character  was  much  affected 
by  monks  ambitious  of  becoming  saints. 

The  notion  of  Adoni, — Throughout  all  its  stages  Adonism  was  the 
worship  of  a  name.  In  this  name  the  chief  Adonites,  arrogating 
to  themselves  the  divine  office,  issued  their  own  mandates  as  the 
oracles  of  their  god. 

It  is  far  from  evident  that  the  Prot-Adonians  had  any  higher 
conception  of  deity  under  the  name  Adoni,  than  the  rest  of  the 
nation  under  the  name  Baal. 

The  description  of  the  Adonite  deity  and  his  angelic  court  is 
reserved  until  we  come  to  speak  of  Per- Adonism,  as  it  may  in  the 
interval  have  assumed  a  somewhat  varied  phase. 

There  is  little  to  be  gathered  as  to  the  Adonite  mythology  from 
the  legends  of  Joshua  and  Judges.  Each  legend  is  intercalated 
with  a  reference  to  Adoni.  But  these  intercalations  exhibit  the 
ideas  of  a  long  subsequent  time. 

In  Samuel,  Adoni  is  described  chiefly  as  a  voice  calling  to  the 
infant  Samuel  in  his  sleep,  afterwards  conversing  and  arguing  with 
him,  or  said  by  Samuel  to  have  conversed  with  and  given  his  orders 
to  or  through  him ;  afterwards  as  conversing  with  David,  both  as 
freebooter  and  king ;  afterwards  as  conversing  with  Solomon  in  his 
dreams — and  further  as  giving  information  to  the  king  and  priest 
with  an  ephod  on ;  and  also  as  making  communications  to  the 
prophet  Nathan. 
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Adoni  is  further  described  before  the  building  of  the  temple,  not 
as  an  image,  but  as  some  person  or  thing  imaginary  and  tot 
destructive  residing  in  the  ark. 

The  only  physical  objects  of  Adonite  worsliip  'were  the  two  stMM 
inclosed  in  the  ark,  or  rather  the  ark  itself,  and  the  brazen  serpent 
which  Moses  had  made. 

These  two  stones  are  described  as  the  covenant.  They  are  aid 
to  have  been  inscribed ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  inscriptiai 
was  examined,  when  they  were  brought  into  the  temple  d 
Solomon. 

On  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans  the  ark  for  eTs 
disappeared  with  its  contents. 

The  pentateuch  contains  contradictory  statements  of  the  inscrip- 
tions on  these  stones. 

Neither  the  Prot-Adonians  nor  the  other  Palestinians  appear  to 
have  had  any  conception  of  abstract  deity,  or  of  soul  as  an  inunortil 
essence  temporarily  residing  in  a  mortal  frame,  or  of  what  is  desig- 
nated a  spiritual  state. 

They  all  believed  in  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  ghosts,  and  phantoins 
and  angels. 

Samuel's  ghost  appeared  at  the  invocation  of  the  witob  ;  but  we 
are  not  informed  from  whence  he  came. 

Miracles, — The  miracles  of  the  Adonites  in  their  early  timei 
consisted  in  earthquakes,  thunder,  and  other  natural  pbenomeDA, 
coming  out  of  season,  but  opportunely  for  their  purpose;  and 
of  Jack-tho-giant-killers  until  the  reign  of  Solomon,  when  giants 
had  become  extinct. 

The  consideration  of  miracles  will  be  resumed  in  their  grand 
epoch,  the  reign  of  Ahab,  in  which  they  were  fully  displayed.  And 
see  before  p.  170. 

Witchcraft. — Adonism  in  all  its  phases  exhibited  an  implicit 
belief  in  witchcraft — in  wizards  and  witches,  and  dealers  with 
familiar  spirits;  there  is  no  distinct  indication  of  what  nature 
these  familiar  spirits  were,  nor  is  there  any  clear  distinction  between 
wizard  and  prophets,  who  alike  derived  their  inspirations  from  the 
good  and  evil  angels  of  Adoni's  court. 

Wizards,  witches,  and  the  like,  were  not  expatriated  by  Samuel, 
but  by  Saul. 

The  Yahavite  writers  declaim  vehemently  againt  them,  and 
denounce  them  to  death,  along  with  other  false  prophets. 

Leviticus  xx.  6.    And   the   soul  that  tumeth  after  such  as  have 
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}  familiar  spirits  and  after  wizards,  to  go  a  whoring  after  them,  I 
V  will  even  set  mj  face  against  that  soul,  and  will  cut  him  off  from 

amongst  his  people. 

J       In  the  early  ages  of  the  Hebrews,  wizards  and  witches  had  their 

s  sway  over  the  popular  mind,  in  antagonistic  competition  with  the 

Adonite  prophets.    Saul  endeavoured  to  banish  them  from  the 

J  land.     Perhaps,  if  he  had  succeeded,  he  might  have  extended  his 

^    edict  to  the  expatriation  of  the  Adonite  professors  of  supernatural 

I    power.     The  Adonite  writers  exhibit  their  abhorrence  of  this  king, 

by  describing  him  as  an  humble  petitioner  to  a  witch ;  but  they 

,    spoil  their  story  by  exhibiting  her  as  compelling  even  the  mighty 

Samuel  to  appear  at  her  command. 

The  wise  clergy  and  benevolent  Christianity  of  England,  per- 
secuted, not  with  expatriation,  but  with  tortures  and  death,  the 
miserable  ignorant  old  men  and  women  who  had  wittingly  or 
unwittingly  acquired  the  despicable,  but  dreaded  character  of 
wizard  and  witch ;  not  by  their  wisdom,  but  by  their  folly  and 
filth.  Yet  there  are  classes  by  whom  they  are  still  feared.  And 
there  are  representatives  of  their  monkish  competitors  in  such 
matters,  not  less  ignorant,  though  better  clothed  and  richly 
endowed,  who  are  regarded  in  the  highest  and  the  lowest  classes 
of  Christian  society  as  invested  with  supernatural  power.  And 
long  will  it  be  before  intelligence  shall  have  eliminated  this 
gorgeous  phase  of  the  same  superstition  from  the  general  mind. 
They  are  not  wizards  (wise  men).  They  can  give  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  they  can  condemn  to  the  tortures  of  hell,  free  from  the 
danger  of  detection  by  any  returning  to  complain  of  their  breach 
of  promise,  or  to  exult  at  their  escape. 

Ceremonies  atid  rites, — There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
fundamental  difference  between  the  modes  and  habits  of  worship  of 
the  Adonians  in  early  times,  and  those  of  the  other  inhabitants 
of  Palestine.  Their  rural  sacrifices  seem  to  have  been,  for  festivity 
and  enjo3anent,  much  the  same ;  but  the  priests,  musicians,  and 
singers  of  the  Adonite  companies  seem  to  have  prided  them8elves 
on  a  higher  education  and  greater  art,  and  gradually  introduced 
a  more  sanctimonious  spirit;  and  at  some  festivals,  perhaps, 
stricter  observances  and  forms :  occasionally  some  austere  ascetic 
appeared  and  cast  a  gloom  over  the  feast. 

Per-Adonism. — After  2iadok  had  procured  Abiathar  to  be  deposed 
from  his  ancestral  priesthood,  and  himself  to  be  established  in  his 
place,  and  the  temple  had  been  completed  with  accommodation 
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for  some  priests,  a  new  phase  of  Adonism  arose  about  the  rojal 
court,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  concentrate  the  worship  of  tb« 
Hebrews  upon  this  pretentious  bhrine. 

A  movement  in  this  direction  had  begun  in  the  time  of  David ; 
tbe  establishment  of  his  capital  on  the  verge  of  the  sacerdotal 
land  led  to  the  removal  of  the  palladium,  the  ark,  into  it^  and  to 
the  purpose  of  David  to  erect  some  sort  of  temple  there.  From 
this  he  was  dissuaded  by  his  counsellor  or  prophet  Nathan,  who 
deemed  it  premature.  And  the  result  proved  that  it  would  have 
been  so ;  for  soon  after  the  temple  had  been  finished,  and  its 
supremacy  established,  the  Prot-Adonites  began  to  evince  their 
discontent  at  the  humiliation  of  the  old  shrines  of  Shiloh  and 
other  consecrated  places,  before  this  statelier  edifice  and  its  more 
favoured  priests. 

The  establishment  by  David  of  his  capital  at  Jerusalem  wii 
probably  a  mistake.  The  neighbourhood  of  Shechem,  the  site  of 
the  future  Samaria,  which  may,  by  anticipation,  be  called  by  that 
name,  was  far  more  desirable  and  better  adapted  for  a  great  dtj. 
It  was  more  central  for  Palestine  and  Gilead,  and  within  easier 
access  from  the  ancient  Adonian  shrines. 

Shechem  was  already  a  mart  of  commerce,  in  which  these  shrinefi 
might  and  probably  did  participate. 

Shechem  possessed  a  caravanserai,  the  temple  of  the  god  of  the 
covenant,  for  the  protection  and  traffic  of  the  cafilahs. 

Shechem  as  the  capital  of  Judah  and  Israel  might  have  grown 
into  a  great  emporium,  and  might  have  realized^  to  some  extent, 
the  dreams  of  wealth  and  glory  in  which  the  hierosolymites, 
especially  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  so  fondly  and  extravagantly 
indulged. 

Jerusalem,  from  its  situation,  could  never  become  the  seat  of 
commerce  beyond  its  own  wants. 

But  Samaria  was  exposed  to  the  march  of  invaders,  as  well  as  to 
the  passage  of  the  caravans. 

Jerusalem  was  an  eagle's  nest,  amid  rough  infertile  mountains, 
a  safer  centre  of  operations  for  the  chieftdin  of  a  marauding  clan. 
It  offered  no  temptation  of  wealth  to  an  invader.  The  only  in- 
ducement to  subdue  it,  was  the  repression  of  the  forays  of  the  fierce 
and  necessitous  highlanders. 

Its  position  of  power  to  ravage  their  plains,  rendered  Jerusalem 
terrible  to  the  Pbilibtines. 

Its  power  to   harass  the  march  of  their   armies,   rendered  it 
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'neoessary  for  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  to  seek  its  alliance  or  reduce 
"^its  strength. 

Its  power  to  interrupt  or  protect  the  passage  of  merchandise  was 
"probably  the  chief  inducement  to  the  friendship  of  the  King  of 
^^  Tyre  and  the  Queen  of  the  South. 

■■  For  the  purpose  of  security,  the  selection  of  Jerusalem  may  have 
■  been  wise,  but  the  establishment  of  a  metropolitan  temple  there  in- 
W  volved  a  breach  with  the  sterner  supporters  of  the  ancient  Adonian 
■^>  cult.  Their  discontent  began  to  manifest  itself  in  the  latter  part 
■3  of  Solomon's  reign. 

P'  The  connection  of  David  with  Hiram  introduced  into  Jerusalem 
li  Phoenician  artificers  and  dealers,  together  with  their  letters  and 
i  arts. 

Until  this  time  letters  were  to  the  Hebrews  of  Palestine  and 

i   Oilead  known,  if  at  all,  only  to   the  extent  necessary  for  their 

I    dealings  with  the  travellers  of  the  caravans.    But  after  Zadok  had 

I    established  a  priesthood  about  the  temple  there  is  reason  to  believe 

that  they  began  to  learn  and  to  practise  the  recently  introduced  art 

of  writing. 

A  new  phase  of  Adonism — Per-Adonism — gradually  grew  up, 
and  affected  a  superiority  over  the  villages  and  schools  of  the 
Prot-Adonites,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  their  revenues  and  sanctify 
them  to  itselfl 

This  led  to  the  jealousy  of  the  rural  shrines  and  to  the  prophecy 
of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite. 

1  ELings  xi.  27.  Solomon  built  Millo,  and  repaired  the  breaches 
of  the  city  of  David  his  father. 

28.  And  the  man  Jeroboam  was  a  mighty  man  of  valour :  and 
Solomon  seeing  the  young  man  that  he  was  industrious,  he  made 
him  ruler  over  all  the  charge  of  the  house  of  Joseph  (in  effect  of 
all  the  northern  kingdom). 

29.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  that  time  when  Jeroboam  went  out  of 
Jerusalem,  that  Ahijah  the  Shilonite  found  him  in  the  way ;  and 
he  had  clad  himself  with  a  new  garment ;  and  they  2  were  alone 
in  the  field. 

30.  And  Ahijah  caught  the  new  garment  that  was  upon  him, 
and  rent  it  in  12  pieces;  and  he  said  to  Jeroboam,  Take  thee  10 
pieces ;  for  thus  saith  Adoni,  the  god  of  Israel,  Behold  I  will  rend 
the  kingdom  out  of  the  hand  of  Solomon,  and  will  give  10  tribes  to 
thee. 

From  the  death  of  Solomon  Per-Adonism  almost  excluded  the 
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earlier  form  from  Jndah  and  inoessantly  eDdeavonred,  but  in  Tiii. 
to  establish  itself  in  Samaria. 

From  the  time  of  the  election  of  Jeroboam  to  be  king,  Ahijahad 
the  Frot-Adonites  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  establish  their  esb 
as  despotic  in  IsraeL 

From  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  temple  the  AdooiiQ 
worship  was  more  favoured  in  Jerusalem  than,  any  other  by  alnwit 
all  the  Judahite  kings.  It  does' not  appear  that  the  Adonians  vm 
ever  further  persecuted  than  by  the  preferenoe  of  some  other  sect 
by  even  the  kings  who  "  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  Adoni,"  that  iawb 
did  not  worship  him. 

Occasionally,  indeed,  a  zealous  Adonite  "  prophet "  too  insolentlj 
preaching  sedition  and  denouncing  the  king,  ^w^as  shut  np  or  pntti) 
death,  this  was  stigmatized  in  Adonian  annals  as  a  horrible  crime, 
and  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood. 

On  the  whole,  the  Adonites,  the  sacerdotal  caste  of  Adonism  in 
Jerusalem,  enjoyed  more  luxury  and  leisure  than  any  other  class; 
and  were  thereby  enabled  to  address  themselves  to  studies  which 
gave  them  a  commanding  position  among  the  ignorant  inhabitants 
of  Judah,  a  poor  country  depending  for  mere  subsistence  upon  the 
produce  of  its  infertile  mountain  lands. 

These  advantages,  and  their  generally  constituting  the  principal 
persons  about  the  court,  raised  them  to  a  position  which  the  Prot- 
Adonites  could  never  attain,  and  led  to  a  more  ostentatious  cere- 
monial about  their  decorated  temple,  than  the  earth  altars  and 
unhewn  stone  altars  of  Shiloh  could  command.  The  connection 
with  Tyre  during  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  and  with 
Egypt,  enabled  the  Jerusalem  priests  to  make  additions  to  their 
ceremonies  and  mythology  which  the  stem  poverty  of  Prot- 
Adonites  could  not  so  readily  adopt  or  admit. 

The  Prot- Adonite  conspiracy  of  Ahijah  helped  to  put  Jeroboam 
on  the  throne  of  Israel.  The  wily  Shilonite  probably  dreamed  of  a 
new  capital,  a  new  temple,  and  of  becoming  the  arch -priest. 

But  Adonism  had  not  spread  beyond  the  southern  verge  of  the 
northern  kingdom  :  and  the  ancient  worship  of  Baal  reigned  in 
Shechem,  the  commercial  capital  of  that  realm ;  and  the  sacred 
Bethel  was  consecrated  to  Eloim  rather  than  Adoni,  and  Jeroboam 
had  resided  in  the  court  of  the  Egyptian  king.  However  much  he 
may  have  been  oppressed  with  his  early  superstition,  policy  taught 
him  that  it  was  better  to  separate  his  new  kingdom  from  a  worship 
which  would  tend  to  rejoiti  it  with  the  old,  and  from  a   city  in 
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which  that  worship  had  assumed  a  more  dignified  seat.  He  there- 
fore added  to  the  popular  religions  the  Egyptian  worship  of  Apis, 
the  emhlems  of  the  ox ;  and  tempted  his  subjects  to  accept  it  by 
the  enjoyments  of  annual  feasts,  without  haviug  to  travel  far,  or  to 
become  exposed  to  the  seductions  of  the  Adonian  cult,  rendered 
attractive  by  the  gilt  ornamentation  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
represented  as  massive  treasures  of  gold. 

The  Prot-Adonites  were  disappointed,  they  struggled  hard  to 
attain  the  position  to  which  they  had  aspired.  They  never  re- 
linquished their  efforts.  Left  undisturbed  in  their  little  villages, 
they  fed  their  still  remaining  hope  with  rancour,  and  from  time 
to  time  sent  forth  their  missionaries  to  excite  insurrections,  and 
to  stimulate  to  assassination  those  whom  they  thought  to  induce  to 
establish  them  in  a  priestly  tyranny.  But  although  they  occasioned 
destructive  tumults  and  their  assassinations  succeeded,  they  never 
found  an  assassin  who  would  allow  them  to  be  his  masters. 

Had  they  succeeded,  and  had  a  temple  of  Adonism  been  estab- 
lished in  the  region  of  Shechem  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam,  or  soon 
after,  it  is  far  from  improbable,  from  its  superiority  of  situation  in  the 
track  of  commerce,  and  a  more  bounteous  region,  that  it  would  have 
eclipsed  Jerusalem  and  its  temple,  and  that  the  scriptures  which 
now  so  much  perplex  the  world  would  never  have  been  written. 

The  Per- Adonites  of  the  temple  could  not,  of  course,  regard  their 
rural  heretorodox  brethren  with  great  respect  or  admiration.  Yet, 
as  disturbers  of  the  rival  altars  of  Apis  and  Baal,  they  were  valuable 
allies,  and  were  to  some  extent  encouraged ;  and  they  were,  perhaps, 
favoured  with  a  little  enlightenment  as  to  the  advanced  notions  of 
Adonism. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  all  the  early  notions  of  spirits, 
angels,  ghosts,  and  other  goblins  continued.  As  rude  peoples  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  superstitions  of  others,  whether  ruder  or 
more  civilised  than  themselves,  their  ghosts  and  spirits  are  always 
on  the  increase,  the  old  are  not  abolished,  some  of  the  new  are 
canonized  or  adopted. 

The  mythology  of  the  Per- Adonites,  under  the  auspices  of  their  highly- 
eulogised  King  Jehoshaphat,  and  of  the  advanced  Prot-Adonites 
under  the  protection  of  the  vilified  Ahab,  is  fully  displayed  in  the 
22nd  chapter  of  the  1st  Book  of  Kings. 

Jehoshaphat  was  a  patron  of  the  Adonians,  but  not  so  unwise,  as 
on  that  accouut  to  abstain  from  friendship  with  Ahab,  who  was  a 
patron  of  the  priesthood  of  Baal. 
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Ahab,  though  favouring  the  Baalians,  so  far  extended  his  favour 
to  the  Prot-Adonians  in  his  kingdom,  that  about  400  prophets  of 
that  persuasion  lived  under  his  protection.  Of  these,  all  except 
one,  for  some  reason  or  other,  were  on  friendly  terms  with  him, 
indicating,  at  least,  that  they  were  not  suffenng  persecution. 

The  Per-Adonite  Jehoshaphat  visited  his  brother  king,  and  was 
urged  by  him  to  ally  himself  in  an  attempt  to  recover  Bamoth  in 
Gilead  as  part  of  his  dominions. 

In  accordance  with  their  mutual  superstitions,  the  opinion  of 
prophets  as  to  the  result  of  the  expedition  was  required ;  and, 
perhaps,  through  complaisance  to  Jehoshaphat,  the  Adonian  prophets 
were  convened. 

One  only  was  absent, — ^all  present  foretold  success.  Jehoshaphat 
desired  the  opinion  of  the  absentee,  who  '*  did  not  prophesy  good 
concerning  Ahab,  but  evil." 

The  chapter  graphically  exhibits  the  superstition  of  the  two 
kings,  sitting  on  their  thrones  in  an  open  space  at  one  of  the  gates 
of  Samaria,  and  the  prophets  prophesying  before  them. 

The  sullen  but  authentic  prophet  Micaiah  presents  to  our  view 
more  clearly  than  any  account  of  Jupiter  and  his  quarrelsome  court 
of  Olympus,  Adoni  sitting  on  his  throne  with  his  celestial  attendants 
standing  around  him. 

This  god  is  anxious  to  destroy  a  man,  Ahab,  but  his  destruction 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  deception. 

This  god  says  to  his  celestial  court  (1  Kings  xxii.  20),  Who  shall 
persuade  Ahab,  that  he  may  go  up  and  fall  at  Eamoth-gilead  ?  And 
one  said  on  this  manner,  and  another  said  on  that  manner. 

And  there  came  forth  a  spirit,  and  stood  before  Adoni,  and  said, 
I  will  persuade  him. 

And  Adoni  said  unto  him,  Wherewith  ?  And  he  said,  I  will  go 
forth,  and  I  will  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets. 
And  he  said.  Thou  shalt  persuade  him,  and  prevail  also ;  go  forth, 
and  do  so. 

This  is  the  description  of  the  Lord  of  the  English  Bible  to  whom 
our  priests  teach  us  to  bow  down  and  worship,  the  first  person  of 
the  Christian  Trinity,  plotting  with  his  spirits  the  destruction  of  a 
man,  and  achieving  his  purpose  by  sending  forth  one  of  his  lying 
angels  to  deceive  him. 

Is  there  a  story  so  degrading  of  the  notion  of  deity  in  all  the 
remnants  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology? 

We  need  hardly  to  refer  to  this  lord,  Adoni,  **  moving  "  David  to 
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count  the  people  (2  Samuel  xxiv.)  and  slaying  70,000  because  he 
had  counted  them,  or  to  other  passages  of  a  similar  character. 

The  time  of  Satan  had  not  yet  come,  he  was  afterwards  imported 
from  Oriental  mythologies.  Adoni  did  his  whole  work  by  his  own 
trustworthy  good  and  lying  spirits. 

This  chapter  also  graphically  describes  the  prophets  of  Adoni, 
and  informs  us  of  the  extent  of  confidence  of  which  they  were 
worthy.  About  400  of  them  prophesied  that  Ahab  should  be 
successful.  One,  a  known  malcontent,  prophesied  the  contrary. 
They  were  all  prophets  of  Adoni.  They  deliberately  accused  each 
other  of  lying.  How  could  the  kings  ascertain  which  bore  the 
lawful  commission  of  the  god  who  employed  a  lying  spirit  for  his 
agent  ?  The  venerated  Micaiah  describes  himself  as  exposing  a  foul 
plot  of  his  god  Adoni  and  his  lying  spirit.  Could  the  kings  belicTe 
that  god  could  be  guilty  of  such  a  deception  ?  If  Micaiah  told  the 
truth,  his  god  was  a  liar. 

YAHA.VISM  OR  Super-Adonism. — As  Prot-Adonism  expanded  into 
Per-Adonism  after  the  establishment  of  a  national  temple  and  a  court, 
and  the  introduction  of  letters  and  foreign  arts ;  so  Per-Adonism  ex- 
panded into  Saper-Adonism,  or  Yahavism,  as  the  Hebrews  became 
better  acquainted  with  the  habits,  laws,  and  worships  of  other  coun- 
tries.  The  progress  of  this  expansion  will  be  apparent  in  the  sequel. 

But  as  the  historical  Hebrew  writings  were  all  subject  to  revision 
and  interpolation  in  Yahavite  times,  it  may  be  convenient  to 
address  a  few  observations  to  the  manner  in  which  this  infiuence 
may  have  affected  these  writings. 

As  Adoni  was  used  as  a  proper  name  by  way  of  distinction  from 
the  words  El-Shaddai  (god  almighty),  El-Sabaoth  (god  of  hosts), 
El-oim  and  others,  so  Yaveh  or  Yahaveh  (mistranslated  Jehovah), 
was  used  as  a  proper  name. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  origin  of  this  name, 
and  its  enunciation.  It  is  not  improbably  a  modification  of  yah 
(jah),  which  presents  itself  in  many  Hebrew  proper  names. 
Whether  these  words  are  written  jah,  javeh  and  jahaveh,  or  ya, 
yaveh,  and  yahaveh,  is  not  material,  as  the  difference  of  sound 
between  y  and  j  soft  is  slight. 

As  El  signifies  "The,"  or  **  Power  "—so  Yahaveh  is  generally 
understood  as  signifying  **  Existence,"  "  the  Existent,"  "  I  Am," 
**  The  Past,  Present,  and  Future." 

We  shall  not  at  present  attempt  to  trace  the  source  from  whence 
this  notion  of  the  deity  was  derived. 
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It  is  sufficient  to  state  hero  that  the  Egyptians  had  on  one  of  tbor 
temples  an  inscription  which  is  rendered  "  I  am/'  and  that  the 
doctrine  prevailed  in  the  far  East.  And  among  the  Greeks  tbse 
was  the  inscription  "  Thou  art "  on  the  frontispieoe  of  a  temple  at 
Delphi ;  and  in  the  golden  verses  of  Pythagoras  the  oath  lijhn 
who  has  the  4  letters,  the  nnpronounoeable  name. 

It  is  said  that  the  Jews  had  the  same  superstition  as  to  tk 
pronunciation  of  this  name,  and  that  it  was  only  enunciated  auot 
in  a  year,  and  then  by  the  high  priest  with  fearfnl  soleiiimtj. 
"  He  who  pronounces  it  shakes  heaven  and  earth  and  inspiitt  tbe 
very  angels  with  terror." 

Fortunately  its  tremendous  power  has  departed ;  nowaday,  it 
does  not  cause  the  pen  which  writes  it  to  tremble. 

It  is  said,  moreover,  that  the  apprehension  of  such  serious  ocn- 
sequences  induced  the  Jevns  to  substitute  for  it  ^*  the  name*"  or 
*'  Adoni  '*  when  found  in  ancient  writings.  It  is  more  piobtUe 
that  Adoni  was  generally  left  where  it  was  found,  and  tins 
Yahaveh  or  "  the  name  "  was  occasionally  substituted  for  AdonL 

The  Hebrew  writings  indicate  that  this  name  was  first  intro- 
duced by  the  pentateuch.  According  to  the  author  of  Exodus  iiL  14. 
god  said  unto  Moses  ''  I  am  that  I  am : "  and  h^  said,  Tbo« 
shalt  say  unto  the  Bene  Israel,  ''lam"  hath  sent  me  unto  joo. 
And  god  said  moreover  unto  Moses,  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the 
Bene  Israel,  Adoni  god  of  your  fathers,  the  god  of  Abraham,  tbe 
god  of  Isaac,  and  the  god  of  Jacob  hath  sent  me  unto  you ;  this  is 
my  name  for  ever,  and  this  is  my  memorial  unto  all  generations. 

Again,  Exodus  vi.  3,  I  appeared  to  Abraham,  and  to  Isaac,  and  to 
Jacob,  by  the  name  of  £1-Shaddai  (god  almighty)  but  by  my  name 
Yahaveh  was  I  not  known  to  them. 

Yahaveh  is  not  represented  as  the  only  god ;  but  as  the  moA 
powerful  of  the  gods,  and  as  the  peculiar  god  of  the  Hebrews,  in 
constant  antagonism  with  all  other  gods. 

Deuteronomy  x.  17.  For  Adoni  your  god  is  god  of  gods,  and  lori 
of  lords,  a  great  god,  a  mighty,  and  a  terrible,  which  regardeth  not 
persons,  nor  taketh  reward. 

The  Yahavites  entertained  various  inconsistent  notions  of  their 
deity. 

They  retained  the  notion  of  an  anthropomorphic  god.  This 
prevails  throughout  Genesis ;  he  is  described  as  fatigued  with  the  6 
da3's'  labour  of  the  creation,  and  resting.  Indeed  this  analc^y  is 
made  the  foundation  of  the  S<'tY)bath ;  and  through  all  the  Hebrew 
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writings  ho  is  frequently  represented  as  appearing  in  the  human 
form.  He  is  described  (Exodus  xzxiii.  11)  as  conversing  with  Moses 
face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  fnend, — and  again,  some- 
what inconsistently  in  the  same  chapter  (verse  20), — and  he  said. 
Thou  canst  not  see  my  face,  for  there  shall  no  man  see  me,  and  live. 

In  this  chapter  Yahaveh  is  described  as  of  human  form,  although 
so  terrible  that  no  man  could  endure  the  glory  of  his  countenance. 

About  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  Yahavism  in  Judah, 
the  Grecian  Xenophanes  had  exposed  this  ab>urd  but  prevalent 
Impersonation  of  deity.  Xenophanes  of  Colophon  flourished  about 
B.c.  538,  and  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  School,  and  was  con- 
temporary with  Thales,  Anaximander  and  Pythagoras,  and  with  the 
capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  b.c.  638. 

Exodus  xxxiii.  11.  And  Adoni  spake  unto  Moses  face  to  face,  as  a 
man  speaketh  unto  his  friend. 

18.  And  he  (Moses)  said,  I  beseech  thee,  shew  me  thy  glory. 

19.  And  he  (Adoni)  said,  I  will  make  all  my  goodness  pass 
before  thee,  and  I  will  proclaim  the  name  of  Adoni  before  thee : 
and  will  be  gracious  to  whom  I  will  be  gracious,  and  will  shew 
mercy  on  whom  I  will  shew  mercy.  And  he  said,  Thou  canst  not 
see  my  face :  for  there  shall  no  man  see  me,  and  live. 

21.  And  Adoni  said.  Behold,  there  is  a  place  by  me,  and  thou 
shalt  stand  upon  a  rock :  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  while  my  glory 
passeth  by,  that  I  will  put  thee  in  a  clift  of  the  rock,  and  will 
cover  thee  with  my  hand,  while  I  pass  by ;  and  I  will  take  away 
mine  hand,  and  thou  shalt  see  my  back  parts ;  but  my  face  shall 
not  be  seen. 

*  Supernatural  Beligion,'  i.  76 :  ''  Six  centuries  before  our  era,  a 

noble  thinker,  Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  whose  pure  mind  soared 

fax  above  the  base  anthropomorphic  mythologies  of  Homer  and 

Hesiod,  and  anticipated  some  of  the  highest  results  of  the  Platonic 

philosophy,  finely  said  (translating  citation  in  Clem.  Al.,  '  Strom,' 

V.  xiv.  110) : 

'*  There  is  one  god  Bupreme  over  all  gods,  diviner  than  mortal3. 
Whose  form  is  not  like  onto  man's,  and  as  unlike  his  nature ; 
But  vain  mortals  imagine  that  gods  like  themselves  are  begotten, 
With  liuman  sensations,  and  voice,  and  corporeal  members. 
So  if  oxen  or  lions  had  hands,  and  could  work  in  man's  fashion, 
And  trace  out  with  chisel  or  brush  their  conception  of  godhead, 
Then  would  horses  depict  gods  like  horses,  and  oxen  like  oxen, 
Each  kind  the  divine  with  its  own  form  and  nature  endowing." 

He  illustrates  this  profound  observation  by  pointing  out  that  the 
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Ethiopians  represent  their  deities  as  black  with  flat  noses,  while 
the  Thracians  make  them  blue-eyed  with  ruddy  oomplezioDs,  ud 
similarly  the  Medes,  and  the  Persians,  and  Egyptians,  portnj 
their  gods  like  themselves. 

Another  Yahavite  conception  of  deity  was  the  emblem  of  fii« 
or  light 

The  worship  of  fire  or  rather  light  was  very  ancient  in  Egypt 
and  the  East,  and  pervaded  many  countries  in  various  phases. 

There  are  traces  of  this  worship  in  Judges  and  Kings.  Thoee 
found  in  the  legend  of  Gideon,  the  fable  of  Samson,  and  the  stoij 
of  Elijah,  are  of  a  simpler  character ;  1t)ut  that  in  the  acoonnt  of  rht 
dedication  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  more  nearly  approaches  the 
pentateuchal  descriptions,  derived  perhaps  from  Egypt,  or  more 
probably  from  the  fire  worshippers  of  the  East. 

In  the  legend  of  Gideon  the  angel  of  Adoni  is  described  as 
causing  the  boiled  meat  and  cakes  to  be  consumed  by  fire  from  the 
end  of  his  walking  stick.  In  the  ironical  fable  of  Samson  the 
angel  does  not  bum  the  offering  with  fire,  he  asoends  in  the  fiame. 
But  in  the  story  of  Elijah,  the  fire-god  Adoni  descended  and 
devoured  fiesh,  wood,  stones,  and  dust,  and  washed  it  down  with 
the  water  from  the  trench. 

This  early  notion  of  fire,  miraculously  consuming  the  sacrificial 
offering,  may  have  arisen  from  the  deflagration  of  bituminons 
springs,  like  the  burning  bush,  but  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
discuss  the  possibility  of  a  chemical  exposition  of  so  andacious  a 
tale  as  that  of  Elijah. 

These  stories,  crude  as  they  are,  indicate  that  the  notion  of  a 
deity  emblematized  by  fire  had  penetrated  into  Palestine  in  the 
early  epoch  of  Hebrew  history,  however  unworthy  the  stories 
themselves  may  be  of  belief. 

The  column  of  light  and  the  luminous  cloud  described  as  over- 
spreading the  temple,  have  a  more  definite  Oriental  aspect,  and 
indicate  an  acquaintance  with  Parsee  or  Egyptian  notions  at  the 
time  when  it  was  written.  As  Kings  was  not  composed  until  some 
decades  after  the  leading  people  of  Judah  had  been  in  Sgypt  and 
the  East,  we  are  left  in  doubt,  whether  the  description  of  the  cloud 
filling  the  house  of  Adoni,  on  the  bringing  of  the  ark  into  it  was 
contained  in  some  earlier  record,  or  whether  it  was  introduoed  into 
the  story  to  harmonize  the  sanctification  of  the  temple  with  the 
pentateuchal  account  of  the  sanctification  of  the  tabernacle. 

The  composers  of  the  pentateuch  either  were  confused  or  they 
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disagreed  upon  this  phase  of  deity.  Had  they  confined  them- 
selves to  the  description  of  a  column  of  light  preceding  the  march 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  a  luminous  efiiilgence  settling  upon  their 
tabernacle,  their  account  would  have  indicated  that  they,  like  the 
Orientals,  regarded  light  as  symbolical  of  the  purity  and  power  of 
their  god. 

But  in  Exodus  zzxiii.  the  luminous  pillar  is  mixed  with  an- 
thropomorphism. The  glorious  pillar  stood  at  the  door  of  the  tent, 
and  Yahaveh  talked  with  Moses  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh 
unto  his  friend. 

And  in  Leviticus  ix.  is  superadded,  to  the  account  of  the 
illumination  of  the  tabernacle  by  the  cloud,  the  old  superstition  of 
fire  descending  to  devour  the  burnt  offering  and  the  fat  on  the  altar. 

Fondness  for  the  fat  and  sweet  savour  of  the  burnt  (broiled  or 
baked  ?)  meat  is  described  as  a  characteristic  attribute  of  Adoni 
through  all  the  phases  of  his  worship ;  these  additions  may  indicate 
that  the  notion  was  in  a  transitional  state. 

Judges  vi.  19.  And  Gideon  went  in,  and  made  ready  a  kid,  and 
unleavened  cakes  of  an  ephah  of  flour ;  the  flesh  he  put  in  a  basket* 
and  he  put  the  broth  in  a  pot,  and  brought  it  out  uuto  him  under 
the  oak,  and  presented  it.  And  the  angel  of  god  said  unto  him, 
Take  the  flesh  and  the  unleavened  cakes,  and  lay  them  upon  this 
rock,  and  pour  out  the  broth.  And  he  did  so.  Then  the  angel  of 
Adoni  put  forth  the  end  of  the  staff  that  was  in  his  hand,  and 
touched  the  flesh  and  the  unleavened  cakes;  and  there  rose  up 
fire  out  of  the  rock,  and  consumed  the  flesh  and  the  unleavened 
cakes.    Then  the  angel  of  Adoni  departed  out  of  his  sight. 

Judges  xiii.  16.  And  the  angel  of  Adoni  said  unto  Mauoah, 
Though  thou  detain  me,  I  will  not  eat  of  thy  bread ;  and  if  thou 
wilt  offer  a  burnt  offering,  thou  must  offer  it  unto  Adoni. 

19.  So  Manoah  took  a  kid  with  a  meat  offering,  and  offered  it 
upon  a  rock  unto  Adoni :  and  the  angel  did  wonderously ;  and 
Jiianoah  and  his  wife  looked  on.  For  it  came  to  pass,  when  the 
flame  went  up  toward  heaven  from  off  the  altar,  that  the  angel  of 
Adoni  ascended  in  the  flame  of  the  altar. 

1  Kings  xviii.  37.  Hear  me,  0  Adoni,  hear  me,  cried  Elijah,  that 
this  people  may  know  that  thou  art  Adoni  god,  and  that  thou  hast 
turned  their  heart  back  again. 

38.  Then  the  fire  of  Adoni  fell,  and  consumed  the  burnt  sacrifice, 
and  the  wood,  and  the  stones,  and  the  dust,  and  licked  up  the  water 
that  was  in  the  trench. 
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39.  And  when  all  the  people  saw  it,  they  fell  on  their  faces ;  and 
they  said,  Adoni,  he  is  the  god ;  Adoni,  he  is  the  god. 

1  Kings  viii.  10.  And  it  came  to  pass,  "when  the  priests  wen 
come  out  of  the  holy  place,  that  the  cloud  filled  the  house  of  Adoni, 
so  that  the  priests  could  not  stand  to  minister  because  of  the  eland; 
for  the  glory  of  Adoni  had  filled  the  house  of  AdonL 

Exodus  xiii.  20.  And  they  took  their  jonmey  from  Sueooth,  and 
encamped  in  Etham,  in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness. 

21.  And  Adoni  went  hefore  them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  a  doiid, 
to  lead  them  the  way ;  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire,  to  give  tli€D 
light ;  to  go  by  day  and  night ;  he  took  not  away  the  pillar  of 
the  cloud  by  day,  nor  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night. 

Exodus  xiy.  19.  And  the  angel  of  god,  which  went  before  ibe 
camp  of  Israel,  removed  and  went  behind  them  ;  and  the  pillar  of 
the  cloud  went  from  before  their  fiice,  and  stood  behind  them,  and 
it  came  between  the  camp  of  the  Eg}'ptian8  and  the  camp  of  land; 
and  it  was  a  cloud  of  darkness  to  them,  but  it  gave  light  by  nigbt 
to  these,  so  the  one  came  not  near  the  other  all  the  night. 

Exodus  xxxiii.  9.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Moses  entered  into  the 
tabernacle,  the  cloudy  pillar  descended,  and  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle,  and  Tahaveh  talked  with  Moses. 

10.  And  all  the  people  saw  the  cloudy  pillar  stand  at  the  taber- 
nacle door,  and  all  the  people  rose  up  and  worshipped,  every  man 
in  his  tent  door. 

11.  And  Adoni  spake  unto  Moses,  faoe  to  £M)e,as  a  man  speaketli 
unto  his  friend. 

Exodus  xl.  33.  And  he  reared  up  the  court  round  about  the 
tabernacle  and  the  altar,  and  set  up  the  hanging  of  the  court  gate. 
So  Moses  finished  the  work. 

34.  Then  a  cloud  covered  the  tent  of  the  congregation,  and  the 
glory  of  Adoni  filled  the  tabernacle. 

35.  And  Moses  was  not  able  to  enter  into  the  tent  of  the  con- 
gregation, because  the  cloud  abode  thereon,  and  the  glory  of  Adoni 
filled  the  tabernacle. 

36.  And  when  the  cloud  was  taken  up  firom  over  the  tabernacle, 
the  Bene  Israel  went  onward  in  all  their  journeys. 

37.  But  if  the  cloud  were  not  taken  up,  they  then  journeyed  not 
till  the  day  that  it  was  taken  up. 

38.  For  the  cloud  of  Adoni  was  upon  the  tabernacle  by  day,  and 
fire  was  on  it  by  night,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  houtK)  of  Israel, 
throughout  all  their  journeys. 
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Leviticus  ix.  23.  And  Moses  and  Aaron  went  into  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  and  came  out,  and  blessed  the  people. 

And  the  glory  of  Adoni  appeared  unto  all  the  people. 

24.  And  there  came  a  fire  out  from  before  Adoni,  and  consumed 
upon  the  altar  the  burnt  offering  and  the  fat :  which  when  all  the 
people  saw,  they  shouted  and  fell  on  their  faces. 

Numbers  ix.  15.  And  on  the  day  when  the  tabernacle  was 
reared  up  the  cloud  covered  the  tabernacle,  namely,  the  tent  of  the 
testimony :  and  at  even  there  was  upon  the  tabernacle  as  it  were 
the  appearance  of  fire,  until  the  morning. 

16.  So  it  was  alway  :  the  cloud  covered  it  by  day,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  fire  by  night. 

17.  And  when  the  cloud  was  taken  up  from  the  tabernacle,  then 
after  that  the  Bene  Israel  journeyed :  and  in  the  place  where  the 
oloud  abode,  there  the  Bene  Israel  pitched  their  tents.  .  .  . 

22.  Whether  it  were  2  days,  or  a  month,  or  a  year,  that  the 
oloud  tarried  upon  the  tabernacle,  remaining  thereon,  the  Bene 
Israel  abode  in  their  tents,  and  journeyed  not :  but  when  it  was 
taken  up,  they  journeyed. 

Imtnortality, — Throughout  all  the  phases  of  Adonism  there  is  not 
a  trace  of  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  immortal  soul,  or  of  any 
rewards  or  punishments  after  death. 

All  the  rewards  and  punishments  pormised  and  denounced  by 
Yahaveh  are  confined  to  this  world,  to  the  reward  of  his  votaries 
from  generation  to  generation ;  and  punishment  is  inflicted  upon 
those  who  worship  other  gods,  for  their  forefathers'  offences  as  well 
as  their  own. 

This  subject,  and  the  subject  of  prayer,  will  be  more  fully 
considered  in  the  sequel. 

Angels. — The  Yahavites  were  continually  increasing  their  host  of 
angels.  As  if  unable  to  find  enough  of  them  in  their  native  moun- 
tains, and  all  the  Palestinian  superstitions,  they  recruited  them 
from  every  province  of  the  empire  of  Daiius  Hystaspes ;  from  the 
Oxus  to  the  Nile,  and  beyond. 

They  enlisted  them  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  forming  armies  of 
them  as  numerous  and  fictitious  as  the  army  of  Jehoshaphat  king 
of  Judah,  with  Adoni  and  Satan  as  commanders-in-chief  of  the 
hostile  hosts. 

Their  muster  roll  with  their  names,  ranks,  descriptions,  and 
genealogies  would  require  volumes  to  contain  them.  The  scriptures 
have  statements  of  their  multitudes,  but  the  names  of  only  a  few 
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of  their  more  conspicuous  commanders.  They  were  on  meet  friendly 
terms  with  the  prophets. 

For  the  present  it  may  sufiBce  to  produce  the  heathen  prophet 
Balaam,  the  inspired  of  Adoni,  and  his  provoking  angel  and 
garrulous  ass,  a  sort  of  demi-angel,  as  samples  and  respectable 
representatiyes  of  this  mythological  host. 

Adoni  seems  to  have  been  rather  capricious  in  the  treatment  oi 
this  prophet.  His  anger  was  kindled  against  him  for  doing  whit 
he  told  him  to  do. 

Balaam  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  surpiiBed  at  the 
speech  of  his  donkey,  or  its  intercommunion  with  the  celestial 
messenger.     Perhaps  it  was  his  familiar  spirit. 

Indeed,  a  vein  of  irony  may  be  traced  in  several  of  the  scriptonJ 
writings.  The  intelligent  ass  may  have  been  introduced  as  a 
description  of  the  intermediate  personages  through  whom  the  pro- 
phets and  seers  were  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  with  angels. 

The  whole  may  have  originally  been  an  all^ory,  like  tho^e  of 
talking  birds  and  beasts  of  the  '  Arabian  Nights'  Entainments,*  and 
pirated  by  a  very  prosaic  and  credulous  Pseudo-Moees. 

Numbers  xxii.  20.  And  god  came  unto  Balaam  at  night,  and 
said  unto  him.  If  the  men  come  to  call  thee,  rise  up,  and  go  with 
them :  but  yet  the  word  which  I  shall  say  unto  thee,  that  shalt 
thou  do. 

21.  And  Balaam  rose  up  in  the  morning,  and  saddled  his  ass, 
and  went  with  the  princes  of  Moab. 

22.  And  God's  anger  was  kindled  because  he  went :  and  the  angel 
of  Adoni  stood  in  the  way  for  an  adversary  against  him.  Now 
he  was  riding  upon  his  ass,  and  his  two  servants  were  with  him. 

23.  And  the  ass  saw  the  angel  of  Adoni  standing  in  the  way, 
and  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand  :  and  the  ass  turned  aside  out  of 
the  way,  and  went  into  the  field  ;  and  Balaam  smote  the  ass  to  turn 
her  into  the  way. 

24.  But  the  angel  of  Adoni  stood  in  the  path  of  the  vineyards,  a 
wall  being  on  this  side,  and  a  wall  on  that  side. 

25.  And  when  the  ass  saw  the  angel  of  Adoni,  she  thrust  herself 
into  the  wall,  and  crushed  Balaam's  foot  against  the  wall :  and  he 
smote  her  again. 

26.  And  the  angel  of  Adoni  went  further,  arid  stood  in  a  narrow 
place,  where  there  wa«  no  way  to  turn  either  to  the  right  hand  or 
to  the  left. 

27.  And  when  the  ans  saw  the  angel  of  Adoni,  she  fell  down 
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under  Balaam :  and  Balaam's  anger  was  kindled,  and  he  smote  the 
ass  with  a  staff. 

28.  And  Adoni  opened  the  mouth  of  the  ass,  and  she  said  unto 
Balaam,  What  have  I  done  unto  thee,  that  thou  hast  smitten  me 
these  three  times  ? 

29.  And  Baalam  said  unto  the  ass,  Because  thou  hast  mocked 
me ;  I  would  there  were  a  sword  in  mine  hand,  for  now  would  I 
kill  thee. 

30.  And  the  ass  said  unto  Balaam,  Am  not  I  thine  as8,  upon 
which  thou  hast  ridden  ever  sinoe  I  was  thine,  unto  this  day? 
was  I  ever  wont  to  do  so  unto  thee  ?    And  he  said.  Nay. 

31.  Then  Adoni  opened  the  eyes  of  Balaam,  and  he  saw  the 
angel  of  Adoni  standing  in  the  way,  and  his  sword  drawn  in  his 
hand :  and  he  bowed  down  his  head  and  fell  flat  on  his  face.  And 
the  angel  of  Adoni  said  unto  him,  Wherefoie  hast  thou  smitten 
thine  ass  these  three  times  ?  Behold,  I  went  out  to  withstand  thee, 
because  thy  way  is  perverse  before  me :  and  the  ass  saw  me,  and 
turned  from  me  these  three  times ;  unless  she  had  turned  from  me, 
surely  now  also  I  had  slain  thee,  and  saved  her  alive. 

34.  And  Balaam  said  unto  the  angel  of  Adoni,  I  have  sinned, 
for  I  knew  not  that  thou  stoodest  in  the  way  against  me :  now 
therefore,  if  it  displease  thee,  I  will  get  me  back  again. 

35.  And  the  angel  of  Adoni  said  unto  Baalam,  Go  with  the  men ; 
but  only  the  word  that  I  shall  speak  unto  thee,  that  thou  shalt 
speak. 

So  Balaam  went  with  the  princes  of  Balak. 

Prophecy, — This  will  come  under  consideration  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  point  out  that  the^  Yahavites 
did  not  regard  the  gift  of  prophecy  as  confined  to  the  people  of 
Adoni.  This  deity  is  described  as  conversing  with  the  heathen 
enchanter  Balaam.  And  the  enchanter,  who  could  not  see  the 
spectre  which  his  ass  saw,  after  endeavouring  to  bribe  Adoni  with 
successive  offerings,  poured  forth  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
prophecies  on  record  of  the  glories  of  Israel,  and  of  the  star  that 
should  come  out  of  Jacob  to  smite  the  comers  of  Moab  and  the 
Bene  Sheth,  the  Edomites,  the  Eenites,  and  Amalekites. 

This  seemn  to  have  been  introduced  in  compliment  to  David,  who 
had  carried  his  victories  into  these  countries.  It  betrays  itself  as 
written  after  Saul's  victory  over  Agag  and  the  introduction  into 
Ihrael  of  the  use  of  the  bow. 

Numbers  xxii.  5.     He  (Balak  Ben  Zippor,  king  of  the  Moabitee,) 
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sent  messengers  to  Balaam  Ben  Beor  to  Pethor,  i?irliich  is  by  the 
river  of  the  land  of  the  children  of  his  people,  to  call  him.  .  .  . 

9.  And  god  came  unto  Balaam,  and  said,  What  men  are  these 
with  thee  ? 

10.  And  Balaam  said  unto  god,  Balak  Ben  Zipper,  king  of  Moah, 
hath  sent  them  unto  me.  .  .  . 

Numbers  xxiii.  11.  And  Balak  said  unto  Balaam,  What  hast 
thou  done  unto  me?  1  took  thee  to  curse  mine  enemies,  and. 
behold  thou  hast  blessed  them  altogether  ? 

12.  And  he  imswered  and  said.  Must  1  not  take  heed  to  speak 
that  which  Adoni  hath  put  in  my  mouth  ? 

14.  And  he  brought  him  into  the  field  of  Zophim,  to  the  top  of 
Pizgah,  and  built  7  altars,  and  offered  a  bullock  and  a  ram  on  every 
altar. 

15.  And  he  said  unto  Balak,  Stand  here  by  thy  burnt  offering, 
while  I  meet  Yahaveh  yonder. 

16.  And  Adoni  met  Balaam,  and  put  a  word  in  his  mouth,  and 
said,  Go  again  unto  Balak,  and  say.  .  .  . 

Numbers  xxiv.  1.  And  when  Balaam  saw  that  it  pleased  Adoni 
to  bless  Israel,  he  went  not,  as  at  other  times,  to  seek  for  enchant- 
ments, but  he  set  his  face  toward  the  wilderness. 

2.  And  Balaam  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  he  saw  Israel  abiding  in 
his  tents  according  to  their  tribes ;  and  the  spirit  of  god  came  upon 
him.  And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said,  Balaam  Ben  Beor  hath 
said,  and  the  man  whose  eyes  were  open  hath  said :  he  hath  said, 
which  heard  the  words  of  god,  which  saw  the  vision  of  El-Shaddai, 
falling  into  a  trance,  but  having  his  eyes  open :  How  goodly  are 
thy  tents,  0  Jacob,  and  thy  tabernacles,  0  Israel  I 

6.  As  the  valleys  are  they  spread  forth,  as  gardens  by  the  river 
side,  as  the  trees  of  lign  aloes  which  Adoni  hath  planted,  and  as  cedar 
trees  beside  the  waters.  He  shall  pour  the  water  out  of  his  buckets, 
and  his  seed  shall  be  in  many  waters,  and  his  king  shall  be  higher 
than  Agag,  and  his  kingdom  shall  be  exalted.  Qod  brought  him 
forth  out  of  Egypt ;  he  hath  as  it  were  the  strength  of  a  unicorn ; 
he  shall  eat  up  the  nations  his  enemies,  and  shall  break  their  bones, 
and  pierce  them  through  with  his  arrowa  He  couched,  he  lay 
down  as  a  lion,  and  as  a  great  lion :  who  shall  stir  him  up  ?  Blessed 
is  he  that  blesseth  thee,  and  cursed  is  he  that  curseth  thee.  .  .  . 

17.  I  shall  see  him,  but  not  now :  I  shall  behold  him,  but  not 
nigh ;  there  shall  come  a  Star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  shall  rise 
out  of  Israel,  and  shall  smite  the  corners  of  Moab,  and  destroy  all 
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tho  children  of  Sheth.     And  Edom  shall  be  a  possession,  Seir  also 
shall  be  a  possession  for  his  enemies ;  and  Israel  shall  do  valiantlj. 

19.  Out  of  Jacob  shall  come  he  that  shall  have  dominion,  and 
shall  destroy  him  that  remaineth  in  the  city. 

20.  And  when  he  looked  on  Amalek,  he  took  up  his  parable  and 
said,  Amalek  was  the  first  of  the  nations ;  but  his  latter  end  shall 
be  that  he  perish  for  ever. 

21.  And  he  looked  on  the  Kenites,  and  took  up  his  parable  and 
said.  Strong  [Etham,  Yatman,]  is  thy  dwellingplace,  and  thou 
puttest  thy  nest  in  a  rock  [Sela-Fetra] :  Nevertheless  the  Eenites 
shall  be  wasted,  until  Asshur  shall  carry  thee  away  captive. 

23.  And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said,  Alas,  who  shall  live 
when  god  doeth  this  I 

24.  And  ships  shall  come  from  the  coast  of  Ghittim,  and  shall 
afflict  Asshur,  and  shall  afflict  Eber,  and  he  shall  perish  for  ever. 

Learning  and  Literature — and  the  Pentateuch. — Per-Adonism 
arose  out  of  Prot-Adonism  through  the  arts  and  literature 
introduced  into  Jerusalem  from  Phoenicia  in  the  time  of  David 
and  Solomon. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  tho  most  important  institutions 
of  the  pentateuch  did  not  exist,  that  the  most  important  laws 
preiicribed  by  it  were  not  observed,  that  the  arts  mentioned  in  it 
were  not  known  in  Israel  or  Judah  until  after  tho  reign  of  David. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  prove  that  no  part  of  the  pentateuch 
could  have  been  written  before  the  reign  of  David,  by  showing 
that  before  that  time  the  Hebrews  could  not  write. 

Beference  has  already  been  made  to  the  traditional  name  of  Moses 
among  the  Hebrews,  as  their  leader  from  the  East.  To  that  eponym 
they  ascribed  their  earliest  civil  and  religious  institutions  and  laws, 
as  the  Brahmins  ascribed  theirs  to  Menu,  the  Parsees  theirs  to 
Zoroaster,  and  the  Homans  theirs  to  Numa. 

Among  the  Eomans  various  fictitious  books  were  produced  under 
the  venerated  name  of  Numa,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  the 
authority  of  their  eponymous  legislator.  For  the  same  purpose 
the  authors  of  the  pentateuch  ascribed  their  fictitious  early  history, 
institutions,  religion,  and  laws  to  the  consecrated  name  of  Moses. 

The  genuineness  of  the  pentateuch  has  been  disputed  from  the 
times  of  the  early  Christians,  by  some  of  the  most  intelligent  of 
tho  fathers.  As  superstition  grew  rampant,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
was  suppressed  and  smothered  in  the  supervening  ages  of  ignorance, 
their  doubts  ceased  to  be  heard. 
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Since  the  revival  of  learning  the  doubts  have  been  revived;  but 
the  interest  of  the  Protestant  was  as  mnch  involved  as  that  of  the 
Catholic  church  in  suppressing  an  inquiry  so  subversive  of  their 
common  creed  ;  which  totters  now,  and  should  that  foundation  be 
removed,  must  speedily  tumble  to  the  ground. 

Some  churchmen,  anxious  to  defer  its  inevitable  fate,  or  at  least 
to  preserve  some  portion  of  the  structure,  by  maintaining  belief  of 
the  genuineness  of  some  porKon  of  this  heterogeneouB  compilation, 
have  endeavoured  to  shew  that  portions  of  it  were  written  by  a  rod 
Moses  before  the  Hebrew  migration  into  Palestine ;  and  that  other 
portions  were  composed  by  the  Nazarite  Samuel,  whom  they  have 
endowed  with  an  intellect  and  capacity  for  literature  and  government 
of  which  his  history  contains  not  a  trace. 

All  admit,  because  they  cannot  deny,  that  there  is  no  mention 
of  any  such  book  in  Judges,  Samuel,  or  Kings,  down  to  tbe  time  of 
Josiah ;  and  the  mention  of  a  book  of  the  law,  as  then  discovered, 
is  a  terrible  shaker  of  their  creed. 

Consequently  some  churchmen  are  apprehensive  of  treading  in 
this  perilous  path^  and  deem  it  safer,  at  least  for  their  generation, 
to  cement  the  whole  foundation  together  with  the  superstitious 
element  called  the  Word  of  Ood,  until  its  inevitable  melting  shaU 
cause  it  and  its  superstructure  to  dissolve. 

After  considering  the  legends,  tales,  and  stories  already  recited, 
the  inquiry  naturally  arises,  what  could  have  been  the  literature 
of  such  a  people  as  therein  described  ? 

Language,  of  course,  they  had,  words  and  sentences  to  indicate, 
describe,  and  express  objects  known  to  them,  and  their  qualities, 
their  ovm  uses  of  them,  their  wants  and  their  sentiments,  and  to 
express  them  in  agreeable  and  captivating  order ;  and  the  natural 
feeling  of  music  predominant  in  peoples  of  the  wilderness  and 
the  mountains.  Their  language  was  akin  to  that  of  their  Syrian 
and  Phoenician  neighbours. 

But  as  to  letters,  compositions,  exhibited  in  letters  ?  They  must 
have  brought  them  with  them,  or  must  have  invented  them,  or 
must  have  borrowed  them  from  other  peoples  more  advanced. 

If  they  brought  letters  with  them,  whence  acquired,  and  by  what 
use,  and  by  what  class  was  the  use  of  them  preserved  ?  If  preserved, 
would  they  not  have  been  employed  in  some  compositions  of  which 
some  trace  has  been  retained,  would  they  not  have  become  varied 
or  obsolete  ? 

If  they  broup;ht  literary  compositions  with   them,   should  we 
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have  had  nothing  but  a  long  interval  of  local  legends  ?  What 
indication  is  there  in  these  l^ends,  of  letters,  of  any  inscribed 
monument,  of  any  skin,  or  of  any  papyrus,  bark,  or  rush,  made 
paper,  of  any  tablet  on  which  they  were  written  ? 

If  credence  is  to  be  given  to  the  story  of  2  inscribed  stone  tables 
as  the  sole  contents  of  the  sacred  box  (ark  of  the  covenant)  brought 
to  Jerusalem,  it  indicates  only  a  superstitious  veneration  for  such  a 
marvellous  production. 

If  such  a  literature  and  such  a  system  of  ordinances,  and  such  a 
scheme  of  priesthood,  and  such  an  organization  of  the  people,  and 
such  gorgeous  productions  of  art  as  thotse  described  in  the  penta- 
teuch  had  been  imported  into  Palestine  by  Joshua,  the  Hebrews 
could  not  have  been  such  a  people  as  in  the  heroic  ages  and  through- 
out the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  and  the  whole  history  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  they  are  manifestly  exhibited. 

The  obvious  truth  is  that  this  pastoral  race,  becoming  agricultural 
and  dressers  of  vineyards  and  olive  plantations,  got  their  letters 
fk-om  the  coasts  of  Palestine,  from  Syria,  Philistia,  and  to  a  far 
greater  extent  from  Phcenicia,  which  supplied  them  with  their  orna- 
ments, their  art-luxuries,  their  better-wrought  arms,  and  gradually 
with  marks  and  letters  enough  to  write  down  the  descriptions  and 
prices  of  such  things,  and  to  keep  their  pedlar-like  accounts. 

After  the  Hebrews  became  a  kingdom,  and  the  Phoenicians  had 
built  a  temple  and  palace  for  them,  and  as  a  taste  for  ornamentation 
was  gradually  introduced,  and  as  the  intercourse  between  Judah 
and  Phcenicia  and  Egypt  became  better  established,  and  the  kings, 
by  severe  taxation  on  agricultural  and  pastoral  wealth,  provided 
means  and  leisure  for  the  priesthood,  the  use  of  Phoenician  letters 
became  gradually  extended.  Among  this  class,  previously  bardic 
and  preserving  whatever  they  regarded  as  learning  by  recitation,  a 
habit  of  reducing  their  songs  and  hymns  and  ancient  legends  to 
writing  grew  up ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  members  of  this 
fraternity,  from  their  first  acquaintance  with  writing,  made  notes 
of  passing  events,  especially  of  such  as  affected  their  class,  before 
there  was  any  system  of  public  records. 

Modem  critics,  even  those  who  regard  the  pentateuch  as  historical 
and  true,  repudiate  the  notion  that  the  Hebrews  were  the  inventors 
of  the  Semitic  alphabet,  and  agree  that  it  must  have  originated  in 
some  nation  or  nations  of  greater  commerce  or  power ;  and  that 
they  were  used  by  the  Tyrians  in  public  records  long  before  the 
time  of  the  Hebrew  kings ;  however  greatly  they  may  differ  as  to 
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the  antiquity  of  these  records,  or  as  to  whether  letters  were  invented 
by  Phoenicianfl,  or  whence  they  were  derived. 

They  probably  originated  in  various  sorts  of  hieroglyphs, 
gradually  rendered  phonetic,  then  simplified  in  form,  and  ulti- 
mately reduced  to  the  number  necessary  for  ordinary  purposes.  The 
last  process  would  naturally  be  invented  by  peoples  or  a  people 
engaged  in  commerce ;  and  the  centre,  if  not  the  site  of  this  con- 
summation of  the  processes,  may  be  reasonably  believed  to  have 
been  Phoenicia,  the  centre  of  commerce,  from  which  they  were 
diffused  throughout  the  regions  approachable  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea. 

The  legend  of  Cadmus,  divested  of  fables,  indicates  that  at  some 
time  before  the  epoch  of  the  Trojan  war,  a  Phoenician  settlement 
was  established  in  Boeotia,  and  that  Phoenician  letters  were  used, 
perhaps  only  by  the  settlers,  perhaps  only  by  a  few  of  them,  and 
perhaps  only  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  correspondence. 

In  the  6th  Iliad  (167)  "He  (Proetus)  was  unwilling  indeed  to 
slay  him  (Bellerophon),  for  he  scrupled  this  in  his  mind  ;  but  he 
sent  him  into  Lycia,  and  gave  to  him  fatal  characters,  writing 
many  things  of  deadly  purport  on  a  sealed  tablet ;  and  ordered  him 
to  show  it  to  his  &ther-in-law ;  to  the  end  that  he  might  perish." 

This  story  of  Homer  does  not  prove  that  the  narrative  is  true,  or 
even  that  writing  was  common  in  the  time  of  Homer ;  but  it  does 
prove  that  in  his  time  some  written  characters  were  known,  and  it 
may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  they  were  not  generally  known  or 
understood.  It  also  affords  some  evidence  of  a  tradition  that  letters 
derived  from  a  foreign  country  were  to  some  extent  used  before  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war. 

The  language  of  Greece  was  mainly  of  Aryan  origin,  brought  by 
early  immigrants  from  the  north,  and  to  them  from  the  far  East, 
probably  by  ancestors,  who  had  never  learnt  to  write,  or  whose 
Runic  characters  were  few  and  rude,  with  little,  if  any,  similitude 
to  the  characters  formed  for  the  Sanscrit. 

The  adaptation  of  the  Phoenician  characters,  invented  for  a 
Semitic  language,  particularly,  if  no  more  than  16  were  introduced, 
may  have  acquired  for  them  a  mystical  reputation,  and  may  have 
considerably  delayed  their  general  use  in  Greece,  and  occasioned  the 
discrepancy  in  the  Grecian  statements  as  to,  by  whom,  and  when 
they  were  first  introduced.  All  concur  in  attributing  the  Grecian 
alphabet,  or  rather  a  great  part  of  it,  to  a  Phoenician  or  Egyptian 
source.     If  they  were  in  any  degree  due  to  Egypt,  it  is  highly 
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improbable  that  they  wore,  even  to  that  extent,  derived  directly  from 
that  source ;  for  the  Egyptians  had  little,  if  any,  commerce  in  the 
Mediterranean  at  so  early  a  date,  while  the  Phoenician  manufactures, 
and  with  them,  at  least  some  few  words  of  their  language,  were 
borne  to  every  ooast  of,  and  immediately  accessible  from,  that  sea. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  inferred  is  a  Grecian  notion  that  the 
Phoenicians  derived  some  of  their  written  symbols  from  Egypt,  and 
exported  them  with  their  wares,  and  merchandize,  and  their  other 
letters  to  the  ports  frequented  by  their  ships. 

It  may  be  reasonably  assumed  that  the  letters  nsed  in  the  Semitic 
languages  of  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  countries  before  and 
about  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon,  were,  if  not  invented,  brought 
to  their  then  state  of  perfection  in  the  Phoenician  and  Syrian 
manufacturing  and  commercial  cities,  with,  perhaps,  some  aid  from 
Assyria  and  Egypt ;  with  both  which  countries  the  Phoenicians  had 
extensive  intercourse. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Hebrews  had  little  occasion  for  letters,  and 
there  is  no  indication  of  their  having  used  them  for  any  literary 
purpose. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Phoenician  characters  were  not 
quite  unknown  to  the  Palestinians  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  in  the  towns  on  the  lines  of  their  traffic, 
and  those  in  which  they  disposed  of  their  cloths,  trinkets,  armour, 
implements  of  war,  and  husbandry  and  other  wares.  But  the 
Hebrews  were  scattered  mountaineers  with  their  rude  capital  at 
Hebron,  tending  their  flocks  of  sheep,  and  goats,  and  few  cattle,  in 
the  beginning  of  David's  reign,  and  had  less  occasion  for  letters 
than  the  Palestinians  on  the  plains  and  valleys  into  which  manu- 
factures were  inti'oduced  by  the  caravans.  In  the  times  of  Eli, 
Samuel,  and  Saul  they  had  no  capital.  Saul  lived  at  his  farmstead, 
Gibeah  of  Saul,  and  Samuel  at  his  village  or  farm.  Samuel  may 
have  picked  up  a  few  letters  from  the  traders  along  the  road. 

In  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon,  when  all  the  revenues  that 
could  be  spared  by,  or  extorted  from,  the  inhabitants  of  United 
Palestine,  were  exhausted  in  works  of  priestly  and  kingly  splendour, 
and  lavished  upon  Tyrian  manufactures  and  artisans,  the  inter- 
course became  frequent,  and  at  least  in  the  new  capital,  the  Phoe- 
nician letters  must  have  begun  to  grow  more  familiar.  Though  at 
first  applied,  perhaps,  almost  exclusively  to  matters  of  art  and 
trade,  they  would  be  more  readily  employed  in  a  language  akin  to 
that  for  which  they  were  invented,  than  in  the  alien  languages  of 
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Europe,  for  which  they  were  not  so  well  adapted  on  account  of 
differences  in  sound.  A  difficulty  similar  to  that  'whioh  occoired  in 
adapting  the  Roman  character  to  the  German  and  Welsh. 

The  first  distinct  indication  of  the  use  of  letters  in  Israel  has  an 
extraordinary  similitude  to  its  first  recorded  use  in  Greeoe,  indica- 
tive  that  they  were  not  generally  understood ;  so  little,  indeed,  aa 
to  be  used  as  secret  signs.  Froetus'  letter  was  intmsted  to  the 
charge  of  Bellerophon,  although  to  invoke  his  destmction.  So  in 
Israel,  the  first  writing  to  which  any  credit  can  be  given,  written, 
perhaps,  by  himself,  as  he  was  of  the  educated  class,  was  the  letter 
of  David  to  Joab,  intrusted  to  the  carriage  of  Uriah,  although  it 
was  to  order  his  destruction. 

That  intrusted  to  Bellerophon  for  a  similar  purpose  has  been 
already  cited  {ante,  p.  494).  This  passage  has  been  fairly  referred 
to  by  those  who  contend  that  writing  was  not  generally  known  in 
the  heroic  times  in  Oreece,  and  that  in  the  time  of  Homer  it  was 
regarded  as  a  secret  art. 

The  same  inference  should  be  drawn  from  2  Samuel  xL  14. 
David  wrote  a  letter  to  Joab,  and  sent  it  by  the  hand  of  Uriah. 
And  he  wrote  in  the  letter  saying,  Set  Uriah  in  the  forefront  of 
the  battle  and  retire  ye  from  him,  that  he  may  be  smitten  and 
die. 

It  is  observable  that  Joab  sends  back  a  very  involved  answer, 
not  in  writing,  but  by  a  messenger,  who  tells  a  roundabout  tale. 

From  this  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  Uriah  did  not  understand 
writing  better  than  Bellerophon.  It  is  not  even  said  that  David's 
letter  was  in  any  manner  sealed. 

Such  communications  indicate  that  the  introduction  of  letters 
was  recent,  and  that  their  ufse  was  confined  to  a  few. 

The  interval  would  be  considerable  between  the  first  introduction 
of  letters  and  their  application  to  private  writings,  and  their  use  in 
compositions  and  for  general  purposes. 

The  interval  would  be  very  long  between  their  first  use  and  their 
employment  for  communications  to  the  vulgar. 

Some  of  the  kings  may  have  learnt  the  use  of  them  as  did  the 
early  kings  of  England. 

Their  use  was  probably  cultivated  in  Jerusalem  among  the 
Adonites  for  teaching  their  esoteric  doctrines.  They  were  probably 
first  employed  in  notes  of  passing  events  interesting  to  their  own 
communities,  and  in  preserving  their  ancient,  and  their  own  songs, 
hymns,  and  legends. 
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Their  earliest  written  compofiitions  were  probably  in  the 
rhythmic  character  of  the  songs  and  legends  which  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  collecting.  In  this  strain  they  proclaimed  their  dreams 
and  forebodings.  Their  nearest  approximations  to  history  would 
be  some  popular  incidents  illustrated  with  graphic  descriptions  of 
habits  and  sentiments,  and  reudered  romantic  by  fanciful  accessories 
and  hyperbolical  statements.  Stories,  like  novels,  addressed  to  the 
gratification  of  prevalent  sentiments  rather  than  to  instruction. 
Truth  was  not  an  essential  in  such  compositions.  Writing  to 
amuse,  the  authors  for  the  most  part  were  unconscious  of  deception, 
and  never  contemplated  their  productions  being  used  for  such  a 
purpose. 

Such  would  be  their  early  prosaic  compositions.  Schemes  and 
systems  of  national  organization  and  complicated  legislation  would 
be  among  their  latest  productions. 

But  assuming  that  Jehoshaphat  promulgated  (b.c.  913)  a  book 
or  system  of  law,  there  is  no  account  of  its  contents,  nothing 
to  indicate  any  resemblance  to  the  elaborate  system  of  the 
pentatouch. 

A  collection  at  so  early  a  period  after  the  introduction  of  letters 
would,  like  the  laws  of  Ina,  our  Saxon  king,  promulgated  under 
somewhat  similar  circumstances,  have  contained  ordinations  for  the 
punishment  of  murder  and  violent  offences,  adultery,  and  theft, 
and  other  matters  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  almost  every  semi- 
civilized  race ;  and,  without  doubt,  many  provisions  for  the  levitical 
caste.  Almost  all  these  were  probably  afterwards  incorporated  into 
some  of  the  pentateuchal  codes. 

The  pentateuch  contains  a  number  of  distinct  compositions  of 
very  different  dates.  They  have  been  welded  together  in  an 
incongruous  manner. 

The  first  in  order,  though  probably  far  from  the  first  in  time,  is 
a  confusion  of  two  theories  of  the  creation  of  the  world. 

The  second  is  an  equally  confused  attempt  to  combine  two 
theories  of  a  universal  deluge. 

These  have  been  connected  by  a  soi-t  of  genealogy. 

The  next  is  an  allegory  in  which  the  migration  of  the  Hebrew 
races  into  Syria  and  Palestine  are  impersonated  in  a  series  of 
Arabian  tales. 

The  next  is  a  stupendous  fiction  of  an  exode  from  Egypt,  pro- 
bably to  exhibit  a  theoretical  code  of  priestly  (called  theocratic) 
legislation,  worked  into  a  tissue  of  miracles,  founded  upon  Egyptian 
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traditions  of  the  expulsion  of  a  host  of  Arabian  conquerors  and 
unclean  races. 

The  rest  consists  of  other,  by  no  means  generally  consisteDt, 
theories  of  legislation,  one  of  a  supplemental  character,  another 
almost  exclusively  addrestied  to  the  privileges,  ordinations,  and 
offices  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  other  to  the  establishment  of  a 
theoretical  code  of  much  the  ^ame  character  as  that  exhibited  in 
the  exode,  by  the  most  terrible  denunciations  and  imprecations. 

When  these  were  composed  will  be  the  subject  of  inquiry.  It  is 
sufficient  to  state  here  that  they  must  all  be  referred  to  long  sub- 
sequent periods  of  Hebrew  history ;  and  to  point  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  them  as  souices  from  which  the  recensors  of  the 
books  of  a  more  historical  character  have  fabricated  their  interpola- 
tions and  modifications,  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  agreement 
with  the  Egyptian  story. 

Joshua  was  manife^tly  intended  by  the  compiler  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  mai*velluus  tale  of  the  exode,  and  it  accordingly 
commences  with  an  extravagant  exaggeration  of  2  or  3  early 
legends  connected  with  the  Hebrew  invasion,  eaid  proceeding  with 
mere  stories  having  hardly  a  mythical  foundation,  narrates  the 
theoretical  accomplishment  of  the  subjugation  and  division  of 
Palestine  and  adjacent  regions ;  but  winds  up  with  the  lamentable 
admission  that  it  was  a  mere  theory — that  in  fact  the  subjugation 
was  never  accomplished. 

Ewald  is  esteemed,  and  justly,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Hebrew 
critics  ;  but  his  capacity  for  historical  criticism,  his  credulity,  and 
facility  of  historical  proof,  and  his  facility  oi  overcoming  invincible 
obstacles  in  support  of  the  *'  true  religion,**  as  he  terms  it,  surpass 
admiration.  He  certainly  agrees  with  other  critics  in  rejecting  the 
belief  that  the  Hebrews  were  the  inventors  of  the  Semitic  alphabet; 
and  we  may  reasonably  believe  with  him  that  there  had  been 
compositions,  even  historical,  in  that  language,  before  the  date 
assigned  to  Mo^es :  but  his  assumption  that  the  story  of  Abraham 
(Greuesis  xiv.  14),  with  his  318  retainers  pursuing  Chedorlaomer  and 
his  allies  unto  Dan,  and  recapturing  their  prisoners  and  plunder,  and 
pursuing  them  unto  Hamath,  which  is  on  the  left  hand  of  Dama^scui^, 
is  one  of  such  ancieut  compositions ;  and  his  endeavour  to  obviate 
the  inference  from  the  non-existence  of  this  *'  Dan  '*  for  centuries 
afterwards,  deserve  our  commendation  for  ingenuity,  but  cannot 
obtain  our  belief. 

His  theory  is,  that  a  subsequent  author  Hubstituted  the  modem 
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name  Dan  for  the  ancient  name  Laish  (1.  *  Ewald's  Hist.  Israel,*  52 
and  note).  The  more  simple  theory  is  that  the  story  was  written 
after  the  name  Dan  was  known. 

Ewald  {lb,  48)  assumes  that  Moses  wrote  the  10  commandments, 
an  entire  small  book  of  laws,  the  book  of  origins  (as  he  calls  it) 
and  also  an  ancient  list  of  the  stations  of  the  people  in  the 
desert,  because  he  finds  referenr-e  to  such  writings  in  the  penta- 
teucb.  A  less  credulous  historian  may  be  indulged  in  thinking  it 
possible  that  one  of  the  authors  of  the  pentateuch,  writing  500  or 
1000  years  after  the  date  ascribed  to  Moses,  might  have  attributed 
to  a  Pseudo-Moses  some  commandments,  some  little  book  of  laws, 
book  of  origins  and  ancient  list  of  stations  written  by  himself. 
But  it  is  just  to  Ewald  to  state  that  he  has  not  exceeded  others  in 
such  violent  assumptions,  and  such  fanciful  methods  of  attempting 
to  surmount  insurmountable  difificulties. 

Ewald  (lb,  49)  says  with  great  simplicity,  "It  cannot  be  proved 
that  any  written  documents  of  the  patriarchal  times  came  down 
to  posterity ;  we  are  likewise  unable  to  show,  at  any  rate  from 
our  present  sources,  that  any  large  historical  work  was  written  after 
the  liberation  of  the  people,  and  while  they  were  still  in  the  desert." 
He  then  proceeds  with  equal  simplicity,  "  But  (1)  the  2  tables  of 
the  law  are  an  incontrovertible  proof  that  there  was  writing  in  the 
age  of  Moses  ;  and  (2)  when  writing  once  existed,  the  greatness 
of  the  Mosaic  age  was  exciting  enough  speedily  to  develope  the 
germs  of  historical  composition.  On  the  same  spot,  therefore,  in 
the  history  of  Israel,  on  which  the  foundation  of  the  whole  of  its 
subsequent  development  was  laid,  we  also  find  the  concurrence  of 
those  two  conditions  from  which  a  national  historiography  may 
arise.  (3^  Passages  like  the  list  of  stations  in  the  desert  from 
Egypt  to  the  frontiers  of  Canaan  (Numbers  xxxiii.) ;  (4)  the 
census  of  the  congregation  (Numbers,  i.-xxvi) ;  and  others  which 
will  be  noticed  further  on,  must,  according  to  all  indications,  have 
been  written  early,  and  may  be  regarded  as  historical  documents* 
(5)  The  Book  of  the  wars  of  Jave  (Numbers  xxi.  14)  which,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  citations  from  it,  and  other  indications, 
must  be  very  ancient,  is  by  its  very  title  declared  historical." 

Let  us  fairly  examine  this — 

(1.)  As  to  the  2  tables  of  the  law — except  by  the  assertions  in  the 
pentateuch  and  its  continuation  Joshua,  which  are  the  very  subjects 
as  to  which  the  genuineness  is  to  be  ascertained,  there  is  only  on-^ 
original  statement  as  to  these  2  precious  stones.     When  the  ark 
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was  bronght  into  the  temple  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  viii.  9)  there 
was  nothing  in  the  ark  save  the  2  tables  of  stone,  which 
Moses  put  there  at  Horeb,  when  Adoni  made  a  covenant  with  the 
Bene  Israel,  when  they  came  out  of  the  land  of  E^ypt, 

The  books  of  Kings  bring  down  the  history  to  the  death  of 
Jehoiakim  more  than  20  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple. 

Some  part  of  the  pentateuch  **  the  book  of  the  law  "  existed  in 
the  time  of  Josiah,  however  recently  it  had  been  written. 

1  Kings  xi.  41.  The  rest  of  the  acts  of  Solomon,  and  all  that  he 
did,  and  his  wisdom,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  acts 
of  Solomon  ? 

2  Chronicles  ix.  29.  The  rest  of  the  acts  of  Solomon,  first  and  last, 
are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the 
prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  and  in  the  visions  of  Iddo  the 
seer  against  Jeroboam  Ben  Nebat  ? 

Assuming,  though  there  is  no  ground  for  the  assumption,  that 
the  author  of  "  The  Acts  of  Solomon  "  or  Nathan,  or  Ahijah,  or  Iddo, 
was  personally  present  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  ark 
into  the  temple,  and  that  it  was  opened  before  him  :  all  that  he 
could  state  of  his  own  knowledge  is  that  it  contained  only  2 
tabular  stones,  and  whether  they  bore  any  inscription.  It  is  not 
stated  that  they  were  examined,  or  that  they  did  in  fact  bear  any 
inscription. 

The  compiler  of  Kings,  conversant  with  the  story  of  the  exode, 
might  readily  assume  or  assert  that  they  were  the  2  tables  of  that 
story. 

The  more  natural  inference  would  be,  either,  that  the  storj'  of 
Moses  having  made  the  2  tables,  was  founded  on  the  fact  of  2  tabular 
stones  having  been  found  in  the  ark,  or  that  the  story  of  the  2 
stones  having  been  found  in  the  ark  was  introduced  by  the  author 
of  Kings,  or  8ome  recent  authority  from  which  he  copied,  to  accord 
with  the  pentateuchal  story. 

Indeed  the  opening  of  the  ark  is  of  itself  at  variance  with  the 
other  descriptions  of  the  danger  of  inspecting  or  even  touching  it. 

Exodus  xxxi.  and  Deuteronomy  v.  disagree  as  to  their  accounts 
of  the  contents  of  the  inscriptions  upon  those  stones,  and  there 
was  no  monument  to  accredit  either,  or  to  contradict  them ; 
for  the  ark  and  its  contents  had  disappeared  on  the  destruction 
of  the  temple,  if  not.  long  before;  such  is  this  incontrovertible 
proof. 

(2.)  **  When  writing  onoe  existed  the  greatness  of  the  Mo(>aic  age 
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was  exciting  enough  speedily  to  dovelope  the  germs  of  historical 
composition." 

This  is  a  very  bold  petitio  principii,  the  only  evidence  of  the- 
greatness  of  the  Mosaic  age  is  the  very  books  of  which  the 
genuineness  is  in  question. 

Among  whom  were  the  germs  of  historical  composition  de- 
veloped? Was  it  in  Judges  or  in  Samuel,  by  and  among  the  rulers 
the  priests,  and  the  people  therein  described  ?  These  books  are  the 
only  evidence  of  development  before  the  building  of  the  temple. 

(3.)  **  Passages  like  the  list  of  stations  in  the  desert  from  Egypt 
to  the  frontiers  of  Canaan." 

The  whole  distance  is  less  than  200  miles ;  and  all  through  an 
adjoining  country,  with  which  the  people  of  Judah  were  often  in 
amity.  The  whole  journey  might  be  traversed  in  a  week,  and  the 
most  convenient  stations  recorded  with  far  greater  accuracy  than 
they  appear  to  be  in  the  pentateuch.  And  for  what  imaginable 
purpose  would  such  a  list  of  stations  be  preserved  by  the  rustics 
of  Palestine  through  so  many  centuries?  What  interest  would 
Qideon,  or  Jephthah,  or  any  of  the  other  judges,  or  even  Eli  or 
Samuel,  have  had  in  preserving  a  dry  list  of  stations  along  the 
wilderness,  or  even  a  book  of  origins  ? 

(4.)  **  The  census  of  the  congregation." — And  it  may  be  asked  for 
what  conceivable  purpose  such  extraordinary  compositions  would 
have  been  preserved  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  if  they  had  ever 
existed  ?  We  have  already  made  it  manifest  that  these  censuses  are 
among  the  most  extravagant  of  Hebrew  tales. 

"May  be  regarded  as  historical  documents." — Now  these 
historical  documents  of  the  Hebrews  are  supposed  to  be  first,  2 
stones  shut  up  in  a  chest  which  it  was  death  to  open ; — second,  a  list 
of  stations  through  the  desert  from  Egypt  to  the  frontiers  of  Canaan  ; 
and,  third,  censuses  of  the  tribes  of  their  ancestors.  Is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  Gideon,  or  even  Jephthah,  ever  perused  them  ? 

(5.)  The  book  of  the  wars  of  Jave  is  by  its  very  title  declared 
historical. 

If  I  published  a  book  entitled  the  wars  of  the  Cherubim,  it 
would  by  its  very  title  bo  declared  historical. 

Having  thus  satisfactorily  (to  himself)  established  the  presump- 
tion, not  simply  that  the  art  of  writing,  but  of  a  national  hibtorio- 
graphy,  must  have  grown  up  among  the  Hebrews,  the  learned 
professor  proceeds  to  array  his  witnesses,  we  must  beg  his  pardon, 
his  witness,  one  anonymous  Gileadite  youth,  it  must  be  presumed 
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with  his  pen,  paper,  and  ink  bottle,  instead  of  producing  some  sucli 
studied  and  elaborate  compositions  as  the  stories  of  the  pentatench, 
or  a  small  book  of  laws,  to  establish  as  a  fact  that  the  art  had 
grown  up. 

Ewald  says  (p.  48)  "  The  not  unfrequent  occurrence  of  writing  in 
the  succeeding  centuries  from  Moses  to  David,  which  documents  attest 
in  the  most  credible  manner,  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  this  "  [  that 
is  to  say,  the  authorship  of  the  "10  commandments,  an  entire  small 
book  of  laws,  besides  the  book  of  origins  "  and  '*  the  ancient  lists  of 
the  stations  of  the  people  in  the  desert,"  and  the  record  of  the  war 
of  Abraham  with  the  Oriental  kings,  ascribed  by  him  to  Moses ;  to 
which  we  have  already  referred].  He  sajrs  that(l)  "  Writing  was 
already  a  usual  auxiliary  in  common  life ;  and  (2)  was  likewise 
employed  in  recording  new  laws,  which  were  deposited  with  the 
older  statutes  in  the  sanctuary.  It  is  evident  that  these  troublous 
times  down  to  JDavid  merely  continued  what  had  been  introduced 
in  the  time  of  Moses." 

We  have  already  shown  on  what  a  quicksand  of  authority  the 
authorship  ascribed  to  Moses  has  to  stand.  But,  supposing  it  to 
rest  on  a  firmer  foundation,  let  us  examine  the  authority  on  which 
these  extraordinarily  bold  assertions  depend.  (1)  '*  Writing  was 
already  a  usual  auxiliary  in  common  life."  A  note  refers  us  to  Judges 
viii.  14,  and  2  Samuel  xi.  14.  Turning  to  Judges  viii.  13  and  14 
we  read  as  follows :  verse  13,  "And  Gideon  Ben  Joash  returned  from 
battle  before  the  sun  was  up;"  verse  14,  "  And  caught  a  young  man 
of  the  men  of  Succoth  and  inquired  of  him ;  and  he  described  unto 
him  the  princes  of  Succoth,  and  the  elders  thereof,  even  77  men." 
Is  it  not  simply  ridiculous  to  infer  that  the  young  man  whom 
Gideon  caught  had  writing  materials  about  him,  and  gave  Gideon  a 
written  description  ?  Turning  to  2  Samuel  xi.  14,  the  words  are : 
And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  morning,  that  David  wrote  a  letter 
to  Joab,  and  sent  it  by  the  hand  of  Uriah ;  and,  verse  15,  And  he 
wrote  in  the  letter  saying.  Set  Uriah  in  the  forefront  of  the  hottest 
battle,  <fec.  We  have  already  referred  to  this  letter,  as  indicating 
the  direct  contrary  of  Ewald*s  assumption.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe  here  that  this  did  not  occur  in  the  centuries  from  Moses 
to  David. 

The  professor's  statement  proceeds  (2)  "  and  was  likewise  employed 
in  recording  new  laws,  which  were  deposited  with  the  older  statutes 
in  the  sanctuary."  >  His  note  is,  **  This  is  manifestly  deducible  from 
the  manner  in  which  the   origin  of  the   law    about   the  king  is 
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mentioned  in  1  Samuel  x.  25."  Turning  to  this  reference,  we  find  the 
following  words  :  Then  Samuel  told  the  people  the  manner  of  the 
kingdom,  and  wrote  it  in  a  book  and  laid  it  up  before  Adoni.  To 
this  we  have  already  referred,  but  assuming  the  passage  anthentio, 
what  did  he  write  in  a  book  ?-^"  the  manner  of  the  kingdoni." 
Looking  at  the  preceding  and  following  chapters,  containing  his 
denunciations  of  the  j>eople  for  appointing  a  king,  it  is  evident  that 
this  was  no  system  of  laws  ;  and  not  only  does  Josephus,  who  may 
be  presumed  to  have  known  as  much,  tlioiigh  not  more  of  the 
mattei*,  take  a  view  more  consistent  with  these  chapters,  but  there 
is  not  found  throughout  the  Hebrew  history  a  reference  to  any  law 
ordained  by  Samuel ;  or  to  any  other  **  new  laws  "  in  or  before  his 
time,  or  to  any  older  statutes,  unless  the  laws  of  the  pentateuch 
the  subject  of  the  question  are  intended. 

And  where  was  the  sanctuary  ?  If  the  ark  is  meant,  neither  they 
nor  the  laws  of  the  pentateuch  were  in  it. 

There  is  not  an  indication  of  any  treasury  or  other  place  of 
deposit  for  any  writings  whatever  at  Gilgal,  Shiloh,  Nob,  or  any 
other  of  the  Adonite  settlements;  or  of  any  writing  to  be  deposited. 

lliis  is  the  sum  of  Ewald's  proofs,  and  he  has  collected  all  that 
can  be  found,  of  the  prevalence  of  writing  among  the  Hebrews 
for  400  or  500  years  before  the  time  of  David.  The  anonymous 
collector  of  Judges  refers  to  an  anonymous  youth,  who  gives,  which 
he  surely  might  have  been  competent  to  do  by  memory,  77  names ; 
it  is  not  even  said  in  writing :  and  in  an  anonymous  collection  of 
stories  under  the  title  of  JSamuel,  the  Nazarite  leading  the  heifer, 
indicative  of  his  rural  occupation,  it  is  mentioned,  that  he  wrote  it 
in  a  book  " — it?  **  the  manner  of  the  kingdom  that  he  had  told  the 
people" — that  day  after  the  proceedings  of  the  morning,  which 
must  have  occupied  a  considerable  time.  That  writing  was  already 
a  usual  auxiliary  of  common  life,  or  that  it  was  a  frequent  occur- 
rence, cannot  be  established  upon  such  evidence,  even  if  Samuel 
wrote  what  the  passage  states  that  be  wrote. 

As  to  the  ancient  laws  and  institutions,  it  has  been  already 
shewn  that  those  characteristics  of  the  institute  did  not  prevail. 

We  have* referred  to  Ewald,  as  he  is  one  of  the  most  able  of  the 
writers  who  have  endeavomed  to  sustain  the  ruinous  edifice  of 
scriptural  superstitious.  It  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  create,  by 
argument,  order  in  the  chaotic  minds  of  the  believers  of  plenary 
inspiration.  It  is  possible  that  we  may  succeed  in  producing  it  by 
an  analysis  and  exposition  of  their  own  book. 
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Most  of  the  various  theories  as  to  the  authorKhip  of  the  penta- 
teuch  are  exhibited  in  Smith's,  Eitto's,  and  Calmet's  Dictionaries  of 
the  Bible,  and  some  of  the  difficulties  of  ascribing  the  whole  of  its 
contents  to  a  Moses  who  lived  before  the  time  ^of  the  judges  are 
pointed  out.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  refer  the  reader  to  those  pages, 
as  the  object  of  this  work  is  to  present  to  the  student  the  pro- 
mineut  objections  arising  from  an  analysis  of  the  scriptures  them- 
selves ;  leaving  the  minor  objections,  such  as  the  list  of  Edomite 
kiugs  continued  to  the  time  of  David,  to  his  own  investigation, 
after  his  mind  has  been  led  to  a  dispassionate  inquiry. 

It  may  be  observed  however,  that,  leaving  out  the  antiquated 
writers  who  ascribe  the  books  to  immediate  divine  dictation,  the 
general  theory  is  that  Moses  wrote  an  original  pentateuch  before 
the  migration  of  the  Bene  Israel  into  Palestine ;  that  it  was  the 
subject  of  various  subsequent  editions,  and  that  all  the  pass^ages  in 
the  edition  now  before  us,  inconsistent  with  that  hypothesis,  were 
introduced  by  subsequent  editors. 

This  is  pure  assumption — criticism  inverts  the  process.  The 
exibtence  of  such  passages  proves  that  these  portions  were  not 
written  by  Moses — that  the  books  containing  them  were  not 
entirely  written  by  Moses,  leaves  the  authorship  of  the  rest  of  them 
to  be  established  by  affirmative  evidence ;  with  this  character  im- 
pressed upon  them,  that  portions  of  a  work  represented  as  genuine, 
containing  passages  which  are  not  genuine,  undistinguished  from 
the  rest,  deprive  the  entire  work  of  the  genuine  quality. 

One  of  the  favourite  theories,  in  which  to  some  extent  Ewald 
concurs,  is  that  a  large  portion  of  the  pentateuch  was  written  by 
•Samuel.  They  are  obliged  to  rest  upon  the  solitary  passage  already 
cited,  and  to  which  some  observations  have  been  addressed. 
1  Samuel  x.  25.  Then  Samuel  told  the  people  the  manner  of  the 
kingdom,  and  wrote  it  in  a  book  and  laid  it  up  before  Adoni. 

This  is  a  very  suspicious  passage.  The  only  book  cited  in 
Samuel  is  the  book  of  Jasher,  already  shewn  to  have  been  written 
after  the  death  of  Jonathan.  No  book  was  found  in  the  ark  in  the 
time  of  Solomon.  No  book  as  to  the  manner  of  the  kingdom  is  cited 
throughout  the  whole  Hebrew  history,  and  the  book  produced  in 
the  time  of  Josiah  is  distinctly  referred  to  the  authorship  of  Moses. 

But  assuming  that  the  passage  is  genuine,  can  any  man  in  his 
senses  believe  that  it  could  refer  to  the  pentateuch,  or  anything  like 
it,  even  assuming  that  writing  was  a  common  accomplishment? 

'i'he  extravagant  imagination  of  Josephus  could  not  conceive 
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such  a  preposterous  notion.  All  he  says  ib  (Ant.  VI.  iv.  6),  So  as  soon 
as  the  people  made  acclamation,  God  save  the  king,  the  prophet 
wrote  down  what  would  come  to  pass  in  a  book,  and  laid  up  the 
book  in  the  tabernacle  of  god,  to  be  a  witness  to  future  generations 
of  what  he  had  foretold. 

This  at  least  has  the  advantage  of  consistency. 

All  the  passage  in  Samuel  says  is,  in  e£fect,  that  he  wrote  in  a 
book  what  he  told  the  people.  The  utmost  strain  on  the  language 
cannot  extend  that  statement  beyond  something  like  what  he  is 
stated  to  have  told  them  in  chapter  viii.  11  "of  the  manner  of  the 
king." 

The  gathering  of  the  people  and  arrangement  of  them,  the 
subsequent  divination  by  successive  castings  of  lots,  the  search 
after  Saul  among  the  baggage,  his  presentation  to  the  people  ;  and 
Samuel's  speech,  even  assuming  that  it  was  written  afterwards  from 
memory,  was  completed  in  a  day. 

The  pentateuch,  or  rather  its  constituents,  was  not  a  sudden 
production.     It  was  the  elaboration  of  centuries. 

From  the  earliest  times  among  the  Hebrews,  as  in  all  nations, 
laws  for  the  protection  of  person  and  property  would  be  established 
long  before  they  were  reduced  into  writing. 

The  Adonite  schools  were  much  like  those  of  the  Dmids,  in  which, 
without  doubt,  regulations  for  their  own  conduct  were  instituted, 
and  also  for  any  influence  which  they  could  establinh  over  others. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  temple-priesthood,  ordinances  for 
their  peculiar  benefit  and  regulation  would  begin  to  be  established. 
The  introduction  of  writing  facilitated  the  organization  of  such 
priestly  and  civil  institutions,  and  ihey  were  blended  together. 
Not  only  in  states  highly  systematized,  as  the  Eg}ptian,  but  in  all 
barbarous  countiies,  the  priestly  and  civil  ordinances  were  inex- 
tricably combined;  as,  to  some  extent,  they  are  to  this  day  in  the 
most  civilized  nations. 

The  dominant  priesthood  of  a  country,  until  literature  becomes 
widely  extended,  involves  almost  all  who  address  themselves  to 
learning.  And  the  learned,  somewhat  naturally,  were  very  apt 
to  regard,  like  the  Brahmin,  even  a  Sutra  king  as  his  inferior. 

In  Israel,  or  rather  Judah,  the  Adonite  learned  became  their 
literati,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  a  caste  admitting  others 
than  their  own  children  among  them.  The  admission  of  those  of 
the  greater  families  incieased  their  influence. 

So  long  as  the  other  worships  were  represented  only  by  such  as 
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were  regarded  as  hedge  priests,  the  literati  treated  them  with  little 
attention.  They  were  greatly  shocked  at  the  appearance  of  the 
Apis  worship  from  Egypt  under  the  auspices  of  Jeroboam,  yet  there 
is  no  indication  that  it  was  attended  by  a  priesthood  of  Egyptian 
education.  The  introduction  of  the  Phoenician  phase  of  Baalism 
into  Samaiia  and  thence  into  Judah,  overwhelmed  the  Adonite 
priests  and  prophets  with  alarm  and  horror.  The  Baalite  priest- 
hood of  this  phase  were  "apparently  literary  prophetic  competiton<. 
Hence  the  repeated  denunciations  against  them. 

This  competition  was  probably  a  stimulant  to  many  of  the  more 
violent  ordinations  in  the  pentateuch. 

Various  compositions,  some  even  prose  writings  had  without 
doubt  been  before  the  time  of  Isaiah  and  Hezekiah,  but  in  all 
probability  they  were,  if  not  wholly,  for  the  most  part  confined  to 
the  Adonite  priesthood. 

ITiese  were  among  the  elements  of  the  pentateuch  existing  before 
the  time  of  Isaiah  and  Hezekiah ;  when  a  new  epoch — the  literary 
age  of  the  Hebrews — began. 
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